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^P*a)^rNr.tArir>^'(% Ol im him < 


fiil io i;*<.: stuiurls r>r*Sfij:gskriui uuui.M, the, uuthoi luis uu(»nUj(| :j rnc- 

ilnrl, 'A'iiiclj in; jio’gt^j niiilc.s -i.iyn ocf licss vvitii siijij)ljM} v, injc! av()i({> iiiiM-h-of j,!i:it CDiiin- 
si;y’'. vviia ii iia.') ^v‘;cn c<*iu|vkiimal oi ihis .sui>ji;< 1 If t:M> iradta vvjll ouly 

jc'riivi i"i ill , iJiat V\c vla»rt n is Io Lh, somiocd as iho sisor! tn r)i' ilic u 

m , tit'.: j'H,;a'.:!i c, as ii !:n .'rul l%r Ci a.v lh >wv^ }. hr jiiay r.- l.hrougli ihc 

vvr»yh lyO't a ( loa ,:;.i iai’ioii so rourcl, that a H:;Kioo uou'.d viiitiri Maiui l;in. .At iho 
);< :;cr d O'.; i .i I o‘ a wovd.^ilu‘ inlitJO'.H (»A U:\s ihr s(/ll svOMh! s>i an 1 '.r go.'al t 
iriurtiily I’V^a s ! i gmoj, tlaf siouroi oi ?, ifio koyi-phu ;o iijid altlioagh tlu lv\ !i v 1 ;:m 

•« * * f 

1' <,t*n.s<fj M.a tSo: s\ait.M>i, loiddh* o! •''Tti ihc soiiAur t'^ ni .>sl tihM vi iLi-’ 




ERR A TA^ 


14. for* {'>f tli8 f i;e;i(l, to llio i'ho^ siityij yooj^ii 

';2. for, ‘ fem>i( . lioothii/ ro:i(l male \oishyu. 

• * • 

• li)] ,, ‘ foui',’ rcjK^ tlirec orders of kfioleeniis, and in the same Iij>e tl(d(‘> Udlnkaree. 

90, for, ‘ if thfre he any tlniii!; in tlie rliinate,’ nml, li tlu re l)e any tkint» |)eeuliar to 
'» • 

liiO, fof, ‘ foreheads/ reafl, fondn'ad. 

• • 

2Sil, lor, ‘ olhi is evej) as late as tin* time of the ra(.;e of the inofin,’ rc i'i, othfii's .still later 

3(i4, for, ‘ dill'uses its sweetness,’ read.^ilfuse tiielr ..weetm'ss. 

4oeh for. * ]feli:,;io!i is ridii^ion or irrelij^icm,’ read, Ael ions ,n‘e relii' ions or irreligiou.s, ^c. 

ir.'.h for, ‘ e\ on ideas^ derogatory to his honour ao' <lireefi“d h> hi; ])nnished/ read, after 
huiaitir, involve person in the. pirnishnumt of death. 

fc'hoiild tlie reader /n^l other errpr.s in this voi*uue. ut additimi to those menh^Ziecl above 
--errors of tiie jAa'ss he wi^ no <Ioub< lind-»ihe only apology liie author e<in oiler is, that the 
wliolt .nU has InaMi prepared ainulst gii appheatwnrto hnsim‘* v\ hi .i-. has st arctiy left him, 
loi Aear,.'.. a siugh' dry <)f entires lehsure whadi he nrirrld e>:iln.si\\d\ ii-.v.jtc to tlac uccessary 
I uuelalions,^.or to the oorri’ction of t.h« j)r(u./is. l /?oie ''fn’I. h.i-. neen dcco.lipUsiied by 
severe appiO]}riat ions of reinnant.s ’of.t ime. befon- <1 • m- a: o. ..ftc: h:.e dose, of 

•^hf«busine,s.s of the day** 

, • 




. C-C) iN I' V. JN 'r s, 


5 N T R O l/u Cl ' J ( .~~p tjt#tracin^’ the oijpii i^l liic i l:.uU»i.) iialion -then hii^h 

• i * • * , • • 

jnitiqiiitv — wkorc ages oT iiAoriuatioVi lost — fahiilous 4iistorv v pr(H)f dI “llic j)o\e/ ty :<n(l 

\aiiilv of mankind - true iiiso>i\ jnay he inixtal \Mti\»ll)e iiikuloo laidcs, i.- -Ct i la;n 

j)!(kniin''n! facti^ in Hindoo liistosy some light on lluar e;n I v steU. ils a nation — 

ihe st\Ie oi tlni xl'dn*^, and ollu r c'>io'miiiip t.'iivuinsl:nice:s, aiioid room for the eonjec- 

tiiKg that? the most ancitait *part> «•,' ilir.,c v»o/*k.s uert* wriOon alioiil llm lime ol J)avi(J, 

or ahonl iO.Ci) > ear.^ hefoi e llu Ciii isUan era that tlu^ t/riginal Si nteiices, on which 

*h» Hindoo philos.‘>])lu:rs Imilt their <]idci ciil systtons, VM/t’en ik.L moch later, and 

dial the Iiislilutes of JMiiiioo, tiic iJama' niifi, and lluar ht;sl piaiosophical and astro- 

iiomicaT works must iuive heen wiiyen Ih / ore the (ua of Aristotle, wlu n.tlie (<reek 

iemnin'j iiud afi'ived at its^hi^iiest skite of oeih ctMui : tV.at Kiislinit lis’ed ahoni ‘iOO 

years later, aiul that hel^cyn his era ami th^ inclination, it is pio)/ahl(\ th<‘ Mjihu- 

hiiainth and tlie*Shree-l5li;igij\!Ji'h fv\o wfttks jii which tin* lame* of llhs iieio is ( < Ic- 
^ • • • 
biated, as well as sogn of t'ne rtiiiior p»>(‘i?is, were roinpo.M <1 ;• aa.l djat during 

tliis j)eriod also tiie arrangeinlmt oi d,e vcdii hy \ yash wa- ui hIs : -tin se i.U as ( or- 

rohoraled h^'lliose of the hest wnler* on tin' subject, li. - 1 lu Hindoo lJl^Vo^ \ ('oin< 

nieiices with the work ofcrcatio^^ the Kivisnnis ol the earth — lbiriio<f the first Hindoo 

• • 

— ludc'ads men to akiiowledge (>1 some <;! the arts - llie t arlh named from linn — 
die seven sons of tifis monarch notic(;d--»one X'f ttiem, Agnidr /,* ohfains India —the 

mlnn itance of his eldest s<5n receives the ilame id^anUn-Vhi shn, oi 1 1 indoostdiaic'gex- 

• • • • 

i ending friftn llinvalayif to^lhe sea, iii. — The ^nnily of the sun noiH ial, wliieh bei'ame 

cxliiu l in the third age — the desca^idants <d tlu’ moon reign in another part fif Lidia — 

liiT.t ot this race mamed to a grancKdaiig^^ter of the tir#l monarch of dK‘ race; <1 

• * • 

UK an — the dynastic.^ diwn to llic extinuiion of the 11 jinh>o monarchy noticed - the 
lists of kings found pi the pooranns no guuh^ for the eiijvinologjst, . — Names oi 
iifty-t^iree separate kinjjdo^ns* in iTidiu, from the Sliriktt'e^Snmbhc’riu — ino^e ))ai In idar 

A 



ONTKNT^>. 


•'iccoinits I’V f!(:si)al»lo — n ,,l an sng‘j(‘sUni for oblainiii;:; stale of Hindoo 
iij aii' iriil tniirs so lar as linsso accoiinis alloid luturiiialioii lii- lliiiiloos 
r(H’>i'l< ralf v rivlll/ <1 llu ireixil and erliidnal laus*, and die aduiinistia tit:n oJ llicin, 
noiici d, V. - iiiijK; i( i tions nolirtal — ninuuks on llie palt'iniil nuline ol ihu In- 

dian li' >\ ( i iiiiicnt , and on tin* spt'reli^oi Vln? ?ilosl iS lln-‘ ^lai <jni.v oi Hastings^ J ii- 
l\, ISi; iniiioilV( lions in the adininistiation, glowing le‘ss and IVss/vK — Happ} re- 
suits of iluj C’(dl( g(' of i'orl V\ dliain — the necessity and w isdom of ‘tins insdtuUon — 
Miggeslions l er-peeiing iliu I'm tin r im})n»\ enuait of onr civil inslilulioiis, vii.—'l he po- 
licy and necessity ot iinpioN ing tlie condit^ni ol tin; nalives — llic Hindoo College, and 
the School Book Society, noticed — h ai s on the sidycet of iini>ai llng knowledge to 
ihfc nalives in a jndioiis manner imiiect ssar} — our pK seiit dnlies coinpiv/.ed in giving 
know ledge and moral princi]des : the means, schools, and the Holy Scriptures — tud 
great advantages lobe expected from such benevolent att(‘in]its, ix — ’^riie * a, sis r.oticcd 
— the obsliicles prc.seatevl by the cast to the improvement of the )>cople -• nide alioiis 
111 the present state ofsovi'vlv that llie la\\s of cast are sinking into disuse, xi. — lUs 
inarks on ManiRis and Customs— the .boundary line bt.'tw cn a savape and a eivi- 
li/od slate — faroliy custoius at the biilh of chiid.fen — su}>(.istilie,us feins of’ j'arents^ 
xlii. — Village schools essentially deneicnt in iheir natiuc, xiv. — iluviiagi* a mere 
im'Tcenary transaction — the. extreme vanity ol ibc Hindoos in these Irunsactions — re- 
marks uii eaily niarriages, xv. — Hie wedding ceremonies — expcnccs of werhlings — 
effects of polygViiny noticed — second marriages — fo*j 'nnalt' days selected, and stars 
(hut not tlie inclinations of the bride a^id bridegroom) consulted re.spccling tiic mar- 
riage union, xm. — tlideclingness of the natives at funerals — divisions of time, ex- 
hibiting u mviarkable coincideuee willi ibt^ customs of the ancient Haxons, xvii. — 
Kemarks on d.e feat in eS, dress, jiolile aiaiiiiers, and houses, of the liii'.doos — no 
poultry— no kllchen garden — iht’ eldest son succeeds to the jdace of the fatiier, xviii. 
— .1 lospitality wiliiinthe rules of the cast — remarks on tow ns — notice of the contents 
of the last thiity pages of the third ehapter, xi\. — ^iagiiice* and Piengalce alphabets, 
XX. — Kemai ks on tlu ijengalee language, xxi. — 'i'he sad dclicieney of the Biographical 
materials respecling the Hindoos sages — anaiigvmtnt of the 'iVansIations from the 
vedcs noticed,- ditto of those from <lic p!iiloso|:liu‘ai wrilmgs, xxii. — Con:[>ai ison 
of the phlios()]jlueal sysleins of the Hindoos with tlmse of die Creel s and other 
nations* of li^e nature of tlie di\iiie exi^>lcucc — greal jonfusioi^ in the difierent opini- 



CO NT IN IS. 


Otis on tlfis snliject, xxili. — Of lh(‘ atVifistiLal opinions, wiv — ()l tiu; nafurc — 

G<>d an isolaled bwing, (l\\;clling in oUniiyil solilti(U*~ tin* soul of Un^ woild — spirit 

• • 

united to mailer in an intangible manner, wvi? — ^/byd, njatli'r as well as .‘.piiit-- (dud 
die great ynnrtdui^o aniiiKd “(jlod . visible, xwii. — Tin- eretO Spin! and the spiiitin 
man ideiilit^ed aj one — the of Gial — snin <^t ^11 jbesc opinions, xxviii,— Sidi- 

lime conceptions sonieliines expressed on the sii!>ject oJ ibe divine naliin*— llie Ciiiis- 
tian idea of JVoviden(S(i not ibiiinf among lliese pliiloso])beis, xxix> - Ct (sition sup- 
posed to have ini^'en from a jtoxA cr inherent in nuttier — from the union of (dod to inat^ 
fer, XXX. — -^un aicbety[>e fumi x^liich ail things were created — the v orld eternal- 
•ter, atoms and the ))rimary elements elenud — oj>inions of scvinal plfilisoplars mure 
cojtccI, xxxiiV — Jde*as respecting the w^rlcl and the gods — llie one (dod never nor- 
Slopped — a trinity of created gods — tlie gads, created beings — llu*, vvoil; assigned to 
the coininon gods, xxxlv. — The po}>ular ceremonies nolliie ladigion of pijiiosupln'is, 
XXXV. — ^^iule (»f man ifi tr.is world— * not a candidate for a ce lestial pn/.e- -flic slave of 
« iiin:]i;mgeahle Tlestiny, \ 
xxwii. — of religion- ce 
gratiou-- absolution, xl. -'i'lie diNsolmion of llif miiverse— llie imturc ofilic cviili iiro. 
i.ien possovsiii llK-ir jiiquiries afl*'r Ifiitli, xlii.— lJciiiaikabje iigicoiiiciil in ih<; forego- 
ing sjiee.iilutions Ijelwepu Uie'IIintloos, (iieeks, ami I'.gypii.uis— olliei cuiiiejilenccs 

— tlie diviue.nature and will mil discinerahlc wiilufnl revelation, xliii. Jvxlract from 

Bai tlieleiny exhibiting the (li.sj)«*rtlai?C4 of the ojiinionJ of ib* (ireehs, xliv. rUVcls 
.of ihc pliiiosopliie^il st.sfein on the J Jimloos- iiiiserabie stale to wliirh tliev are reauc- 
ed by tlie doctriiie^if fate, xlvii.- lixtraot fnnii ilit (irunt's obsei v’liion.s rcialive to 
the moral circiiinslam es yf the I !iudoi)s,,xlviii,— 'Mu; laiw Hooks tlie Astronomical 
^ works thxj Medical sha.^itrfis the wfirks on [hef)*unyV lo hgiun --^the Poetical 
•uoiks, Iviii. On Alusic — on iMliic-t—^ works ol an llisluncal iu» lure-on (ieogra])hy 
—on the Miliiarv art -on ihe Arti— the^Suugskritn (draminars- 1 )iclionarie;s -- dVans- 

hitions from the Sungsl^^riUi, lix — The proprit^y oi forming a Society for improving 

• ** • •• 

our knowledge of thij^iiistory, Literature, and ^J \thulogy ul the lliuduos, lx. 

• • • 

I. — j^ccoun^ of^thc creation, * j 

Pei j/le.xity of the creators, liic/, 


yai. — Of the. body — lli^ soul— •-tlie mind — the uiK](a.s.tane.ing, 
lemoiiies— dovotioip- abstraction, xxxviii. — Death traufmi- 


A2 
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l^inri-iuii tuitfi Iiom tii<; ^.aleiS ol tht: deluge, . . 

1 lie gul .;j'i!i*j ved % Ijn<l. 

lucHiuul ion ol \ i 4 lmoo in the lonn ol a hoar, IruL 

l)|»mions relative to tlie toui\d'alo)!i,ivt' the earth,* ^ d 

l>esen|Uion of the earth,; of its form ; it^: sea'^, nronnlauu?, eountnes j iW tin* si- 
tuation of tiie in a\er.s and IkKs, //.e' 


iL)e\’er»j)ti<)u <»rthe eleva‘! 0 ‘\ of the heaeenlv bodies, 

he I nstitnti h- (d Al'inoo formed from the vedn loimd in the boat given to 


S\v u\ umbliooMi, . V 

ddic \:iri;>ii.s divisions of tin* earth given to the st vi n sons ol l^ri'fii-\ r , . , , Jl,:/ 

tiie lirst alhei i, . . . » It/*.: 

Pril’hoo, the iioa 111000*0 hir.g,. . . * . . . 7 /;/, 7 . 

His division of ilie euilh, and teaehin; sumh v aM.s, . ^ lo:d. 

Dt scri[)li(m of die seven div>>i‘>*i^ ^he i'urili, . * • ■ d 

Division of J n* boo- Hweejo:, h\ i^guidij , . , . f ' V ‘ * * 


kingdom ol Hiinrotn, designati d i31iuri»tii-\ uidio,* oi Inrlja,, i*. 


Names of the <-<>milrics composing li^dia,, . . . * »' // *</. 

Its mountains and rivi rs, * 

Blinrull's posterilv, with the hist of whom einlvd ti e race of S\va\ finibhoov ) , 

the hrsl mitnoi' * i 1 

v’, . 

Notices n specting the st emid, thud, lor.illi, liltli, and sixto' immwnntnriis, or 

peiiotls measuring llte ri len^ ol so many mnnoos, liid. 

Voiveswuln^ th.; ilist inimo<' of the present, 6r scventii mhinvimthrig ] I 

Ikshwakoo, h;s son, tlie first king of the race of the sun, . 

Hislnslorv, and that of his posterity duN\;.i to llie end of tlie sntv'i yooiiii,. / 

Story of ll iiislK huiubd, one of thesi* kings, Ui 

Sugurij, the fnsl king of the. tretu yoogn, 17 

Names of his posterity down to tin* cud ul tjie yoogn, jy 18 

Names of the kings of the raca; of the sun reigning in tin; dwajuiru Aoogu, hdd. 

Kings of the race of the moon in tliis yoogu, Hud, 

Visit wamitru, a ksliulriyn, advanced to,biamhiinho()d^ Jlnd. 

Tradition respecting the kingUom ol Uiuiga-^^aguni, If) 
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Kings reigning through ii*e holee yoogh-^ ‘j,{) 

History Ciiriietl down to thd* Mnj^nlinan conuiicst, 20* C t 

• * • 

Efri^/crors of Di lhi, ! . *i . . 2.5 

Inwi-sions (>(,' InThu ji)' the JNl u.salmi^iis, ^ 26 

Rise oi llu‘ I’.uglisli pou^ pin llte I'IlisI* , 27 

N ivvub.s jjiesiding in Ih ngaf, Jhid, 

'i lie voidv’is invcsicd with the poita; *. ‘ IthL 

(iiue!lies j’l uAjscd l>y uj-(>oddo\ Jaii , . 2S 

ar y ag.iinsl Iiiin, ending in an invilalioV^ to the 16iglisli, Ibid. 

jri' i.; lei hi iVeii tiie iN iiwah and tiie English, 2^ 


Ai rival v)!' /Vdiuiral Watson and Col. Clive, 


Oi liie Knghsli j\nn\- and the battle ol Ihassev, 


v ielory over the Nu\^ab — his death, 60 

ivashm-alct'-kiiaii's ublaiying liie souUis1mj>, .. 

ills ciuelly to lli« IVie^id.-. of^lhe English, *. liud. 

Massacre of tlie, I^nglisii, • ^ 62 

Jhitlle at ll.ooglev* and defeat of ‘Kasihn almCkhah, * JbicL 

I'aindy of Japliui-al^-lvhali pensioned,., ! * .... 

f’einarks on the lliiidoo iiistoryyi *• Ibi L 

J)itto liy Mr. Bentley and SirW. Jones* ^ Ibid. 

Extravagance o^lhe lliinioos in tly^r chronology,. . • Ibid. 

N allies of the fonrteen mi^noos, 

Remarks on the pronej^e.ss of the Hindoos to tlie nijiVv 4 ;llous, 34 

Ueinarks on the pret^eding history, ! . • Ibid. 

Ditto on the military prowess ^f the Hindoos, « • • 3.3 

* # * * 

Mirtrimonial alliances belwt^n the l'am;li(^s of t'ae sun*and moon,. . . . Ibid. 

Ednca’.ion of the Hindoo princes, . 36 

Names of Hindoo kings, patrons of learning,. . j,. . * 38 

Works written under ther^ ^latroiiage, Ibid* 

All the l.iugtry^<!s of tlie earth derived from eighth’*: ii .sources, : 3[) 

^Idie-llimloo courts filledV itli learned men, * dO 

Extract from Muiioo illustrative of the nature of tfie Ilindoo jurisprudence, Ibid* 
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:.|>{>(‘ar',inci; of linn^ 2 ;s wlicii f!)a ] i nuirua ]>rbu:es e\ccuUil|t1i(‘''hi\vs jo- 


latlvc 1o (’<'rl'‘si'a.stjc:il . i . f * ^K) 

lA\tra'.:l, iVuui Sir W. .J jinr-’. oa 'lit: i\ir. I Liidoos, • 47 
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'^riu: laws favoujahlc to the interests of lln^h)! aniliuiis, ///.'V/. 

W'licratiou to the. In ainhiin^, . Pi 

l^ioots that tile wlio'le .s^.stcni wa.s the invention of liic Inaiuhini.'' lor their os*,n pain, .VJ 

. • I 

One hmuTred ihonsaml ():’:n!il!rnis eiilei lamed at one feast,, o'i 

♦ ' • ■ # ** 

l^v( ly cij'euinstadK'i' oi’ iiih <:('/nverU-d iiilo'a somce (.>r amn :h(' Jjrainlmns^ .0 1 

7\<.n omit <>j the ten cereinoiiics called Sitngskarh>, o^’ imiuicalion of lna])ilu:ns 


ironi lh(' linie ol coiKO’ption to u';\’iia;ic, Jf.u/ 

il)oti( s of a \ouih afl«>r inresliiure nltii the poll;?,.* ! 
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OK' THE 


ID(5torp, i^anftf rs!, ann iitfraturc of fl)c Omtioos. 


HOWEVER (IHTiCQlt it may l)e, if not irnpossibl<', lo (race Hie origin dT tin* Hindoo nation.^ 
a1i(i however absurd its own eliroiiolooy, the IliiKfoos must be allovu-d a hy^li elaiin lo aie 
tiquiry : tlieir mc^t early*writings, Iheir uiiehan<;iiig maiiueis, and a van('ly of Taels eoiiiu eled 
witli their records which are noticed in tlis and oilier woiks. establish fills Tai l In \ond all 
fonlratliction. l^-it how humbling is th(‘ consideration, that wl.ole ages of tin eailiest hislory 
of so large and inlerestinjor a portiou ()(^ mankind should bi' buried in an oblnion perfectiy 
inipene(ral)l(‘. llojj’ inayy aste^nishing evemts, how niaii\'»p!ei ious monunieet" of ih" (lowers 
tilt! liuinan mind, must have bt'tm thus losl lo atf po.>lerjty ! ;^ud y i tins is in a grt^al .It ^n e 
tlie case, impeding all Hit! nalions pf iuilitjuily duiing the revolution of all the ages priftr lo 

that of liiModotfis. In lids culjialilc negbd (d lecordyig real facts ‘‘'’d in the iiiveiilion ot 

lictit.'oiis ones, claiming tlfeir desceid rrom llu' gods, and lilling n^dlioiis ot vs ars with fht* won- 
derful actions of their foreTallnrs, how poor, Ia)w contemplibje dees tin raie ajipeai [ 

Butni''* W (‘ (In M to concliui •, fh:;lflrerc‘ iS* nothing biif fable in tin whole -^if tin Ilnnioo at 
^eoinils of tlieiiist ag'^'s*? M ly then' not be some fragmt'nts of rt'al liisbnv,:ind some allusions 
lo (hV Slate of primt'vji s/udi tv, even in wli;i,t the Hindoos have ternu^.l lli^ srifyri yotigii r — 
Tiu‘ story ol^ S\v iij iiniiilioov:!,^' may i)^* a tradflion r*‘lative to the ntnui ; nor is it absolult'ly 
impossil)h‘ lli;#t iiit‘ Illadoys slioiTid have been a distinct peoplt! W>om the period of the tainfu- 
sion ol (ongiK's, nor that (hevslionld liave fliul tradilions among them of the Hood handed tlow n 
fforn age to age, ae.d presciMed with afl that ri'vtTcnce wliicli the ancients are known to havt‘ 
cherished tov\ards every tliinj; nroct'etiing from lheirjanc(;slors. 

Shoakl thisrficcouiit of iimbhoovij,.liowcTer, hr pure fable, and in consequence thisap- 

a m 

* *Sce f»a 2 :e 0, 

A 
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plirniion of <!h Morv to Nonfi f) ' wiiolly unfcDrihl.', Di^'n .irr .‘^11;) prominoni Uirh In 

ill/' IJi’nloo liisfory. io (■luiclusioiis ri-‘Sj>/’Ct iiiij the* ol the- 11 ludoo iiiitioii> 

'vvliifli c.innof he ver] unir of <hr Irullh 

if 

From fh<‘ Ilf tin’ V('*(lns, tl« ' dt'/'j) vonrrntion in -wirn li limy ;irr In"]'.]’, an/l roru 

niriim; ( it ruii.sl.'ui('/‘S, i1 srmnis' v/'rv *|>robal>]<'. flial (lic^'nosl jiaris of ( l^rs/' v, orlvS A^ ( it 

wrilli'ii iiiioul tiirrmirof Diuid: this allows a sntriciciit jirriod, aftt r Iho.conrusi/ui of 
for th ■]r.mio(»s to Lav/ mad/' Ih/ ir s<‘ttl/ mont in India, atn! (o iiavo at <ain(;d tha t dt yrre 

<.r (’ivili/.alion iv'/jii! )((' to f/wm tin- rudiiin'iits of that (•i\il and ro.ligious polil) which ha- d* - 
S<’('ndc.d down to iin |)!X‘.s{‘n( timrs. 

The redu contains ti./' nanu'S of many of the most crlcbratcdi of fli(‘ Ifh-doo philosophcrr. ; 
and tiK'roforo it may he supposed that tlic ori^^inal sontenros ,sootru>) of t(u‘ duisiiuniis, /torn 
Avliich tin- doctrinos of the six f^rt'at sehools of phh<.e.op}i\ were draw m. innst havi:' siu'ct'^-dod tlic 
oriiiiinal vedu at no great di (anre of tinee ; and at a period not very much later tiu* Institutes 
<‘f Mwnoo. tln'ir great /‘pie poem, tin' jl;uriay(m!i, and tiieirhrst aslroiiom'e.al worhs, so wor- 
tlty <>f the l)('st (lavs (tf fie- jlind./o nation, must haoe h/^en wil((/'n. I'hi.s will c':irr 3 ’ ns on/' oi 
1\v< hundred >ear^- helovv iJamh, who prohah’y Iiv/'il alioni hv/' iiundred sears b/'ho'e the Chris- 
tian f'ra ; and wdiih' sve ;nf thus hr/^ugl/t to tin linu' of Aiisfolle, wli/ ii the («reeh )/’arniiig 
had at (.lined ai! its ghnu , wr shall have' allossed sevi'n ‘iicu.d' » d y ears to tin' ]) iiidooja in ssliicij; 
pf'riod tiveymas h ‘ si 4 >|>(»s(jd lo hav(' carri'.'.d tlicir iitv-ralarv t{' its highest perhctlon, 

"!’he era <»f Keishnh nn»y he placed about ^hree hurniied yeart loTore flie inrarneflon : in 
srbo:;e tim/’ some of tn/' b( si of llic minpr pof'fs. SkC. lived. \ e:v soon rifterwards tin' hlhliP- 
IdiL.jriJtu, in whiili tins h/'ro is sa (li^x^jly distiin^^uished., mu-t a-so tmv(' lioen wr)tf<'n., as v.ell 
th ' most ancient pooranhs, and t!ie Shr.”-Rlia.^:avht'i, in whleh \vre’h aNo Krtshnh on-of the 
principal {)/'rson:iiy\s, lh‘i(' arrangement of the vedii, by Viase. It ij probabU'. rJiisf alia be re- 
ft'ireii t<> thi' p/'rioit. 

I 

Wean- now arriv d at the point fror wlionr-' the Tliidoo'^ /hte rrmrrirnrrinrnf of the 
present age, the kiilee yoogu ; and from hence tiie putii o: tin hi doiian becomes more i'lumi- 
nated. 


These ideas, if in any degree correct, will throw some faint light on the Hindoo chronolo- 



f'N Tin: iii Mioo iiiSTonv., 


gy : an;! fhc audior is liapijy in olisorvinj;, fjjat thry corrt'spoiul preify iif*;;r)y uals all fito la- 
fi>ri)iat.;on jiilhcrro pnhlisiirtl vi liicli haii any t Liim to no'iot', and winch ii'” io iu' foufui iti th:*. 
uivi?}u;ibK‘ Rr_--.*arr b'-s niado My Sir.W. Joiu\s, Mr. Cv.)!.;'hioj[vi,p Rii... ii't’iitlnjy and oCiirr -nntltj- 
U)c‘i^ in S!in<^lvii(.u. 

t ^ 

• • 

\Vr shall nowmvn ah/if;f rpdotut' of Ui^': S/iC/c/u's of lltstonj r,('nt.nn;'tl in t]i(^ Fiusi (^iiA r'TEit 

• H • ' • ‘ 

of f.]}is v.'t)} li j h»‘:ns‘ roador >vi;l ahln <§» fi?i nt .s:ki)(; idr.i how )ar ( su'-lchii:; 

coniinu tiu'. abfJ^r^ cUionolo^i'.al theory. 


'Ph'* Hindoo hislojy of Oir. prosonf four yooi^iis roinmonres with Wirrk of creation, after 

v'.'liuii the (i'l?}*! ’S to h; v,' peeo drawn from the waiers of <h(' d<‘iu<;'^ !)y a ])i*rsou,to err'ate 

uhoru tlu‘ i;oii l.o'iiiilsi divht-.l litin^cdl into <vvo oaits, oiu* of v^hit h heoain* S\vayujnhli()()vii, 

• • 

aii({ tile otlu r tl’o oi (uis ]}i rsoiia:;c*. 

# i 

TJje tiicii u;o(’.s on to declare, that the sou of this Hiiulof) Noah divith'd the earth, or, 

as is luoro rc'isouahle to sii])[)ose, that part of it to which thesis sous of Jaoii-t hail oDiii-iaiod^ 

* • . • * 

iiilo s< veil {>.irts. or dvv’jrjuis, as ihiikshu, Ko^^hu 5 Kioiuu li*j, Sliakw, .Hoosiikurti, Siiainiiilu, 

and Jun:I)oo.' 


riitdioo, the i;raitds()p*of Swayiiinblic^ovu, cousi^erefl as (ii«' lirsf hiui; of tliis rufouy suc- 
Ci >1111.; the patiiiii hal sti.ie, is Siiid to have su.hdivhled hi^ iu!)' .et.iiie* , and to his 

: o!>jo,ets agriculture, sonic tlic arts, vNc» 'I'ke iiari.e *!.e l ailli, is said* to luivc 

hecii dc rived rKuii I'lidhoo. 


S(V(’n 

v'hildreii 


soTis of this nutiiarefi, recciviuir distiuet ponious of {ei ritoiu . 

. d . , . _ 

; and one* (iftiiese sou.^, Apidu'rn, ()!>taiu('t! J 1 c p 


h' : d ll erri a lu. holr 

Hi i imuu and eivio' a d 


ainouL; his uiiu* ■'ous, Kishuvit, tlu' i;raufkon*of tld^ n^onarci). h in',< 'ous, bef he c.>v(- Jds 

9 • . 

Ui!',:,doU) lo ♦dull iitii, the oddest, vviio liowev'-r rctuliicd (.nh' a pai'l, v ' n h ’aas ea’h'd ailer lilrn 

Hlianitu- V iirshu, and v, hicii is sairl to have evti iided hoiu luoiud Ik . iIp'vm t<» ill; sea. I Im* 

^ • 
o.irnes of luuuit^-foui kiiii:;^, disceuded frouT i>huruti!, are iie.vl :;i‘w a. with tfi(‘ last o! nicui 

, ) said to h:iv(‘ ended the ra4‘ (»f S\va^uiu]>i;oovii. 

• • 

* ( 'anta’m \\ iliord, aio oriiiie:' lf> lii s tA\ n t In-oi \ , savs, PicK vjiii iirli.fh s thi* 1 \ '^ia , e mk jm - . a r . 

Ivt'jst'.u ai s.c-f> Io lli( eoimiiic- rMac r i" n!;, d <• < a'-|.a)ii >ca, lOol ^hc W <• o t n 

I o ome liii inr;U<l< sd(;rw)i.ee. ; S*al ii tl.c r,i !li h !‘oosid,. u l u hs ^cla.iKt ; iMiiiiuiu l.ioiuut- 

eU to the the Ahiiatie .eni I'ca.idr - as .oid .h-inhw) is li>:ha.” 


A 2 


t I'hc ceiiiiti N <U' lani;<luni-of i’lr uilu. 



IV 


iNTfiomiCTORY KKMARKS 


Wc no\y come* to the next dyiiasty of c/alkul the ^escei\.dantJ; of the su.!. Ihshwa- 

koo, tl»e first <»f tlfo’ faiiiily, 'vitli his oi^lit hrt'lhrcn, rc*ii;iied over Bliiirntii-\ fni, Ihslnva- 
koo prcsidiiiii ovrr f!:(r central division, ami making Oialr, tlicu called Uyodliva, his 
Includ'ini; this monarchy the j)!>oranus j^ite ns tin: naoiCs <»f tWcMiiy-uine suverci^n.i, i ^li the 
last of wlioni wasulosed the iirst ai^e, <»r the snfyii voo^ik * 

Samuil was thu name of the* fust tmikaixli of *thc next age, flic treia yooge, in which tw( nty- 
three persons are sui>posed to liaie reiginak *he lad but one of whom was Rarnii ; about w hosi 
lime, w'c have (‘onjectured, the Hindoo literature had attained its highest perliietion. 

Ten kii>gs of the race of the sun appear to have reigned in the lliird age, or what is termed 
the ifivap /r ( yoogu. 

The history now goes back almost to the-(‘ommrneemenl of the sijlvii yo(»gu,, to tin other 
family distinguished in the Hindoo history as the race of the moon ; and begins w»tli i^ooio<>- 
rnvii, who was tin' son of Ila, tliegrand-danghter of Vk>iv rswi In, the l.iih r of iUswakoo. 'I'ii'S 
nionamdi nuuh' Brnyagh his enpifal, and fortj -six kings of th:: race of (he moon., in a di»t :4 ' 
line, extend to the eiese of the thiru age. 

^ I 

The ksiidtriyu kings of the race of (iic moon who ri^gmat in tin; j-r'csenl a:;'*, or tl;c kwicc 
yoogii, ainonni to (hirt) -seven, and the rest (d the Hindob kings, of other families, down 
the Miisiihnaii e.onqufcst, at (lie ( losi- of the fourteeiUh eentiny, anLount to ninet v, of the iie- 
lowing dynasties ; after ihe ksl>uni>ns, a rare of^ingi'.^aiosic silting on the thione of Delcd^ 
who W(‘re d< sia'iided from il)e famous Mugndhu family ; next suceeeded the (ioutiimn slyte*:,- 
ty, the patrons of the floeeldliu he.'csy ; then the Muyoorn dynasty, .and after the dethrone^ 
ment of its last prinee, Shnkailityu, a^oyal stranger from the Kumaoo induntairis, obtained the 
kingdom ; tmt who, in his tur.n, ua; destroyed by Salivaliiinh tlit' king of rrtitist’hanu. "i he 
two in'xt l.imiiu's wi're yogecs, the following one v;oidyus, and th^ hist family o( Hindoo kings^ 
sitting 0.1 the throne of Delhi, were lajpoots. 

Jt must not be su})])oscd by the reader, thatehc above lists of king’? can be depended up- 
on in forming elironological ealculatioiiSj though they have been really si leeti d from the poo- 
ranus: for the fraini'rs had no intention of assisting (In k countrynK ii to acquire a knowledge 
of history ; the record was purt ly casual, or intended to lill up a story respecting a favenrit:^ 
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hero. Tiu! early division o/ IlincloDSt’lunui into many iiulcpendcnt kin^domsi also increase:^ 
this dinicuHy i for thr()u/;h what dynasty shall those chronolo^ioal calculations he ina(l( ? 

"rijc SliSiktcoSiirnbljcdij,*^. one of the tnntiTrs, coiiltiin'- a list of rifty-tlinc kint^doins in India 

taken in its lar^(^t sens(^, outsat what time they existt;d in a ilistiiict forrf is uncertain, and 

• * • • 

their houndaii<s aie hut vrr)i in)[)er‘V^ll) t!« scribed in tfco- ahov* u<uk, (seepage .S.SS). The 
names of tl:('so ( ouiftiirs or kiiigjftAns are I V.gn, ihnigh, J^ulingii, koriilu, Siirveslni, Kashni^TU, 
K amij-roopiJ, Mhlnwasliiri’, .Andlini, Sour.isiitrij, (joorjjhri^ 'I'roilinmi, Mnlnyana, Kurnatu, 
UvuRtee, v'idnrhhn, AIukk), Ahhiaan, Mal .’vu, Gholii, Punchaln, Kambojh, Virain, Ihindyh, 
Videhn-Bh )oni( e, Valheckii, Kiralti, Vnkh^naiiii, Khoorasanii, J^hotn, C’hivnii, Artnirogh, or 
Mjilia-Ciuv epallj, ShceluhuWii, Gourii, Ajliha-Kaoshniii^ M ugndhii, Oolkiiin, Sl)ri^-Koon- 
tiiln, U,ine, Konkjimj, Rl.i keyh, Shudrn-'^eini, Kooroo, Singlmln, Boolindn, Kiitt’im, Mutsyu, 
Mufiiii. Souvt^rn, Lulanni, V^ji vviirn, and SoiiuThuvn. 

• • 

The aiitli#!' )><‘gs leave to refer the reader to the hrst chapter of this volume for a more dc* 

• * 

tailed vi('w of Jiiiidoo history, and for other observatiom^ on the subject. lie cannot, how- 

• • 

ever, reliain (rein a<idin;i his earnest wish, that !?onie Snngskrilfi scholar would devote. his lei- 
sure to a wi/rh e>o this .suf^joc^^ drawn entirely fnfh) Jliiufoo sources; persuadi'd as he is, khat 
the pooruo ' 0 thorougi.ly and judiciously (wamined, W’oiild cither alTord ample materials for 

a succinct ijistory of Jiii!ii«,;or supply ni¥nei^)us fragmeifts of the most inti rfrsting and important 

• • 

nature. To a person projiosing toVommence* a work of this kind, he would recommend the 

employment of b d natives to diaw,out tb ar and msnuje tal>l(rs of contents of ('very poo* 

• • • 

• ranh arul every historical po(^m. 'I'lij^.wdwy shorten the wofk to tfte English scholar; who, 

• * • 

havhig ill these mabniais beffore him, would see at once wlndlu r these hidden treasures cogld 
supply wliat is so exccediiifily desirable, a comple te Ilisl^wmof this vn\y jifiaiiU and interest^ 
ing people. 

From the whole of what the author ha'^Ijecn able to collect and comlensc relative to (he 
civil state of tln^ Hindoos, the reader wiW b(^ able to perceive something very superior t*o mere 
savage life, or to brutal uncontrolled tyranny: thedljndoo kings,* tlmugh absolute, were re- 
strained by laws and pritests verily believed lobe divine; — the laws contained some excellent 
principles, though they were excec'dingly partial, and void of that purity, justice and benevo- 
lence, W'hkh Christianity has inj'u?»ed irUo the institutions of nations calling themselves Chii«- 

* And not the Tura-Tuntru, as given by mistake in page .jGO 
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xh'\ ih>". vo.ny iMsl som ' iiid and asvH.iaJloiis oxccodini^ly pcrnirluus l/> 

so: i. ; V : 4)uf. alV t o/.oaljd (‘xandnaiion of V.us syhj/;n), so while wo adir.it, that 

*1 'Avc mi i')' f'» :ipj;rov!‘ a.'ul artnilr..* .!:i li;-.- ioyal., jii.ruda:, and sooial ins(i(,:j(,i()nf; of 

ilo- iLiiido^S v.\ ai j ooinn ll-il <n acknoWl ’tliaf llioso laws which exalted t:io prioslhoud 
ii.io (iivini(i(S,--t'hlch iov".' **. 'f Ih:* monaroh v.ii'j iib^o!nto pn\ffn- over the IKos, properly, and 
I'ht ;<y of tlio snhj'ed- a* li pmciH 'd iloino-^jir *,lav(;rv, — consi^pioiJ one half, viz. the 
f(MnaI'" population, fo a of perp.jlutl sorvltiMo and oi^noranc-e. ann nine toi^Tiis oT llio 

male population (o nvntak civil : :u\ bodily d'lvcry undci- tlio priest:-;^ must have been o>j.-;e;)Uai* 
ly vicioio. aiid iiii'/l' i io!*'. 


Nvo. .’an tliO anthoi rcfi iii. from paiisiin; in this place, and oliVrinf^ up Ii/s’most Ine^rtfclL tlian'zs- 
i;i\in:;^ (othotiiral and lb iio.ii ont ( i ov« i nor ol ail thini^s, lor }>Iac'iii;^ al c r .so many froimni' 
d(»u . I .. vol'niiMo., lids vad and i ntorc^iin*; poilion of mankind under the (./ ov.n'inuetu* 

He feels ihi-) cpMiilud-' not onlv’ whou in* eont ra-is :he Ibilish Covernmeiit wdh Lin; al)Si Into 
aiul rapai'ious tyrannies (vf tlie f/nam r I i indoe and Mnsnlman princes: but he fiaidsil, as <jnc 
ulio has Ion:; uitin sved lli^’ mild and paternal nature of the '^iiprenn* (^>veriurient.''‘ wl'icii, 
with in “es^aiii sobcitinkn «M'deavour< to meet, (as .far as (h< Pi Hi,. of a few en* 

as;Mt'df individn.iU, ean j)ossil)ly meel). (lie wants an,[ eireureor;a,ew:> v^f so umL a popniation, 
so immense an (mijn’r e 


d'liere may, no doubt, in so lari^e an es!af)livhmenr as t! .;! wln. fs f v^iepfees the vviiole I.^ody 
of thi‘ llonoiirable (lempanv’s i.ivil S(;rvants, r)r foVe:/! indn i ;h; j!;: slenriet the (-rx-d of 

the sivbject, b\ ne^lectdi'; thek public duti('S, o«'-by at rnpidilv of the native 

cdTicers ; but the author hopi's tjial these instances are con.itantly <he nui.dni^, and he »s iiap;))’ 
ill addin:; ids reiK’w^'d te.^timoii) to tlu' gn'at advanta^^es which. Iiave resulted to the ‘;;’d, 
from the estalilisliment of the Colha^e of Kor| W'iliiam. 'kiie iidLicncc of this iu‘(;!etien oii 
tin* noiiorabh* (.’ompany’s ^ iul srrvant.s under thi.s Jb'esid< ncy is iiuv, seen te he yn-at and 
saliilarv ladt-cc! : lornu ilv, a v'uiii; man, aftf-r iii' aniial in liuli:., could icn;.i!ii In piiv.icv at 


• 'I'lif rN|.ir...c.| l.y 111.- Mf.sl M.ir(|;:;.. ..fUasl-nyvs, hi- S|.c<..li ,!. -lie |!,e 

Etiui.-Iiisi. ili- th<i ''.atiiJii.y,! .lT.li:.-.-el,.n.n>.il'.,rh.n, ni.|..-i i.-,ln hl<- vM-i-.ith 

■■i 'll. .iicmr; 1111,1 ii .-luiiH.I In- ;h-.,liti-.l , h.it Ihiit the ti. v.niim il„s in-..) ail.ln-v'jwa. 

dHiirn-il.uill.livii. t,,,, ,,|,i,.i!,,..MMli^iiir,(',l.s.,-i,tiji‘vjilE,i,iaki-lhc-M-,y ,u,nv ui J'.) it-niN clnir t., Hr 

It iity (,i our liuii.lll Mllljccis, 


1 I liii t'lilivc iitiic-i-s „l' nisi.,-,,, on arcoiinl oftheir n-aiit'of pro'lii'y h k) llioir ox.’os^ivo OH|,ii|ify, 
sti-.i.l o( ho,... loiihlii! icsiitiiins to the- SniR-uoi- .\i.i-etralc«, havo uhvay; been Uii- gjTiaU“-l Ei-oti,-.-. .,i 
lie Cu.miry. 



ON Till'. inNlH)(> lllSTO'IV. 


the apltal jufit long enough hf coittrnci liabils and d- ids whlU (■xringiii>n(‘d alTpiivalr virtue 
«nd all pnbli.' S])irii ; and, thus prnpa.n'd, hr* vrrnt to his .‘;!ali(HN tin* .s()li(iid(M.r whudi was fa- 
vourahlc to the indulgence of every p^iv^^e and public vice. IJnt non . the leHMeiur at the 
Crdhige, and t|^c public examinations there, lorni the characlc'r (.fti-e individual ; and he jn(»- 
reeds to his stalioh^with Die ew^ of alHiis bdlow-stiKhnits and el the wliole Kiiglisli eeinniu. 

iiily following h^m ; and with^tlcs dcf'p com it^ion also, that^eve.ry step of his further advauce- 

» * * • • • 

incut ill the s, ivici *rayst dej)ejid eidin ly dii his merits. 

• 

» • * 

Ri'Sprding ties (hdi. ge, it is dinicult to say v^hieh is most to lie uond.nv d at, fl.:’ m 
ef the mail ui.e ferraed it, or (he folly ofthose «ho have lahoured toi^rove it uiin-eee-^.iry.— 
lf*i( was n(n''Ss"rv tnat young nieii, sent out to superinti'iid, as ( (dh'ctc-rs, indgrs, \ c. 
and popuions d/eti-^ds, sh<.»uld know tin language of (h(‘ p<*oj)!e uIio.m- im.-st ininnitaet (onc( ms 
Vrcrc^to be e(l ill ti, v‘ir tiainb, — that titosc yoir.ig men v\iio should lu'conie trate* and 
1udg(\s skouid i'i'A^ la ws 'oiiich they were to dispense, and l>e able to neigh the ( Ddeiicc 

of plaintiir afid eeu ndant upoii which they wci(‘ to (!(‘cide. then (lie uele.';e wai^ nec'‘Ssary. 

J f it was desirable I le'^ e<>v(‘rupient should Know the c.^jijcity and siitloleiu ^ (d j , nu'/e.lat' S 
foieliic.e before U cenb led (he, mo.4 inijw.i (ant Trust ae.d tl?a( [x hous aboid to In, place cl 
jn liUT.Mive sbuat ions, and hefond the reach of Cc*ntroul,* hould tirst In' brought to know ilic 
lieee.ss'dy of mana^ine (in ii own aifaijs with di<ri( tiou, tin n the eoih g- wa> necc ss-i;} . — if it 
was im})ortaiil to (he l.a[)j»i« 'ss of (he gf>vi*rn(‘d, tiiat tfii y should In- ah!( to ui.iKc appiiiation 
to (h . ir inagislratfT wlthouf, liie iiit-'i-ferenci' of persons under many b injU ilioiis to heconn^ their 
repre ssors,— that*[iie suhjerts should iu#t always he r(n'nind(^l that ih ir govt'i luu's weie ii'f-n of 

a strange speech, - that native men of '••iirriir^shnuld he patronf/anl, a nd tin ir dlb. • u'e (veiled 

« •* * • 

to give do the world tlu' s4.on s of ITunloo literature', and to lay (tpsii the nurd cm. n irr' sect^rn 
• • " * 
of idolatry on oartli, — or, if it was important to (he intei^’st* of science , kl'‘:d Jhinjp' uns in si* 

Illations of infiuoiice, scalt'Tcd.over tlte greau ry)art oj J iwba, .slioubl 'uv capahh of exploring 

the hidden treasures of ilindco le •ining,, then (he eoljoge'w.Ts necessary. If it was of tiio I:e,f 

eonsequence to Die hap;:ines.s df the native^. •that the se:naiil.s ef the Cempany sl; )nld bi' aide 

to soloct with wisdom the va^t niuUItudvVof inlMior native (dli'. ^ r-. ; ;i:\ ad over lie eoui:tr\ , — 

• 

or, in short, if it was necessary to the ha.])pife ss of tiie native s, o; it) tlie glory of Ibitai'!, thil. 

■4 . ’ • . 

tie- authority of Mngland slwi|ld be ])res(‘rvr:[ a.’el [lerji i:.:i(<’d i > tie* e:i>t, (lent tie- eole of 
F(Wt‘\\ illiam w^as necf'SHary, and (lie moi-t Ne! h- Maiqit:., > deserve s the thaiiL of 

p • 

( very native, and of e very mau«of leaiiTi;g in the vu i’.d. „ 


Still, the autho; feel* it he duty re p'-ctfu''\ to suggest, f<,; the corn, idcratioii of th-c SayMire: 
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Mil 

6'orrr/imrnf, 'v^ hilc this suhjrrl is before him^ an idea ortwo^ roiinpctcd^ as he humblyconceivcSy 
nith the further imj}royement of the country: he tumid recommend— that the it hole body of 
Hindoo and Miisnlman law now in nse, and the Uej^nletions of (ioverninenf, be laid before a se- 
lect l»o(ly of law’ olllceis, assisted l)y the oldest^ and the most enlightened of the lion, ('ompa- 
ny\s servants, and that these persons, eor^^spondin/; with tln^ fju*sl inK'lIii^eift persons in every 
part of India, he flireeted to form a' body of civil and .criminal "law suited to the present cir- 
cumstances of oui Indian (unpivc; to be presenf(‘d for n'vision to tlie {Treat laiw Ollireis of 
Clown, and to the Piirriament oV liUulaud ; that this code of law, when ratilied. he t’anslat- 
ed into the lan^ua^Te of eveny district ( ontaininir a court of ju^tice, and two cojiii'S of it d('}) 0 ' 
si.'ed in eai ii court, bw the use of tin' council both of the piainiiu and drfcndiiiit ; the Jn <je 
an i first law oilicers to be also supplied v/ith copies ; and further, that eveij s'ludent be i'x 
pected to read this code tluicc over durin<» his stay in the <‘o:ic.{ze, rnd to . t/itMid re^uhir lei - 
tun. j in w hich it shall be explained ; — that (he proci'ediir^s oi every court of law be courluct- 
<‘d in the lanjj;ua”;e of the district in w hich each court-house is sitr-ated, ; that every %Tud^n* un- 
dcTSland, and eveu y attorney plead iu this lan';u.\Li : that the pro's eediuG.' tu' open to a\\, av'd. 
iVc'.t lU) cause be exiimiiUMl, nor any witie. sses heard, in privati , tiy.ilie <\lhcers ol (he Cocnt. 
previously to the open trial in (‘ourt, on pain of a verv heavy hoe , tlial there hr lormed at 
Ih^ rresidenev, a Collcip' for the instruction of native law ollicei^in tiie legitimate nn aiiing of 
this code, and tiiat no native atloriiev (after a certain period) be jauinitt-d art in a court of 
justice without a certificaU* from this colh‘ge ; -that ('very instance of bribery, perjury, and 
extortion, eonnci*ted with the administration of jnslice, or the exenition of (Im laws, be pu- 
ni-.hedin some mode most likely to counteract these. cM'imes, vo common at pn smd, and so ex- 
ceedingly deslrnctire of the happiness of the sidy'Tt ;*'^Mha( no [)erson be appointed to the of- 
fic'^ of a t lianadar, or to any other office filled by natives, without o, recommendation from 
ten of the most respectable inhabitants of the tow n or village wdnmi' suvdi offic<'ris (o !)e plac. 
cd ; that soin ' mode be so’^^l't oT interest^ing tin* inhabilafits of towns in improving tlieir 
roads, In nunoving nuisanc* in watching over inferior officers of 'lie police', ii [iroinoting dif- 
fer(*nt ohj ats of benevoli'Uce, and espev ially eharify-schools, w hicli iiiigid be Hujiported by an 
annual collection fiom the inhabitants themselves. 

I 

The jvri iciple so justly n'coi^nized by tlic Parliament of Great Ibitair.yth it it ^he duty of 
lie Cb ^ ernment to improve the civil and moral condition of our Indian subjects, though (h's 
rocogni»io*r\vas preccdctl by a long and painful delay, was hailed with joy ky every philan* 
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throju^t. It i/njiooiblr jo .my <>hj/Tl uortliy of individuii) oxisleifcf < , if (he 

of otljors fjf ii(t( iiirJinled In tliat oI)jf*r< : hut |io\v iiiiirlj iiiojv' Ouo tliis of /jalions fJmn of 

• • 

individiuJs . — The Marquis nf'lluf^thigs^ iu his Life most / \ce.Uent. nddros to (he Students of tlo' 

vcry^oolingly tak(‘5 up tlio senti-iicnt of tb,* House of ( Diuiiions, and urines uith j^real 
forro the poliev/jhe iiocM'jsity* and tlie <ri\ine obli^nrion of raisin.- to ralloiial and happy lib 

tilt' subjects ofjliis \ast cnijflre; and Jhe autlfor is )iap}>v^ observe, jhaf, niidf'r bis I^ord.sliip'.s 

• • • • • 

adnunUtralion, experimenfs have boon made to imparl insfruelion fo lln^ risin*^ i^onoiation in 
coi|nlry.- in their ouji tonj^ue, a;;r(':\d)l;‘ |o 1 be iinprovrd syslen) of eduralion for (he 
poor. V liicb, as a ^raiid prineipb' of moral heidlh. luoTnise^ to is si'inble in its bb ssin^'- -Ije ti-M 

of li/o. the e^ rv leaves of which ;iir said to b:‘ fot ihe hadini^ of (Ih‘ nations.” 

. 

Man\' of iliost'* wlio If.ivu^ r< llecb'd on fbo mist'rabh’ ensl.ivod but dolieato rinnnnsfanet , of 

• • 

our Hindoo and rvlnsiiliiian Cellou sidbjtn ts, have bdt (he a!ixle<y leM, Iin i<y;ielii[i;T. in 

Llut slii!;1it si iJKiniiein, Ine labrie of our liuli.n) ]>t»riev, i* should shiver to atoms, bet il now aj)- 
pears, that these appr(du'ns^oii.s, lik't manu otlnns Conned m tiilo walkinc; in an unknown path a* 

mi(lnii;,]it. are wlioli^ j^rrtuiulless. It is iiojv' proved bevoml tin; ])ossibilit y of ht'; itatiou, that the 

• • 

Hiiuloos, bkt' all oilier human beings, are more pleascfl with day than s\ilh ni^bl, w heivtht* ii^Ul 
is j)erniitt(’d to sliino upon t]i(?in llirongh^a. iiiodiuin whieh dimitiislH's the t'fluLonice ol its ifl) s: 
and tliat lln'iefort* the rudinv'nls ofUnov, lodge may be inqiailod with peifu i safelN. Man, in the 
essential prifo i[)Ies of his*natur(‘, aud in bis wants, is tlio same i;i ( very ciime : in tin' t'lior/s 
of tie wise and good to impiove iiis coiiditlon, llierofon\ t!ie great (liiVn'ult) lie^ in dise^yvering 
fits real ( ircumsl.fliees, aud in suiting fke mean;, to the ( yft. 


« 0 

• duties to lliis people set'm !.o Ih' rompri/'d tn imparting to ih ne fire. 

aniUthen .sacre^ prim.ipL’s ; and in this/ itnldiki'twork, \e/e/eA,*i> u*d! as liie exten- 
sive eir. i«hiti;ni of ede.nu'ntary Vorks on the tir^t priiwdpb'S of seiene'*, ami of tin; Holy St'iip- 

• * 

'ure.s, ougiit itf be p.itroniz'*;! wlierevt'r [inwei. or iiHIut'Mee, or jirop nlv. hi'. In rn tiy a 

ens rrovidt'nec be::! wvod. \\ lie is a btMu faefor to mankind who i . hes a bbide oi ipass I > 

V 

grovv win re one never jirvivv before, liow imn n mort' is he tin- tri ml ot man. >, no la r 

■' • • 

held ('xtensive as a fourth pa#t of the i^abitable globe *li'iafs''f ,i wlileli to ^ julng up aifd le a; 

fruit unto life eternal. ** . 

• • • 

r • . . * • . 

The Ibitish government InaJ reap tlie highest ndvamages from tiu' gt't.n re’ < im ,' he e. o' 


* Tilt' Vi'lyahiv'i. or the Hixoao t’os.i.iGr, and tlif ‘-i nor.r lloos '^rx iRTv. in (hth-neo 

Jii'iliest liojiour on tho.',e who origiiiated .is well a'' (*ii thoso 'e.i,.; (-{iiHiDel m otall; u. 


le ' 
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Schools: an iiwohinfary aflaclimont necessarily lakes placft betwi‘cn the person who beslowff 
knowledge and the rerij)ieii(. Every person who has read i*ark’s travels, must have perceived 
the aiiia/iiig (dleets of (he iMaliomedaii schoolsjn Afri^*a, in drawing the hearts of the natives 
thus taught to tlieir superiors. It is a singular fact, that in all the corupiests whieli they have 
been able to r(‘t.iiii, the Maliomcdans have moulded thp conquered i:ito their own disposition: 
(li(5 dillerciice in temper and tharacler betwee^n the Miisiilman^ind the Hii’doo in Bengal, 

i . t , 

(lioijgh l»o(h were oiicc Hindoos, is quite astonishing, and can only be attributed to education: 
it is (he same ehang<- of (.haraet«‘r which is so visible in the native Africans after receiving in- 
structien iu (h<‘ Mahomedan schools. 

At some future time, thes(‘ nati\e seliools may also be expected fosupj)ly a superior race of 

rneti ft)r all the inferior olliec's of government and p(die(‘, who will abo form the uniting link 

In twiiai tlie [lopulafion and their benefieient government. 'J'iiese fruits cannot be expeett'd 

till yt'ars have. elaps(‘d after schools sh/all hav(' been gmunally established, and therefore tli^ 

author refrains from enlarging : but, as this horde of* rapacious oppressors. dressetl ie. a llttU 

brief authority,’ is, and has always been, tlie greatest scourge of tlu' cohiiti ^ * so. a grea(e»' good 

can s(are<'!y be found for if, tlu.ii upright and benevolent men to fill up all the sebordiuafr of. 

bees of government ainl police. Somcdliiug of the hu ger*aiid rapacity of*} hose men woold be 

* 

removed, ])erhaps, if a hue of twenfy-iiim's the anioynt of tiio sum given as a douceui for obtain- 

* ♦ 

ing a place were levied on every offeiukr, ball of it to go to the informer. 

* * 

The Si CONI) (’lexrTf R of this work coiUa .rs aijt ac'^ount of the dilTen T t rasfs or orders o( 
Hindoos, which, inrluding v>hal may lie V4.1.ed the. trading casts, amoun} in euiirber t.; moTC 
than forty. To (his is addi d, a description of the arts, the manufaeturc' , and the agrfTtiVirt 

of th< Himloos,aud of tiu' climate, soil, and jircilucc of lb iigal, coriiprisini a lal To w of the 

^ * 

social orcU r of this people as far as aCe.c.U d by the cast. 

/ 

The writer ha.s not sjiared (he authors of this iniquitni.s sysfem of social rriisrule. buth.asen* 
dea\oure(l to s]i('v\ its tiagrrul injustice, its .shocking inhumanity, and it' fai.;) iii',polie> in ])a- 
rali/ing (he genius and indu.stry of the country. The instancf s given of tiie dreadful eon-, 
sequences follow ing the loss of east, which might be niultiplltd into a large volume, tilled 
with cases of unparalleled cruelty and injustice, will no douikfdl the mind of (he rctider with 
the deepest horror. And yet this detestable s\ stein, which cuts up by the roohs every (endcT 
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arul i ;- 1 Herons feeling, aii<l, fiwthe nscst innocent and even praise. wortliy aetioivs, inflicts a pu* 
uishmeiil ^^orsc than death itself, — has found apologists ev< n ainong't enlightened l>rilons. 

Never was^here any thing invented by* the deep policy ofiran, so well calcidafed to rive t the 
chains of superstition, as the Ci^t. fhiS institution, all the Hindoos arf divided into dis. 

liiict classes, and their civil, •doniestictainf religions duties deiined. 'riie rides for the jiracticr 

* . T • • * • • 

of these dalies arc sp minutely arranged, and ri iidered so hindiiig, that a lliedoo l aii never 

• •• 

embrace any thing nenv, however wise, or necessar\% or [)rolftu!)l(‘ ; nor triiMsgn ss the b.>inul^ 

• • * 

of his prison-house. Tin* miTc circunisfanri' of eating even the purest food, with [xtsoiis not 
of the same order, however (uilight nied. or virtuous, or venerahli* for agi', exposes a m.i'i to < x- 
ct»ion from Ifis uife, chiulnm, f.iHier, mother, and evrry other tmider ndation ; !*ut what is still 

won;'‘, the very i(‘,ce]^tioivof such a persecuted individual inv()lv(‘S the ri’ceiver, tiiough a niot) er 

• 

or .'♦wifi*, (Oh! th«‘S(? mild and humane Hindoos ! !) in the sami* (lr(‘:idrul smitencte \’et all 
these honors •.nu‘^t h i braved by a. person perisbing with thirst, who should, to save his life, 

dare to ri'C^ive, even (he sacn cl water of the Canges, from one of inlVrior cast ; all tliis mi- 

• • 

sery must be endu^'(-^d by tin' p'Tson, who, to secure his.et('rnal salvation, should dare (o otu. 
brace a mwv ndigion. Had tlie cast conlii.iU(‘d t?> be what it w?ls undm- tlie Hindoo nvonarchs, 
aild v. hat (he framers of ifs*ru1(\s wished it to Iff', all that is terrible in Ix'romiiig an ouUast, 
and a vagabond on tin' face *of the earth all that is revolting (o human nature in losing (he 
e^lecun of connections, in y’ontein])t ami pebscrution, ni tln^ fear ofpi'rishiiig through want, and 
Ki bt’ing excluded from (In' most dis’tant hope of returning to honn* and fiiendson lll^.s^i(le di'ath, 
- all (these terroj-s must ha\e been weleornefl by every (’inistiaii convert, v\ ho must thus have bc- 
come a martw the ^er} nioineiit he djy|clai,pd lumstlf on the sidle of ftie new n'ligion. 

* Hut let us rejoice that the rust of (best' fetters lias oeaTii^catni them (hro^jgli : tlu re are in- 
cbcatioiis in the present state of Hindoo sociefj , whicii (wince that, on ai'( ount of the nunib-*r 
of transgressors^ llu'Se barbarous^ laws cannot be much enforced 

1, Tie* social impulse is evidently ft’it as strongly by th(» Hindoos as by oilier nations : and 
tills h;ads those who have formed friendships in tin* d'.ame iieighhoutliood to join in oUciirtg mu- 

tiial pb'dges of hosj)ifalIty : lienee, in* numerous instances, we find that groups of iliiidoo*. of 

• • 

diflerent casts, actually meet in secret, to eat and smoke together, n'joicing in this (»p[)or(u. 
iiity of wululgiiig their socnil fe(?iings.. The re is also a strong [uopensHy in lumiiin n.ifurc' t(^ 
p:i‘-s the bouiwis prescribed by partial ami sliort-sighted legislators ; and in these private meet- 

B 2 
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<LU 


'Ufs 1 h( pin tjf rn ,r.A a ^ ind of hiutnjiii in having leapt thc'fcnce^ aiul in being able to do it rr. 
,';'‘aU:dI)' V. itli V. 

'2. Ivirly ni.iiiiii.;! h. to ihgnoot >^aiily.tdf . of roinpwl-ion, and ngviiist natun\i^too freqiicuU 
ly li.ippi , tlj.H afiri-tions^ instead of upon tin' ii aifr, Ijefoine placed upon 

^oiio* ooe not of tlie saiix* (.vsl. wlto k preferrcd.iis Uie (-Idiert of nncoi^trouled choicf’ : 

fr rv .\2aiu the e.att is saci ’O.d ^:‘^t^•d tj; sceifJ, 

'llic lov< of pru'. ri’i -J. ““d in nuiu v insfan* t - i>f cor.ir^ j (nr:' Jation to trespass againsr 
(Sir !ci\v'< (u c.i-c : IniidrK.^ ol the Uiefn‘->1 as avoI! as ol the lowest cast eat llcsh and othei 

foi hofiien '<mkI ; and, siiould th rt'ction folh.wr, th(' <dT('iid('is av.dl t iiririS«‘lvi‘S of ( lie, plea, Tlies^ 
UH .'.iu :-*^riaiMS of (In ofleiings ]n't.sented Jo my guatdiaii d. i-'vd’ 

‘4 Tir^-oke of ilie t.e,i {jecomt s still more inroletahlj' ife. . li tin !/< ' e.dl':-'^ ’ii(ef\^e 'v^tdeh c 
liiruux' gives to liis sensual th’sir' s ; and these tempt, u inns (o pioiri sni i,:-. i'lt ‘ I'c i.irs > wlni ai. 

I 

easts of feu.ales, are greatly s( lamgtjiened by ahseiiee from Innee 1 ( 0 ' !MOi;di> and V' a-s - 
liter, w ill', li IS the ea,se with (In/teands, especiall}' in (.’ah/uttvi and oliie; '.e^e re . as . i' a^ 
threughoid iitc native army: henr(' eohabitifig, eating and srnokin.', woi:.' .» af other car*' 
is so tieminta', that it generally eonnived at, espieeially a^ It is (ieell'. f!;);ie Kt a distaiu 
tiic elieudeihs relations. 

/). The very miriuttaiess and intricacy of the mbs rour.eeteti with cast also tt'tid [towei fni' e 
U> Indm e a foi feiture of '^le pri\ileges it berdows : 'ocitd inin course among Hindoos is alwaj^s 
through a path of lh()rir'. Ca t i- (iestroyed by tcacliing religious'*rult s to persons of inhiice 
rank, by eadng, oi l)v fjh'udship, with such per^enr, hy following certain tran'c' . ’ , 

foroiddv n matrimonia] alhafK - s, hy neglecting fhecn-tonis of the cad. l>y the faults of m cr 
latbvns., \'c. A:e. And w liere (he CiVst is not forfeited, in r any case; persons are tor:e' i 
and pt i (o li. • gc'. -d? -t exc< -:s. 

From hom e u will appear-i} tliat an institetion, the rules of which are at war avith ever)' pa5‘ 
sion of tile limnan mind, good as well as evil, must, saoncr orlatei;, esjjccially if the' goverio 
numt itself et ases to enforce tlicse rules, fall into utter disuse and contempt. The pre.sent state 
oT Hindoo soriely respecting the cast, therefore, will cease to hv a matter of w onder. '*No one 
will be surprised to hear, that, although the Hindoos give one another credit, 'as a natter of 
cunvenii ncc, foi being in possession of cast, and though there may be an outward, mu!, in tl ■; 
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higher or<!evs, an insolent s]v>w of* reverence for its ruleSy if the matter were io be searched 
yilo, and the laws of the cast wore allowed t<> de(ide, svarccljf a single family oj JJni does u'ould 
he found in the whole, of whosu c%st is nut j^nj cited : this i- vv('ll known and ^en'.vallv 

acknowledged.^ 

riie author hty devoted on# huv.didi p:»ifes..niakiug tlif Tniun C'haj'Tkr of tiiis volume, to 

• • • * • • 

.1 (les( ri|)(i .)! of the iMijmcrs and ( ustonis of the Hindoos ; and noon t]\ese lie le rr offers a few^ 
• •• 
remarks in addition to thos(‘^ w iiich close the chapter. 

Some hii ’e professed to doubt, whetln'r a s(att‘ orcitilr/atior\ be prefeeabh' io a s.tv.ii;*' st.iie 
or fiot ; hut woidd it not be tin; same (piestioti in other wonls, if it v^ere asked wheMier is ^o h(. 

ier‘*< (U til'- stateb'f man or that of the irra I ion^il animals ? What is the piaa isi l)ouji(iarv 
^iiieh marks (In' disiinction betwe en, the rivili/.ed and the savage siaic f l> it npt, that if> 

iT. lu.p;- o w:incul of the mind is rec.ogui/('d as tie. l-.igl'/'st »oui td‘ e\istf‘!!ee. hot no;. Ir* 

‘ * hete! : i ]e. iiindoo maitueis strongly femind w o' tni^ distbu th-n • 

''\\r ifi i.*o{*s a.’*' s.dd to exciici*e much terdeio«s to.*ai^ls v om(-it ii. a statr of prrnnijnrj^, 

i . : Iiowever. frmn any high seicsdulitv in *refer( neo lo tie; s hiitfrwm eje aeAiou.s eonconi lo 

* ' • • • 

cun tie sa,i‘.' bi'th t»f a cljild, liopie.g ufij Ik- a sorj*to w liom they ^iiay commit th'^^ ehaig-* 
releasing theui after death from aVstate similar to piirgatort-. Tie reif’etion, witir a div 
' r-.c oi horror, of«the services of a skilful s*argeon, f- v ii vdierc the life <»r liie. r.O'ihe! is ex- 

'posed, is another proof that the mind !-$in * ;;^ate of gr? at imneciiity : w ltile tlie b riors :t 

• •* • • 

bv all parties on these occasions strongly di'monstiate the depheablo state of re. dica! see nr« 

^ • 
among the liiiuk;os. The appe‘aiance of piety in a fainil^jaffer thf^ liiithTd uMiild however, 

♦hongli blended with tli(‘ gross(S*f ignorance and fAipcrslitio*n, may hiTomc an instructive les- 

‘‘on to Christiai»7, as wndl as, an excitement to gratitude for htdtm knowh iig* .. la giving 

names to tlu ii children, the liindoos shew tl ‘marked prefenmee for the names of the gods, 

In ieby expressing their vemmation foi- the d<'ity*and their hope, that the god whose name llie 

child bears may honour it withjiis favour. 

^ • • 

rarents.who liave been atllicted^by tli^* loss of sev*:;.:! addren in infancy not iiTifre(jueutly 

• • • 

attribute tlicir misrortujies to the prayers <ff envious pfThi..i:s.. If they are afterwifrd bici^scd 
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\1V 

with another <'li! Id, lhe\ irivc it an unpleasant name, that* no orv 3 may envy their lianpiness.’^ 
In ilu‘ same spirit, these' poor peo])l(' place on the tnd of a stick a black rejected cooking pot 
st!<',ak( {l v dh wliit(',and set it np in tlic midst of n earden of v«^getai>Ies, tiiat th** evil eyes of 
nn\li( ions Tsons may not destroy the crop. IIo\v -.•tlVetually would the reception of one pas- 
sage ol st'i ip^urt' ‘eradicate all ilu se fearb: ‘-‘'The praye rs of the’*u !■ k^-d are ait abomination to the 
Lenh’M flon absent from the minds of l!iis people a*e all ideit.s of the essential necessity of 
hoI\ di ^positions in our approaches to the A rmigli'ty . 

Hindoo Diotliers di'^plav an excessive attachment to their ofispring: ho} this fondness, confin- 
ing ie earcsto the l)ofly.| leads them to fe('d their childn*!! to excess; to induige them \uth pei^ 
iiicioo,^ tood, wliidi brings oji early diseases; and (o pt'rmit <oi1 tempers »o grow without correc- 
tion ; and thus mat('inal allection is converted into the groati st [)ossiblc banc. 

The exercises of the village school exhibit an exclusive eonia'in for secular interests, with- 
out the b'ast refi'r(*fir.e to tin' enlargement of tdie mind. A Hindoo has not the most dis- 
tant idea that schools ought to inmilcate nu)nds aiid the first pri..ciplcs of religion. It is 1>V 
mi'ie aeciih'iil tliat tin* names of tin' gnds„mingied A\ith otlier names, form a spidling lessteo : 
a schoolmaster, in tin' same manure as a head si'cvani/is termed a sirkar ; he tear h('s a rertaii: 
art iisefuj in fdifaining a livt'lihood. ddiat this is tin only idea the Hindoos have of sclioob. is 
further proved by tln^ disgrio'erul fact* that all liplia docs not siipjily a singb' school foi girN ! 
Tlu'ir ideas are, that the employments of a woman do not require the assistance of education : 
she. can sw eep live house, cook, collect cow-dunjj for fuel, w ait on her lord, and feed her chil- 
dren without it, and inlying dischaiged these oUiees with InleUty, the whoV* work of life is ac- 
complished. 'riie use of the needle, kqlt^ing, and imparling knowledge to h('r children, are 
duties to which she lias no call, and for which slic is wholly incajiacitated. No wonder thar, 
Hindoo society is so d''gra(t<^d, yvlieii tjiose \jho might become the best part of it are treated 
as irrational, and ctmvcrted into be^ist^ of bdrden. 

j 

The Hindoos never appear to have considered the subject of marriage as ha>ingany tiling to 
do with moral or intellecpial advantages. Their laws recognize nothing as tiie proper ends of 
marriage but that of perpetuating the species, and leaving a on to perform the funoral rites. 
A woman is never considered as the companion of her husband, but as his slave, or as a crea- 

^ Three kourecs is not unfrequenlly given (Teen Kouret>). * 

t How suprcnif'ly iin[>ortant it is, ihnt the works received by a whole nation as divlpc, should contuin 
only those senlimeuts that arc capable of imparting a sv-slcm of I'c/fcct morals ! 
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tr«rp. belonging to his hiinim-rfiuhnl. ’'I'hr niiidoo logislafors ronsideiTfl, that cimhngst the anl- 
certain species were seen to (ioniesticat<* in pairs, and they therefore placed men among 

these species ; but still they denied h) man tln^ priviU'gc posH(*s.sed by an inferior aiiimal, that 

• • 

of choosing its fnatc. These Taws appear tft have had (wo sources : tlio^e relating to offerings, 
which declare that the bramhiins are tUw* mogths of the gods, must hare proceeded from a band 
of hungry priests^ but their^mSrriage laVs must'hare ongh*aUd witji i^ome gloomy ascetic, who, 
having no idea tiiat final liberation could possibly be promoted by union to matter, made tlie 
stutt‘^of marriage as iiksome^s possible. * 


In tin directions given by the shastrii respecting the choice of a w ife (p. 122). tlic l eader w ill 
finTl no allusion whatever to mind or temper ; the attention of the bridegroom is wholly di- 
lectial to the person and tlie family of the maid^and to the prospect of mah* onspring. K\- 
cessive care is also observed on both sides, in the marriages of the higln r ordi'rs, r( S[)»‘('(ing 
family rank : but honour and wealth arc the oidy objects of concern. Kach individual st^ ks 
either to raisi' Ids family a siep higher in the cast, or, if out' party consrni to sink lovv(n, this 
fiacrilice is never mfdi; bht for the sake of considerable gaui. As a ])roof how (xceediugly 
alive to the idea of rank tin' Hiudfios are, we in'cd^only r to tlu'ir eager desin^ of marrying 
their daughters to tlv' kooleenij, or, T(in4itle oijy) noble families, one individual amongst 

wliom sometimes mfirrii's a liijmdi(‘d wives, and, ('xia'pt tjn‘*bi‘st, leaves*them all to [)(‘com(‘ eoin- 

• * 

moil or conceabnl prostitutes. In llengal. tins conli niptible priik* lias sacririced so man) fr*- 
nales,^ that wives are scareely to In^ fougd for young bramhiins not kool^nhs ; aiid*it lias 
been in agitation Among some of tin‘ m<l^. respectable fartiTlics near ^kdculta to aildn'Ss a pe- 
tition to (Tovernment on IIo« subjei t. 1'lir mena^nary spirit li(‘i|in‘nily observable in (ontraets 
* • • 
df marriage is equalled by nothing except that of two’iudividuals in a fair, niutuallv susnir Ions 

of each other, striking a bargain for a }oke of*oxen» 

• • 

The early age at wliicli rnarjiages are contracted, not only prt'veiits, as has lu'cn already 

• • 

observed, voluntary choice and future nrdon, contributing fatally to illicit eoimexions and ir- 
regular second marriages ; luil what is, if possibh , ^till wrnsi , luayy of tliese children are Ir ft 
ill a state of unehangt'able w i4ow hood, andof exposuiv, iuthi' firesmit state of Hindoo uioials, 

to certain seduction and iuTainy. 

• • « 

* Tt is felir sane' prinri}>le in j)arl ii^molatrs tlie widow on ll:e funeral pile— the honour of the fa 

mily is conccriin^, u« lio' JiLjUily 'and n lii^iofis c liuriu tt r ol Itu'fiuuily is pioiuoted, when they tun housi lUut 
a sutcejOr a snc''i’s'';oii otMitccs, has been fuiinii umonust them 
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1 ‘ Idnv rrTf'ironios rxliihif maniit rs of a pro|*>](^ cxf'f*<^(Vmgly fond of dl'^play * and 
\ i ill ■.! of aiiv b'-vond a statr of sonii-lKirharisni. 'J'jjt' noisr of the horrid drura 

«ii'’ ’ aises of l|ic panints for two or iliree'davs together, ja’ocediiii^ and dining tlie wedding, 
-/troag V ivniiiids ns of a stiit(‘ of perfixt ])arbarisni. 'I livi>c <1. dindions being rnade, were a 

‘v» * 4i ^ 

Enroixsin periniUi'd to be presiMit at all tlie eereTnoni.'> of a w 'd.Hng on a »'arge jicale, In' eould 
not fail of beijig struck \\i(li the i.iai^nifict nce of the sp' (•»' le, pairtic'jhnl y >Vitb tlie ndnlnight 
procession. 

'Die e\p('n-'‘''S attendant on nnn )-iage;’.. are a 'v-e;s oh ili!:-. ; eoj'.ic : th' t' cli e.v / jin 

Ijuirden, bet a poor man is overuli'dmed h\ it : it dunonrs in a days the bo-.n .jf 

years: fora ponr Hindoo almost always borrows *h ■■ whole of ih** '‘-idinate 1 (‘xpe ux at l.h .o-oj- 
’iiens iii(('r( sf, fr('((ut'ntl V at ddpf'r cent.- -Tie. i)orn) wing svst.en is univt rsa’tb, :ic''ed iiporJ.y d?,'e 
Jlindoos, iind this one of the mesi fjuitfid so\ir<'«'s of their j)ove;(v^ iii eue iH:v ':*:d nd>e7 > , 
d'o defray the didMs inciirred at tin' birtlw marriage, and deatli o1 one ,ef >\vn \ip < 'did. it t! fa- 
tin'!’ survive hin!.ofl(‘n reipaires tiu* labo'.ir of sc\rrC\\ w ajs. l ;it ( LI' f a^.xl^de of a Hindoo, 
1her('fore, is not to aetjuin daily food for Ins tamilv.* i>’’t to pay OilLInesi' exli.iordiniir: expm^Ci 
inenrred at the call of liiru'idous en. tom or ^'nnerstiiion. friunich several tlionpands o^'?oo- 
pees may liave-bemi ('xpended upon it, not a*^estig(' j. nLiins af’(( v maniaji' b) wliieh rhe mar- 
ried pair iaa> Lc more vfc'alihx or nior'- happ)' : ih'- vj'ol ' sum (‘v:;i]:>(n’atos in she^ . noi'^e and 
binok('j 01 is s-,|U.inder('d a\d:i> in tin; eiiitMtaiainenl of bramiLiais and relations. 

Holygamv, ns pra('ll'r’d in tliis counim, \\bei’e or il’-ee -rivc:'* ie»( 'u one houo' 
the liusbainl, is invariably productix' of the greatest misery. Onr Knglisli advix’.atiss for this 
pixK'tlce always eoiilined their \i('v\ no doubt, 1<> one resident wile ; but .mrely the argument 
ought to !>(', Would (wo or inoie living under tin* same roof be a Iilessing to a husband ? 

(p. Idd.) 

S(>con(l marriages, after the dec<’as(’ of the. first wife, are rontracted as soon as the C( remo- 
nies of piirilication have been penfonned. 11Y)W often are we reminded of the want of sci.'li- 
ment and ilignilied b'cling in the Social institutions of the Hindoos, 

Although the Hindoos lu’vt'r consult the iiudinatii u of iLose wi.om thc^y bind together foi 
i^fe, Ihev do not neglect to consult the stars’^ and to stdtxd fortonate day?! an^l months for tb!* 
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! ■ i<‘).natioi'i of litrrir inaniAgi^^. Ciiiis soin? Jinuj pray thi.M Mo' ipxU ' ;.w 

fuislKUu!:^ 

• • 

I'lirro i-. stil! iinolhri insfanco in which Ijie •U'^loins#)!' t lie lliinion^ conhiinHc r ) ilo'tr 
( ling : wr allu<h' <<> (In ir n^n(‘r;:ls,-.clrs('nbc(l in j). ^C)7 ; and !o liu* {>;}ra f.iiph f > v I,:; !' fli< 

hero veferre;! , o nnn edi! ilo < InU < in- w ocui which ist(» |>urn tin- Ik d*, i. 

* • - * • 

rimes broiiglil and hiiti in pro • iw.- of (•!n‘ dying inai^ w h<? i . *< Im.- * rt'iiled iihe a i? Mngb-h 

< {iriuiial w Inn? his t oiiin is earth tl wiiii him 1o fife place of . uti m.. 

. • 

Tlie liincloos divide flie yr-ar into t wndvc moidhs, (‘acit nionlh coiuaining (hirai oi i.enc 'Li\r. 
'J'nt' month (he* (livi(K‘ ii.tct two^ijiud parts of days. a(’c<»rding to (hr iiurea c ai r'dc- 

ctrus" ofthc i:;oon. 'J'^joiigli they do m.'i nn'Kon by works, tliry achinovlodgt a tsorinlioij 
davy named aflrr the snt», th'‘ !noi;:i. ^tlats. Moriiny, .fiioMor. ^ (iios. jjiid ‘^'alni*;, 
* 0 ';f d.dfinc in this in staiiro a most reonai k.ib!- t oin.'tdonco wifhih ’ c Mstoin (»! e,i:i ^axm an; a - 
tors; UM\e<»-N*ir;i, (^undav) is namod fiom Utnoo. t)i<‘ sun. as Snnilay va- d' i'r,- d fKnnlltr 
S;»\o!i ‘idol of (In'^sint f ^oinh-varii. (Motidav) from Sonin, llir nn»on. and IMon his I'lotn 
(hf Sa\o(i • ido{ of l!ir moon \ai o. ^1'u‘^da^ ) lro«i .Miingtilu, the llimh)i> Mai^, 

:'nd 'rneiolay. frctM fl:(‘ S'a\o!i*gTd '!’uo^e<t ! toffilim-vanL ( W’.dne^di \ ) Icorii liooclm.^h 
llindof) iV’ot'OLirv, and Wodiiesdav fo»Tn \^■,^drn :- A i ilnispnt la'- \ ai ip ( 'riiiitsda \ ) 

\ rjintsjv it ec. tln'lJindoo ^ujdioi\ and J’liOl.-c ! < > , fmni^'rhoi ; Sine- K j i}-\ a rii. ( /'jida > ) fjcmi 
''liookra. tlio lli’idoo W nu^, and f’lid.a.y {'mni Iho goddess hhiga ; ^dl 'nee-^;iin. ( S.iimd^jy ) 

Moir Si.Miir'', (]je,il indoc) S.itniii, an»! S.iini’ihii fion) flo' Savon god Sratrr, ‘jetid'y of sottn 

• • • • 

sup/poa\l to Ik* Sainmns' sa\,s [ rst^'gan. in thr (!<»divM(i<Ta to king Jaim*-, of Ins 
woilv, i” Of tiio Oiigin;^!! 1\ atisMi'!. I tie nindoos <li\i(i( the day and inghf into si'^ty 

'Tmidns or oiglit prrdnnns, raih pnihnrn making about (hy'e*»r our lvi;:hji h^urs, ora. fourth 

^ • 

"f jjic' day or iiigiit wTjolhor long or s}h'*i. • 


1 ho h iitatos ol the ii lindoostaio mori' logular thati tiiosc- of tin' liiirmans, flte (.'li;nos \ or (!:■ 

•- * • 

Malay:.; ;ind did they poss'^ss all tlie ad\i%iitagos of Jsuropran Mietr ii;< \ wnudd nodoo)!; jaoh 

among tln^ most p»idi>hod nations. 'riioii cliihin n* an' ( xoerchn r r cooctou^.:. p; ilia'.i;, fif 

• , . * * 

i:no:f s<-. iiiati Intrep- a;! Pi(lk, (p,. saino*a/(’. Their ancient w* know, wee.' r'a {,:>!/ f- 

Iht' drep. sL rescarclies into (!k-, nnei dilhrnjt, and ab^ti u.'C sidijocts. 

^ he dr"- t'lv lic.h i>, reall\ gTaccrk, and \v(‘li su?!'tI tr^ thr- epfD.jf*. . iiv»i 5 ,'eri* Tine » 
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bt great SLi(Terr,n: fiom (lie, scanliiiiiss of iheir clothing;. . The jrriltional animals are in this 
lesiii : L ill v b ruinsl.iui es, wh. u expos* i1 ilay and to tin,* elements^ than tlie^ 

hod) of 11 c niii.lov).s. 'L'h- grt at exposure of the body also is very oUVnsivc to the sight 
of Kin cpeans, 

< 

, < 

Tiie ptdl!e’!i ,ss (kf (he Ijindoos, ovr 'iior many of, (he poorest, has been generally noticed, 
lioagti (he eileet oi this is eo; nterlialanei «J b) (Ikmi proneness to llatteiy and decep- 

(ro j, and by (heir (reijeeiil nse among theniveUes of the foulest strains' of obloquy. Nor does 
bn ir poiit('neS'> arrse so u in h from ii.tbanity of disposition, as froirt (;arly diseijiline and evam- 
ph ; and wc must add, that in many respects, according to European ideas, the Hindoos are 
guilty of tlie grossest it Jraclion of good manners- ^ . 

'rh(' fiouses of the rieli display a miserable taste, la ing; neitlier elegant in a])pearance^ nor 
ecni\enlcnt in tla i:’ Interior arrangenn'iits. d o seeiire }»rivae) , if tbi* boii^e adjoin the street, the 
tVoiit liar lUi ^Vlndu\\^, and on the otlun' sides the windows ullI doors are eonteiiiptibly small , 
the rooms are seldom more (Iiiin ten feet square. *» I'he IlimUi's, in some instariees, have 
reare<l larg<' eddiet's 3 but tiie st} ]t' ofarehiU'eturi' slu us tli.it the\’ nev(‘r 'irax elled to (ireecc. 
The poor sufii r exceedingly from ti^e dampness of tlieir IKioys, and from the slightness of tiie 
roofs and sides of their houses, (jieat numbers Kikaw liothing 01 the (annlort ot a bedstead j 
raid, the ineo.ri enit'iiees ii» \N hieli they are subject ju'e greatly im'rcrLsed by the pi:s of stagnant 
water often made close to tbeir dotirs. — d'be autlior would res]?eet fully reeonnnenil to the he- 
liC* oient noti(‘e (;f < iovernment the deplmahle stv^te of the pooi iii these respects ; and he sub- 
n/ds it to tiieir eousideratii'ii wiicfaer a nrauieipal 1 tnMilatio'.i eommil ted to ihe direetiou of the 
i'Td. 'ge eoustcJilt s, inigi .tnot 'prevent mayyodisCabes, rcnioveji great portion of the misery 
Uriiieli arises from these ami similar errors. 

ddie p.rejndi- es of the lliridof s picvcr.t thcin from rearing poultry, and hut few ^wssess tlie 
( ea\ ea'enee of a. hlteficn garden henie their comlorU <uy inueh abi ldgeil, ii;id their houses 
hiolv na'ived and desolate. 

In the ufanagement of tiieir famiiicf , the father or the eldest son ha^ as, signed to him a 
Kind of pa.T.' !areh;d authority. In some instances several branches of the original stock live 
to:v('tin r, .mil ih, ri\ thei.'" .suiisistence irom a A'omiiion tund. Hut these families are not in 
g'ueral happy; huo'an nature is too weak and depraved to ello’v of such mniihers living in 
pe.u e and eomh»rt under the same roof For particulars re.spcctiiig the internal economy of. 
iaaiiiies, see page 14h. 
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in within the«rules ftf tin* tlio Hi.ndoos shnnl ;i> Ih^h a-. nnT^i ))'Uif)ns. At 

^some ot' fcust.'i thc> expend vory la smns, invitini:; hundreds of ‘i;ui'5ls, and htstowin,; 
handsome presents at their dis^nissh)n. Jn these leasts tht*y are evcretiiri^lv U‘i;a(‘l(n)s of j p*- 
veJenccN ii^d ^re very eateful that none. Uut ]>er.sons^luly ipiahhed hy east heiiivited, 

'Fueir towns, their marketj, their s|u>p», tlieir iiianuhv'tures, their coins, tiieir Aveip;)ds and 

• • 

an.Tsurea, all shew, tdiat tlie lIjn(h)osare t» aeonsidcruBle tlcj^ree eiviri/zsl ; hot it may Ifcad- 
.h.H..ed as anollier proof of the small value set oirAhe euitivat^on of the mimh Ihiit there is not 
1 sj[f^le^)ni)kseiier's shop in any town in India, (hileutta excepted, and tlieseao* for the vde of 
English books. — The Hindoos liave no idea of regular streets, of .spa^ iotjs remds, or of formmp; 
open s(piarcs,f<^r niarkeis . tlT* benefits of order, regularity, and eleanlines.s, seem never to 
have aUr;uM,ed their atlenrion, and the beauties of an hiterture or of a. landscape tliey are ut- 
terly Ineapahle of pc,»’ceivtrig A large house wi^lmuf a window in front, ora hriik house des- 
^titute of plaiiUer, and remaining unfinished for Vi^ars, never olTeiuis l.ht*ir sight ; nor does it 
Appear ever|.o occur to rhein, that an unsiglitly or an offensive object should i)e renuived mto 

a less proiniruTit si luatlcm. •In the planting:: ofln’cs, they are not aware that thercisany other 

# * * 

line of beauty excepl a straight one ; nor ^hat Ji^iy other beneht can be derived from them 
than wluit arises fvom fruit lyaksliade. In fornfing aiKirehard, they observe no order, and 
seldom consult the ifaturc of the soil ‘ thf only c'fup dry is, how many trees (mu.Ix* wedged into 
an acre. 

The author has filled nearly thirty pagT.^of this (diaplcr willi remarks on conrdry sernery, 

* * • 

—-with a colloetion of pro\’erbial say i n ff:. ^e-^cri) ivi ve of nlanners; — ith t:(niM‘rsa 1 ion.s (Hi dif- 

fcrtfiit subjects — with foryds of letters and j^Jicc^iwens of song^, and >vith an account ol‘}>anto- 

* • • 

dmiinical eiitertaiumerits ■ and he lias ehrsed tlie ehapthr with remarks on ilic -laic nfific Hin- 

• • . • d 

doos at death, and on«their funeral e:erenioidc.^,»- adding Fcflections oii lh< iciMc.nc> ol dn. i lin- 
doo systi'in, tuul on the social state oi tins people at Tluy present day 

In the koiTirn L'ii.\rTrTi, he iias entered n[)()n an exammanon of the /u/cru/ara of tlic 
Hindoos, prefacing it with a summary of the*gramm:ir oftlie Si'yig-kritu ; and he now, for 
the gratification of the r(’ad#r, inserts the Nagiiree*jiljd?abet, which is used in SniigNkritn 
svorks, and also the Bengiilee aljdialiet, with a paragrnpli re.sjiecting tiie. naturi* of the lieu- 
galee grammar. 
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Miiny Kuropeims (lesp!^»' ;isa poor stt-rilo Ian<i’iiar:<\ incnp.iblo of.V - - i- , 
hick of cnm.ikunication t\rr\>{. on the most coiuiimn icut triflinc subjects. (I ' r .■-■jah,' 

the lliiidoosl c.:mee, thoit- ii t Is entireljj withopi chanu tcr, and Sjrooh of ji P inris.,! 
kit^niagc, tlioii^h it is not lln‘ .!aii^qia-eofV‘Mi onclMndoo v;i];.-e Ihmn-lmut India, nor do v 
.sin^dc Hindoo ii>any part of Uie cmifery sp ‘ak it as Idis mother t(>n.;ue • houevri 

as a colhxpiial d'miect very ex|ensi\ it oiust. Ijo acKntu\ )e(li;ed, tl'.a! tlu* l!ital(Hv 

• • * * 

.■i!. laincc is very iii!j)oil.a?u,. This* prejudiiv ae.ainst Mu*rieni;^ile? ari-es from uant of infor- 
m.ilioa. It is certainty a co])ioii^ langnap;e» aad'v. ilh the hyip i)f it^.. parent dne Siinv^-slu-itu, 
dj/ere^tre lio liovvever im La.j>h\,-.ieal, widKii it is not capanle of exp; tss'at^ 'I'hc uh^^l^' 

Lii)ie itas iicrn d.'.n.dalecl and ])iiateil ia lieincalce ; and (oery (nie must confess, th.it, ((; 
^a\e a iaithb.^ ^om.d^ma Oi Si.ine tKuts of th. t-j'eciall} the epistles of the api^s- 

ties Tanl ilui] IMer, a lanpai^e must ]>e \ar; ...pnoas. It is an ev<rlleaev in the Ueni^alcv. 
that tn ery one a il> letters lias aaive'nov on ars iii:r SiMiUil; to read and ja'onoiiiiee if, 
lliei’clore» is ver easy, when compaied Vvith the dhheulty of pronoiinein;;' ll'e I'in^iisii. Its 
con.strueiioii \n'y diftlavnt from the Iht-iisli, iaat somewhat ‘•imilar («> iho Ideek. M hen 
well spoken, the. iU‘np;a.]‘.‘e has a ]>leasa..U -t-uiui, iImo ^'h fee laeais are fir from addiiii;' to its 
sweetness. Lver\ setMoui ieU(«r amoug tiif ('ons^ni.mts i- an a.sj)iratii)n of the preei'dinj^- let- 
ter, as ku, khii. , lut the tif^h ^'onsonaat* In the^nr-t series has a nasad sounil. 'lliere i;* 
no dislinetion ^ i. d-ie masculine and«Icminim‘ pronouns, nor iK't .veen tin* unuenlinc and 

neuter [irontuoi' the (hli 1 pers<n = , with tlje exeeplioiyof tin* ohlitpib i a.^C''. Jn addressing 

• • 

>upeii(n>, they u a,. an iionoi ilo' j)roii{;nn, a.ntl to imerior.-', ,i ja tno*a w cl' ' ''\pic: .^es inferio- 

tkiy J he veins also in tlieir t'. rmiijalions jeeei\e ‘'i^us (d rirpiM i m' iiii’eiitaitv. I’liesl' are 

• • 

^ aiiperteetions . resjfcet or ianj.dia,ii(y in tv* a,-; o/ ianpi’inir'^fcaiiiioi improper, f-jt written 

I* .... * 

forms mverded to remind a [a*r.son. ifiat he is aff iiTfyior l.i(‘inu;, au a Idol upon e\ erv fonnof 
S|*ee<h. • • 


• * 

In the frsipartd tin cU.ijit; tin. autnor. h vd, ai*ietv id’ 1 j ind(M) sources, prineljially the 
pnoraniis, ha-i (^dketed iM’iet aecuU'Us of tic ■ ..ic > "i.f Phifosofihrrs. as well as of tlieir 

.elehj'ated writer;^ cd latei pcritul.s, prehain * -ouji oi)s»*i • . 1 m- on the a^e (d‘ the vediis and 

iuiK-'iiuiiKS, and otj tin; surpri/duu' acreemeiu i»ef\vci.ii i 1 m. ooiiuon.- (d iiiatn' of the (deck and 

... • • 

il, ifioo saues ; and lliooppi hetregia.ls tlie waiii ofuioTe as^pic materials Air Ihk iiiJei’e'*tiiiL:, 

• a.;* v't, lie ha^ eoileeted a. vafituy (d‘ faet.s eonneclui \\ lin /iif/i-fuH writers who ar>i-ted citlier 

■.ulna \ tdte*i.u;aiiirmis, oi- tliulaw book’s — it i:^ a jiainfui eireumstauce,' di *1 no e<)o ?,:!s 

• • • • 

ifien cj so high an order umong.st tlie .sages of .;:[nl;inity*sh<uild be 
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x\i: 

r ! ti, i.fMtv }h)\\ ir(,< li'] <!») \vc IVcl in iuc (liMUostic./d’id (losliii^ liistories, as well 

a;- i?; lla srlavK'sta' j ai**.-;. t>t S(*, !alos, Flaio, aiui thr (»iv(‘k |)iiiIo.s()j)liers ; 

a;\.: m‘I hisr^jri/ ^ of I 'k' Jiidiaji sa^es eijually ihierestinr; uiiyiit doubtless hav(‘ been conipileci. 
W o -nv no! M't rnifau, tliat tliey uore Pio{ , bfit. ,'us it a;.»})e:irs that the Hindoos never had a 
c'n i! lb; for!, in, i> !s too prolarDle that they er had a-])hiloso})lii( al one, if this be the case, 
tlu {rhilosoplH’is perisiied in the forests and /::;r(>ves Avhere ihyy studied anti instructed their 
ui-'i ’j Ics, \Mihout one of tht'se o'.sc?ples [),')sse-.sing eilherVsentiment, ambition, or gratitude 
eiiongii to perpet o'lte tne meiivyry of his master. — Jn this dearth of biogra])hi(*al materials, 
the aiitbor has colleided \vh:d h(‘ wa;-; able, but be ho])es much mure may he j)ublished by 
persons ol grt'ati'r Iibsure: lie is })er.siKuled tliat more enlarged notices of these sages may be 
found amidsf ti’,e immense ston’s of Hittdoo literature, tliocgii he fearsAhey will scarcely sup- 
ply a volume like tlie first part of I>rueker's ilistoria Critica rhiloso])hiie. 

ihe next chapter oommenees with the Hindoo arrangement of their shastrus under eigh- 
teen heads ; and tiie second section contains a List of tlie 'Fkkm isks still ext int under the 
title of vcdii, as far as found in tlie libraries of \L T. (:o]ebrooke' Lsip of the (’ollege of Fort 

illiain, and of the society nf Missioiiarie'^ at Sorampore ; arranged accordiicg to their sub- 
ject*'. In the 1 II \N sLATi ON s iron** the J the following; or hr c obscined . 

« * 

Account of the \\ Kn^uuis of tlu' vctju ^ 
the 'J'cAcniUxS of the vedu ; 
the Divisions of the vedu ; 
the Nujufc j’S treateu of in the vedij^ 

Specimens of the IIvmns and Pkayi.ks of tue vedu ; 

the lcKMUL\s connected with ceremonies , 
the PmjLO.suriiiCAL FAicia, of the vedu. 

The whole is concluded with some remarks on the merit )f *110^0 works which were once s^: 
famous. 

lir section xiii, of this chapter, the .author lias begun an arco'unt of the Philosophica! H'orks, 
or diirslimius, couuiiriicing with some conjectures on their antiquity, and comparing the sir. 
schools from wliich they jiroeecded with the six Grecian schools. 



ON THE HINDOO EITEEATITEE. 




Tho translations from the HJurshunus aro arrani^eil in the followin'^ ortlor ; 

1. The Sirni hiju DKiahunYi . — \ 'I'k vnsi.a'i ion iW. Sankhijii-Saru^ occupying lUirtV'Si\ 

to uhieli is jnviixed a list, of woalvs l)elonging to thi.s school. 

• • 

'2. The Dhrshuntr. — A list of Walantii works, and a J'k.anslation of tlic IWIanfil- 

Sara. 

Thr Pttfrn^Ih Dursh'tfn'fP . — 'Hie 'I^han* L.moN of paTt pf a c^omuient on the ori-inal 
hy iiiiojii-Dt'vii. 

• ^ 

4. The Durshxnff.- — Tk ansla i ion of an abrklirincrTt. of the SOotrus of <;oa/ /oa-i', as 

• • 

exjdained l)y \"ish\vu-Nat’liu-Sid(lhantu, with prefator} rein uks, and a catalo^nc of wc/rks on 
the ]\’}':)A j! philosopliy. 

I'iic yoi^lh.\shHitt*l}hr:<h'uny(.-^TKASSLATioK of <in ahridp*mciit of the yoiiih'[shi!i 'u-So(iLro- 

6. * The ni Y xidiip^a l'>Yrr^}!T(n'‘i . — A list of works on this system of ]>hilosopln’. andTiiANSLA- 
•TioNS f^;oin liiO DhYrniu- I Ypika ihe Mvtmangs'i-Saru, and the ;)/< t »ia7:i,6a-.Sih?^';/./oo 

* 

• • 

The author lias Uius endeavoured to supidy sorne-hir,^;' from ai* (lu se schools, wltli the 
view of onablinp: the rea.der to forni an np/:;iori oT Avliat was tauj;ht hy ihese phihsKophers, w ho 
eonferred so -Mjch ].«oii<ju,»‘ t‘n TnCii eoi’idiy. 


It may not bo hnpioper \jS •ids p' a ' tf» attempt a ronTp.:jri''On of Hir liiedec. pdiilosopliy w ith 
the sy'-tems which obtained a:non_: tin (.! reeks and othei natloris : - 

The nature of the Divhir r. h.^iVd-er deeplv examdieri hy the Hindoo srt/.Ts. j;pj>ear- 

ed t* them so ineonipre^ensfaJe, ti^at some of them *;ave up» tiie snhjeet in despair : Kopfclu 
sflys, ' 1 he most excellent Sjiiiil. is known only to hirriseH^* il'he nature iwid c^xistenre of (lod 
are inscrutable j he hUs nothintj to do with creatines* nop tin y with hiiii we know nothing 
of God but I)y inferciiee.’* I’liy exfiressions td' o fliers ^ri^.iiis sid’ject appear to be a cry lit- 
tle better than the language ofrdcspair : llar^tu says, ‘ God and all the inferior deities exist 
only in tliC formulas of the Addii, and JiaAe no bodily shaja*. (h}viinh aflinns, ‘.Sound 
alone is God. ’3 Joiminec says the same, * God is simple sound; thf" jjower ol liberation lies in 
the sound God, God.’^ AshwiiTay iinu dwlares, i God is n(»t a being separate from bis naiiK*. ‘ 
Damascius, in his book of Prin< iples, says. According to certain I'.gyptian writings, th(*r(‘ is one 
principle ©f all things, praised uiftlei' tlip name of the un known daiknes^, and that thiuc ir- 
peated ; which •unknown darkness is a d< .Kriplion of that supreme deity which i* iiicoinpre- 

1 Page, 222;2ii3, 2 Page 21b. 3 T‘uge 4 Page 443. 5 Page 231. 
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• \ r,’) liafii born, is, and siiall be ;'aiid rev veil na :v;oital )jnfh r^ver v‘'r 

'ne.- n I” 

M t;ii(‘<' c’lt nf the six ])hilosopU*(‘a! .-^erfs :i’ ‘ thar^cj] widi iHidt'ruiin’nip,’ fVte prr^’;f;> r.i 

0 ^ iiiiMU’ :(i!(l first eiuise — liie u. Hr.' \’tf:slwjsbilvii , ;;.ii(l the iMcAHna!\^sa ; ar d 

tb (In- (HuiK.iers, in some liislanc(‘.s write, as^fn^n; Hi they iiUMiil. to (betVirl the orHio'inx 

opinion-, it is (jnilc clear, lllat'v^ liilc^'they a Iml'He : an isnl.Ated deity, Uh'V ;i-serlod tha<. tiie 
'VAurkI wn.s eternal, a.nd that nivterial ronn‘v->|)rani;' ont of an eneri;’y in some an ey eMitfined e\ 
eln-.i\( ;v to inattvi'. In )>ay;(' ll'J'-l the reader '.\ill find not le-’s than nine r^heisiinil proposi 
tioiis tnentioned and t'ornbated, and in )):n;'e-- ill and -1HO fiv(' saniiar jsseposif i ’ns. "ritn > 
.K<pn'ai unblusliinph denies to fiod the ereation of the orkl . he sa\i 1 nni'.anse is the 
\A oi'k of natnn' as jio.^se.ssed of tiie three (jn;'i.iit ;e: : liat .er*' i.s eapalde of the \v<e,h o.‘‘ ( eat ion. 
for heliold Hie sjiider |)ro(lncitiy tlie web f*oiA its ovvn bonds ; se*' the (ail of inai le.iab:' iioifa- . 
ativl tlie prodnetion of milk in the ndder otthe eow.'-' ‘ Ifnla'i* you say, th;n matter i:, inae 

live, )on mean that it is destitute of motion, yon wid eontradii't the A'efnj ar.^J. 'niritees, for 
Hiey (leedare that matter jiossesses motion [ayUation ,] therefore •/. iien we say, th:d. mr.Her is 
inert, our ineanini;' must lie eoidined t’> tiiir/idca, thal it (k;e^ n(»l teiul to anv obje. H -n-H, is free 
from eonsclonsness of its onn e\i'<a'iue. i a ‘ Nahno i-. ihe^ropt or tke origin (if tb-. inn\«. .ese, 
finec' etery thing- proceeds from it, or is to be traet^d to * Tb<'r(' is m nature an mif'rciled 

f / 

.M'eii, from wlnrii all being^s sj)ring.'*» ‘ Natiireor cluiov i.- the moHe,n of [le; univer.M .T ‘ Nature 

t 

IS tlj/' source (;f idl, tfud of aetiotis too/^ — The Fig-yptians, it u ould appear, held the idea 
rln .Supreme IJeiiig was somethini;' perfectly dlsliiiet bann the creator ; damb]i(".]s say^, Aerord- 
•f*.S kgyptian-', beiore ;?!1 ('utilic'' and ])rinc^7rrtrs tliere is one (icmI, who is immo\'eabU , 

always reuiainitig- in the .solitariness of his own unity, there heim;- nothing intelligible, noi any 
thing else eonnilicafe 1 with iiim ‘ .Ariax.imander, Anaviuienes and aeknowkelgid 

no other substance' bc'sides ])o..!\ , and re.'-ol\e(f all things into the* motions, jiassions, and allec- 
tions of it, bt .\ii(] t!iis agrees with the opinions of sniiKi of tlie Hindoo atheists, ‘ tliat the 
body was to b(’ identified with spirit.’ — Ciuhvortli deseribes •‘'onr forms of atheism as prC' 
vading among the (ireeks : J. ‘The Democritic, whicli (lerl\ e- ail tilings from dead and 
'a.vipid matter in the way t)f atoms and kgure.s : — bMhe llylo/ok; or Stratonieal, wlnc,h attrb 
biiU's to all matter as such a certain living and energeiic nalnre’- but deprived of all animality, 
^ense, and c onsciousness ; — 3 the Anaximandrian, which w ith the Democritic fetchccs all thing'^ 

1 Cudvvf'vth. 1 In^eripiiv.ri upon the Ki^ypthm leniple at Sai.s. It Pa»e 22g. 4 XltO. 

1 KopilTn p, t, ^■^■niwnrt',0^ p ‘jd'J 7 Vvi'Rl:ri;-j)v«l«jk if. g'JS s )'utun;ult (. p 

- ( ♦<;, p- f y.’f? .' urOi 
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• • 

r. :.rii dead and stupid matn’r, but inihi w.ay of forms and ijualities gciu'ial.k- a.i^l corruptible ; 
. (iic Stoical atlieisni, wbieli sujcposes one pbistic and methodical but senseless natiiie to pre- 
Mslc over ihc* ((^rporcal universe/ i — The sivme writer romiirk^, that * llesiTxi auii llu* 

i;:or were ])Oth susjierTeji by ilato and Aristotle lb;* atheist ie Ihco^onists/ — 'J'lie i;reatest 
deA^rt ill (ln‘ system of !;j)irnras is, that it.attnnjifs to accoiuit for ali th^ a])p( araiues of 
iiatuir, (‘V(‘U tliii^e ^^hieh resp- sl aniinyietk****'^^ intidli^eiU t)ein;;s. u]Hm the simjile prinriples 
of Tnalter and nitition. Mit^iout inirodiiein^' the .ageiicy»t^f a Stipi^me 1 iiteHi^enri'/ — Stiato's 
ojiiiiions wt're, ‘ that there is inliv: rent in nature s^iirinciple of inotloii, or forei', wiOiout iiitt'U 
li^en^f', t^hi ’ll is (he only ca'use of the [irndurtion and dissolution of bodies/ — ^ W'liat llera- 
elitus says etnit eining fate, as an intelli^^ent and rational principle in nature, the cause of mo- 
tion and eons( ^uentl\, of piroduetion and dissolution, must be understood, not of a suh.s<ancc 
or lieino dislinet from the primary hie, but of the intrinsic ])ou’cr of this first principle, the 
. ih.u‘essar\ enei^;} bvuhich all thin::'S am produrmi/ — Tin* stoical .system teaclies, that the 
ehicient cause is piir other, or fire, ul/eh roinpi\‘li('nds all tin* vital prineijdi's hy which in- 
dividual beings an^ necessarily ])ro(luc( (b’— Democritus either entirely reji‘et(‘d the natuK* of 
drity, or allowi’d hnn no sh.ife in tlie ereatfon oi <>overnment of tlie, world/— ^ He a<!initted no 
father soul of the world than one '^in ilar to*thai 'which he allowcjrl to man, a hfnul form*, re- 
suliiin; from the conihination otmi»rtain subtle atoms, of a. Aviind form, wliich jvroduee lire.' — 

^ Mpicu: ’’'i asej'ibed lA^ery apju avam a iti flature t^ a fortuitous collision and roinhinatlon of 
aloiiis/-:- One .sect of Ilin^ofi albci.sts actyally attribiUeS the rise, of* lit nas to nonentity or 
'v adium, llius contradieting Tlalo and*lipicuru.s, who.se axk>ij; wa..-,* froiii n-iiiiiny ^ an nothing 
proecoil/ — Gontiimii very pointedly combats this idea of the world jiroeeeding from nature 
^Vlf it be said, tluil nature i- to be iiieutlh*^ ,w itb things tbcuisejves, tWen y>n make thciau.se 

and Ua* eU'eet the same ; or ij^yoii mean (bitt iianm'*is someibmg si j>aral(' bom tiling,-., then 
• • 
what liavc you obtained, for tins wliicli you call nature uimst bt* e.;mp<*f' ;i: C) tin- wojk ol 

creation, 6ic. and tiiks if; wind we call God/ 

W 0 

Jlav ing thus exb.ibitcd tne naVmT and bndavily of Ihc Hindoo, Giecl. , o l ]jg)ptian .sy:.lem> 
on this suhjccG let u.s next, comp;ire Ua* of thcjte ditfcreia sehoois relative to the IJmuf-' 
Nature, 

'Mu* W'danleCs .sjicak of uiicormeeted Vt iUi creaiimy a.s a being pcrfecUy abstraeicd 

tlv.eUing ii^a si afe of profound rep#/=-c^ stmiiar to decj) .sleeji, in vvi»K:hthe person lias no men- 


I (’e<lvvoitiio 


2 raifield. 
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x/wvi 

tal intercourse w itl» the world, p. 3GG, In a passage al^eady quoted, we find the Egyptians 
entertained a similar idea, Ihat ‘God always remains in the solitariness of his own unity, there 
being nothing intelligliile in hini.’^ ICpicurus ' coiiiiders the condition of the gods as wholly 
separate from the wa)rld^ and enjoying no other felicity than that which arisrs from inactive: 

(i 

tranquillity.'^ 

Another idea much inculcated among all tlic ancient philosophers was, lliat God w as the soul 
of the world. ‘ He is the sdiil of all creatures.'^ ‘ Horns <Ai)ollo, an Egy ptian, idhnned 
that God was a spirit tliat pervaded the whole world, ami that nothing at all consisted witli-' 
out God. ‘t Agreeing with this also are these lines of Virgil : 

‘Know first that licavcii and earth’s coinpacud iranie. 

And tlouin;^ waters, and tin* Marrs Hamr, # 

And hath the radiant HulAs >0110 connuon soul 
Inspires, ami feeds, and animates the wliole.’- Ciidicurih. 

* Anaxaecoras and Thito affirmed that God, passing through, pervaded all thiiig.^; ‘ Epic- 
tetub and Antoninus also asscrtech that as soon as the soul is released from tlie body , it retiiri>f 
to the soul of the world.’ 

Some philosopiicrs taug/it, (hat although (lod i^ervadod all things, he remained untouched 
by visible objects : ' N]}irit has no intercourse \fith*vLsihle objects : the intercourse is that of 
intellect.’^ * Whether dotlied or unclothed, since I resemble the purity of a mirror, of ether, 
and of simple know ledge, I [sj)irit] am the same. ..The errors of the understariding, seen in 
visible things, are uo^nore ki the discoverer oriwyl, than the faults of things made visible arc 
.in the sun.*^ ‘ Spirit is distinct both from matter and from the works formed from rlmtter^ 
for spirit is immiL^able.’ ^ Tie vital spirit through its vicinity to the world as scvcrcignj in- 
tluences inanimate things as tlie load-stoiu; the needle.’ ‘ Wht n tlie universe f:dh upon spi- 
rit [as a shadow upon a wall], U becomes visible : spirit .'s said to be ( rnpty like space,’^ The 
idea which is evidently meant to be inculcated lierc is, that :^|)irit is the mere manifester, and 
that it has notliing to do either with the creation or the government of the world. Aristotle 

taught, that ‘ God obsefVes nothing : he cares for nothing beyond lilinself.’ Cudworth says, 

* Jairiblicus tells us, that the Egyptian hicroglypliVc for materia! and corporeal things, was 
mud or tloatiiig water : but they pictured God as sitting upon the lote tree, above the watery 

1 Cudworth. • 2 Entiold. 3 V^-du-Vyasu, p. 303. '1 Cudworth, 5 Fuliuijulce, ]>. V/l. 

6 Kupdu, p, 7 Kupiir , p. 32o, 3Mi, 317. 
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mild, wliicli the traiis(»enclam emmcMiry of the deity aboTC matter, and Us uitollectual 

(vmpire over (Jie world.’ 

In direct contradiction to tliis W’fis the dociftne incidcatod ]:)rincij>ally in theWdantii school, 
that God was niatier as w'ell as life : ‘ Bruiidfii is the cause of all Uiinp^s, as v?cll as tlic thifu^s 

themselves. If Mje not allowed (hat be i^thy clay as wttll as t)je potter, it w ill follow, that 

• • 

he was indebted to some dtlier for the clay.’^ / We h.he now iftad- it manifest,' .says Cud- 
worth, ‘ that, aceording to (lie ancient Egyptian -fheology. fryni which the Greek and hhiro- 
pertn*sysfl^ms were derived, there was one intellcetnal deity, one mind tir wisdom, which, as 
it produced all things from itself, so docs it eoiitaiii and compreli(‘iid the wdiolc, and is ilsedf, 
in a manner, jafl tliinia^.’ Seneca savs, Wh.it is God ? lie is all tliat yon sec j and all (hat 
yon do not see ; and ho alone is all things, he containing his owm W"r>rk, not only without, 
but also w ithin.’- ^ Chiy’sippus maintained the world itself to be God, and tliat God is the 
pow er of fate.* 

% 

Bearing a near affniity to*thi.s idea was’another, that tlie vvhole material universe is as it 
W'ere the clothing or body of the deity, whfle the^vital part is live soul. God in this state is 
called the Viratu-l^oorooshu. ^ For a particular 4 ^escriptf^n of this universal body and soul, 
see page 289 .. CuiN orth says, ^ The pifgans diti not worship the several parts of the w'orld 
as really so many (rue andjiroper gods^ biU only as parts and members of their one supreme 
Crod, that great mundane animal, or whole animated world, taken altogether as one thiiig.^ 
^ Alan, according to the stoics, is an im^ge«of the world, ’3 

A, number of the Hindoo j;l<iilosophers deelafcirthat Cod was visible. One says, ^ God 

* ** • 

if to be seen by the yogec.’^ ^ The visible form of God is light.’"* ^ God is not without form, 
but none of the five (^Vements contribute to his form.V ‘ Cod is possessed of form. ’7 Kupilii 
obj(Xts to this-doctrine, ^ >Yhcn the vedii speaks of spinl as being visiiih'. ii merely means, Unit 

it is perceived f5y tlie understanding only : for the uiidmstaiidiiig eaniiot make spirit known ; 

, • • 

It can only make known its own operations ; nor is there any reason u Ij) another sliould make 
known (iod : he is made known, and makes Iirmsclf knoun.’ page^ 3'2.k 

1 Vetlu-Vyasu, p. 36.1. . 2 How closcfly does fliis asrec with tie* Irn^mr'iit of OrpVi0!n«5, ^ God from 

.ill eirnnty contained within himself the Hriforiiied principles of iIjp jo Ueri.jl woroi , \vlfr*\ corisislf'd of a 
compound crcaluwi, the active power direc t inj^ life passive .' H Eofiel I. .1 r*iiu. jrilcc, po^t 

r» i<,uiiadu *pagc 22t). 6 Ibwijjoo, page^38. 7 Kusljytipu, page s»f7 . ^-liwulasuiiu, page 2r)2 ; 

VishwamitrCi, pajfc 254; Jijmudugii<!e, page 2.51; Poil’hecnusee, page 255 ; Pru jap’ te(g pagc^5fj ; Narev- 
^iiughu, page 257 ; Kar^hoajiucc, page 200 ; Lokakshee, page 251 ; Jutookurnu, page 202. 

I> 2 
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(iy otii^ I ihv (ii- ut Spirit and the spirit in man art* as one : '• I and all other 

living; cM atincs, like th(‘ ^arnurn, are one.’ ‘ The yo^^ee svfu ships atniii [self], viewifij? h.ini-, 
s('ll eipiallv ill :i!l ])i and all equally in hiinsell,'^. ^ i^rnmhn and individuati'd spirit are 
one/ ‘ riiat nhieli, pervading all the members of‘the body, is flie cause oflilir^ ormotioiK is 
called individuated spiiit ; and that which pervadiiii.: <l)e wliole universe, gives lib^ and lTK)<i^n^ 
to al;, is Ijiiiinhu.’ii ^ There is nc> (riilerence between the imarierated and t,he jxnrectlv ai)- 
straett'd spirit : the body mere illusion.’’^ ^ There is no dilhnence In twi'en spirit aiwl the 
soul.’l ' If a person well inuh rsiands spirit, he [knows himself tp be^ tliat spirir/'“> is 

the voice of tlie vedn and tin* smritei s, Spirit kn >w thysi'lf.’-^ These pail' se»j?!:M rs inaiiitaim'd 
also that spiiit do'.'s not r(‘c<nve the consequences of aciions: Kopiln^'ins, re*- 

pleasure and pain as a M tJt j!i ‘ shatlow, but that uiiieh eJijoj <>' snliei^ •> / 

4 

Resp(‘eting the unily of (lO.I, Kitpilu thus spe.ik-, ^ The ledn and NUiiiH ^s Jeac'li ns, tluni 
spirit is ou(^ when we apjj)ly to it eiiscriininating wisdom, am» nia;iy wlien ui:ir» d to in itter.'^^ 
The Hindoo sages liad <'vid» idly no idea of a trinity pi the ont^ (lo^l: and it i> uinexivonable to 
expec t that so d 't p a mysa rj,', pc cu'liar to diiiiic revelation, should bC dieo^l red by iliem : the 
only scitdilance of this doctrine Is fennel in the tiiree cicated god*, IjcuniLa, Vi.^i luio and ^Invu, 
and to the sc* three gods are assigiu d llu- allVdn«: of t!'';:iLwle^U' rud- rise as; CoL'ipi isixl in the vvork 
of creation, preservation and ch sti uiaiqn. These j^erni the Si.y.a ine. ( 1 ov! ! nen id, and all the 
ether gods an* the subon'inate is rd government, jucjgt - , iin:;d diates, t on. taldes, Sc(\ 

«r 

The opinnms of a’l du'-’t* smies ie.prcti.ig (lod mav,be diu^ suiniaed up : - Kunilu admits a 
deity, but declares tl.ac lU* is wholly M paratL flora all teireiic* atV.drs ; and is in k i thcjni- 
kuo\v:i do 1 tliat the soul in a st.jtt ot liberation is C»od ; that nature is (he source of cve>* 
ry thing. Puttinjulee maintains < yactly'tlie same ojiinious. — Juimirice Mc knowledgc's a God 
distinct from the son! ; that tliis (led is subject to actions, and that wiiile in- tliis state of 
^nbjeetlo!’ he eorc.ruiinicates a ]mw er to actions to produce and gpvern al! things.- Vedn-V^yasii 
speaks of Goil as sometimes |>erfta tly abstracted, and, according to the Egyj)tian idea, ^ re- 
maining in the seditude of pis ow n unity 'Z other periods as uniting to himself u.after, 

in winch union he is coiirddered as the animal .^oul. , "J'he energy necessary to the Avork ot 
creation he considers as distinct from Bnimhii,^ but dependent upon him, — Goutiinuiand Kti- 

1 Ktipilu, page 350. 2 V(*(lu-Vyasu, page 302. - 3 Vctlq-V%asu, ]3age 371. 4 Kupiln, 

»>ago 223. ' 5 Kiipilu, page 320. 0 Kiipilii, page 322. 7 l*nge 338. , 8 Plato j^ iJca 

ttmt tlu rv we're two rtcrnal and iaclepciulciU causes of all things, God and matter. 
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nitdii 5pe-,ik of Ood as distinct? fronj *11*/; ^oid ; i.s ai! almij^hty rrt;iUin" thf' universe by 

bis conimarnl, using atoms. Tliey c.-iisidor the soul as separate from the Great i^iurit, and as 
absorbed in it at, liie ju iioJ of iiberaliont— The -c>ai\vutus and flu; rouraiiies speak of CJud as 
essentially elot%;«*d with body: tin' lormef* tai'gliL that (iod, iu tlu; energy of joy. gave' birth 
to i!j(‘ Hoild j>n>Cv;2bli“g froui hirnself *, that lijnmaii souls are separate fiom (lie divinity. — The 

Bouianics hern that Vishnft'O, lull oT the (iiftvlity ot tiulh^is (iod; and (hat Ih', taking the 

• . » • * 

form of Bnindn, as pos,sessing the <iu;dity h ading to activity, rreah'd the \\oild ; that he pre- 
serves it in In'; own oroom* (di i^aeb r ; and (hat. assuming tht‘ form of Shivii, he, poSM'ssing (In* 
tjualllv of i^aIlsn!^s^, will (Ic.^troy all thinos.— 'Tie* Joinns deny the i xistc n-e of such a being 

as God ; contmid thal nature is tlu' sourei* of all thing-, and that merit and denimit govern the 

• • ^ 

wofld — Many BoM.'nlms appear to have denied the i^dvine existenee. as well as the existence 
of human sniil -, and a fiui.we state. 

V\ hen 'speak Mig Gi>d in ids abstract state, ^ome of ilee Hindoo ^-age,- i ouhl express rulu 
lime conceptions tl.ongh mi\»d with error:* 'I'lius Knpiiii, *1 [spiilt] am alUporvading, paci- 
fic, the total of pini^^pirif. pure, the im onctT'irahi^, simple life, jiure ether, undeenyahk , un- 
mixed, boundless, nithout cjLuilijie^, untroubled, ui^cluingr eide.’l ^God is a spirit without 

passions, separated fi/uu matter. TIcisjturc wis^lom and happiness; everlasting, ioeompre- 
• • • • 
hensible, and unchangeable. After describing all e:«stenc( .s, he is tluil winch is none ol 

tliose.’^ ‘Si/i'if *- ie vely, and is kh/ntilied witli love.' * (lontin./i's id':'as of the d'vine 
nature appear ti; v ' ; le lU’arcr to divine revekition than those «*»' any nflt.; r of tlu' Hindoo phf» 
,le.soj)li(‘rs : ‘Ge-d is placable, glorious, • creator, the; proseviver tlie regenerator of all 
things.’ And yet almost^w itU*the same hrealli he speaks in a most eoufused manner : ‘ GoJ 
is ?a])able of unity, of division, of increase, of assigned dirnenij^ons ; h(' posjiesscs wisdom, de- 
sire, and thought.’^ Kupilu, on the othe r hancr, sfn'j^ Ggd of all attributes : ^Spiiit Ira? na 

• • • 

qualities. WhcYc the operations of^tlie understanding arc hauling, spirit perceives nothing.’'^ 

Tiie Jllndoo system never recognizes Qod umh • the Chri'^^^ian idea of Providence : Kupilii 

say^, ^When we speak of spirit.as the sovereign, wennerely dh/hi, that it receives the opera- 

• * • - 

lions of the understanding, a*s a mirror if^:eivcs Hie shadow.’ ^Spirit as the sustainer of the 

• • 

embryo [atoTuie]^worId, may be called its sujiporter.’^* Piitun juice says in the same strain, 

"Spirit is imt excluded, but js.nc6essary jfs the manifester, through intellect.’ ^Spirit has no 

1 Page 2 \ edU'Vyasu, page 231. 3 Kupilu, page 34a. 4 Buge 225, 5 Page 343, 

6 Ibige 337, 
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inlorroursc vifh material objects,’ page 3f)2. It is true, indcoct, that Vedu-Vyasu speaks of 
Brinnhu a-; the rhariotoer, but in this character be himself is subject in his disptni.sations to tiie- 
meril or d(unenl of the governed. Kupilii^dainly 'maintains, that ^ Cod has nothing to do 
'iviti! rre;}(uics, nor they ivith liim.’^ Epicurus says,*^ It is not consistent with dur natural iio- 

i 

lions of the gods, as happy and immortal beings, te suppose that they enmmhrer themselves with 
tiic manag( inent of the world, or lire ^ubjcfd to the cares and passiens which must necessarily 
attend so great a charge. We are therefore to conceive that the gods have no intercourse 
with mankind, nor any concern with the aflairs of the woiJd.’ 

On tin' subject of Crcalion^ the Hindoo pliilosophers were aS much at variance as on that of 
the divine nature; 

We liave already seen, that by several philosophers matter its('ir was considered as capable 
of th(' work of creation. Kiipilii, Soorniintoo, Vyagru-Padn, and Phtunjhlec all maintain this 
doctrine. Kunadu appears to maintain the same opinion, w hen he jy\ys, '• In creation two atoms 
begin to be agitated, till at length they become sc'parated from their fornVr union, and then 
unite, by which a new substance \i formed, which possesses (he qualities of the things from 
whicli h arose. The Pythagoreans held/ that m^Mion is tht^ etTect of a power essential to 
matter, and that no separate cause was require ! or employed. It was the doctrine of PlatOj 
that there is in matter a iiclcssary but blind and refractory force. 

Vodii-Vyasu, Vnshlsht’h”!, and 'V^nshusputeg beloved that God united to himself matter^ 
and thus formed the world. ‘In this uniAiif says VushishtMnq, the quality of darkness pre-^ 
vailed, and hence arose the desire of giving birth to creatures.’^" These philosophers speak 
of the ])ower or force which causes ihe procession arid continued progress of things, as resid- 
ing ill this illusion. Tliey thus argi^e . the yogee, abstracted from all sublunary objects, pcp 
ceives no necessity for a thousand things called for in a secular sta*e ; but he is happy in him* 
self, and seeks no human intercourse ; but should this yogee fall from this elevation, and be« 
come ensnared by w^orldly attachment, his mind will then become Concentrated on this obji ct 
of his alfections, and he will feel immediate subjec(ioii to a tho asand wants. This modi' of 
reasoning they apply to God, and tlius account for creation : Goa becomes united to illusion, 
;ind he then feds the desire of creation, and forms the world. Thus V^du-Vyasii, ‘ Thomas^ 


t Fiige 


*2 Page 134. 


3 P;ige 236, 
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of illusion forms the inconci^ivahl^ and unspeakable energy of God, which is*the cause of all 
things. In crratiou, God united to himself shuktee, or energy, in which reside the three qua* 
litics.’l Cicero tells us, ^ that t\ie vis or force ^hich was in all those things called God or 
deified, was neally no othei* than something of God in every tldng that is good.'"^ In con- 
xormity with thJie ideas, God is spoken pf by the Hindoo sag<*s as tlie acti\ e power, and 
matter aspassi^T in the wofk of creation, aftd hence the terms jnale (poorooshii) and female 
(prakrilee) arc frequently found in their writings: ‘ God, when the active and passive powers 
arc united, posso^ses forin.';^ ‘ d he supreme cause exists in two parts like the seed of the eicer 
arielinum, which represent the active and passive pow'ers of nature/^ ' In creation the active 
pow er directed the passive.’^ ‘ Acconling' to some writers, the monad [of Pythagoras] denotes 
t4ie active princi})Ie in nature, oi^frod the diiad, lift? passive principle or matter, ti li/inpe- 
docles says, ‘ Tiie first p>iru‘iples of nature are of two kinds, acti\'e and passive ; the actii c is 
unity or God, the passive matter/ Plato seems to express a similar opinion, when lie attri- 
butes i¥ll the f\ils of the presimt state to matter ; that is, union to matte. Tlic terms shutdee^ 
energy, uvuij/a^ crude inalkT, and prukritec^ illusifui, all expressive of the propiatics of mat- 
ter, aroused to s^nifji that from which material things*aro.sr ; and hence says VGlu-Vyasu, 
^Illusion is the [producing cause of consc iousness, of th(* undcrslanding, of intdh'cf, of the five 

senses, the five organs, the fl^e kinds of air in the body, of ( rude matter, and of all iftlicr 

^ ^ • • • 

material tl/ings.^^ Here we have the doctrine that nyittiT, ki\ ^t re creat(‘d ; and V'odii- 
Vyasii adds, ^Thc univci^c was foMiif;d iVoin vacuum, air, fire, wate r, and curtli. The first 
tiling created was vacuum/'’^ In direct opposition to (Ids last sentence, Kiipllu says, i There 
arc some remark^ in the vedn and sm^jt^es which lead to^he conclusion, that the intellectual 
part [of the universe] was first creatcrh’^ P!a<o, ^ produced mind piioi in time 

asVell as excellence tt> th^ body.’- Goutdndi, not ip-knowlciiging the opinions either of Kli* 
pilu or of Vedii-Vyasu, says, ^God being possessed of oiglif qualillt s ornlispifsitioiis, (‘xisting 
eternal’y wdthin himself, manifested himself irvaboi^y of light [Vodu-V'yasU contends for his 
uniting to hijisclf darkness or rrfatter], from whence the [Trimary atoms issut d,’^^ Kiipllu 
on the other hand, maintains* that the wcxhl was produced l»y the twimty-four princifdes of 
things as an assisting cau.se.’^t Knfietd sa\s\tliat the Ikrsiaiis, the Indians, the Egyptians, 

and all the celebrated Grecian philosopliers held, thni principles wer(‘ the first of all things, 

• # 

I Sec yages aO-j and 231. * * 2 Cudworth. 3 p. 2IC, 4 Vishnoo, p. 

5 pap;%217. 0 Eutield. *7 307. 8 Pai;e 231 : Anaxiiueue" t 

the subtle ellicr was the first ijidtylal prim^ple in nuturc. M Page 33^, 10 I'a: < --U. 

11 Page 330, ^ 
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Coutumii tuislit tlio doctrine of an archetype or pattern from \rhich all tilings were creat- 
ed: creator next, using the primary atoms, gave existence to the first form or pattern of 

tilings, from whicli, in union nitli merit and demerit^creation arose.’’ Kiipilh also says, * from 
the (ilements water, fire, air, and space, and the primary atoms, combined, a pattj'rn or archetype 
is formed, from which the visible universe springs.'-^ ^ G od,’* says Plato, J that he might form 
a perfect world, followed that eternal pattern.’ kc. 

Several philosophers taught that the world was eiernal. lienee, says Kupiln, ^This uni- 
verse is the eternal tree r»r-nnhri, w'hieh sprung from an imperceptible seed [matter].’*^ — 
Chyvinin says, "The world has no crcator.'l Epicurus siias, ^ the universe alva\s existed, 
and will alw ays remain.’ ^ Aristotle ac'know ledj'i <! no eo'-nio;;oni'i, no tc'ciperar^ proiluc- 
tiou of the W 0 x'*ld, but roncbeled it to have b. en ftoin ( ter;iity.’'> lie sujij'osml it absurd to 
think, tiiat ‘(lod ulio is an iin!n(>v(‘abie naturi', aiid whe-.s<’ essenei' is act or energy, sliould 
have restv'd or sb'pt from eternity, doing nothing at ail: and tfien. aft(‘r iniii/di* ages, sliould 
have begun to move the nnUttU', or make the world/* Ibiucliauj'inii. a liimlca sage, enter- 
tained more eoireet ideas, and says, ‘To make an^ thing b' Md *s God eternal, is to mak(^ more 
than OIK God.’^ 

I •! * ^ ’ 

There were others who tavight lint matter, atoms, and Ihepiimary elemoMls, were eternal: 
^^rishuspiitce says, ‘ I rom ten elements evf'ry tliiiyj/arost , on('V)r whieh, uvid} u [mat ler] 
was encreatod.*^ Gontiimu maintains that " atoms are eu rnal. JJe is followed by i^oi- 
t’ii^MOi.see, ^ the universe is comp(;>.'jcd of unrreated^^iiVoms. incapable of cijlension.’lO Kniiadu 
savs, ‘Atoms are nncreal<d, and arc of fo,nr^kin4l.s,»froin which arose earth, water, light and 
ah.’’l 'I’hc. idea of the Hindoo pliilosoplnrs w^as, that crude matter and the primary elements 
partake of the tiiree cjualities in c.qi)al proportions; but matter, or the passive ])iinelj>b’, in the 
stoical system, is destitute of all quaiiti«;s\ ‘ Matter,’ according -.to Plato, ‘is an eternal ami infi. 
iiite principle. ’«« Democritus sa)*^*', ‘Whatever exists must owe its being to ncf,’essary and self- 
existent })rinciplcs : the principles of all things are Iwo, atoms and vae.uum.’lil K])icurus says, 
‘These first principles, or simple atoms, a|C divisible by no force, and tluuefoic must be 
immutable.’ill— As tbougli self-conlracK-ction and variety of o[,;nion were to have no bounds, 
tw o of tliese philosophers appear to alTirm, that atoms arc not ct.?»aial : Gontumri says, ‘ From 

1 Page ‘il'lT. 2 Paorc 223. ^ Page 336. 4 P.r 2.>7. r» Eiifiedd. 6 ( udwortli. 

7 Pa-e b 1 ut'.;. 0 Page 226, 10 11 Payf' ll Kr.ficlJ. 
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God, as a body of light, the primary 9tbms issued and Vcdii-Vyasu drlivoiT a :>imi’ar oj^i- 

• • 
nion : ^ The primary elements, at creation, were produced in an atomic form.’- 

^'et thi'rc \y.*rc some pliilosojdic'rs Avho^se eoneeptioiu of (hxl ;e, the creator were more co; 
reet ; Thtunjvdce ^ays, ‘ I'ho universe arose from the will or tlu < ouim:in(?»of (iod, v, ho in- 
fused into the ^•^'stem a poA^er of p(]^*pet>ial ^progressio;i ;’•* and datookiirnij, aiotliep ;n^'r, 
♦lelivcrs a similar opinion : H'rcation arose out* of the®^vifl of Coxl, who ('reated a ])ov''''r < - 

produce and direct tlie universe.’* Yet h<‘rc tfic Christian reader will pcrc<‘ive an ( 

• • * 

erroi in th<' idea ihat the power to create was something (halved from the deity. None of 
the an i 'nt Iieaihen couhi divest themselves ofllie idea, that the creation and governmee^ ol 
tii4 tuii tvould b(^too trouljlwsonu; to the Divi'n; Being; ati i(h'a which contains the gro , * 
< .;t reilcciion on the inhinit(‘ wisdom, [)o\ver, and benevolence* of (iod. 

S'u:!t Von; in * ideas tin* Tliiuloo philosophers relative to the origin of things. Bf-pce^ 
ic-r, tile itself, both as^tln* product of divine wisdom and a-; a stage of arlion. Un is ej o 

nin.o vtci'c (\jiia’jh •ncoiTcel Vvaghnikipnii says, ^ I'lw; world is fal-^e, tiiougliGod is nnil 
e l lo it.’’ I\n[)ilh (h'livers a similar idea r.^'J'hat part of (lie world wh/cli is pcranc.nent is in- 
u li»’Ct : all t.!ir rest is contemi)liI)Ie, because uiisubstautial.’ Again, This error-formed wrrld 

* 9 • 

IS iike a buj>ljlc (•n (he water ; we can n<*vcr say that it^loes not exjst, nor that it does. Il 

iH a^ unreal as avIkui the tlrfrsty dem; mTstakes (he h)g on the mei^dow for a pool of w'ater.’^» 

Visible things wert' regard(M! I)y^ I'lato as llectiiig shades. Yet Knpiiu speaks mon; ratiiuially 

V l»en he sa\'s, ‘ f.h<t world restnubles iil#flgitig-hou.se ; tt^re is no wiiioji betAvem it and the 

orcu]>I«. I : r an<] Kiinadn thus corrocls ule roIlY«Aii»th('se asceti 's : V'^isible objj'ct'' im<* not to 

In’ dopeed, seehig the most important fiitun* etfects ’arise out of th' ind'^ • 

• • • • 

• * 

As far as these philosophers veie \ogees. or«advociitcs for the sy''?<'i)» of abslractioij, tln*^ 

* • . 

necessiM'ily fel^but little rej^erem^* for /^e go/fv, sifice they^considei' d .ifjriorption, to whit h 

the gods th(‘mseho;s had not attTiined, as a h.Jk'ity far greater than all thrir hcaveif . i\n}i J -ni- 
ply I hence says K-upiln, Isven the r‘*.sl^lence pf Bnimlia is hell, lor it i> lull of th ' e/.ecMij; 

of death : among the iiihabitatjts of that plac: , those a^io aj-e more* glorious than yo'irHCij', ar; 

• • 

1 p4g(‘ 2-7. 'fhoso philosopliers, MnfichJ, who liehl the system u.' ^••iianaliun, cov>r. / i ■» -u 
have jKM‘K ctenraiiy the .soun-e ot'maUci *: iVgt. 231. 3 Page 2';>^ \ I’age 'MXi. * 
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miseraljlr in consoqiu ;u'o of iln ir suhjf'ction to the three fijoontis ; lukI being consUntly te rrified 
with the fcLr of tninsiiiigiiUloi!, even they seek libenitiun.’ 

* • #* 

The Hindoo idillvv^ophtTS never di;\..l'‘d their disciples to worsiiip Brauihu, the one Co(\| 

/» 

rxcejd i)y iUo fv.rms denominated ye.gn, and in which ^ve find little lhaf cyi bo railed wor- 

*' > * t 

ship : their oliject w as not Vo ( nlargfc* me understanding and (devdle the passions, but rathei* 
to destroy both in tin'ir attenip^ts to attain perfert abstraction of mind. So that what Cud- 
worth says, ** Some contend that the supreme God was not at atll worshipped by Lhh pagans,* 
is substantially true respecting the Hindoos. 

I 

When thf'se ascetics condescend to notice tl»e gods, they speal^ of Biiimha just as Hesiod 
arnl others speak of Jupiter, that he is ^ the fafher of the gods, and that to liim the creation 
of ail things is to be aHnbi]t(‘d.’t Jdiey also give Brtimlia two associates, Visiiuoo and Shrvri, 
and in the iiauds of this triumvirate place the work of genera) creatioii, prf.servador!, and 
destruction, thus holdingupa most surprising and unaccouiilabh! union betvveeii the Hiadeos, 

^ ^ * Hji 

the Greeks, and Uovnans : *■ Maximus TyH us observes,’ says Ciidworth, ^ that Homer sliaivs 

the government of the world am6ng tln^ p. i urn viral of godsy Jupilcr, Neptuin*, and I’iuto. 

The Roman and Samothraciaii trinity of ‘gods, worshipped aitogrthtr in the wijiitoi, were 
/ ♦* . • 

Jupiter^ Minerva and Jun(>.’ • • , 

It is inculcated iri every part of the Hindoo •.M'it}ngs that the gods were created. All the 
sages, though sonui (ifMjrin i*.iad(? matter and even (he world ( tenial, agree with V rilnispat'^e. 
who certainly meant to iiuliide tin' goiis, ^ God is from (!ver!asc.:ng every thing else has a de- 
rived existence.’^ ^ ^ All In ings,^ says Ilaieelii, ^ from Brhmha to the smallest ins('Ct, constitet- 

I) reap what tliey liave sown in fornidr l)irth.s.’'t (’udworili says, ‘ thb lieatlien poets, liiougli 

r - • 

se(’ming sticklers for pol) tlu ism, e'xcept^one only unmade ^leity, asserted all the other to be ge- 
lie rated, ev created gods.’ 

It might be asluxl, If Bremha, Vishnoo, and Shivii presi(le over human atiairs, wliaf work 
is there assii>rH‘(i to the other gods ? Most of Ha' gods, who are.jiot the varied forms of tiiese 
three, pr<‘side ovt r some particular part of en atjon or of ternme alfairs : thus K.irtikeyi ?.* the 
god of war, Laksl;nm is tin' goddess of prosperity^&e. ‘ C^Vn*ero did not suppost?',’ j'ay.s Cad- 


1 CudwertU. 


2 Page 239. 


3 Page 218. 
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worth, ^thc supremp goTfl do aU tliin^rs imm-diately and by himsoir, but Ux.'Aj^nvd som* 
^corlaiu jiarts and provinces to other inferior •^od.',/ ^ Amongst the pagans,’ adds the san e 

writer, ^ there was notliiiig without, a gyd : one presided over tlu^ rocking of tlieVradle, ano- 
tln;r over the ^weeping of the house, anotjior«ovor the ears of corn, another over the Ifusk, and 
another over (hejenots of straw and grass.’ • 

Exactly the same idea f)rcvai!(Ml among the IJiiidoo fhiiosophffrs as is a(lnl)u{ed to Scn'vola 
and Varro, wI>o, Cndworth, ‘agreed that tfcc civil theo[ogy then established hy tlie Jto- 
man laws, was only the theology of the vulgar, but not the true : that there was another ( idl- 
ed the theology of wise m(ni and of truth.’ Still we must remind tlie reader, that it was ii >t 
the grossne.'is *)r absurdity of inijtgc^ worship that offended the Hindoo sages ; tln^y aspin'd to 
a state of abstraction frcjp earthly tilings whicli was beyond the reach of the vulgar, and which 
they proudly cxpec'ted would elevate them to a perfect union with the deity, leaving the gods 
and their worshippers in a state of subjection to death, and to transmigration through every 
^^ptile form^ 

Bespedhig the state of man in this icorfd the Hindoo pliiloso^hers appear to have taught, that 
all men are born under the influfiice of Urn nuTittor demeit of actions performed in somi', pri(»; 
state ;^ai\d that th(^ preponderance of ifterit or\h, 'merit in these actions regulatf’S the rjuanlity 
of each of the three qualifies (goonhs^ in^ach individual, viz. of tlie quality leading to truth 
and coii.sequ(*nt emancipation, of tliat to activity, and of that toTlarkin ss, n'spi'clively termed 
the sutwu, ruju^ jnd tumii gooniis ; whijh qialitii's liave an overw ht lming iiiiluenci' on the actions 
and eflects of the present birth. Kiipiln thus desciib(;i> tlit*s1.* qpalitiiin: ^ ]he(|iiality ieaciing to 
titiTh, produces happiness /that giving rise to aSivily, inclines the person to S(:(‘k his happiness 

"among the objects of sense; and that leading to darkn^-H^jj produces insi n ,ibiiity. J he first 

• • • • 

quality leads to libA-ation; the second to tcnqjorary haj^p’u^ess in the heavens of tlu^ gods, and 
the la>t to nii'Ci) 

• * 

Acc'ordiug to this system, therefore, men arc not born as caiidi(l.'it(’S for a C(d<\slial prize, 

i» as piobatioc:ers having life and death set b"cfero them, every thing dcqicnding on their cha* 

: • • • 

I l*oii'ii»~e-iv'v(«c siiy<;, * Mjyt and deuicflt. as \v?!l as th^ niiiversc, arc eternal.* p, 2;>5i Cliyvuiiu si*} >, 

‘ 'j'l.ie f:;Ot‘s ot Mr 1 } uriaC uut pf works having no Iwgiiiniiig.’ p. 

y. 

r * 

i: ?, 
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•actrrsjjwd ir. tie {)r(:^.ii state; but they are placed under thf' . of .m tion? 

v,iii(‘li ill s:'i v'^ liii\e In u lU) and which repjulatc the cpialilirs or ra!nple\ir)!i ot 

d»c ciiaia' c- .v» t inlo ly as to lemiiid us of wliat is said of the doctrine of fate according 
/!; ' h tluit ^ it implies an eternal and immutable series of caiUer and eih'rts 

to which ihe dv ity hiinscdf is subject.’ On this poim^ take the follouiin^^ authorities : ‘ Men 
are born su'oject to time, place, nterit^and denunit.’ ^ (iod forioed ert'aiiires according to 

tlie ( t; riial (h'stiny conneett'd with their meritorious or evil conduct.’-: ^ (lod created ( ver 

« 

thin^ ill an ins(*parable collection witli the merit and di'iiicrit ot» actions/'' ^ (iod Vinisylf is 
bubjeil in his governnunit to th(‘ merit and demerit of works.’* ‘Some say. that tin* very bo- 
the senses, and the familties also, ar(‘ ilie fruits of actions.’;, ‘‘ \V(>jks r^f ir.init or di’- 
nurit in <»ne birth, natiirallv ^ive iIm* fo\irtue or vita* in Ihr jo • W lion the ajipoint- 

ed periods oi’passin^r through t!ic eiiV't ts of meritorious and evil act*i(;n‘. are * xjiired, (h(* soul 
will obtain emancipation/' ‘ T'irtli is an evil, for with birth ail iiiae. er (‘f evils are ron« 

rn'cti'd.’*"^ Seneca says, ‘Divine and human affairs arc alike borne abni-,, o, an iifesistiiiU 

current ; cause depi'nds ujn)n cause; effects arise in a loni^ succession/ 

‘ ♦ » 

Respecting tin* Inmian the opinions of three di'-tinguishml philosoj/e is may suffice : 

Ki!na>!b say^, ‘ The body is l omposed of onp elemept, earth : wa(v‘i\ light, air, a.i.\d t ther are 
only assistants,’ page db’u, Khpiln, n'speetiiig the origin of bodies, (le!i\(*rs tliis opinion : 
' In the, midst of that uuive/’se sun ounviing egg,'- which js ten tiirfi s larger than the fourteen 
>pfieiA*s, by the will of tin* self-c'xistcnt w^as produeed tin* st'hiTclh-shiireerub')^’ l^age [CAh . — 

j 

' (Causing tlie rare or subtle pas ts ,?Miis own lingu-slViirecridl U* fall as clctiniig upon the soi-.l ; 
proc(H‘ding from himself. (Iod eieait d all iftfl^aals *pagc 334. , Vhshisht’hii says, ‘ Frerrk 
the (piality leading to truth in space, arose the power of hearing ; from titc same in air, arose 
in tin*,' the sight; in water* tisic ; ii\ matter, smell. From the^quality leading to ac- 
livitv uiiittd to space, ari'se speech ; fcoiii the same in air, arose the powe r of the hands ; in 
ligbr, tliiit of the feet ; in water, that of production ; and in barth, .that of expub ion ; and from 
this (paabtv i:i the wliole of tlic* live (ilemenD, ahfsc* the power of tlie live brt aths, oj uir re- 
reived into or emitted from the body. Thp live s'enses, the livt* organs of action, the five 
breatlLs, vvdh the mind ainl the uivU rst-antling, form (he ernbryb body : a jairticedar comb::^a 

n I 

1 floiilamri, pa-'c 227. 2 lihrigoo, page 23S. »• C> Dukslug p/.z-c 

4 l^shira, p<ip;t- 5 Ooal umh, page 407. 0 Devlilu, paii’e 213. 7 Oak.shr., 212. 

*^1 (loiilumii. pLigi* 123. 9 All orpliic iVagineiil is prcsti vi^mI by A’llienagoras, in which the foiinalion ot 

tlie world is 'cprcscnteU under the emblem ofaii egg. 10 rroni sliioolo, gross, anti shiiicciu, body, 

H ri’cni liiiLi;', aPnv-ic. ' 
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tion of these forms the bo’(i} in its pr.f ct IMalo says, When that piiinciplc wh'uh 

jwrrall qnalhv is moved, and ru ts upon midt(*r, it unrVr^oes an eiitfro f h»aTi^e, and those formic 
are produm! from vvhi('!i aris( s tlie diveisilied ajul colv. rent system of the unive rse.’ 

% 

The soul uas C(?{jsideie(l b\ all (inse'^philosopln'rs as (Jod. 'flu' vrdanti^’S Vere of opinioti, 
that there exi>t(Jl no di^tiiuttion bet\Teen s|)trit and iht' syul, while Kiij)ihi and rntimJ'ihM' 
maintained, that l)esi<les the soul there was no siteh tiling spnit, preserving a dislinelioii at 

the 'iiime tinu' hel n ('i'll (li'‘‘oul as liberated from biitfi, and as fonfiiHul in a bodily state. 

• • • 

WiieMiadti a dislinelioii bt Ineeii |1 h' sou! and spirit eontended, that spirit aseomnu'led with tl.e 
bod) was tlierf' in an nnmixed an 1 kM(an‘;if)lc state, assimph* light or <‘nergy, and nol as in any 
retype! r pollut'd e\!l actions-, t4ie painful consrtju^nces of which, in a smise of miseiy, they 
cont('iided wanv' (’eailined Ihe Son! : am! if i:i any pari of iliis work an itiea slioiilfl liava' been 
given, tliat lie Cheat Sjiiiir, in an individuated st:i((‘, enjoys or (nidures the fruits of actions, 
rxc''])t Uy i(s cwuliiH'nn nt to a innlily slate, tiie reader is ( iitreatcd to substitute, in any such 
fiassage, (lie Urm onl. l>y the tiTiii jeevn, or soul, the Hindoos undcTstand an uncreated bi iiig 
or ])o\ver, separate from ^sjiirit, the subject or worshipper pf spirit, which though individuated 
has one source eoniuuni to al! souls. Kiipilu '• som(^ maintain (he doctiine of the in- 
dividuality of ‘’ouls ; ])ut this is falSe ; for all soul.'? lAvc the same vitality,’^ Jcevii signifies lile, 
and the author k no v;s no term by which to identify it, but that of soul in a lower sense. The 

soul thus, accordiiii, lo sonijr' of these sa^es,'is dependeTit on spirit for all its power, and under 

• • 

spirit regulates a! - the motions of the’body : to the soul is also ascribed all the merit and demerit 

of actions. I’he ^eat of .spirit is said itvbe^n the brain, and of the soul in the heart. Sirato 

• • * • • 

tuUgr.t, ‘‘ that tlie seat of (he soul was in.the middle of the braili.’ flic soul is also saiil to be 
subject, in its powers ami adions, to the bodily state, in which it is placed. 

• • • • 

• * # 

These t>lnlo.sophers further tc^ught, that munn,^the wmrf,* and booddhee, the under standing^ 
were assistants to the soul, and n#'! faculties of th<^ spirif, • They censidered all living crea- 
tures as possessed of souls ; tke soul of a b(*ing the same a.s that in rational crcalun c.^ 
that in beasts being only m(»rc confined jthan that in man. ^All life is Biiimhii,’ says V fdm 
Vyasii. Archelaus of Miletus taught, that aiiimal.s h«ve souls which diiler in their powers ac- 
cording to the structure of ihe bodie.s iif which They reside. I'he Hindoo sages distinguLshed., 
however, between the soul and animal life, the latter of which fh(‘y .sjioke of i^s being mere vita? 
breath. ^'I'he following opwiioiis on the intellectual part of man are found in the lliadoo 


1 Page 230. 
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• • 

^ Mhul rniinot be <!jo source of life ami motion; for if.lhis had been the case, "when 
tliis j)()n er bad Ijrcn ])ursuin^ sonietliirig else, the body Mould have bceonu' inanimate. | ^ The 
uivb tlion^h not the cause of light, in cotise^jiieucr of its nearness to spirit, possesses 

a d< ;ree of radiance superior to every other patt (if nature.’- 1 iie understanding leceises 
tlie fonr.s of (liRigs, and they arc reflected upon spirit. It is through th^ operations of the 
unfit rs'.iMding that things are perceived.’^ the u;iderstanding is witho^ri beginning, for 
as a se('(l is said to contain flu-futurii tree, so tli(‘ understanding tains the habits produecd 
by fatr.' t Empedocles, maintained that^'nol only man hut brute afiimals are allied to the 
iliviiiitv, for that one sjnrit wliidi piTvad 'S the universe unites all aiiiinateil being^ (o*.ts(lf 
and to one another. It is thcrefjre unlawful to kill or cat animals which are allied to us in 
their principle of life.’ ^ ^ 

/ 

TJaving tlins brought man on the stage of action, the Hindoo sages point out three modi s 
of nV/g/Vo/, the lowt'st of Mhicli relates to the popular eeremuiiies, and the frnit of wiiieli nil} 
be a religions mind, and a portion of merit and hiipj>iness. If tln‘S(' religious vvprks are splen- 
did, a residence with the gods is promised. Tin' next mode is tliat of devotion, the blessings 
promised to wlncli are comprised in a dweMing near C»od In a future state. But that which 
lliese sag('s most exalted was the pchsuit of (i! vine wisdom, f iMm*' in connection with ceremonies 
or without tlnfin, by discrimination, subjection of tlie jiasslons, and abstraction of mind. 'Fhe 
fruit promised to this abstraction is li«’jeialion or*absprption. Oij these subjects wv have ihe 
following opinions : ^ Future happiness is to be obtained by devotion, assisted by a sight of 
the image, by toucliing it, by meditation on its iorn\. worshipping its feet or in its prest nee, 

bowing to it, serving itN'rom affection, ’&:c ..5 ^ Those ceremonies by wliich the knowledge of. 

* ^ 

the divine nature is obtained, and by which all evil is for ever'reingved, we call ndigioil.’^'— 
‘ I’eiiorm the appointed eeremopif-s for subduing the passions ; listen to diseoiirses on tlie cii- 
vine nature, fix the mind uiiwaver.bigiy on Cod, purify the body by *iiicantatioiis and otlv^r 
rerieiionios, and pursuade thvseF that tli/iu and the deity are one.’^ ‘ The inferior fruit fol- 
lowing works is happiness witli tlie gods.’^i ^shwfilayunn and Vedn-Vyasii, however, pro- 
test against jicrformancc' of w orks for the sake ot reward : the former says, ^ It is improper 
t) M‘ek for a rccompenseffor works;’ ar>d the latter says, « VV^iks are not to bo considered as 

# ' r 

a bargiiii.’ Other philosophers, and among them Sihinkiirachai'3/6, are opposed to all works : 

I (kmtihnri. pagr Putimjiilec, page 301. S.Kupilu, page 311. ’ ^ 4 Kiipilu, 

page 3;‘*7. 6 jlunuidugnee, page 2{H. C KCraatiu, page ilU 7 Ughstyu, page 2IC. 
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ihf' ^ Works aro holly ‘exduflod, and knowlodcjo alone, realizing: ncry thing as 

Rrnrahii, {>ior’:rrs liberation.’^ — In direct opposition to this, Cjnrgu 5 ii>s, *■ i'lic man who is 
uniruUed by an ardent d('votion, whatewr opinions he embrace's, will obtain final emancipa- 
t'riu’-' Narndti^u^gests another way to beatitude : ‘ Reliance on a religious guide, singing the 
pviiises of Cod, anS iibstraction, lead tq futiue blessedness.’’^ All these phflosojdiers agree ! 
w; :h Shnte.tnpii, iliat ^ The candidate Yor futiire bliss ntttst^ renounce the indulgence of the 
p^r-ions.’-i 

Although many tilings are found in the philosophleal writings of the riiudoo'i favourable to 
the practice of religious ccrenioni(\s and to devotion, yi't the ancient system, it is evident, ^trong- 
!} tecominended abstraction and the ])raclice of thoue austeritic's whicli were inti'iuled to an* 
nililliito the passions. In\his work, wisdom, or rather discrimination, was considen'd as the 
most elfectivo agent, united to bodily austerities. On this subject Ku[)ilh thus speaks : ‘ We 
rail that* disci iminating wisdom which distinguishes spirit from matter according to tlieir dif- 
ferent nature*: the immateriality of the one from the materiality of the (►ther, tin' good of 
tin* OIK' from the ev 4 l of •tlie other, the val^c of the one from the worthlessness ot tin* other.’ 

^ Nothing destroys false ideas so much as diserimiiiatiori.’ ‘ EvcTy one through visible objects 

• • • • 

knows sornethiiig ol\(»o(l, but abstract iej^eas off^od none possess, except as <Iis(Timiiuitio<^ is 
acquired.’ ‘ DiScriminntioM, seeing It pn’vents false ideas, is the eaqsc of liheration.' ’ The 
ri^ader will perceive that this discrimination was to be coniu'clcd i/h yogn, whicli is thus dc- 
sciibed : *^'[’110 restraining of (In' mind, and confining it to internal motions, is (alh'd^ogii.’ 

^ Of tin* ( igiit parft of yogii, (he first tiwAerve (he purpof^c'^f subduing the [lassions.’*’ ‘ When 
(he#yogee renounces all aMsi^tanee fiom the nittferstanding, and ri'mains without (he ever* 
^isc of thought, he is identified with nrumhii, and remains as tin' jnirc glass when the .sliadilw 
has left The extdted poweis possesscil by the 3'^»ge?are thus im utionefT by Phtiinjhlee : 

^The yogeevVill hear ceh'Stial soinids, the soni^s and co*iiv<irsation ofi dr'^tial ehoirs.^ Tie will 

have the preceplion of theiigtoueh in their passage througli tin* air.’ ^ d'lie yogfe is abb' to 

• • 

trace thrf? progress of iiib lleet througli ^the senses, and the ]»ath of the animal sjiirif through 
the nerves. J(e is able to enji a di ad or a irviiig^body b) the pqth of (lie si'iisi anfl in tti. : 
body to act as though it wen^lus ow n.#^ The.Iiappy state*of stoicism to wldi h he is r:ris< d is 

thus (loscrlhedjiy Kujiilu : ‘To a yogee, in whns<* miiid all things are idenlitii d as sju; it, 

• * * 

1 Pag:*. Hr2. 2 Page 1^2. • .1 4 P i. k* 212. r, 
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what U hifatuatioii ? what is lie sees all things as our: ho is destitute of afToctlons ; 

ho nr]- ;oi K^joices in ^’ood, nor is ofTcnded with ovil.‘^ wise man sees so many falNC 

ill those whioh arc called true^ so many disgu^stin^^ Ihiiigs in those which are called j)lea- 
and so much misery in what is called ha|’/i>iijes:‘. Unit lu‘ linns away with disgust/ ‘Jlo 
who iii fhr body has obtained liberation, is of no east, of no sect, of no^order, attends to no 

• • r 

duties, adheres to no shastrhs, lo wo formulas, to no^vorks of nu'rit ; he ia» beyond tlie reach 

• * I * 

oi spe ch : he remains at a dis’le nee from all secular concerns: lie lias renounced Ihe love and 
the knowledgo of sensible oli^fcts ; lie is glorious as the autumnal sky : he Hatters none, he 
honours none, lu^ is not worshipped, lie worsI;ips hoik* : uhethm- In* practises and follows the 
customs [of his coJintr)] or not, this is his character/- Still Ptitunjulec admits tin* possibi- 
lity of this ab&tracfjnn being broken ; ‘ If the ge,t!s Micceed in evdtlcg desile. in the nn'ud of 
the yogt^, lie will be thrown back to all the i vils of future tiimsipigrations/'^ 

On the siihjei't of tliesi! philosophers entertained no idea eitlier just or solemn. Slioo- 

iiu-Shephu says, ‘’Material things undergo no rt‘ul ciuuige : biilli and death are only appear- 
ances.’^ Goutumh says, Some ailirm. that di'atli i^ to be ;de*ntilied with the completion of 

. * < 

those enjoyments or sutierings which resulV' from accouutabilit y for the actions performed in 
|V(‘cediug births/ Others call tVie dissolttion of the iiiiioh K'dsvee'n the soul and (he hotly, 
death : and others contend that dcaUi is merely the dissolution of tin* l)ody.’** Kuniidii expresst's 
similar id('as in tlie.-^e words: ‘Religion and irrellgiori, at birth, Viking the form of the und;‘i- 
iftabdiiig, the l)ody, and the smists, become united to them, and the dissolution of libs union 
is (h’ath/^' 

« ^ 

« l)f (ians)nii^r((lltjii tie se philusi'jiliers thus s])eak : ‘•'I' he iitipress of actions [the mhik .--i 
UK lit D! deiiio/i? v)u tin' if.iiui by actions] Is to be aliributed to illusion. Actions jiVi- 
foiined un Id (in inlliKuice of illiv.sion are followed by eight, millions of births.’ ‘ Jle who at 
death tiir lennaii form, lose, ^ the impressions received’* in the human stat^; but when he 
is born agiiio re a man, all the impressions of Iiumiinity afe revived.’^- ^ It is the thirst- 
])i(K]ueiug sr t)f desire that givi^s birth to ensituni's.’^ ‘ I’assion is the chief cause of repro- 
clucuoii.’ ■ J'iK' five SOMITCS of ini^ei'’!, that is, i;;noraike,.,M;lfisliii(;ss, passion, hatred, and 

t •' 

1 /• :i') hi*' wise man voiil of all |3a^;sioii.s aiuJ cmotii;nh,:nKt c^pabie of beiii{; happi in the midst 

of tortuic. khittrsays, ‘ rUeoi . tieal philosopln produces a coaleiaplLilu e life, in wbidi the mind, occu- 
pied on lueaitatioiiM ppr<'U iiiiell -ctuuk acquires a reseinhltincv to Uj^viuilv.' * 2 KupilO, 

p:ig( a*.<j Ivi. ;i spo. 4 Page I'o’A Pay'* 0 Page ViC 
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u>ar, which S})riiig from the actions oAformer hhths, at fhr moment of a peisoi. > l^rdi hc.oim^ 
assistants to actions; (he existence of pride, j)as,sion, or envy, infallibly st'cun s a lariii etea. 
ivTted with earthly attachment. Meai wiio an' lyoved by altachmenl, ein v, or tear. i)r'com(* 
thai upon Mliich^he mind is stcdfastly fixed.’ Tin' Pytha;;on'ans taught, that " after the rati- 

• mal mind is freed fiwm tlie cliains of tin* bodv , If assumes an ( tiu'n at ^eliicle.* nd pas.^es into 
?!ie re:;ions of the dead, whereat rcinairts till it*is sent bafk^to this \Norld, to be the inhabi- 

jaut of some other body^ brutal or IiiTman. These i-deas* were the foundation of tlu'ir absti- 

• * 

uincr from animal food, and of the exelnsion of animal saerifice's from tlioir rdb'lous ( ( ronK)- 
n’u-s.’ 'The rational soul,’ adds P\lhaq;o!as. • is a demon sprung from (he fii\int‘ sold of Dm 
n oriel, arid sent down into the body as a punishment for its crinu's in a fornn'r slate.’ 

tjUn raliofiy^ or absorption* was thus treated idln the Ilindm' saptes: l anaiicijiatitMi ('onsi^ls 
in the extinction of all sorrow.’- ‘ J''uture happiness consists ie. indn,” absorbed iii dial (Jod w lie, 
is Ti st'a ol -joydd^- ‘ Ijxeiilption Irom futuia* biilliean bi' obtained only b\ a pr ison's freeini» 
himself from all <ittachmcnt to jiciisibb' objects.’ d)iscriiiiiiia(iii:; wisdom prodiue s ('mam ijia- 
lion.’ • 'riie» \'edaiidi aclwjs, tliat discriminating wisdom produces absorption into Ibiimlm ; 
the Sankh} n says, absorption info life.’* ‘ Em incij>u(ion is to be oblaiiu'd by jx rfi'd abstraelion 
<jf mind.’^- l/d)eration is to bt* obtained ^nly by divine wisdom, whiv h, howa vi.-r, caiinof 

^\is( in the mind wkhout wholly extinguishing all con.S(‘ious#n'ss of oufwari! things by medita- 

/ . • • • . 

tion on the one Bnimhii. Iirthis manyer the soul may obtain ( imny lpatioii evrn in a bodily 
slate.’ ’*- ^ By ascending through lh(‘ slatt s of a student, a secular, and a hermit, a pi isim will 

obtain al)sorption.’^ **^'J'lie ])ractice of (:ei4’iftoni<'S and diviiy’#know led^o are both iieicsi-ary 

• . ... • * . 

to pr(*cure liheiation.’f' ^ Absoi^jtion will ifiimedia^i V succi'cd tin. removal of mistake n speet- 

lug malK'r, or thi^ value of material fliing^.’-^ thagoras*thought, that die soul alb'!' sueces-;v ,' • 
* • 

})urgations would return to the eternal source from whidi it ^rsf proceedtah— t 'flrv-ippu^ and 

• • • 

Cdeanthes lauglit, diat even the gods would at !emy.h reUini’to Juf ib'r, and in him lest' their 
separate existencoi Jiimmlngye *, allie.cbxt ■^ag*: , f owever, rt jet ts tlb.s itlea of the (‘xtinct'ou 
ol all iilenlliv of existeiiee in a futui^ Late; id'.. ; >.:• id* losing a distinct existence by a))' 

• 

! ‘Soub,’ say.', Flali>, ' .)»«' iij ijilo I’?.' .a. Tx.dy^is into a .’♦'■pnh )i*c or prison. ’ i! tbinf "niT. 

Vrrs!ii-.’ii’lui, p. u:;;. l pa;, .v ;.2I and fc.i. *‘11 is oniy,' .says Idatti, ' hy tlis^n 

pai;’:!)" itselt bom ai! •.iiiiinid pa.s.'.lor:;^ ‘/h.'.t tlo' ofmae ran l)t' j>r('pai»‘i tu it b.nii tn bs oiiirina! liahii.*.* 
tion.’ 0 biUunjuh'c. p. 22H. (, \ /•fi.;-V>;!sie u. 2^2. 7 Joimine< , pigr L!:5:». S IVirigoo, pay. y"-, 

y x'iibu .}>uu.'-. p igc *y.i. 
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sorption, as « drop is lost in the orran, is abhorrent : it h pleasant to feed on S'*.': bot 

no one wishes to be the sweetaieat itseir.*^ 

♦ 

• 

Til'' fJin(io(> va res were not nil a-!:reed rcspc'etin*;: ih.' dissolution of the uniK.vsc^ or in what 
the Creeks called the [>c;iodiea{ revoliiLion of nature, or the Platonic or Civ'at Y(‘iir. Kifpslh aiu? 
otlieis clcar-y taught that the woihVwould be rtssolvt (!•; Kn()ili4says, ^ 'i'iiaPin wliich tiie woild 

• f • * 

will be absorbed is called by liome crude matter, by others illusion, and by otluns atorn:.'"-- 
Zeno says, ^ At this peiiod,* all material’ forms are lost iVi one chaotic mass ; all animat' 
nature is reunited to the deit} , and natun* aiiaiii exists in its original form as one vvliole, coii- 
sistini^ of Cod and rnattv-r. I’lom this chaotic state, howe ver, it again ('merges, by the ener- 
gy of the Klh('i<'o1 rrini and gods jind men, and all the forms of regulak'd* nature, are 
newed, to be dissolved aii<i rerK\v(‘d in endless successiend 'J‘1 h^ P/^yptians ‘conceived that the 
univt'i'se inuleigoes a jjrriodical conflagration, after wliich all things are restored to their origi- 
nal form, to |)ass again tli/oiigli a similar succession of cha^g(^sd- Jolminee, on the other han.d, 
maintains, tliul ‘ '1 he doctrine of the total dissolution of the unit'eisc is not ‘ Thcj world 

had no begic.ning, and will have go end ;1 as long as (here are works, there must be birth, and 
a vvodd liki' till* jnoschi a.s*a Iheafit* on v^iiich they may be })ei foriued, and the eilc.;!:- passed 
fhrcuglid’ Coutuno’, EJnkshii aitd ofhi‘is''taiight, that sunn* juris of the nniverse, or of fiic or- 
der of things, weie eternal: among these tliey indudeu space, time, the* ved(';, the animal soul, 
tin* juimary ateins, vVC. 

llaving tlius canii d tliis sninniary (lo'ougli tly' most distinguished parts of (he Hindoo phi- 
losophy, the rcaik'r may be a^nxfotis t<‘ know how YaV these jihilo^iopiirrs, Vlius iiici'ssantly '*on- 
tradif ting f'at'ii oiher, were persuaded ot^ue truth of the doetrines they tuugiit : Ccpilhmu 

*■ c 

sajs, ‘ !’]\i(h'ncc of tin* tr*vith of (hiiigs is to he obtained through tin* senses:, by inleiencf. 
by coini)ai i^on, and by sensible svgns^or wo;ds.’o Joiniinee sa} s, ^ 1'rutli is c.ipabli? of the 
clt'areit di inrnistiation, wilhout Ihi possinflity of inistak'*,’* w hili* Ktdyijyiinu imiintains. that 
‘ nothing is ccjtain but cxistciuu^ and nori-existi nc(*,’s and (.JiKxtiimn adds,‘‘ (fed iias placed 
i’l our natun* a disposition to err.’-^ ArcesilaiU ‘taught, tliat every thing is nnct'rtaiu to the 
hinnan lUiderstaiiding.’ Protagoras is said to hove (e.ught, that contradictmy arguments may 
be' advanced upon every suljjoct ; tuat all natural objects /re jn'rjxtually varying; that the 
senses convey dillereiit reports to different persons, and evert io the same person, at tlifferent 

1 Pir.'i* U Pap:(*3(0. It -32. * 1 IDirw.iTctnis that the 

hmiiiiii i;icoaKvc:\s t*\Mc-i. - Pliei rcydes was of opinoii liiat Jupber* (b;r,vthn:i, aaJ cl*.-.: w mi c; ’' iiah 
3 Pu'c iij. ii ra-c2i:.i, 7 ra-e2;{2. t 
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Ilin.'xs.’ The Pynhonists maintaiinNr, t]»al thf- infi'ronccs ulilt h pliilosnplicrs ]m <h :iv r 
the reports of the senses are cloubdiil, ami (li:if any •;em'ral eoeioa? ison iiiauii (Vo^n 'a[ - 

unices may be overtarned by reasonings efimdiy piau ible with h) which it, is soi^j-ort* d. 

From nil these quotations the reader \fill jx^rreive sneh nn a?/eera(Mif be tween thr phcloso- 
jiiji.-al systems of ?lll the anoients as mj wad! evcife thf' hT,i;h.%l^asU>nis!iin(*Mt. £ he 'iJ<k(‘ek aerl 
Kiiidoo it nii,!>!;t:bi' ,snpi)os<ul, liv,'d iii one. a-.,' am] c-,.aiUi y, iT!;bibiu" (In- prii.clplcs 

of eacin other by continual iiitercourse. 


Tlieii? are niayy other remarkable coincidences not noticed in these rcniarlcs : for ir.stanCf^ 
^ tile t hngoreaiis lunglitj that alter the rational nibc.l % furvl from the cfiains of tin; bod) , it 
a.sumes an amial Mdiit le ; tfjis v('bicb’ ilie Jliiulo.-S call a jiiuft. sli-neern j^ytbai;ora.s thanghf 
Vvilh the vedh, tiiat lie could cure diseases by hicantations ;• Kjdc.nu i w ns oi ojiiinon tlat »bc 
eaitli wa-, in form a ciK’nlar ylane, and that a vast orc'an :iin(nnid( fl tlm hahilnblo woiUl 
both the Cro(;k*niid Hindoo aicetics concealed their idc'as respecting the popular ojiinicms. and 
worship;-- tli * subjnn^s controverted amongst them^were substantially (lie same ; - tlicir modes 
of disc’.rssion were the s um' ; — their dress and imi'mers wer^. very similar, of wliidi Diogenes 
may ahbrd an examplv : ifiis sage, it is'said. wf>n' fi coarse cloak, caiTied a wallet and a stan, 
riiul made liie portfeos and other public places bis liaf)ituji(fn. 


lU'i after all Ihes- edorts of tlie greatest minds, Greek and 7Hndoo,{!int ever were sent dTiwn 
rn . arth, hov, dopl^tal.ic, dial, on subj.dl-f ,m> iiilinitoly ini^xrlanl to ni.m, (ho n .siills .shonlJ 
tiavi- bfi -a -.o paiiifv.lly inucifaiii ; ami how* incMs'Vij- aic w c lin.onlil (o llic srii|>(iirc (lorinii.-, 
til it hum iii wisilmn is utterly ’iisullicicnt, wil!i<ni( l!ic i»ron.is.-;l assi,t.imc f.oi.'i above, (o l<'.v< 
II- into lhapaih o! tiui^, o^imcially a.s i( rcsjmrlsyh.- kuoMRid/c ol' the divii'io liiilure and will. 


Tim aiidior (ffiiiks he ranaot conclude this part of’the iiitiodm boy 
ipserting from Harthtdciny, a short bui. very •aliimated dcsei iplo n v;i 


eC ipter ]>etb than by 
t.ii i lashing oytiniiUis 


t)i( Greeks : — 


I one day found in tlie p<fi1iro of Jupiter, some Athenians engnged in ]>hilosoplural disrn - 
sions. No, sorrow fully exclaimed, an old disciple of IhTaclitus. I t an never^ ontc rnplatc n^- 
lure without a secret horror* >?ll living rreafure.s are only in a stati' ofivar or rniii : tlie in- 
hubitantr. of the air, the waters, and ilie earth, arc endowed with force or cminin- only for 
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Uu' <>l triutual porRcrution and dj;structioi» : I myself murdei and devour the aninihl 

wliirh I havo h d wid* my own iiands, until I >ijall be (b‘voured in my turn by vile insert?!. 

I tiv my avk ntit'M <»n morf- ok isinn; ohjr' k. r('‘prH d a youn^ follower of fiemorritus. The 
How and ebb of ^rencraiions anilcL; me no rnorf^, thap the pcriodieal succ/ssion of the waves of 
the ocean, or of the leaves of rmes.* What 'nuUk'rs it that si!’eh,and such mulividuals appear 
or disappear ? The (‘arth is a tlu'iitre rhaii'^iiu^ its scenery every moment, fs it iu»t antiually 
eUdtied with new tlnwers and new fuift ' ? 'I'he atoms of which I am eompesed vvpll o/ie day 
re-unite after ilieir separation, and [ shall revive in another fonn.^ 

Ahis ! said a third., tli(“ deirret' of love or hatrt'd, of joy 'c-r ^nief ultlt we are afieC-jjcf, 

** lias but too nujch inliueiici' on our jiul^ments.*^ When si('k, I vsi.e nothin^j; in nature but a 
SNstem of (iestruclioii ; but when in lusilth, I ))ehold only a system of n*produ( tion. 

It is in nail’d} both, ol)served a fourth : when the unlveise ( inerted from chaos, intellij^eiit 
beings had reason to Hatter tliomselvi'S that the Supreme W isdom woyld (b'ign to unveil to 
them the motive of their ( xistence ; but^tliis seen t In' leseiaed to himsedf alone, and, ad- 
^^flressluii hims!'ir to second causes, pronounced onl^' thes(' two words ; Destroy ; llepioduct' :* 
words w .hic!) for ev('r (i\(‘d the destiny of the world. 

l know not. rcsumerl (lie fust, whether it be for their di rs5«: ii, or with n serious design, 
that the gods have formed us but (!tis I know^ tUat it is the greak'St of nnsiorlunes to be 
horn, ani^. gieab-i hai jhness to die.l^J^ife, said Pindar, is but the drearu of a sliadow 
-- a sri!)lime image, and which depicts with a single stroke all the inanity of man. Life, sa:d 
Socrates, sl.odld'only be imd'italvoii on death a singular paradox, to suppose that we arc 
comjx'lled to liv(' only (o h arm to die. 'Man is born, lives, and dies, in the same in'^tant ; 
atul In that instant so fugitive, what a complication of snlbr-ringc ! His rntiTinco into life is 
proclaime d by (Tics and f rjrs ; in infancy and ado^(^sc(’nce come inastt rs to tyrannise over 
him, and dutii^s which (wluiusl !iis strength :V ticxt lollovvs a terrific succession of arduous la- 

1 Miiimor. ap. Slob, scisti. t)(i. p. .V^S. Smionid. ap. cinid. p. 5tl0.--2 ]>)■,„ pp, -j j 

i. p. -111. roiuk. Hist, rijilos. I. i. Ii0r>.~3 Arislol. dc. Kliel. lib. 1. ejjp. 2 t. li. p. r»ir>.— 1 ;l'!sop. ap. 
Sloi‘. srrni. lua. p. r» I’lat. d(‘ la g. lib. 1 . t. ii. p. till. — 0 Sofdiorl in Oaiip. ('oloi^ v. 12 s»k Uac- 

rhyl. rt alii ap. Slid), sonn. <H». j). r»:iOel Tnll. Cicer. Tusc'id. lih. 1. < ap, 1H. t. ii p. 27:t. -7 Pind. in Tkthic, 
S. V. h Plat, i.i Phaedon. t. i. p. til vt (} 7 . Id ap. Colom. Alcxaiid. Stromal, lit). 5. p. CbO.— H So- 
phoci, in <Ldip. Colon, v. 1200. Axioch. ap. Plat. t. iii. p. SbO. Teles, ap. Slob, ap, 5^5. 
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hours, oTerwhelming carcsf bittof afiliction, and conflicts of every kind ; anAall this is ter- 
minuted by an old age which renders him an objcci of contempt, and a tomb that consigni 
him to oblivion. You have but to study him.. His virtues are only the barter for liis vices : 
if h(! refrain; from oin^, it -is oidy to obey the other.l If he. avails not liinistdf of Ins experi- 
‘‘ ence, he isacliil^ beginning every day to live ; if he makes use of it, he is an old man who 

has livaal only* too long. •He posst^sses two signal adfai^iagi's over other animals, foresight 

• • • . • 

and hope. What has Nature done ? She ha*s cruelly impoisoned them with fear. What a 

void in ev' i v thing he does !* Wliat varieties and incongruities iu all his propensities and 
])rojects 1 f would ask you, What is man ? 

J‘' I will tc4l*vou, answered a r^ddy youth who ei^ered at the moment. Then drawing from 
under his robe a little tigure of wockI or pasle-boaid, of whieh the liml)s might be moved by 
‘‘ certain strings that he stretched and rt laxed at })leasiir(?.‘^ Yhest; threads, said he, are the 
passigns, whieh liuri>y us somtdimes to th(‘ out ‘sidt' and soim times to tin- other. i This is 
all I knowtof the matter*; and having so said, he immediatt ly walked away. 

Our life, ‘n'id a disciph* <►[ I’lato, is at onet^a comedy aiubtragedy ; in the former point 

of view it cUii have no otlie^ pfot than our folly, nor in flie latter any catastroplu^ but de^h ; 

• * • * 

‘‘ and as it p'artakes of the nature of both these dranuas^^lt is inbTSjjcrscd with ])Icasures and 
*■* with pains/^ 

'‘•The conv( ;s;^fi<ni was perpetually faring. One denied the cxistfuco ol irotion ; another 

that of the obj(^cts by w hirl! we ap[)ear .surrounded. Mver) rtnng external, said th(‘} , is only 

• 

(Tcccit and falsehood"; ev(Vy thing internal only eqor and illusion. Our S(Mi.se.s, our pasfii- 

ons, and reason, lead us astra}^ ; sciences, or rather i(U*e <fpini<>ris, fou"^ us from the repose 

• * • 

of ignorance to abandon us ta all the torment^f niu;ert!iinty ; and the pleasures of the mind 

• • 

have contra^s a thousand timt^ more painful thab those of the senna .s. 

I ventured to speak. Men, said I, Jlre becoming more and more enlightened. May wc not 

presume that, after cxhaustijig all their errors, they % ill id h nglh discover the secret of those 

• • 

iTiysteries which occasion«t1icin such anxiety? — And do you know what happeiis then ? an- 

J IMtil. ill IMufdoii, t. i. f). (i‘J. • * 

Ileioaut. lil). 2. {' ip. IS. Li^). tlr > 111111 !. np, Aristof . rap. C. t. i. p. (ill, LiicHui. dc DciijSjr, cap. IC». 
t. iii. p. lO’.i. dr IMiind. \x. — a. Plat, de Leg, lih. 1, t. ii. p, C^U. 
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swoit^n Fiomr* orn/. VViuMi tills SiU'ret Is op the point of bciii^ (iiscovcrcd, nature Is suddenly 
alti-rhed vilh soiiic dn adrid disouse.l A delu2;c or a eontlagnitioii destroys the nations, with 
all the inoiinnients of their int(‘ili£;ence and vanity. ' These fearful calamities have often dc- 
soiafed our ^lohe. The torch of science lias been more than once extinj^uisli^d and rekind- 
i('d. At each revolution, a few iiidiviiiuals who have /'scaped byaccident Ve-unlte the thread 
of "eTH'rations ; and behold a r.vw race of nb'rdches laboriously, employed for a long Serier. 
of ;e^»'S in forming tliemsf lves into societies, making laws, inventing arts, and bringing tlndr 
‘‘ dis^'everies to perfeetion,'^ till a lurw catastrophe swallows them up likewise in the gidf of 
()bli\ion! 

Unable any longer to sustain a conversation to me so eTjtraordiuary and novel, I preciy/i' 
tately left tlie j)orlico, and, vviihout knowing whither 1 directed my stops, preseiitU four d 
myself on the banks of the Ilyssns. My mind was violently agitated witii the most melincl-o 
ly and ailiictlng reflections. Was it to acipiire sncli odious knowledge, then, that [ had cpiif- 
t('d ruy country and relations ! And do all tlie elVorts of huniaii nndenstandiug’ only sc’^vc fa 
shew us (hat we art' lie' most miserable of Iiein-^s! But wiienee happf'us it that these being 
exist ? wlit'oce. docs it hap])cn (hat tlu'y perish? What mean I’nost* |)eriodieal changes whu h 
:'lernally t.ak(' places on the theatro of the >y(!rld? For wh.om is ilils dreadful spi'ctacle intend- 
ed ? [s it for the gods who have no iit'ed of it : is it for iinei who are itS victims ? Am* 
why am I myself compelb'd to act a ])art on tins .staixe ? \\ hy ^^as [ drawn fn)m non-entity 
without my knowledge^ and rendered wiet'l'.ed yithnut being asked v.lniinr I consi'Uted to 
be so? I interrogate the lieaveiis, the earth, and ih.’ whole nniverst'. \\ Hat answer can the) 
give? 'riit'V sil('nl1y execute orders witliTTn*! any kiioub dgc. of their motive s. I (-ue.Uion the 
sag('s: cruel nuni ! 1 lieV liave answeii-d me. 'Fin v have taught rnc to know myself! 'FH^w 
hav(' stripped me* of all llie claim.* J luid to iny own esteem! AIrcaily I am unjust toward 
the gods, and ore long perhaps f shall be liliibaifnis towards men I 

d’o what abeiglitof vioit'Mce and enthusiasm’ does a Imated imagination transport ?),n! Ait 
single glance ! had run over all the eoiisef)in ari s of these fatal opittions; (he slightest aj^peto 
ances were become to me realities; the most groundless app/ohcnsiori.s were converted info 
torments: my ideas, like frightful phantoms, maintained a conflict In my mind with thevio- 

lence of contending waves agitat'd by the tempest. 

<1 

Pi'.it. in. 'rim. 1. iii. p. 22. Aiisjot. Meteor, lijj. 2. cap. 14. t. i. p. 548. Polyh. lih. p. 4!:^, Ilcn'-lrt, 
Alex. lib. 5, p. Wl. Not Poller, ihiik— 2 Aiiit>tot. Metaph. lib, 14. cap. H, t. ii. p. 1 (Km, 
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In the midst of this storm of Viirnris[ passions I had thrown myself, wlfliwut perceiving it, 
^ at till* foot of a plane tree, under which Socrates used sometimes to convf rse with his disci- 
]>les.* Till* recollection of this wise*and happy man served only to inerease my anxi«*tv and 
delirium. •! called on him aloud, and •bathed with my tears tlie sj)ot where he had once siu 
ten, when I dJlcovrred at a di.stnnc,/^ PJiocus, the son of Phoi ion, and Ctosippus, the son of 
-• Chabrias,- afc'compaiiie^l Hy some young men of my acfptaintLnict'. I had barely time to re- 
cov(*r the use of senses before they approached, and obliged me to follow them.’* 

Th(‘ Hindoo at the hour of deatli finds nothing to support him in the system of philosophy 
and idolatry in which he has been c‘diieated ; he is notan ascetic who iias spinit his days in a 
f<»rest, and obtained perfect al)str action of mind, and therefore he has no hopes of ahsorjition. 
He has performed no splmnlid acts of innit, and tlierefore cannot look fora situation in the 
au.ms of thf‘ gods. He has been the slave of his passions and of the world, and tIuTefoic 
some dreadful place of toynent, or transmigration into some brutal form, is his only prf>spert. 
— Jlov. evcr*aw ful it may be, the author has been surprized to find that the Hindoos at large 
have no expcLUtion whati’ver of liaj)pineJs afte^* deatli. The}^ imagine that conlinaance in a 
of bodily existence is yf jtself a certain niark tha^ further transmigrations await tlunn. 
"V iiey say, thid wi.«i!t they arc nnit(‘(l i(Pii body full of wants, tlx'y must necessarily sin to mee.l 
these wants ; tluit is, worrdlj' anxiety caynot be shaken ofi, and tllal then forc‘ it is in vain tc 
think of iieaveii. 

A.11 this load of cevemonies - all these^einices to spiiik*! gnidi s^and brandii'ms— these con- 
itanl ablutions — tliese r'lidk’ss i eju tilions ol tl.c Tianu' of C« ocl — tnesc pilg* inuigt s tine c otler- 
.big*; for the enjarieipalioM of the ditad — all is come lo tins ; at dicith tlie man is ojil; a leg of 
wood wiiieh Yunui.is going to throw upon tjie fir^; he is an ili-fafed spark of the ethe- 
real fl iuu^ become impure by*its connection wntli trnttler, a coanectioii w hich it nevi r souglit, 
and separation from whii*li it can never obtain, till tluirougld'y cTnaneiijatcd from all inattmal 
influence 5 but ir» eiuh'avours to do xvhich (and these di’pending not on its free a:;cncy but ou 
the coni])lexion of former actions) no aid from above is promisetb So that in the ong.n oi Itls 
mortal existenre, in its contiiuancc, ajid in its closej the f lindoo sii])[)()srs himsi If to tA‘ mgt d 
on by a fate not to be changed or resisted ; that Ificrefore all re()entance, all ( ltdrts, me rese- 
less ; — when the stream turns,m will be proprr to row', but never till the n. Whik in re- 


h Plat, in rtiaedv. t. iii. p. 220. 


G Pb.U, in Plioc. 1. i. p. 711. et T'iO. 
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t.iuis (IiO'.c ideps thorcfon', a Hindoo ran iiov.er araiJ of Uio Iiolp and consolation held 

4 >nt to iiiin ])y divint' elation. It is of ino avail to invito a man. unless his Aiov^\s can be 
changed, to the use of prayer, who (irmly believes that an almost endless succession of trans- 
migrations inevitably await him, and that in (Iiesc‘*sta‘les he must expiate liy his awn siideringo 
every atom and tinge of his olfenees. Such a Hindoo^ can have no idea th^^t the Almighty 
accessible; that he waits to be c^at^ous tli'.il this is the lAccpted tiinc^.and (lie, day of 

• I 

salvaiion tliat if the niched forsake his nay, the l^ord will abundantly pardon and that 
^‘whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall b(‘ saveii.’'- lion id system! Q de^^lo* 
rable infatuation! Nevej- was there a people mon^ aitieiil, more industrious, more persevering 
in the pursuit of b(;rular sehemes. Never was there a p(*oj>!e reduced to so fj^tal an ai atuy 
K'speeting etiTiial redemption, an apath; biouiht tm by bele f in doctrines having fui llicfi 
basis an unchanging necessity, without bf ginnijig anti \^it:ioi:t end. 

The author would here Iravc closed those tdi.servations, but as my 113 nf the remarks seatler- 

( 

c‘cl up and down in this work, on the manners, the character, and iboral condition of the liin- 

* t 

duos, will, he fears, ap])ear to .some of his n'inlers liarsli and e.ver-i oloured, he cannot believe 

lliat^lie slioiild bo, doing justice to a ftubject sb important, or to 1 . 1 s own character, if he were 

. * • ' . • 

to leave lliese statements to rest on bis solitary testimony; and if lie did not avail himself of 
the powe/ful name and unqut stioiied verlicity, of a ^endeman from v; liose testimony tluTO can 
be no appeal, and who has, in the succeeding extra, ct.s, as perf(‘ctly cauglit (In^ moral features 
and very expression of the character of the Hindoo as^thoiigh th(‘ whole nation Jiad sat to him, 
and he had been tin* very Uiwiiodds of bis age. This (e.itimony will bo found in IMr. CJuant’s 
Observations on the State of Society amons; the Asiatic Subjects of Cjircdt BrUainj part icularly 
icith respect to mbraVii ; and the rrieaifs of improving it. Written chifdly in tin' year 1792. — 
Ordered, by tin* House of Commons, to-be pri'alcd 15 June, 

In prosecuting the proposed inquiry, the state of society and manners among the people of 
Hindoostan, and more particularly among those**wIio inhaiiit our li i ntoiies, becomes in the 
first place a special object of attentivni. Hi is an object which p^Thaps lias never yet received 
that distinct and particular consideration, to which fioiu its iinportince in a political and mo- 
ral view, it is entitled. 


It has suited the views ot some pliilosiqdiers to rcjnesent (hat people as amiable j^nd re.s- 
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pocfablo; aiul a few laic travollcrs liavr (boscii ratlirr to plarr sorh!';oii, ; .f i;rch:>* 

Vacfrrs in an engaging bght, flpn to giro a dolinoatioii of the wlioie. 'The goyc. I'iiiy hon 
ever of those who h-of' mitten ronrerning jlinilostan, appear to have roneuned in 'illirming 
what foreign residents there liave as geinnally thought, na>, uhaf the native^ th(Mnselv(‘s fi\'e> 
)y aeknnwledge of^eaeh oilier, that tlu‘\ aio a j)eop!(’ exeeedi:i:d\ h I'd. 

• 

fn proportion as liave heeome belter antujiinied with tin ni, wr have f^und (Idis deserij). 
fion ^ppljCwilde, in a sense btfyond lh(' eoij/wpthni oven of former trav('‘h e;. Tl)<' wilier »/) 

this paper, afl'M' spending many years in India, and a considerable jirn'tion of them in tin' in- 
terior (ff our jyoiinres, inhabited almost rMfindv by natives, towards whom whilst acknow- 

• 4 ^ 

le(Ti:it]g his views of their gein’ral c)iara('t( r, he al\kays live<l in habits of good will, is obliged 
to add iil> testimony to all pr('.e('diiig (widenc^-, aiid io avow that tln'v ex .Mbit linmaii naliire 

in a very degraded hntiiiliatrng state, and an* at once, objects of d*s»*si< nn. and of cn:!jniise- 

• • • * * 

ration. Discriminations in sast a bo;l> aslhe whob lliudoji jiecple. tha fi mii't b ' ; tlnnigh 

?h ' general b'alures are v('rf similar. 

• • 

Among lliai people, the n«tif(*s of Ben-al raftk low; ifnd tliese as tic'st, known and forji- 

, . , ’ • .... 

ing the largest*ilivision of our Asiatic subjects, are held more parlirularl) in in tin’s essay. 

riw* Aiahoim (Ians w ho are >iixed witii UienT, may, in regard to nianneiN and morals, often bo 
t oiiij^ieliended under the, iiame ol)ser\atious ; l>nt something distinct .shall afterwards be^sub- 
joined concerning 4tlii*m. 

••\)rthe lb*ngab'/<', thru, It is trof* most gcnerallyjhat th(‘y are (h stilutr, to a wonderlvd 
degree, of lhos(‘ iiiialilies wliich are re(|uisite to the secuT^fy iiid combn t .yurn'ty. 'Vlwy 
want truth, hon(\st> , and good fydli, in an extremi?. of wIhcIi Ivurojif'ari So( ir|^ lurnidies no 
example. Jn Isnrope, tlios(> priin iplr s are the standa.i’d of cfTar^cter and credit; noni who have 
vhrm not are still solicitous to ^laint -in tlje n^putation of tln'in, and liios'’ who are known to 
be (h'V(Md of tluMu sink ir»to contempt. i,< is !iot so in neri:i:al. f le {jicoiti/'S theinselves are 
so generally going that mt'ii dii ro>t found tlieir prehension in so<'i<*ty ujion them; they tak** 

• ^ * r 1. • * I 

no pains lo acipiire or (o kecj) np the cn^lit of po.sstis.siiig tliom. 1 hose virtut'S an* not tin* 

• • 

{e^ts by Avhicli C|-inn‘rtions and a;-.s(M'iatioas anc loguiafed; nor do(.s the absence of them, 
how over plTin and notorious, ^ri'^iriv low4‘r any one in public estimation, nor strip him of hi? 

• D 
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acquaintance. ' Vv^nnt of yeracrty especially, is so habitual, Ibal If a man has Iriiih to defend, 
he will hardly f.iil to ivciir to falshood for its support. In matters of interest, tlie use of ly- 
ing seems so liutiira!, that it gives no provocation, it is treated as an excusabU^ indulgence, a 
mode of proceeding from which general toleration has taken away ofienci', an'd tli(i practice 
of clicatiiig, piifeiiiig, tricking, and imposing, in the ordinary transactions^bf lif(‘ arc so com- 
mon, that the Hindoos seem to regard them as'they do natural evds, againsL which tlu'V will 
defend themselves as well as they can, hut at which it would he iille to he angry. V'^ery fla- 
grant breaches of truth and hoiu sty jjass wiilunit any dee[) or l'istit»g stain. The scaiula^ 
Ions conduct of Tip]>r>o in reciMilly denying toJ^ord Cornwallis, in the face of the woild, t!;e 
o.xistmice of tliat cajdiulalion ^ which he had shamefully broken, was ineiely, an example of 
the manners of the country, where such things occur in common life every day. 

Jn the worst {3arfs of Europe*, there are no doubt great numbers of men wdio arc sinn rc^ 
npright, and conscientious. In 13( nga), a man of hmI veracity and iniegiify is a great jdie- 
nomenon 5 one cvjjsn<’}iti()us vi flic xoholc of his conduct j is to h(5. ft'arod, is an unknown cha- 
ract(u\ Every vvlmre in this (piartt?r of tlie^glohc*, then* is still much generous (rust and ron- 
fulenco, and men are surprisiul whvm they t^Mul theinsclves (J,e(,(^'ivcd. In Bengal, distrust i*? 
awake in all transaelions ; bargains and agiccmeiiB. aic madi^ with mutual apprehensions of 
breacii of faith, conditions and securiu.es are niiilCiplied. and failure in tin m excites litLh* or 
no surprise. 

A serious proposal .aade *0 a native, that he should he guided in all Ins IiiferctiUj ocs c,nd 

m 

dealings by (he principles of truth and justice, wuiuld be regard<vd as iveok a!)d iinprnctlf a!)!e 
i)o)oii knowy’ he would reply, ‘‘ the character of all those with whom I have to act ? H<,w 
** can 1 snhi.ist if I take advantairo of nobody, whil(‘ every person takes advantage* of me 
Frauds, chu'cjjtlons, evasions, end procrastinations, in eve ry line of life, in ai! piofc.ssiuus , 
p. Tpctuiilly occur, and forgeries also are often resorted to wit! little scru[)le. 

If confidcnre is from necessity or credufify at any time reposed, it is considerrd hy the 
olhci party as the season of harvt^’st. ’ Few will omit to seize such an op])ortunity of [iroht. 
The cliief ag» lit ov steward of a landliolder or of a merchant, Vvill commonly ( nfleavoui’ to 
transfer to Iiimself what he can gradually purloin of the property and the indiumce of his orin- 
( i])al ; tills agent is in tlio nn au time preyed upon in a similar ^va} , thengh oira smaller scale, 


Coiinbctcre. 
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by )iis dcp'MKh'Jits, eijpeci.ill}’^ if prospr uiy Ija> rondrred him vlgihuTt. Uni su]T])nsr him, 
.by a slow, silent, and systomalic pursuit, to 1 kiv(‘ accumuhn'ej a lar^c^ fortune, ^ud to leave 
it on his dt*ath to his son ; the son, ricifand indolent, is in turn in.[nnTe]>tihly ilee.ced by hi: 
domestic. 

* * • * 

Menial .scr^tnts who l^avl? been long in pface, and have^'ven.f-vb'ccd a real aftaclimont to 

• « 

their masters, arc iicvertheless in the habitual practice of j)ilfe;ing from th(nn. If a nt'oln w 

* " • * • 

is entrusted by an unclt^, or^i son by his father, with tln^ tna 'rr:;fMr.(*nt ol’ liis concerns, tiicur 
j,s no ci'rtalnty that he will not set uj) a separate interest of Ids owe. Wardships and (‘xecn- 
torsliip^, trusts of the most necessary and sacred kin;!, whicli all !uen i(;aviug property and 
'm^aiit children must repose, in stirviviiig friends, in too many iustanees grossly aljiised. 
Tilt' conridiuicc* to M liich ftit' Uengaleze are most true, is in tlic ee.se of illicit jJiactices, on which 
occasions tiic) act upon a point of honour. 


Even tlu:*Eui opoausj tl^ni.di in general po.ssesst'd of power and of comparative strenetb of 

diar.M'ter, Mlii di iimkes’lliem to be partie^ilarly feanni, yet as often as they arc eartdt^ss or 

• • 

credulous in their transit lions suth the liengalc^e, find t^tat th(‘y have fallen into the hands 
of harpies.^ 


^^'rhrrngdi the inilucnct' of similar»piin('ipl(‘s, power entrusted :i nativf* of ITiiidoosfan sol- 
t}.>n fail.; of being exercised tyrannically, or perverted tt> tin' purpose.^ oi injusliee. OHit ial, 
or irdul.'.terla! crc.t?k-ymcnts of all soi’tSf a^id in all gradaift^i.'.. are generally used as i iMUS ol 
pcec 

If ;n.-; already apjJcarcd that the distributipn of^ustSce, v. iu 'ieve: d li.as been eommitUrd 

• • • 

It llic rc^ulersl.oiild he; c. ativer! tuthciiiany I a ri^o fortunes wl 1:4*1 1 arc Imop-jIU f'ltun linlia, aiul Mienrt 
ritor tlijl the l‘ii!i'(>|)('an.s inal-^' llicir^own pan goiul there, iiot\N itii-l n'i i'n all H '* (li'.h )ih '4 ai lih* es of 
the Hindoos wlioin they are ohligM loenijiloy, liypiay In' ans\\en (l, that .n i ('.(hie.- lu thi> jn 1 ;> hkhi (il dic 
perst'n who writes thi.s, tin* great mtiss of'tlie fortunes now a<*nou<‘d, is im t i>\ any mod" of < xIoi moo or 
evaelioii taken out oflli; porl.i t-- of indi viguals. A ^Musiderahle porl'on e( il i->d"rived liom tin* 

.salarirs, eontract=?, and Oiiiohinifo^s, enjoyed iind<*r gr verftnKjfit. A.m tlno |»oi J a-n I'lom eomineire, pa; - 
llcnh.riy toreign coioiiiereo, in w’licli Ihirope^imslmviisnpcnor rntcrpi i.^", c 'lar.irf (o*. and :ni vantage. And 
if any part i.s obtained by foi bi^i tcn means, the acijni.silioo may in general Ix traeiv.l nliimalel\ to wliai. 
i.s .strictly public ^ropn ly, n >l the property of private iijdivi<lnab. 'I liese slight !.s an* thi r.v!) mit. 

worthy *er,sideralioii ol' tlio.se f^elsoll^.^ who witieuil exainiiiarKni or impiiry are apt to 11 -pc*- I, that 
every fortuiu* in India i.'f gof by extortion. AI<*re inigbl be added upon fhe .su ject,«ljut it would 

nut .suit lh(, de,ei}J!i oi the pre.'amt woik/' 

G % 
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to nativc?*j 't.vhf't.iicr Hindnos or Malioineihiiis, has ooiiinioid) nciVuur, a tiaiUc in vi*i:uiirv : ih* 
best cau^c boin^'" to pay lor mid Imc worst liaviii'.r tlic opportunity of pm idhis- 

ing it. Mont'y haft puxuirod a( (|uittiinc(^ evon’ for inuVdor. Sucii is th(‘ power ol money, (liiti 
no Clime is murii^fn qinnt, hardly any less thoni;ht of, than pinjury. It is no ‘extraordinary 
thin^ to v^( e t'.vo sot of wilnossos earing diri^cti’ oofttrary to ( itc h otln*r,<'an{| t<^ lind, upon 
a minute investi/^ation, that# few' ^roliably of tlio ovidf iiees on ( itber side liavo a ( oiripidimt 
^knowledge, of the mattor in question. Now, as tlu^so corrujitions Ix LniiNio} in tin* piadiro of 
tile court? of law, hut liavv' ttu'ir orii;in in the character of tin* pt*^»p!e, it i.- je. a to st/ti^ t.h('in 
in illustratioi; of tliat cliar.iete: ; for allliouirh the Ir^al reforms introduci d bj Loni Cornwallis 
will purify, it may be lh>ped, llv(' fountains of justice, )et th.e best adt 'ivi tratcon of law will 
not eradieati: the internal principles of d(‘pra\ity. 

Solfishiiess, in a word, unnsstrained by principo , opt lalos uni\ ei'inU : and mom}, tin 
grand instrument of s(']iish j^ratihealioiis, may be. called the supioiqe idol oi ihe liindoos. iJe- 
priv(‘d for the most |>art, oi' pulitieal jmwer, and destitute of lioldwess of spiiit, Imt lormed fo: 
business, artful, frugal, and persc'vi'iiiig, thc}^ an! absenbed in s(diemt‘s fot biie graUi.cail ti of 
avarice. 

^ I 

1 Ih t ■Jideii; } of tiiat 'abandotieii '.*adhshiicns !.•» to .set every tnan’s baud against (weiy man,'' 
eithei in [iiojects, or iii uets of open force. From \itd.v-nce however, fear intm’poses to re- 
strain tlieiii. Tiie people of (lie lower provinces in particular, with an exception of ti.(‘ mi- 
litary caste, an.* as das(ar/,]!y as tiu y are unprincipled. They .s- 1; tln*ir ends by mean arti- 
fices, low cimnlng, ijitiigue, falsliued, servfiity, and hypocritical, ohsequiousness. ']\> sui»e- 
riors th(’y appear full of revi r. tu e. of humble and willing sidmiission, ufid readiness lo do 
every thing (hat may b(! retiuired of ihean ; a^nd as long as they discern something cithei < > 
expect or to b ar, (!iey are vvoiulerfqlly patient of slights, neglects, and injuries. \Uii under 

r 

all this apparent jiassivencss and meanness of (cnijmr, they are imr.ioveahly pi i^isting in their 
la'cret views. With iufeiiors, (luy indemnify themselves b) an indulgt nce of the findings 
udiich were confrouled befure, and towards dependents, e.spi cially towards (host* wiiom an 
olUciai situation subjecls to their ‘■authority, they carry thcm.s\‘lves witli tlu! ni(‘an pridi^ of 
low minds. In the interior, ami by far the most nurnerou* class of the eominunitv, Avhero 
♦ ,ach man is nearly on a level with his neighbour, tl.e native; character apqu’ars v. itl; less dis* 

u 

^ * u xherc uia) be c;iception.s ; Ibrahim Ali Khan of Benares is reckoned a man of i^rooity.’' 
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The pa-SMions havo*a frorr raii^o, and new’ tonscqucncrs are seen to result from thf 
•absence of the primary virtues of society. Discord, l*atTe(*, abuse, slanders, ii^uries, com- 
plaints, and litigations, all (he * Ih'cts orselfishness mirestraiin’d bv princijile, prcTail to a sur- 
prising degi * 0 . They ovcrspv. ad the !and,,thpy come perpi ajally before #11 men it; autho- 
rity. riic cl ‘Iji'/er^te malice, tin* t iKhdofl, the calninnics, and the avovied enmity nith which 
the people ])ii:>i#e. each otli(.‘r, aiel soru'etiiiK's from to son,*(>trer a very mortifying view 

ol the human eharactel'. Nv fj^tranger can sit dt^wri atiiong yiem without being struck with 
tills ^(.'m|ier of cualevolcnt coAtenlio!i ami animosity, as a prominent feature in the character of 
the sociel>. It is seen in every village. tht‘ nihabitants live among each otln’r in a sort of re- 
pu!-i; ‘ staie.^iifjy it (M|t{‘is into almost ( very fai. .!!». Siddoin is there a houshold without its 
inh rnal divi''i(een, and iastiug • Mhiitie' , nm.st c(‘i!iinnuly too on ihe score of interest. 'J’he 
women parlakt' of I nis sjurit of discord. JJeld in slavish subjection !)>’ the imm, they ris(' in 

furious passions aMiust each (dlier. which veiit trv'mselvcs in suc.Ii loud, virub nt, and inde- 

• , • • 

cent railings, -.^vo hardly 4o b(‘ heard in any enlier part of tlu' world. 

Though tin; (^engale/e- e, gen. na] h.ive*ia(»i s^llicient resolutjoii to vent their resentmonls 
against each «*th.'T in oncui c<‘':ihat, }<d nvl’.l>en('S,4h<' ffs, burglaries, river piracies, and all sorts 
of depredations when^ darkto^ss, sech'< f, or snfpri/a c an giv(‘ advantage, are ex( ef’dingly 

common, and hav*e been s<j ib ('veiy past [?t;riod of whi^h any account is (*\taiit. Tiiere are 

f • 

castes of robteers tind thieves, who cpiisider themselves acting in ttieir proper piofi’Ssion, and 

• 

havi.ig unit(vl t’.e-i l.'mdii’S, train their chi|flren to it. No where in the world are ruHians 
more adroit Ol uion iiardened. ddoops^of these banditti, *it*is ^tdl kwown, an’ generally eni- 
ploypd or harboured by the /fmimlars of the districts, who ar(r ^Iimk is in their booty. They 
frequently make att.icks in bodies, and on those* occasionsjnurder is very common, liut be- 
sides tinise regular cor]^*, multitudes of individuafs employ tJicniselYf'S in despoiling their ncigh- 

• • * , 
hours. Nor is- it only in large anc^ populous places qnd tlwir, vicinity, that such violences are 

practised ; no part ol the counti’y, no villag# i^s safe from them. Coiiqil^ints of depredations 
in (‘very quarter, on the liighways, on thj^ water as well as the land, are perpetual, fliough 
these are the ertmes more imni|’diately^ within the rta(di of justice^ and though numbers of 
criminals have bcf n, and are executed, the evil:? still suhsi*,!. Doubtless the corrupt adminis- 
tration of crimiiijl juslicc in Bengal, for many jears nn(l(!r tlie authority of^the Nabob, has 
greatly aggravated di..orders yf tliis natuiic ; but they have their origin fr^im remoter springs. 
Uobbers among Mie IJiudoos, aud frequently thieves also, are educated from their infancy in 
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the belief (hat llx-ir profcs-sioii is r* right one. No ray of instruction roaches them to convince 
tlioni of (he ,rou(ravv, an I the feeble stirrint^s of natural eoust icneti are Koon overborne by 
exairple and prar(i((‘. Ib sides this, they hold, m coninion ^rith other Hindoos, the prineiple 
of fatLli^.i', nith l/ In their ease has most pernicious cllVcts. I'liey Ixlievc that they are de.s- 
tiiK'd by an isK'Mhable ULCCs:sity to their professioiu aiiif to all that iK'f;!! them in it; they 
tlx n foiv i;o oiiwidumt compunction, a^nd are prepared to resinti liff, whenever the ai>iK>inted 
j^eiiod shall come,a\ith ii'^tonisliiii!; iiididereyce ; consid{*iin" fh(< Ian tliiirt condemt's them, not 
as the instrument of justice, hut as the power of a stroni^er parlj''. And here again it i.S'evi*^ 
dent, that a radical change in princijde must be produced, before a spirit of ra])inc, thus rifio. 

I i shed, can be cured, \ ** , 

nem'voleijce has lu en represented as a leading principle in the minds of the Hindoo? , bul 
(hose who make tliis assintion know litth‘ of their character. How is it possible that bene- 
volence sliouid l)'‘ vigorous where justice, truth, and good faiih are yo greatly wanting ? Ccrtaii 

I 

modes indeed of distributing >ictnals to mendicants, ainl a scrupflious ah'^tinence from some 
sorts of animal food, arc’ pia'si rihed by the r^digioU of (he illtidoos. Hut t^lie osientatious (lls- 
tribiition is freipicntly commutativi ; an olhlring from (he tyiin of ini(jnity l5estow('d on idle 
and sturdy priest.s. And lliougli a fliiidoo vvould .'>hVInk with horror froiti the Itb a ( f dirccU 
ly slaying a cow, which is a saciod animal among /iiem, yid he who drives one in Ids cart, 
galled and excoriated as slid often is by tln^ yoke, heats her unmercifully from hour to liour, 
vilthdut ail) care or coniidcratiou of the consequence.^ d’hougli therefore tlie institution of the 
two practices in question, mcy^be*drged as an argument for the originally *b(ni; \olei;t turn of 
(he religitui wiiich enjoined (liem, it will not at all follow that inlbvidpuls, who in futun' ttge;, 
]>erfoiin tlicm in obcdieiicf; ((» liiat .’ eligion, must also be benevolent : and he who is cmk I even 
to that erealure for widen h(‘ is taught by his fcliglon to ent(*rtain the lilghest revert ncr*. give?- 
the strongest prool of an unfeelijig elisposafioTi. It is (rue fhat in many case.s t*iit‘y are stiict 
in obsciving forms, 'llicsc arc indeed tht ir religion, and the foundation of their hopes: tiieii 
castes are implicalcd in them, and in their castes their ciyil state and comfort. Hut of (he 
.sentiments which the forimy would seem to infiicatt*, they arc totally regardless. ThongL 
fromflic physical structure of tlielfr bodies tli(;y are (yisily .susceptible of impressions, yet that 
they have little real tenderness of mind, seems very evident fiQiii sevmal circumstances. The 
iirst that shall be'miintioned is the shocking barbarity of their punishments. I'he rutting 
legs, hand.s, nos(;s, afid ears., putting out of eyes, and other penal inflictions of a similar kliid^ 
?\\ p(irfortned in the coarsest manner, ahundaiilly justify our argument. 
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A similar dispasilioii to Cruelty is likonisc shown in their treatment of vanqulhliod enemies, 
• Aiul ill i;':ii('ial a want of sensibility for others is a very en.inent cliiiraeteii.^tie •ftliis jx'ople. 
The apatiiy with whien a Jtiiuloo *vie\fs all persons and interests unconiveetiul witii himself, i> 
wurh iis e\(it<^s the indignation of rAiropeans. At any rat(' iiis regards e>^(_nd but to a very 
narrow eirele. ittiiotisin is absolutely uikknown in Jlindostan. 

•^‘TlH-se oh? 1 vatit^ns Icadiis to another striking proof of want of brnevolenf c in the TTin- 

^ • * • 

Joo^s : lyniK'IVi, tiu'ir di ficielK y of natural atreetion. Jtis admitti'd tlia^ ('xampU s ;\r( not ve- 
ry iineoiij’eon of parents \v!io show much Huiderness to tlieir children, (‘special!} during their 
•nfam y ; Inn yistances on the other siihr are so gernoal, as cb'inly to mark the di>j/o^itious of 

• ^ p 

] I'DpIe. Th(' followiug fact is one out of man/, by which this lion leiglit /jc justifif'd. 
il’j the scaieity of grain which prevailed about Calcutta in the } 'Mr 17'Sf^, a gcndcau/i; then 
iiigln now’ sfill higher in ollice theiay ordiwinl his senvants to buy any liiiidrmi tlui light be 
'brougiif for sahy (for in ^times of dearth Hindoo parents ficquently sell tin ii oii^jniug,) 
and to tell Ih^ir mothers, tkat wdien the scareity should he over, they might come again and 
receive tludr cliild:^ ii bJek. Of about tvwenty humanely ^ireserved, most of whom vv(‘re 
ienialos, only three V)('je ( ver enquired for by tl^'ir motlui^’s. The scrarcity was lu ither ex- 
trenn; nor long, Tlie unnatural pailmtt canuotflx' sujiposed to have pi'iishi iHVom want, for 
each received mfmey foi lier ciiih.k and liy^the lilivTal^nMitriinition (*f tlie iiihahil.iiiis of Cal- 

i • ■ 

cutta, and chi('lly of t lee Europe ans, ’vic'c was distiibut<‘d daily to ftuiltitudes at various stations 
ahc'ut the city. And y('t nolv. Ithstanuing ^his fai ilily of olitaining food, a woman was at that 

time seen, in broad day, to throw away her infant child ^t^)on the kigh road. iM<» I of the 

• ^ 

slaves in llindostan (where Uiey are u>ed oidy for donx'^lic si rviees) have losi their Iri’inloin 

* * * . . • . * 

1^ the act of their parents. If tlic necessity is such at times as to h ad to this ex[»edi(*nt, is 

it not also an occasion to call foilii the wanntbof paj’entAl aliectioii ? Filial and paternal af- 
fection appear ecjually deheienf am<*ng them ; and in HI k'^ conjugal ndabon, llie chariu teristic 

indiliereiicc! ol^he pi'oplc i«i also discernible among thosci wiio come must v^itiiin tiic spheri' of 

• ^ 

European observation, naracly, the lower orders. 

* 

^ • 

The domesiic state of tlu'^ietter rar\J;s is TT^ore ronre:d(*l from gene'-al view ; bnt from the 
knowledge which is accpdil'cl, and from the p-'cnliar iisa;y\s by whicli marriage is governed 
among the Hindoos, wx* have noTCUson to believe that it is often yv/ectened by gem ions at- 
tachment or ra lona! (.‘ujoyntent, 'Fhe p.u t'es betretbed by tlicir p:irciH:> v/hilyf ineie ( hd- 
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(iron, transplanted minds unruUivat('d and inoxporir'nrod, from tlio matornal '/^inana.*^ 
into one of^ln ir own, iinilod whilst n'ason is still in its infanry, cm j;ivc little mon? account 
of the situation in nhich they find thcmsidves than animals of a lower species. Atfc'Ction 
and choice havediad no influence in th.is cnnin r(ion, nor does it often happen that the for- 
mer is studied and improved. The parties coniiin.e pJssive under that law Vhit h first brought 
tliem together. Aceoiding fo*fhe jiespol.b' inannefs of the I'^ast, the hiisban<l is lord, and 

the wife a servant : stddom does he think #.^f making her a con;>panioii*,or a friend. i^oly- 

* 

gam)-, which is tolerated among (lie Hindoos, tmids slill more tk destio} all ration.^ dopn^s- 
tic society. The honour of the family, and the" presrrvjiiion of itr’. ca!,te, the mo;.l anfel of 
its concerns, depends on the reputation of the wife. She is serluded from alUeyes but llu»se 
of her m^arcst n lations, and the iiueT f (Trifling and disgraceful punislimeuts are Ik id out 
against miseendiiet. From so early an union, and such subsvcjucnt care, Kuropeans ma) 
suppose that order and decorum reign in the Hindoo zenanas; but the conclusion is found- 
ed on conjecture, rather than iij)on actual knonUdige. 'rje- p.;,(>fouml rescue and caution 
observeil by the men in their conduct, and eviui in tliclr ro'avc resp- etiVig theie fami- 

ly connections, keep all foiv'igiHTS at a dist^ince ;*iind it is fo t).; lioneer*- f f)ie laiglish, that 

there is perhaps no instanec of Ih^ir altem}^.ting an invasion^ of ihf‘ ilomesiic recesses of tl»e 
* 

Hiniloos. ,nu4 those who have an opj>(>rt unity of iking jimong the ualiu k Oiy interior of 
tlic eoniitrv’, see reasons for apprehending that the joulty rf i.hv- feinale ellaivictiT is not al- 
ways so well jneserved in reality, as in apf)earanr/*. ' 

♦ 

In a resid^'iice of several yea fs 'entirely anumg the natives, {he piosent Wrilm heard so um- 
i]y charges of in egularity, and saw' so many disorde rs among tin# inferior ranks, that In* could 
not but in lievc the (‘xistmice of a gross laxity of hi tiaviour and piincijile in tiiis groat branch 
of morals, in some di'gree at least re^eliiyg to tlie better i la'^ses. Hut tin; clisgraci* and loss which 
follow to tile family from the |)roof,.of dj>hononr in tin* wife, are such as to induce* the parties 
concerned to hush up all matters of that sort, and to take then’ drvengc* in some secret way ; 
they will seldom sei k redress openly, unh ss the akhii has already beeome notoilous. Aceu- 
sations by others of such contanunations in fa'milit's, are very common among the Iowit Hin- 
doos; and scandals of the same kind pass amopg the jiigher orders. Enmity, it is true, may be 
supposed to have its share in these charges ; it may occasionally fabricate them, and is undoubte<|- 
ly active in bringing them forward ; but (hat it shoubi ahfays invent them,' and should per. 

• The private apartmentr. of dm women. 
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PfrTerC: in a succession fn invenfious uliicli experience was ov:: re.ifiv fo t Ist .edi*, js r,<>t to 
he conreivrd. The trLith.is, (lie Hindoo writers, and (he Hindoo law:, e\p>( - t’;.' wo id 
opinion of their \vo:nen, and S'*rin (o {>lai*v ; 1! sm oritv ui sij^iiniee, none in l ■, Ainl 

indeed what fund of principle c v: ir.inf*# v.hidijuwe receipt d r.e t a!prove!;.''i;t in edneatito*^ 
and in whieli y'ason as vet Ija^ liardiv heijiin (o;u t, ear; v iido a j ieinature and i nt iiosen eon 
ju^;al relation? a rd.ition, fin’ (Mih <‘o:iimeneemrnt ‘d w hi< ii i’ pNvhaldy to he ri’erihe'd tiWhe 
apprehension of Barents f(>r ij;'’ eor.diiTf of th«*ir rhildn ii*. IjepMKnis d^r.-'nien, r elusion and 

terror, aretlo' nu’ans afterward' r.r (i, to ei.fi-rde (he hd- lily i f t’-: v if» . jiut ep-portniiiti rs 

* ^ • •* • 

of iruiit. are not Avantlng. in|ti)r ],.Mur.’ <>f Ini .iiie:*!.-:, men are ^/n; rail v' at a. di't.jHi e Ttoin (he 

• • 

rcdireiro nts of the women : tln v are oritui, and for eonsiderahle p riods, far fne;: ho:r.i ; h - 
males, \/}io are (he j;ieat in trninrnt. of ( or^'intinp; (lo ir own sex. are pi rn.itfei! a'orss to (lie 
T.enanas ; b'-sfdes f'e fllmh'o lav*a!!ows wenum to mmvmse witli Sonea,^-. es, a set ef va;rant 
devof''eS', some of tireiii mb d !nd.' 'ei,( j.i (heir appe arance. 1 h.e ice. ^ s are ,'i as 
rwi^lit be exjx'eted. 


It is not flowcYC) asr j (• v! ( r h :li‘M t d. that tlu' iidection of depraNii\ has ov ’iNpread the 
whole mass of fee.,:i^('s. iceej < f whom, doomed jobless eonlini'ment ihreni^h iil'e, ae.d a \\n^ 
lent preinaturi^ I’leatii, an’ j iihairs amont^ Hm* in%^l itndl'e^slx e and snfieiini:; of tlw’ Hindoo 
race. As to the men, tlnyw are uinh’plittie restriPint fioin iiuiral eonddmations, 'J'h, laws of 

caste impose restrtetions anti* fines fur otlVn^er of the r^ilure in (piestron, mi far as f/iaf iUstinc^ 

§ • 

/for} i't concerned, Init leave ert at .scope fv>r new coniieetions, and fTn promiscuous. inleiconrsf’, 

w]d( ii is mattei <>f litth' .scruple or oltservatp ii. Receptacles f(>r woim n of iulanmus eliarae- 

^ . * • * 

ter arc every wheii* liemised, and the uhnun thmn ( Ives HArji jf aw iu society, 'riie finale 
dancers, v\lio are of (his ordt^r. n.:iK(' (lie priiu ipal tii^ure in (lu' ( nlrrtainuu rit.'^ of i vit riioiiv 
given by (he ertMt. Indecency is (hr i)a.si.s ef tlu.ir exhibitions ; yi t i liiidreii anil yonn;» per- 
rons of both te\e.s a?e^ permitted to be i-n’si limi ihe^v sl.ow : . whidi ha;e admittanee even 
into the piineipal zenanas.’^ • lorentions ( omioetldns ^i: e thei cfoii’ most eornnion, (hon'T^li 

Fubsistin^ appaAintl) w itiiOHt tlial intoxieation of jiassioii which linrrii's on the mind airain-t 

• • 

roiniction, and carried on without mwrb roncealment, nay almost with the insmisibilit) of 
I'lutes. On sncli points, the Jliiidoe.s .set iii to Jidveil to no rule except wliat the law enjoins; 
there i> no sentiment, dithisedlat large lJ>ioi;gh society, wl.fcli attaeJies shame (o ciiminajity. 

\ • 

* “I.oifl ( ornwallis, soon alter his arri\M| irj Ik r^al, n fused (<» be present at an ciUertaiiimenl of this 
p'^rl. l‘> v.liit'h he w%s invit ’d by the N^bob/' 


il 
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Wide and fatal are the efl'erts of this corruption of manners ; a corruption not stoi)piug hcrej 
but extendiiigvveii to tlie u’.inatuial praclices of the aiicieiiL lleat,h(‘nf>, though in these tlie Ma- 
homedans are still i.jore abandoned/' 

m 

I 

In thetl/uty S' section of tills chapter tiic author, after an Introductory^paragraph, lla^ 
given a list of Law Treatises, and has added sonic account of the T^aivs,ayid of (lie method (if 
admitustering justice, under the Ijiddeo nKUKochs, 

The next av’d le ladaics to the Astronoinv of the liinJtio*;. coiuj>rising Inirodiietory Uemarks. 
a list of astvorioiuscui rvork-i, and iiauslatlons from the Sooryii-Siddhante, luiu ti:e Jyotisli - 1 ut- 
%vu. The account (‘f tlie iVledica; shastras is drawn ujj in tie* same order, < ontaining Ilemarks, 
a hist ef nc/ks, aft,] 'rnifislations from'the medical writings. - The of n^diial srieric 
among the Hindoo;-: is so (h.'ploiable, and this ignoranci* is aitemhid wdh sucli melancholy eL 
fects, tiial :i grdler good to the country could hardly lu' alforded thati the ( stablishuumf of a 
Cei.i.n:;!' at Calcutta, for the instruction ('f a certain nundxr- of nat ' -s year'' iff the 
true prcaclries this Si iencf*, and in the prarf'oc of medicine. Tue number of students si ould 

f * 

be large, and ci ti person duly (jualihed should be furnislu'd nilh i\ e.ertihcate, nhich sh icdJ 
be iin essentia! pre-re 'uisite before any native could receive an a]>[)o‘nilment under the Com- 
panyhs surgeons, oi ii> any of th(‘ eslabii-ihinmts ( f Goveimnn iit. By such an in;sUiution, in a 
few yea?s eviey (ovvo, jt» Bengal at least, might be furnished with medical pradiiioiiers ; and 
tliousands of livufs might be saved aiinuall). This diffusion of light on one science alsowould^ 
no doubt, (operate in a very beneficial manner to excite the attention of the nativ‘:s to the va- 
lue of European knowledge on e liter subjects iiiuni'alely conni'ctcd witli the illumination and 
comfort of th(f ciumtrv. — Silnilar inr:titM,<ions might, in time, be .spread all over the country, 
and thus tiic blessings of thour:ao(!;- ready to perish, and indeed of tire whole jiopulation, would 
be showered on the British go.'ernii'cnt. 

f 

The thirty-ninth section nofn es the yvorlcs on Thcogony, (the pooranhs,) aed the two fol- 
lowing sections refer to the works on Religious Ceremonies Under the head ofTiintriis, with a 
list of these treatiscs- 

L ' 

The author has devoted twenty-six pages’to theToels, in wldeh lie has madcson^e riunarks 
on the dilferent kinds of Hindoo poetry, giving Exi)lanatory Specimeus ; 1 ^ L'ts of their larger 
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roftms, of their Dramatir Works, of th(‘ir smaller Poems, Satires, ITymns, ; Translations 
on the Scrason.s, a Dramatic Piece, and a Poetical Translation from the ilamayTinii. 

The three following seetions refer to flhetoric, Music, and hithics. On the last suhjt ft ho 
has given six of Proverbs or Maxiiifs, translated from Iht I'imehu-Tiii^tiu. 

The forfy-sev#nlh secticwi notic( s works on Generaljri.s^:ory, and eonlains a table of con- 
tents of the Miihubliaihtii ; aiwljhe followioi; secjtions to tlio end of the volume relate to Geo- 
gra|4>yj Military Art.no works on tlie Arts, to (Irainmars, Dictionaries, and Transla- 

lions from the Sungskritii into the diJlerent dialects of India. 




. The a,uthor would recommend, that a Society should lie formed, eitlier in Calcutta or Lon- 
don, for iinpi\)\ifig our know ledge of (he Ilislon/^ Litcralurc^ and l\li/fhologtf^ the Hin- 
doos that alter i <»llc( tiiig sulhcient funds, this Society should purchase an estate, and erect a 
Panlheoji wliieh should nu'.eive the images of the most cminent*of the gods, rut in marlde — 

^Museum to receive all the curiosities of India, and a lAbrnry^ to perpetuate its litcratifre. 

• • 

Suitable room’s fcjr the accommodation of the oflicers of U»e society, its committees, and mem- 
bers, would of necessity b<* added. such a Society be would ^enture to recommend, that 
they slionld enuplov f!idividual.s in translations from tin; Snngskritii, and ofler suitabh^ rewards 
for the best transhf^ions of the most impprtant Hindoo wojt^s.- On some accounts, the metro- 
polis of liritish India appears to be mbst eligibh* for Ibis design, tliough such an institution 
migid, the author conc(?ives,*do the liighest honour to the caj)ital of Hiiljin, crowded as it “is 

already w ith almost every thing great and noble. — The auHiortecomniends Sm histitntion of this 

* 1 * * 

nature from tiio fear that no So(iiety now existing, that no individual exertions, will ever meet 
the object, an(J (hcit, if, (which ftiay Providence prevent) at any futiin- period, amidst the 
awfully strange ( vents which lAvc begun to*r»se in such rapid .succi -sion, India should be torn 
from Britain, and fall again under the power of sono: Asiatic or anv otl.<'r despotism, we should 
still hav(^ the most interesting jnonuments of her fufiiu^r gn^atness, ami (lie most splendid tro- 
pliies of the glory of the BrUjsh name ift India*. AmdlicM aigumeiit urging us to the forma- 
tion of such a Society is, that the ancient writings and the U‘oiiumtuts of the.limdoos are dai- 
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]' ^oroniitig niorp ‘carTc, an/] inoir difiiruK of acquisidon : <]ifj \Nfli soon irrrmvcrablj- 
ris\». Iju^, fuwii-, ot t\ic socii^iy l»u a.v.A*j>i'*. lU«‘vury trb;i3ur»vs woaid povu iu diiUy into the 

Library, and scarce monuments into t])e Mns^mm, from all parts of India. And if it vif re 
formed in London Jk>m Interrstiiifl; would a visit to sinih an establishment prove to all Lngland, 
audio all foiei^uers visitin':; it, and how would if h/iiijiten the glory of onr rov,ntry ! And if 
formed in Calcntta, how w ould persons from all parts oH ndi.». European ancj native, and imleod 
from all f)arts of (he world, be drawn to it : aed how '^reatlv w/>n!d it attac^i tin* JJindoos tc 
i-i people 1)> w hom tin y v\('n' fens honoioed.- tne en.pUe, eurt *T an artist or two ff on; 

Lowland, all the sculpt iir('(l inos'nnncnN r.C frnEia would sc(»n f^.urs, ajtd thus be eaTTb d eho> - 

♦ f 

to file latest postn jj \ 
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IlJSTOJn% LlTE.RATVRfi, and RELIGION of the ^JNDOO^. 

PART L HISTORY. 

CHAPTER I. SECTION I. 

AT the close of the |5i*cccdirig hiilpu, Vislinoo was sleeping on ilie wain s of iJie de- 
luge, and from his navel had grown a water-lily : from this flower sprang Krumha, who, 
fn the form orNarayilnu, created, by his word, Shumikii, Sunatimu, Sunundii, and Sft- 
nut-koomari*; but these ^persons embracing a lile of austerity, mankind did not pro- 
pagate ; in conseqwenefe of which Brumjia apj)lied himself to severe austerities, to ob- 
tain the blessing of the gods on the work of jreationj and* continued them for a very 
long period, but without effect; till 3^ Icngtl^he burst into a flood of tears : from thPse 
tears a number of titans arose ; his sighs gave birth»to the god Koodrii. A t the re- 
quest of his father, RoOtiru continifed the work of creation^ but in his hands it drag- 
ged on so heavily, that Brumha was obliged to resume it he created water, Tire, 
mther, the heav^ans, wind, the simpJeVarth, rivers, «(|ns, mouptains, trees, climbing 
plants, divisions ol lime, day, night, nionths,*years, yoogiis, &c. lie formed Duk- 

• * m* 

s^iu by liis breath ; Mureechee and Utree proceeded from his eyes; Ungira from his 

«* • • * 

head; Bhrigoo fronj his heart ; Dhurmu from hig breast; Sungkidpu from his mind; 
Poolustyufrom the air in hWbody ; PooluKil frofti thc^air which is inhaled into the 
body ; KriitoO from air expelled downwards, and Vushisht’hu from the air which 
produces deglutition. After this, in \fie night, he assumed a body possessing tile 
quality of darkness, and created the*giants* then assuming, Jn the day, a body pos- 
sessing the quality of truthf he crcated*certain gSds, find in the evening, the proge- 
nitors of mankind; he neit assumed a body possessed of the quality which stimu- 
lates to activif^", and created men. To this succeeded the creation of birds, cows, 

• • • • ^ 

* What a striki#iguroi)lrafit does the "perplexity of these creators form to the divine fiat — “ Let there he light, 

and there was light V* 
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liorses, elepkanis, deer, cjAmels, fruits, roots, with all other animate and inanimate 
KubstanceSj, forms of verse, Sic,; 3 ukshus also, and pishachas, gundhurvus, upsuras,, 
kinnuriis, serpents, &c. to all of whom he^appoiitted their proper work. Perceivings 
however that mc?n did not yet propagate, he divided his ])ody into two^parts, one of 
which became a female, Shutii-UJbpa, and t}ic Athcr a male, Sway/jmibhoovii.* 

f ' t 

* • ' ' ' ' ' , . 

Tlie earth still remained covered by tjie waters, t and Swayuiijbhoovii, anxious to 

obtain its emersion, addressed himself to tlie powers above. As the first act o,f divine 
favour, he obtained a boat, containing the vedus, into which he, together with his 
wife, and Ulrn ku and Markmideyii, two sages who had survived the deluge, enter- 
ed ; they bound the vessel to the lins bl a fish, (an incai nation of i^ishnoo,) and then 
praj^ed to Rrilmlia for the emerusion of tlie earth. As the reward of their devotions, 

V ishnoo, assuming the form oftheboar, with his tusks drew the earth from the wa- 
ters, and fixed it, according to some shastrris,+ on the thousand heads of the serpent- 
god Uiiuntii ; while others declare,^ that it remains suspended in ?he aird)y the invi- 
sible hand of God. ^ ' 

# > ' , , 

1 know not whore to introduce better than in this place the following description 
of the earth : The earlh is circular, and flat, like the flower of the wathr-lily in which 
the petals project beyond each other: its circumference is 4,000,000,000 of miles. In 
the centre is mount Soorneroo, ascending 1)00,000 miles from the surface of the earth, 
and descending li28,OO^L belQwJf. It is 1^8,000 iiAlcs in circumference at its base, and 

, t 

i?OG,000 wide at the top. On this mountain arc the heavens of V^islmoo, Shivn, Indru, 
rgnee, Yumn, Noiritu, Viiroonu, Vayoo, Kooveru, Eesliu, and other gods. The 
clouds ascend to about one thiiHrihe heiglfth of the mountain. At its base, are the 
mountains Munduru, GrjndhiVmadun^i, V ipoolu, and Sooparshwu ; on each of which 
grows a tree 8,800 miles high. On each side of the moimtain are several countries 
divided by ranges of mountains, the farthermost of which is bounded by the salt sca^ 

« 

♦ S<*c the Koormu pooranft. 

II may seem vumcconntable, that BrumhadUl not first raise the oarih, and (hen create tlie beings who 
v.ere to occupy it; but the Hindoohietoriansderlare, that the work of creation was performed in oneofthehiRh* 
er !jeavcnsK«b)uchcd by ihe watersof thcdclugc, and that the creatures after wards let down to thecarth. 

Tlic pooranus a»id poetical works. ^ The writer of the SCOryG-siddhanin, and other astroaomers. 
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A\i these countries are calkitl Jutnboo-dwwpu. The Hindoo geographers furllu i 
add, that beyond this sea, arc six other seas dividing from each other, in a circulai 
form, six other countries, as PJuksli«-dw^'pii, surrounded bj Ikshoo, Ihc^sca of su- 
gar-cane juice ; Shalmulu-dwwpu, by Soora, the sea of spirituous liquors; Koosliu- 
dweepujby Ghritli, thcsea.of clarifie/l butter; Kroimchri-dweepu, by iJiidhcc, these a 
of curds ; Sha]^i-dwwpji,«by Doogdu, the sea of mdk^ and Pooshkhru-dweepu, by 
Jalarnuvu, a sea of s^wcet waiter. Beyond all these counlrics and their circular seas 
is a i^ountry of gold, as lai^c*as the rest oftfie earth; thrn a circular cJraiu of moun- 
tains called Loka-loku ; and then the land of darkness, or liell.'*^ 

this description may be*added the situatmn of the heavenly bodies : The fir- 
mament is of equal dirftensions with the fiiir/ace of the earth ; the earth is 800,000 
miles distant from the sun, the space between which is called Bhoovhr-Ioku, and is 
the rosrdencc'of the siddhiis.f The distance from the sun to the moon is 800,000 
miles. At tlib total wane 4 >f the moon, this planet is in a perpendicular Irnc with the 
sun, by which tliefliglif of the moon is [\rcvented from descending to the earth. The 
distance from the moon to the constellat^ns, still ascending, is 800,000 miles, 
1,600,000 miles above tliis, is tbe * plane t,Mercury (Boodlul) ; J,()00,000 mikes 
above Mercury, is Venus (Shookru)^. 1.600,000 •miles abowve Mercuiy, is Mars 
(Mungriln.) At the same distanoe, ascending, is Jupiter ( Vrilius-pulee) ; 1,600,000 
miles beyond him, is Saturn (Shunee); and 800,000 miles above Saturn is Ursi^ma- 
jor, the seven principal stars, the iFeavens of seven,fphees ; ^ 800,000 miles above 
these is Dhroovu, the pol^ star. * The sp’hce from the sun to Dhroovn, is called 
J^irgu-loku. At the destruction of the world, the earth, and every thing between ti 
and this star, is destroyed. 8,000,000 mikes abpveT)liroovu, tlic chief gods reside. 
Beyond this, is the residence of the sons ofBrrafthi^ ascending 16,000,000 of miles. 
Still higher, ^,200,000 iiille^, is the residence of the regents of the quarters and other 
sons of Briimha. The highest elevation, the residence of Hrumha, is 4,800,000 
miles above the last -mentioned heaven. § • Some affirm, that all these regions also 
are destroyed at the time of the dis^olutiqn of tfle wftrld. 

«ScctheMarkiyid^y£i poorairE^andSbrcc-bha^Qvatu. + Araceof demi-godij. t Canonized saints, 

^ SectheBramhQ'poornni}. 
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Descending now to the earth, let us pursue the' course marked by the pooranus, 
and trace the progress oriium iii events as laid down in these writings : 

* . 

Svvayrmibhoovu,frointhe vedvis found in tlm boat, form'ed the workknown at pre- 
sent by his naino, -^" and governed the world b^ the laws which he had thus compiled. 
After some time, ho gave hbns'elf up to d life of devotioli,«and placed his eldest son 
Priya-vrdtu on the throuoi who married a daughter ofi Vishwiu-khrma, the Hindoo 
V ulcan, by whom he had thirteen sons, and one daughter. Six sons embraced an 
ascetic life, and the others governed the seven divisions of the earth under their fa- 
ther, who gave Plhkshu-dwdepu to Medha-tit'hee ; Kooshii to JyotisVman ; Ji-roun- 
chn to Dyootiman; Shako to Bliovyu; Pooshkhru to Sovhlu; Shalmfilu to Vnpoosh- 
iiian,and Jnnibooto Agnidhni. After reigning 1, 200,000, OOCf years, Priyh-vroto plac- 
ed his youngest brother OoUanh-padii over his seven sons, abandoned the world, 
and, by the power of devotion, obtained celestial happines^s. Oottann-padu was suc- 
ceeded by his son DrovTi, who reigned 36,000 years, and then had a separate heaven 
assigned him, as the reward of his virti^es. • Ootkhlo, the son oV Driivu, reigned a 
short time, and then embraced^the life of an ascetic; hi^; spn Vutsuru had five children, 
tke eldest of whom, Pooshparnnu, succeeded tnthd kingdom, and was fidlowedby his 
eddest son Vyooshta.* His son Chukshooshu^ at the close df his reign, was exalted to 
the state of a miinoo, and was succeeded in the kingdom by Oolmobkhn, the eldest of 
his eleven sons. After him reigned Urgu, whj^se sou Venn was so abandoned, that his 
father, through grief, r^nounc^cl the world, anA fetired to a forest. ‘ Venii forbad the 
exercise of all the offices of religion, and directed that wor^ihip ^should be paid tohim 
alone; but being cursed by Doorvasu, and other sages, ho died. The kingdom bein^ 
left without a ‘sovereign, the sa^es produced from the dead body of Venn two chil- 
dren, a son and a daughter : llip s6n’s name was Prit’hoo, who is spoken of as the 
first Hindoo A'ing, those who had preceded him being cor\si(?ered rather as patriarchs 
than kings. Prit’hoo divided his kingdom into separate provinces, taught his subjects 
the use of agriculture, manufactures,^ &<?. and raised his empire to the holiest state 
of prosperity. At length, having performed,the sacriiice of a horse one hundred 
times, he placed his son Vijitashwdt on the throne, and, entering a forest, obtained 
celestial happinviss. Ubhidhanu, the next monarcli, hAd six sons : the eldest, Vrishu- 
du, who succeeded Yo the kingdom, married the daughter of the sea, and was famous 


« The InstkiUc'^ of ivr»noo, *t This son conquered Indru, the king of heaven, and hence*obtained this name. 
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forliis religions austeritiei?. lli>5 ton soils liad all one naino^ Pruclieta; ^foro all mar- 
Tied to one female; and all reigned at once ; their son Djkslij was the last of the 
race of Oottann-padh. A fterthe^cxtinction oflhis race, the seven sons of Friyii- 
vrutii govcrifed alone theking^loins wliick had Ikhmi assigned to tliei^. 

Medhatit’hcti, the sovereign of PI ikslni, had ^eveil’ sorn, SlianiuhhnvTi, Slushirri, 
Sookhodu}^u, Nundii, Shivr^ Kshemuku, and J)}iroov(i. He divided his territorit^s in- 
to sevc*i parts, which Avere distinguished Uy the names of Ins sons, to Avhoin lu' laid 
assigned them; they were separa<e<l hy sevaui chains of mountains, called (loinedu, 
Chimdrh, N^irddh, ,Doondoobheo, Somokn, Sooniuna,and Voihliraju; and hy 

river^, Unootupta, .Sliikh^, Vipasha. 'rridiva, runioo, IViisi ita and Sookrita, 

*• 

Vnpooslimanri had also seven sons, Shwelii, Hohiin, J(T!noo<ci, lluritii, V'oidyoo- 

• • • • * 

tu, Mannstt, and Soopriithh, among wlioiii he also divichal his kingdom, which con- 
tained the same number tif mountains, rivers, &e. as that of his hrollier. The hrani- 
huns in these couritries Avere light coUnired^ the kshclriyiis, led ; the voishyus, yel- 
low, and the shooJnis, (as plight be expected) blacky 

The sovereigns of Kodshii, Ivrounciih, and Sjialiii, liad each seven sons, among 
Avhom they divided their kingdo/Vis, which were separated* by seven mountains and 

seven rivers, like the other dAV^pii^. 

• • 

• m 

in these five dwwpiis tHe manners of the treta-yoogu alway s prev ail ; tlie poojile 
five to the age of 5000 years; nor do they llieii die tlwopgli diseasi‘,^which is unknoAVii 
in these regions. Beside men and giam>,*gods,*cek*stial clun'n’sters, satyrs. See, re- 
side here. ” 

( 

Shnvuiri liad ttvo sons, Maliav^tn and.DIiatiikcc. ]Iis kiiiijdom was divided by 
a circular chain of mountains, 400,000*miles higli. The oldest son obtained the cen- 
tral part of the kingdom^Mid gave hfs own name to if : iiis siihjects lived J0,000years ; 
were of one cUst, and Avere distinguished for their virtue ; in short, ihey^ Avere equal 
to Uic gods. They AVorship[ftd tioJ only in the mind. 

U 
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* ♦ 

.\‘;'neodhrn Jlvi(led.Jiiinboo-d\v5t;p lintonino parts, and flistributcd them among his 
niiio sons l^orn ofa colestial courtezan, viz. Nabln'o, Kingpoorooshu, Iluree, Roo- 
roo, Ilirunmnyij, lluinyrikn, llavrilii, Bluidrii-slii vn and Kc tooiiialfi. Those nine .sons 
nrirriod tlto nine (hmghters of Soomcroo. Njibheo, wliosc liistorv we sliaJl now 
tr ac(', had a .son named Ills I uililui, who niarfiod duvniUee, a vir-vin presented to him 
)»y tlieking olTieaven, a!?J by nho.n lu^Jiad a luindred sons.\'ighty-two of whom be 
came bramliiins, and nine lienni(s. Tiie other nine w.el'y‘ Rfifn^iitn, Kooslia-vi rttu, 
ilavrirttii, M;diiyn, Ketooinaliif, (ihrnlni-scnti, Indrii-.sprik, Vidiirl)hii, and Ivetliidii. 
flisloivri divided Ids kingdom into nine parts, but gave the w hole t ) his eldest sou 
Blnirnt:!; who however, retaining tj[ie nominal snprenuicy in fiis own Iiamls, gilye 
eight parts to his brethren, while he governed only one p;*rt, which received tiie 
name of Rhar iitu-vurshii, or the country of Rliariitu, and embraced the wliole of 
India from the Himalnvh mountains to the sou. 

Description of India. 

<* % 

In the centre are Miitsyn, Koornirikutn, Koolya, lvasliee,f I yodlivn,!i: Ut’liiiria, 
Kdlingn, M isiikh, V rikii, Medumatrii, Mandiivyu, Shallii, Pasliukri, Oojjihanii, Vni- 
sii, Ivamjii, Kliyiitn, Yamoonii, MncRiyn-sariiyootii, .Slioornsciui, Mat’hooi u,^ Dliiir- 
inaninvhj Jyoti.sliikh, .Sho\ir;igj|\tvn^ Coohii, Shukn, Voidchii, Paiitlialh, Siinkith, 
Kiinkaniarootr?, Kahik-jutu. RashuiKluj'KapisIit’ljuku, Kooroo, \ uhju, Oodooswiirn, 
J6nu, and IIustinu.|| 

In the cast are, Chandni-pooyu,'KhusVi, Mdgudhii, Shivee, Moil’Iiilu,^ Cruhinn- 

' I v * 

duntooru, Prag-jyotishn,t Poorooshad ikii, Poornotkuti^, Chudrii-gourn, Ooduju, 
Kashayu, Mciiiiku, Unibuslit’hh, Tamuliptii, Ekpadupu, and Vurdhumanu. 

In the south-east are, Hungh,]; Jnt’hurrif, Motdrda, Clicdee, Oorva-kantd, Anclh- 
iUj§ VindltyUj Vidurbhu, Narikelu, Dhnrmii-dweeph, Ilika, jaghra-gr^vu, Tnd- 

* See th^ MarkriiuU*', u poornnu. + nenare«. J RiiimVj rrtpital. Oude. § Krwbnu's 

capital. II A place near Delhi. * JlinCk-pooru. + Assam. J Bcngdi.*" ^ Tclirtga. 
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po »ra, Nishiidhii, IvutukaSt’hoonri, Dasharnnii, Ifurikii, NLindu, IvaLolw, Cliika, and 
• Vrinuislinvurri. 


In the south are, L inka,* Karafiiiu,* Ktlikh, Nikhlii, Miiluv!h+ Drinhlooni, 

^ I __ */ , ‘ ^ 

Kurkotuki], IJlingookiiksfiu, Kon^n^ii,j Slnivurn, Vrnini, rvuntw. Dasii-pooni, IMii- 
heekutd, Krirtmt(i,§ (jo/lddu, Ciiitni-Kdolii^ ClioWi, Kt)jni;itco, Kiotiiudn?, ,(ii(adliiiri., 
JVasik'f, VojiiiM, Toidou'‘)-y, Kolii, Chuiikpu-pnttn, Ciimu-raj^ri, Krisiinii, Cionni, 
llisluihllui; Siiiglndu. Kanch^*, Triliiig-n,|l Koonjuni, and Kookshce. 


,Jn tko s^nlh-weit aro, Kipiiln>J P nlnivijp Vuruvainookhu, Sindlioo, Suuveerii, 
j\niirtt'i, Viinita-inoothn, \av ii ’, Saturn, S.' oodri», Kiinm-prodliujii, Vorvijni, 
KiraOi, l^u udu, Sliiind /, Parsi»es!nv\.rii, KnI /, Oiioochoukii^ llcmugirika, Sindhoo- 
•kakr, lioivutn, Suiirashtrn, Diiriid'.', and Mnhanniviu 

t 

In llic w('st ai^, APiriinicjvhn, Ivsliooradrre, Khunjiinii, Lp’irantn, lloiiiiiyijj h>lnm- 
tik'i, Lliipriisl’hu, Konkai ?, P^inclninudi^'*^ \tirinin, l^iriidii, I'ariikshooj V aliyun::»‘ii- 
lii, Sarviirn, .Siishiiiuvcshiidii?, Ek#kslniniV, SlnihlHi-rooliil, Dtiri^Iuvgrccvu, ami 
Ci’.dolikii. 

In the north-west aiv, IMandiivvn, Toot’hara, UHhmnkalannln, llula,t Chthmiii- 
odn^a, Ot>Iooka,» iMoorookoonna, P^uTl^ooni/j Monr, •Cioorakulikaj Dcerglm-roniaj 
Va^yhj, and Rji'lnjiinii. » 

• 

In thenoit.iarc,iIIiin(ivanii, Koilasu, l>lii)no»slitjiati, Vusoorn.m, Ivroiincliu, Koo- 
rnvu,Ksl.oiKln.-veena, Vushtcyh, Koikt-yii, Blip«h.priisjl’lin, Yauu.(,nh,Uiilm-dwe5p;,, 
Tnsiirtn, l%nijya, Sarj ina, Ushwu-rnookha, Dost vokr., Vatntlhanu, Shurudhanii, 
I’uoshkhhi. Vonhkoiratii, Unooloinii, Trikslihslieela, Midru, Vcnookashiirii, Diin- 
d .k i, Pingula, K l ihu, Ulyii tipoolukij, Kulatiiiti'i, SjiatiiliT, IlOmutaluku, Jusljonih- 
tee, Gandharh, Kurus ij^gurudn, Youdlicju, Slijamrikn. 

(Car„.<a. J Tclinga. , UoverncUy a .,uccn. 

Ii 2 
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• • 

In tlie nortli-wosi arc, Kinni'irn, Puslioopnlii, KStclinKn, niirudri, Slinviilli, Koo- 
liilaj Viiiiiiraslttrt?, {inimhil-poorn, Vunuvadyn, Vibhii, KoulimUi, PruoyuhiiliY, 
Diirvva. I iiriiijSivdkfi, jKknpadnj Khiisu, Swuriiii-bhoumn, Yuviiiiii, llingHj Cheirii* 

, • f 

prnviiriuri, Tvi^cl^!^ Pouruvu, and (iriridliurvik , 

'riio snmc poornnii giVos l^ie n^njos of some otlier countries, scattered up and 
down at tlie ievi of niountimn^, in ■{itrovfoiit parts oflndki;, the Bnimhii pooranii and 
the Kishkindliya cliapt(*r (d llio llaniayiaiii,^ contain diH**rcnt lists ofiiames; lint these 
works give us no account oftiie dimensions or geographical situation ol these coun- 
tries: nor do they agrees in the nanies of countries pienlionedVis lying* in tlie saijie 
direction. 

.Mountains in India. Kolaiiiilu, V oihhrajn, Mundimi, Diirdooiii, Vatuknimi'.j W id- 

yootn^ Moinak'i, Soorrimii, Tnidviiprnst’hu, Nagii, Godhiinji, Pooshpii, J)()orj!iyiailii, 

Jloivutu, Urvoodii, Risliyiiindoku, Goniiint'hn, Kootu-shoilTij KritUiJ.iuurii, Sliree, Ko- 

€ 

lii, Muhendru, Midiiyii, .Sojhy u, Giindimjjraii, Hikshii, Virinhyrij and Parlpatru. Titesc 
inhiintains and their vallies contain inaoy inluynlauis. 

Ilh :c7's. From H itnaluj/u descend the following rivers : S'iruswnlee, Sin- 

ciluxlf, t hnndrn-hhaga, Ynmoona, Vipaslia, Vihista, Oiravutec, (joiniilSJ, Dhootii- 

* • ** 

()aj)a, JJahooda, l)rii%hndyjjt?c^ V ipaka, Schita, ISidr^ra, (iiindnLix'j Koiishik^, 

l eduviil^, Mitrngnee, Velina, Niindinw, Sddani^ra, l^ira, Cliiirmiinwnt^, 

Ivdoj)^, Vidisha,^ V'ctriivntec., iSIiipra, Uvuntee, Patrashniya, Slioiiii,f NurmiidaJ 

Sw.ivtislia, Kripa, Mundakliinw, and'Dnsharnna. — From mount Jiih'sha descend Clii- 

• ^ * 

trotjrda, Viimusa, Kurhinoda, SliArEriya, Shooktiinul^* Kooshfilee, Tridiva, and Krii- 
moo. I'rom mount Vindhjju descend Shipra^ Puyoshn^, Nirvindhya, 'I’ap^, Sdlilii- 
dlnivut^'j Velina, Voitiininee, Shineevalee, Koomoodwhtee, Miihagoni^*, and I ntii* 
shiva. From mount Mhluiju^ desccml the ( Jodavuree, Blieqmiiriit’I’.E*, Krishriii-venna, 
Toongu-hhridra, Sooprayoga, Vajhukara, Kritninala, Tanv'iipnrnnu*, Pooshpujatee, 
and Ootpidaviit(^\ From mount 3Iuh6ndra descend ^^itrisoma, Jtishikoolya, Iks- 

* TIic latttr account is ^aitt to have been ^iven toUarniiby Uic monkey noogrcCvu, wlio ^ j'ourse, in conEC- 
aueace of his was very copahle of surveying comUricb, + A male river. 
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Iioona, Tridiva, Jinn inline?, aiul Hun!»shnkura. I'roni mount Koo- 

iitarec, NhidTiga, Mnnduvaliinw, Kripa, and Piilasliiuet'. — All tlioso rivrrsjh;>v info 
the 8oa, some of them, however, after theii' junction >\iili others: — bathin:; in them 
removes all sin. 

Ehnrntnhad fi^e sons : after reii»nin^ 10,000 yea»s, he'plnct'd Sooiimtee, the eldest, 
on the throne, and i1:;tired to»a forest, whero< hecoininu^.altat h(‘d to a fawn, lie re- 
laxetf in Tiis devotions, and at death was transformed into a deer: in the followini:; 
birth, he was born a l)ra!nhrm, and discovering his former inistak(», resolved to re- 
framfrom all R\ in*r i/i tcrcoiirsc^, and to keep perj^et ual silence. Amidst these anste- 
rities he obtained absorpj ion. Soonnitee was siicccedi'd !>> his son Devnfajit, and 
was followed by Dtviidyoomnti, Piiriiincsht’h^, i^iif^hn, Pniteelnirtfa, I jilblioonnin, 
Ood<;'eetihn, Prnstetnnv, Vibhoo, Prit'lieoseiiUj-Nukth, Ritee, ( Jiiyil,'^ ( Iliitrn-riit’liii,f 
Sninrat,i Miir^cheejVindooman, Miidhoo, E^rtivrutn, Miint’hoo, Bho'imiinii,'r\viish- 
ta, Virhja, and Shutijit. • With this lust y riiice ended tin* post( rity ol‘ Swayiimbhoovir, 
tlie first iiidnoo, and .seventy-one y oo*; us. of tli£ i;oc(s. 

• * 

The rniinoo Swarochee|l. began the second miinwiintiini : his.son Clioitni reigned 

100,000 years; after hirrt King-p/)oroo.shii, Hocliisinut,^ J^yiit-scnii,'^ and a long 

sLicceS '-ion of kings, of w hom I have obtained no account. 'Idiis trille hasl)c^*ii 

extracted from tlii’ee works, the Slnx^-bhaghvhtri, th% l^lai ki^ulCyii pjorann, and 

tile Yogn-vashislit’Jin Ram^ unti. Jii this niunwiinturii, Rodumii was i aised to the 
* • • 
throne of heaven. The gods w ho had the supremacy during this period, were the 

Tooshitiis, and the names of the seven rishchs wepc', ^orvustimihii, v^'c. 

The first monarch in tlic 4^hird ninnwiintiirh was Oottiimn : he was succeeded by 

• • 

his son Srinjiiyii, w ho reigned 30,000 years. To him sncceed(?d Pnvnnii who founded 
Pragyolishii, a city in the north of India, andrflelivered t]if^peo])le of Parsikh and 
(iandharri from foreign invasion. •llotrfi, the sen of Povunn, followed, and tln'o 

w ^ . 1 • 

Soosliantee, Shantuand Shivasnyii. The last monarch obtained this name on ac- 

* \ .«rrrnt und surccssful wafriorf • + 'll of this prinro, that hr fausjht his siiJ)j(*c(s Iho doctrijirs of 

tijr f-rantce.s. t ^ ii Famed for his ki]OT\ Irdgc of auriferou^ grius. A j^roat cun.'juci«*r. 

lie cut oiriiir yourge^l br<>tliei\ arm as a piinidimcnt for theft. 
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• • , 

connt of liirs great regard for truth. Dcviirat is said To liavc been a ul]ivcr^al con- 
fjiieror. — The Oiree uorhs above-nicnlioned give tlie names of the king ofhcave'n. 
the gods, tlie rishees, &c. 

\ . .1 

Tlie fourth iiuinoo was Taniiisii, whose son, lynru-khyatee, reigned OT.OOO ycai>, 
Sliantiibimyu, «IanooJiinghn, hb.cl Yrishu-kliyatee succeeded; the laltJn* was celebrated 
for sacrificing many cows, and for ])ro4iibiting falseliocix^ in his Kingdom; his son Ke- 
too built a palace at Apiidjiinika. The rest ofihe kings of this inunwimturn the au- 
thor has not been able to find. The luinies of Jndrii, of the rishces, and of the gods 
of this period, are given as usual in the pooranus. , • • , 

In the fifth iniiiiwiintiirn reigned lloivutu, Swiiyungkuroo'^ Miiha-\^rji: 5 T Siityiika, 
Vidce, Viudhyii, and their successors. . ... 

t 

In the sixth muiiwiintiirn reigned Chakshooshn,:!: PooroOjtSood^oomn Ruhoo- 
giinujll long lisH of successoy. 

SECTION il. 

« 

• **. 

From .1 ksliwdhoo^ the first hing of the rare of (he sun^ io the end of (he irvta ^oogu. < 

THE present nvinw*iiitjv'(i1is* the seventh, over wliicli is placed Voiviiswnhiand his 
posterity, w ho, in the ye.ir of the Gliristian ana 1811, had reigned 1 ^dars. 

Voiviisw itii had nine son*^, viz,* Ik-hvvakoo, Nabhagii, Dhrisht i, Suryatce, Niirish- 
yiintii, K irooshiiku, Prisliudhroo, Nrigu^'and I rishtu, among whom he divided the 
earth: placing them, however, *jn separate kingdoms in Uhariit-wirshn*; Ikshwakoo 
obtained the centre. A tenth |>ar( was aftgi^'wards givert to Poorooruvu, ol the race 
of the moon, the son of Voivusw ulu’s graiid-dajjghter Ihi. 

Ikshw akoo founded the city of LVodliy’a, anJ made it V.hp capital of his kingdom. 

c 

* lie hitilt fhc city ft’ VijiiyuiUrt*. f A grral conqiicrof. ^ JU kip.f^doni was callrd AryubvJittj, .ind 
i-oiisiafed of ike countrici» betutru tlic mountains Vindliuaiid Ilimaluyti. § A powerful A>vtTt’ii5n. 

I| The rlinraclcr of Ibis prince is described in very favourable terms in the yogti-yashijht'hu Rama} itiili. 
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Tie had 100 sons; tlio eldest, Vikookshoc, succeeded to the throne, but at the eelo- 
bVatioii ol'tlie funeral rites for his father, eating of the flesh m hich he wa^sacrific- 
in«^ ])eforo it had been ofl’ered to the g^ods, he was deposed, and was siicceedeil by 
bis son Kiikootst’hu, afier whom, in. direct line, reigned Pritoovane,* Vistiirashwd, 
Ardru, Yoobtinaiiliw'U, Shrai)gstij,* yrihfibushwfi, K(jobnlashwM,+ Drirliash wu, Hur- 
ynshwn, Nikooinbhu. S in^lintashwh. J Prrisgnuji^,? tiie iie[)liew of the last monarcli, 
succeeded, and was bfllowed t\^ Yoobiinash wiiT and Maiidjiata: tin' hitter conqu<Med 
the w^hoK? earth. Mandhala had two sons by his wife Choitrii-nil(^ ; she was the 
eldest often tlionsand children born to Shhshu-vindoo. Poorookootsii, the eldest 
of M andhata Vinsons, iJiicceeded Jiis father; and tjie youngest, iVf ooch(>okoondi:, hav- 
iniX- ut the intreaty of llup ^i'ods, conc|iiered tlun'r enemies, they request(*d him to ask 
a bles^^i^lg■ at their hands. lie asked them how tliey could hint such a things to 

hjm, w Iio had^ proved himself to be greater than tlioinselve?, I>y comjuering their 
enemies; but after a little^litigation, he condeseendcHl, to acriq)! ol‘ the blessi itg- of a 
long sleep after the^toils of w^ar ; and they laid him to rest during two yoogns. In 
a direct line, Poorookootsii, S .ndmotii, Tridhjjina, Ti lyaroonii, and Sutyu-vriiiii suc- 
ct eded. Sijt;, h-vruih wasYor sonie fault driven by Ins father from the throne, uimI 
fhe father hirnsa'Jf became a hermit; the kingdom aUo w^as cui>ed by tlie hranihuns, 
and olUained no rain diirkig twelve Jears. Vishwainitru, tjie sage, placed the nio- 
tiier of 8 ityu-vriit'i on the throne*; and he, after a considerable time had elapsed, -ap- 
plied to his spirlH^al guide, Yiishishrhfi, for power ty» ascend to heaven in his bodily 
state; but was refused. The monarch*then, rejecting Yusriisiit'hn, made Vishwamit- 
r;j his spiritual guide, v^ho immediately transferred all his merits to in’s new disciple^ 
and directed him to ascend to heaven : he ascended, Kut^he gods ordered Jiim to des- 
cend again. While descending, with his lieml do^vifwards, heller skelter, he called 
on his spirituai guide — wJio orflered him to ascend again, — w hich he did. The gods 
order him down, again he descends. Atlength, Yishwamitru, perceiving that he was 
involving himself w itli the gods, directed S ityu-vrutii to reiniya where he was. This 

He crerted a eiJy, and crilled it by his o\v4i ii;uue.» 

^ This kin<; had a hundred stfnl. 

I A s:reat arciirr. 

V lliiij monarch turned htfe wilij in^p a ri versanti called it Bahooda. 
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man’s son nvas tlie Ihnious Hurishcliuiidni,* who asceiidefVl the throne, and was follow- 
ed in succession hy RoliiUi, Ghnnehoo, Bijiiyu, Brikii, and Bohoo. — Here closes the 

Satyii.^oogri, a period comprizing* IjT^^SjOOO jWrs. 

* • 

* lIiiT i^hrliniulrn's kingdom cxtcndeid ovor <Ii(r whole erir\h'; he wn-'So f;i>noil forliofmlif y that V isliwain<lrt't, 

I hr s desirous of st^eine (he extent of went to him, and asifed a The kin*; j)roirkiM’:d to grant him what- 
ever he would ask. The sage d^*>innntfed his^kingdom, and it was granted. * lit! then a'^kel; for the fee whieh a( - 
eompuijies a gift, which the king promised ((» give in a month. Hut w h|re slnnthMIie king reside, since he had 
Mtri'cndercd the earth t(» A; isliwainilt it r J he latter ordered him logo to Benares, whieh w'.as not reckoned a pai’tof 
the earth. Vishwamilrii, tearinga piece (»f cloth into three pieces, divided it amongst the king, the qu^en, alid their 
son, and the family dej)artcd : the king attempted to take with him a gold drinking enp, hut V i.shw amiti i; prevented 
liim. They were nearly a month in w tiVking ft> Heiiares, where they hatl lut sooner arriv<*d, than Vishwaroitru 
raine, and demanded the fee. T’lie king asking (Vom w hence he should jtrocure llii^, V.eiug he*hs'd surrendered his 
nil, thesage directed him tt) sell his wife. A covetous hrainhuii bought her, who allowed her ftitxl only once a day . ^ 
V ishw.iniitrii n tw coatpl.iined, ih it the .suoi raised by the sale of lli<‘ (pit'en wm^ too little, and refused to accept 
oI if. IJie king was tiien led round the market, with a blade of grass in hi.sliair, to signify that he was for sale, 
xvlien a man of the lowest cast bought him, and mqde him a swine-herd, and superint(‘ni!<int of tlie place where 
the dead are burnt. AVitli the maiiey thus raised, the fee was paid, anil V isj^ivvaniitru returned home. 

ilurishchuiidrlVs son remained at llic house of the bramln'in with hisinotlter ; but the biamh'in resolving that 
he should not live idle, smit him ilaily to gather ^lower^'lo,ol^e^ in worship to the*" gods.*’Tliis boy used to go, with 
»>ther children, to gatiu'r llowers*'in a forest, near ajiermit’s lint of leaves, where lliey broke di>wii the trees, and 
^lid iniiclnnisc-hief ; upon which tlie hertnit forbad uieni once, twice, llfcieii, but they still cojitinned (>h.s(ijiate. At, 
last, he deimnnced a curse on the iievl boy who sltoubl dni# to transgrea', am! IJMrishchundi son was ^oon 

bitten by a snake and died.* The di'itn'.s^^nl mother intreated the l>ramhf;n, iier nrister, th*..t , as they were of (lie 

• * 

kslililriyu cast, the dead body might not be thrown into (he ri#er. Tite branili'in pnonised to .send w ood to bur n 
the I)ody, wlien the mother, carrying her child to th<‘ landing i)laee-u Ini e ( hey burn t!ic dead, ialo' it down, and 
lu'gan to weep aloud and bitterly. lldrislicbundni was ^rou^cd by lurr cries, and, going to the spot, saw a fe- 
male w ho had brought a dead body t^ V Iniint. lie dcmaiAled the ii iial fee for liberty lo burn the corpse. Sh.‘ 
in vain ploujled, llial she wasapoor w idow , amW-ould give mthing; he demandetl that she should tear llie eloib 
^ ill two v^hich she wore, and give liiiu the liall of it. amlwas pn>cee<liii;^o be.tt her with the iron crow* in his 
hand, when she wejii, and began lolell him her mi.seralde tale; her descent ; (hat she was the wife of king ^u- 
risliclmndi II, aiuf thal this dead chilcf wa^ her sou. ^ All the feelings of horror, sorrow', and love, starltal up in 
his bosom at once, and he contossed to the |»oor brpken-hearted motile^;, that he w as her husband, the father of 
the ilrad child, — that lie wa.s iJurislivliuhvlrii. J1 In* woman was unal^le to believe him, but hr* ndated some se- 
crets thal had passed betwixt them w hen king and queen, from w hicli she kuetV he must be llurishcbundi u. She 
then pnl his dead son into his arms, and they both sat dowAt and wept bittm ly . At last, resolvin;; to burn tht'iu- 
selves with the dead child, they prepared the tire, aiul were t^boiit to throw themselves into it, when A umunnd 
Indrii arrived, and assured Ifarislichuinlri^^that they bad assumed tlie-e forms Jnnl carried him through these 
scches, to try his piety, with whieh thf y were now co/iipletely satisfied. Vhey raised the dead child to life, and 
sent the king and queen to take possession of their kingdom. 1 . urisIiclKi«Tru, having obtained liis kingdom, 

reigned some years, after which, he, aud all his subject-, a man and woman of each houst^cxcepled, (through 
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SECTION in. 

The history continued to the end of the trita yoogii. 

THE first kmg of the freta, or second age, w:;» Si'igurii,* the son of Vahoo. Ho 
desti^oyeda ntfmber ofdiiefs of the name oflloiliiiyn, &c. and purged his kingdom of 
the wicked. By onoof his it^ries he had 60,0()0 children;^andby the other a son, nam- 
ed Piintfhnjunri. The 60,000 sons were born in a pumpkin, and were nourished in 
pans of milk, but when grown up were reduced to ashes by the curse of Kiipilu, the 
s^ge. PunohTjiinu sJiould have succeeded to the throne, but was set aside as incom- 
petent, and the ^rand-^ild of Siignru, Ungshooinanu, obtained the kingdom : he was 
succeeded by Dwileepn, avIio had two sons, the eldest of whom became a hermit : 
.Bhiig^riit’hij, the yo.ungest, was crowned king. Tins monarch, by his religious aus- 
terities, obtained the dojfcent ofGunga, (the Ganges) who, by the efficacy of her wa- 
ters, resuscitatecyiis 60,500 aiicestora.t ^ Shrootn, the son of Bhugeeriit’hn, was the 
next monarch, and then followed, in directsu?cession, Nablifagu,Umburecshrj, Sindhoo- 
dweepu, Uyootajit, Ritn-put-nu, Arl’Iin-purnee, Soodasii,Soudasn, Snrvu-kiirnia,Uya- 
rnnyn, Niglinii^ Umimitni, Bhoomidbuhn, Dwileepr^ Rnghoo, J jit, and brishri-rnt’liTi. 
DrTshii-nit’hn had four ffons, Ramu? Bhnrhtn, Lakshmrinu^and SJiiUrooglinii, whose 

names are famous iii the celebrated poem the Rumayunii. Ramu ascended the 

• * • • • 

the king’s piety), went to heavem When tFie kijig arrived iy the presenrc4>f the god?, they all arose to receive 
liim^ and Indru was compelled (oSfescend from his throne. In the greatest agitation, the god? hetliought them- 
y^Ivesof Narudii ; no one appeared likely to extricate them hut TVariidu. — He came, and, placing himself bcfcAe 
llurish-rhundriii, after the usual compliments respecting bis health, saW, “ And .so yoif are^arrived in heaven I” 
Yes.” “ But how is it fhat you arc sitting on the throne of Iitflru?” The king then, with a degree of pride, be- 
gan to rchearsf, his merits ; ‘‘ 1 have given m v kingdom (the seven dwjjcpus) to a hramliun. J have sold my own 
“wife, and liav^bcen soldmywlf, to make up the fee attached toagift; I Iiavegivenmthebramhttnsevery thing 
they have asked; 1 have governed iny kingdtiqji .according to the siiasttiis; I liavC fed others with my own 
flesh——-;" [The king, when hunting on a certain day, to preserve the life of u deer which a tyger was pursuing, 
gave some of his own flesii to a]»pe.ase the liiiuger of the fyger.^ While thus rtjjieating his merits, he and his sub- 
jects began to descend. Finding himself falling, Ifte offered a tftousan|} flatteries to the gods, who relented, and 
ffxed him in the air with his head^ownwards. * 

♦ .The Yogl-Vashisht’liti Rama^rioD ascribes to SugiirS many improvements in thcjirts. 

• ^ 

f That is, in her passage ffom iljounf Himaluyh to the sea, she toadied their aihes, (at whajis now called 
Shw^*tu-dweepu,*or*Saguru island) and they were raised to life. 

c 
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throne, aud^was succeeded by Kooshu, whose reign clos(fd the treta yoogUj embrac- 
ing a f)cri/)d of ], 290,000 years. The llaraayimu gives the dynasty of Siigiirii irt 
the following order : Sugiirn, Usiimiinjri, Ungshooraan, Dwila^pii, Bhageernt’liu, 
IvukooLst’hii, dviighoo, Kulniashii-padn, Shnijkliiilu, Soodiirshunr), Ijgnee-vnrnij, 
Slieughrugu, Muroo, Prushooshrookn, lbnb«ra‘sl^u, Niihboshu, \ii^^atce 5 Nai'hagiu 
lljuj and l).ishuvt>riiii. 

srcTiON IV 

The histori/ conihiucd to the end of the dwaphru ijoo^u , 

*- 

* * 

The first king of the dwapiinijor third age, wasLlit'hoe, tjie son of Kooshii ; then 
followed, NishiidhiK Nnlu, Nhvu, Poondureeku, Kshcmudhunwa, Devaneeku, Uh^*- 
iiugoo, Soodhimwa, and V^rd-sena. Here closes the race of Ikshwakoo,. called 
the family of the sun.t * 

Wc return to tln^ first king of the faihily of the moon, Pooriiriivh, the son of lia, 
thf daughter of Voivliswntn, by an illicit connection wlth' the god Boodhn. the son of 
Chundrii, (tlic moon) ^ througli \vhich family the history inusi be carried down to 
Ksliciniikd, the last of this race. The account iff the birth of Pooroor ivn is given in 
the Pramhyu pooranu; but it is too e xtravagant and filthy for insertion. 

Pooroorfivii reigned at Priiyagii T8(f years. '’He had throe brothers, to whom he 
g?.veG;iya, Ootkiilii, and a kingdom iti tlio west. Five of PoorooriiviVs children had i^o 
separate inheritailce, l)ut Uidavrtsoo, another son, obtained a separate province, and 
liis posterity, for fifteen generation', reigned in great splendour; among whom were 
•luiihoo, the sage who swallowed the (ianges; Kooshu, Gnidhee, (a llirm of Indrii) 
and Vislnvamitiii.:}; i\yoo, who reigned after his father Pooroorinh, left the throne 
to liis eldest son Niihoosjni, and to thrce«younger sons he gave separate kingdoms. 
Niihooshii’s second son Yuyat^e obtained .the kingdom, ^And, in a chariot given him 

# i. 

* Sec the Bramhy u pooranri, + At this time, Soohotrii, of the race of the* moon, relgucd in another part 

j t 

of India. See the next p:ig;e. ' 

:}: This of tile kvliiitr vu tribe, by religious iausteri lies, coaipelled the gods to create h'^yn a brrimhfin. IJr 
is also said to have boon a very learned man. ^ 
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by the kins^ of heaven, conquered the earth, which he divided into five parfs, and gave 
to his five sons, viz. to Toorvnsoo, a kinodom in (he S. E ; to Droolijn, <5fM».in the 
W ; to Uiioo, a country northwards; to the eldest yruloo,a kingdom in the N. E.and 
to the youngest, IJooroo, he gave hi& <rwti capital and kingdom, and the chariot which 
Indni had giveikhim. As«Yudo(t had l)qen set ashle by his father, he never after- 
wards aspired to the thronc^but his children, knoft^n by tlie*«e!UMal name of’lhc Yii- 
doosj conquered ma*ny countries: ainon^ hfe sons .werv iloihnjii, Ujjooniij Bliojn, 
Undhilkii, V^'ishtee, Krishnii, &;c. The other brothers of Yiidoo also obtained ce- 
lebrity, and many of their descendants are mentioned in (he pooraniis as liaving 
gr*atly extefided th?ir coiKjUCiits. Sooveera succeeded liis father I’ooroo, and was 
followed in siiccc^ssion by Munnsyoo, HJii'iyi.dri, Soodhiinwa, Soovahoo,* and Jfon- 
<lrashwa, Konksheyn, Sabhanuvri, Kalaniilii, Srinjuyii, Pooriinjiiyii, Jiim"imejiiyn, 
Muhashhlu, Miiluunrma, and Oosheennrh. * The last king had five sons, among 
wiiom he distributed his,kingdom : the king himself built and resided at the city 
of Ooshccniirii, wiiich^iame is known iinv>ng the Hindoos to the present day. His 

eldest son Sliivee continued the succession* and wa.s succeeded l)v Vrishiidiirbhu, 

• • • 

Jinndnit’lui, Wieloo, and Sootupa. ,Vrishudurbhu had four brotliers, who received 
separate kingdoms, wliich became knojvn by tlndr *11011108, as^Kcleiyh, (the grand- 
father of Bhiirutri,) Mudriiku, Vrishiidiirbliu, and Sooveeru. • Sootiipagave to four of 
his sons dilferent countries which he.had conquered, as \ hngu, Soombhu, Poontirn,. 
and Kriliugii. His eldest son Uiigii shicceeded hi.s fathW,’^n(Uvas followed by Vahu- 
vahhiiUj V^rri-rut’huj DfiTirinn-rnt’hn, Cliitrii-rut’hn, Diishu-rul’liii, Ciuitoorungii, 
Prit’hoolaksliu, Cliumpii, liuriyushwii, BikuniUj liiicyoo, Mutijiarii, Sooroghii, 

Dooslimunta, Bhuriitu, Vitiit’hnj Soohotrn/VriliiitUj.tjJuaicerbiJjt and Kiknlui. This 

• • • 

was the last’ lyng who rei^nediin the dwiipiirfi yoogif.J 

* The Pudniu-poorann, in the chapter calIed*Kiiya-yogu-sui'u, informbus, tliaf MadhuvH,the son of thi.s 
kiiip^, murried Sooluciiuna, the duuglUcr of a anti also tlicdanghler of the kiiii; of vilio »;ave 

liiai half lys kingdom. The Hiiftoosof the present d.T;f aflinn, that these piirjo tlid once form a separate king- 
tloin, and certain mins still existing #n Sag 'iiu island apjiear to ^^onfinimlhc fact* This pooranu says, Uiat at 
the northern extremity of Gungajsi^&rQ i.sa temple dedicated to ktlpile, and the author has seen a temple dedi- 
cated to the same sage now standing on this spot. 

• • 

f Two younger sons orthis Mon^^rcli, JunlKioand Soosliautee, reigned with glor^ over separate kingtloms. 

t See tbe Bramliyu and Murkfiodl-jri pauranus. 

C 2 
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SliCTiO.N V, 

The hlsionj cmdinutdfiom the commencement of the hiilcc 7/oogu to the eximeiion 

of the Hindoo power, 

t 

Suinburuiiii, the son ofJlik^nu, licgan his reign at the c'oBinicnccnicnt of the khlee 
yoogu, and was succeeded by lvooroo,,a great couquerdr, who.removed his capital 
from Priiyagu to Kocroo-kshelru. He was succeeded by lihetinij-sciui, Proteepw, Slian- 
tunoo,* and VichitriVveeryti. This last king died without issue, but his elder bro- 
ther, Vedu-vyasn, Iiad three sons by his widow, Dhriturashtrii, Paiidoc^i^nd Vidooru. 
The former obtained the kingdom, and had a hundred sons,: the eldest of whom, 
DooryodhiinQ, was phiced on the tlirone, during the life of the father. Pandoo was 
interdicted, by a curse, from connubial ijntercourse, but his wives KoontS and Madr^ 
had five children by the gods Yumii, Vayoo, Indru and Ulsliwinee-koomarn : their 
names were Yoodhisht’hini, JJhwnin, Lrjoonu, Nukool5,*an(j Suhii-devu. When 
grown up, a dispute arose betwixt thdni ancl the sons of Dliritiirashtrii, which ter- 
minated in a war, in wliicli *i)hriturashtrh and his family were disinherited, and 

• I • 

Yoodliisht’hira ascended the thpiie, choosing* Delhi for his capital.. This contest 
forms the principal subject in the celebrated* petem the Muhabliarutii. 

Yoodhist’hirri reigned 36 years, and was Succeeded by PiirikshUn, the grandson 
of Urjoonii, who, aftet reignmg 60 years, was^cursed by Briimha, and immediately 
destroyed ; after which his son Jnnumcjuyu reigned 84*’yeaiv;. In a sacrifice, 
this monarch .oHVred nuuiy fv^rpentSjt and afterwards, during the sacrifice of a horse, 
killed a bramluin, but was delivered frpm these sins by hearing Voishnmpayrinn, a 
disciple of V6dri-vyus'i, read the Miihabharata, This history is reljvjed at large in 
tiie Miihabharatii. 

* The eldest sonof this monarch, though ho renounced his claim to the throne, continiiod to di- 

rrci the councils of his younger brother. lU wKs learned in various scie^ices, and published several works on 
civil polity, religious ceremonies, iS:c. 

■f lit' did this, not as n religious act, but to revenge the death ofliis father, who was kiVed by a serpenL lie 
could not, however, complete the serpent-sacrifice, as Tukshujtu, king of the serjjcnts, and AstTku, a branihTin, 
interceded Cor the serpents, his uncles. On this the king resolved to pcrfiirm the sacrifice of a horse, but Indrp, 
entering the horse’s head after ii w as cut off, caused it to dance. This exciting the laughter of a young brani- 
huii^ Ute king killed him, and incurred the quilt of bramhiinicide. 
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Junamejuyu’s son Shutaheeku reigned 82 years 2 nionth.s, after wliont followed in 
succession Suhusraneekii, Ualiwnmedhiijii, Usdemn-krishnn, Nichakroo, Oo^itn, Clii- 
tni-rut’ha, Shoochee-riit’Uu, Dhritiman^ Sooslicnn, Sooneet'hri, Nrichukshoo, Pariplti- 
VO, Sooiupa,*M6^dhavee, Nripdnjuy.a/Diirvvu, Timee, Vrihiiclnit’hrif Soodasi'i, Shu- 
tan^kii, Doordiiinunn, Vnli^nuvnj Durfdupanee, Njdhee, and Kslienuikii. The last 
king was 9 lain*by his noLlcj, and at his death the race of the moon became extinct. 
• . f 

Kiiheihuku was succeeded by Visliarudd, of the Nunda race, one of the king’s 
counsellors, and doubtless, one of the conspirators. N undo, the founder of this dy- 
nasty, the son of MAha-nundf^, born of a feinalp shdodrn, reigned in Mngndhu : he 
nearly extirpated the H^shutriyus, having an army of 10,000,000,000 soldiers, and 
hence received the name of Mriha-prulmd-putee. Visliarudu was succeeded in a direct 
lineby *Shoom.scnn,<Virasa, Anhndisalnf, Vrirujlt; Doorveeru, Sookripalii, Poorns. 
Phn, Sunjriyri,,Umrriyodhn^lnnpairi, V^rudliec, Vidyart’hu, and Hodhrimrillii. Bo- 
dhumuliri was slawi by Voeru-vahoo, one/)f his ministers, of the race ofGouthrarK^ 
Fourteen generations of the race of Nundri feigned 300 yhars. 

Veeru-valioc/ reigned 35 years, and was succeeded in a direct line by Ymatee- 
singliu, SIritrooghna, MTihee-putec, Viliarhmulln, Siiroupu-duttii, Mitril-scnu, Jriyn- 
mrillfi, Kulingn, Koola-mnnee, Sluitroy-ni'irdniinj J^vlinii*jatn, lliiree-yogu, V53n'i- 

^ # • ft 

senn, and Adityii! This last monarch was niiirdcrtilk by^ DJiooriindhnrn, one of his 
mitpsters, of the race of Muyooru. The last (ifteen kings reigned 400 vears. 

• 

% ■ 

The race of Muyuorfi reigned 318years,*viz. Bhctornndhiirn reigned 41 years, and 

• • • 

was succeeded in a direct liiieby Senoddliutr^ Mul/a-kfitiiku, Muha-yoclluT, Nat’Iiii, 
J^vunfi-raja, Oodayii-seni^ Vindhuchiilii, and Raju-palii. 

• 

This last monarch, giving himself iJtp to effeminate ainu'senients, his country was 
invaded by Shukadityn,.ajiiiig froni*the Knmaoo mountains, who proved victorious, 
and ascended, the throne, after Kaju-palii had reigned 25 years. 


The famoils •Vikrumadityu, in the 14tli year of the reign of Sluikadityu, pretend- 

\ This family patronized and spread ihc Boaddhu doctrine all over India. 
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ing to espojfsc tlic cause of Kaju-palu, attacked and desft'oyed Sliiikaditjn, and as- 
cendeiUj^e throne ofUellii; but afterwards lo.st his life in a war with Shalivahunii,* • 

king of Prntist’hanu, a country on the south oI*the river Nurnihda. 

« • ^ 

Vikrnniadityii was the son of Crindhurvn^senu, tlie sjri of Iiulrii, who was driven 
from heaven by his fatlnw foi* his ]ewdness, and doonied\(t appear mi earth in the 
form of an ass. Throiii» Ii the interp(^sitioii of the j;ods, however, he was permit- 
ted to assume the human form every iii^lit. While in this condition, (iumlhuvvi - 
senii persuaded the king- of Dhani to give him his daughter in marriage; but it un- 
loriunately happened, that, at the wedding hoar, he not able to«shake ofl llie 

• • * * 4 

form of the ass. After bathing, however, he proceeded to the assembly, and, hear- 
ing songs and music, resolved to give them aii as.s’s tune. The guests were tilled 
with sorrow, that so beautiful a virgin should be married to an ass : they were afraid 

* at** 

to express thoii feelings, to the king ; but they could not refrain Iroin smiling, over- 
ing their mouths with their garments. At length, some oi+e interrupted the general 
silence, and said, O king, is this thetsori of Indru ? You have lonml a fine bride- 
‘‘^groom ; you are peculiarly h^ppy indeed; don't delay the marriage ; in doing good, 
delay is improper ; tve never S4iw so gIorioiis*a wedding. It is true^we once heard 
‘‘of a camel being married to an dss, when flie^iss, looking up to the came), said — 
“ IJIess me! what a bridegroom T’ and the camel, hearing the voice of Mse ass, said, 
“ Tlless me ! wliat a sweettvoue ! In tliatV'-dding, however, the bride and the 
“ bridegroom were equal,*|jut in tliiy.marria^iV I bat such a bride should have such a 
.“brideoroom, is truly w onderful.”. Other bramhuns sajQ, “O kiiijj, at the lime of 
marriage, as a sign ofjoy, llletjacred shell is blow n, but thou hast no need of that,” 
(alluding to the braying ot the hss,) 'JIhe females criod out, “ O mother ! what is 
“ this ! at the time of marriage to havfc an ass ! What a miserable thing f'What! will 
“ ho give such an angelic female in marriagoto an ass!” At length Giindhurvti-senu 
began to speak to the king in Smigskritu, and to.urge him to tlic fultilinent of his pro- 
mise, reminding him ^ that thpre was no act^nore merit^jrious tiian speaking truth; 
that the body w as merely like clothes, and that* w ise men never estimate the worth 
of a person hyctlife clothes lie wears. He added, moreover, that he w&s in this shape 

* The eta of Sh ilivalmnu is now ttsecl by the Hindoos in their births, . man iiigcs, &c, and the era of th? Hij- 
ra in their commercial transactiomi. The tirsi era commenced A. 1). 78. 
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from the curse of liis father, und that during the nighthehad the body cfaMiian. Of 

his being the son of Indrd there could be no doubt.’ Hearing the ass tbim ^ ^enk 

Siingskritii, the minds of the people were changed, and they confessed, that though 

he had the bod^ of an ass, he was iiqqi^stionably the son of Indrii : for»it was never 

known that an ass could speak Sujigsknitri. The kinj;, iliorefore, gave iiiin liis 
• • * • 
daughter in marriaixe. ♦ * » * • 

* . t 

Vfkriimadityii was the fruit of this marriage. Ills grandfalhor gave* him a gotul 

education, but no inheritance. lie gave to Bhurtree-Hnree, another son of Giin- 
dhr:rvi>scnn,JJ[y a sei^Vant-niaid, the kingdom of Malooyn, the capital of which, Ooj- 
was twenty-six^niles long and eighteen wide. For some time Vihraina- 
dityfi lived at the court of his brother, but inconsequence of a quarrel was dismis- 
sed, after which ho wandered from place to place in tin* greatest ))o\erty, and at one 
time hired him.self as a sei’^ant to a merchant at Goojjuratu. Jihiirtree-llurce, at 
length, disgusted with ^he world on account of the infidelity of his w ife, to whom he 
was ardantly attached, became a yog^,'and left the kingdom to its fate. In the 
course of his travels, Vikrnrtiadityu came to ^)qj jriyiin8S, and finding the tlirone vac 
cant, assumed 'the sovereignty, jind reigned with great splendour, conquering bj his 
arms Ootkulij, Viingii, Kopch-vcharuc tToojjnratu, And Soiniinatliii. Hearing of the 
fate ofllajri-pnlfj, he proceeded against Shiikadityii, conquered his country, andns- 
cending the throne of Delhi, reigned second Yoo^lhi^jht’hirn, till slain in his war 
w ith Shalivahunri, as above-mentioned,. 

Vikranm-senn, the infant son of Viknimadilyii, was Vuiscd to (hc»th/one, but was 
supplanted by Snmoodru-pali% a yog^. Viknuinadilyu and his son reigned 93 years. 

Stimoodra-palu reigned 2 f years, (wonnonths, and Avas followed in succession by 
Chnndru-paln, Nayrmh-palii, Dcsh'i-pal i, N[ird-singliii-pal(j,^S(7otu-palu, Lnkshu-pa- 
In, I'mntii-paliT, Muli^-pairq^Govindu-pftla^ IlureS-palw, BhStim i-paln, Anundii-p^lo, 
Mii(liinii-pal i, Kiirmni i-paD, and Vikruniu-pahi. The last king was killed in battle 
by Tiluk i-c!i iiulri , king of Viihurancli, who ascended the throne of Belhi after the 
kingdom had .continued in the family of Hiimoodru-palii for sixteen generaUdiis, or 
C-IJ year, 3 mouths. 
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Tiluku-diundru reigned two years, and was followed in succession by Vikrrimu- 
rh^injfu, Kartikn-clinndra, llamri-chundru, Udhiiru-chnndrn, Kiilyanri-clinndru, Bhec- 
rari-chnndra, Bodhri-chundru, and Govinda-chfindni, This last monarch was suc- 
ceeded by his wife Premu-devee, after whoiii followed I L'lree-preinn, fa voiragee), his 
disciple Goviiidd-prcinn, then Gopalu-premii, ijnd Muha-premd/ ^ M uha-premu, 
preferring a forest to a ihroile, wjent among the wild beasts^ andDhee#senu, the king of 
Bengal, hearing that the throne was^vacant, proccedetl to Ualhi with an army, and 
assumed the sovereignty. 

Dhee-scnu, (a voidyii) reigned 18 years 5 months. He waV followed by Bullalu- 
senu,* Lukshinimu-scnri, Keshuvn-senu, (the brother of the last king), Madhuvu- ' 
send, Slidoru-seJiu, Bh^iiiu-senii, Kartiku-seiiu, Iluree-sciiii, Sljiilrooghnd-scnn, Na- 
raynnii-senu, Liikshmunu-senii, and DamoduriVscnu. The ministers of this last king 
conspired against him, and brought in Dweepn-siughii from the Shuttalaki) moun- 
tains. The voidyii monarchs reigned ?37 years, one month. , 

c Dweeprnsinghu, (arujupoot) reigned 27 yearsS 2 months, and was succeeded by 
l{(iini-siiighu, RajiHsingliii, Vrrd-singhu, Nuru-singhil, Jesvnnn-siH^ni. The last 
monarch, choosing an ascetic life, abandoned*)iis kingdobi, after the riTjripoot kings 
hiid reigned 151 years. 

Priflioo-rayu, the king of Prat^hu, in consequence, of this abdication, olxtained 
quiet possession of the throng of Delhi, but was dethroned by Shuliabooddeen, after a 
reign of H years, 7 months, "'^hjp imnfediatc cause of this revolution was a quarrel 
betwixt Priflioo-rayuand Jayii-cluindra, the king ofkanyh-koobjn, of.which quarrel 
sultan Shiihabooddeeii taking advantage, sought the friendship of Jnyn-chundru, and 

joining his army against Prit’hoo-rayu, sent him prisoner to G (ijnen ; after which the 

% 

* This king, in order to distingiysh (h^most learned men in his kingdom, instituted the order of Kooleenh 
hramhnns. The rules of the order require certain qualffications, bukl^mialb-senu continuing these honours 
.among the posterity of those first created, it happens (hat the great body of this order in Bengal are amongst the 
most ignorant aud corrupt of the bramhuns ; but in some parts of the Doab personal merit is still required to en- 
titlea ma^n to these hok.ours. During the reign of Ballalu-senu, tvw> learned men composed a work on the 
qualifications of the order ; this work is much esteemed at present, and is called Mishni. 
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sooltan, placing Kolfib-ooddeen, an illegitimate cliild of lii^J father, on tile throne of 
•Deliii, returned to his own capital at (hi jnen. 


'J'hus for 4r,267 years, from the bpusAning; of tlio ki lce yoo^ri, lo llif extinction of 
tlic Hindoo monarchy at Delhi, a«iniiiiber of Hindoo kings, ofdiflerenl casts, from 
Yoodhist’liirii 40 Kshentiiftni, reigned on the throne oT Delhi 1,819 years. These 
(of the race of the moon,) w^ere of the geni^iie kslinlrij^n cast. To thorn suc- 

ceeded fourteen generations of kings proceeding from a kshiitriyn father (Miiha- 
iinndM) and a female shobdrh, who reigned f,00 years, viz. from Visliartidd to Bodlni- 
inullii. Tlifs mixUirc of casts gave rise to the rrijnpoots. After this, fifteen gene- 
rations of the family of^Goutriinu held the throne 400 years. Then nine kings, of 
the Muyobrn family reigned .'HR years, from Dlinornndhhrn to Raju-paln. Next a 
king from the mountains reigned fourteen yqars, with whom 3011: years of the kri- 
lee yoogh,^ and the kingdom of yoodhist’hirn, passed away. The kingdom of Vi- 
kriiinadityu next coinijienced, Avho, withjjis son, reigned 93 years. From Siinioo- 
drii-palu to Vikrainu-palu, sixteen kings, yo^^*s, reigned %W years, and 3 months. 
From Tiliiku-cliiindrii to Pi^iilu-devee, the wife of turoviudii-chundru, ten persons 
reigned 140 years, 4 months. From Hiirce-premp to Muluvprcmu, four persons, 
voiragees, reigned 45 yegrs, 7 montlis. * FVorn Dhec-senu to Daniodurii-senn, thir- 
teen persons of the voidyii cast, from the east of Bengal, reigned 137 years, and^one 
month. FromDwwpri-singhu to p wviinu-singliu, (Chohanu riijiipoots) 

reigned 151 years. Prit’hoo-niyu •leigned 14 years 7 months. The kingdom of 
VikiMinadityii thus contiiuied 1993 years, at tlie close of which period 459()7yearS 
of the kiileeyoognliad expired. Here, (about thne ^ear A. D. I,l69) closed the 
Hindoo monarchy. 

To this succeeded that of the Musulmlins, which coiitinued 659 years, through the 
reigns of fifty-one badshahs, including Ihelate Shah-alum. , Ihc first monarch or 
badshah, Shuhab-oodd^n flas of theGor^ dyna^sty, (rf which race twelve rnonm clu 

* Accordiug to (lie chronology of Sir M. Hale, 3107 years transpired from tlic flood lo ihc Christian i-ra ; hk 
iliodoud compute 3105 years^from the ctiinuicnccment of the kulee yoogij to the same era i iTud from tohi l" th 
time of Christ, the Chinese chronolog^. con tains 2951 years. 
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rei 2 ;nod ilS^oars, 2 montlis, 27 days. The next dynasty*was of the family ofKhd- 
j(ir-Kiiah; four persons of this family reigned 34 years, i 1 months, viz. from Julal- * 
ooddccn to Kotub-oodd^n. The next monarch^ we*re Turks, nine of whom reigned 
97 years, 19 days, from Khcsro-khal^ tc> Miiliiiin(^d-.shah. After this four 

oomras resigned 39 years, 7 moiitlis, 16 days,* viz. /rom Kjicjiir-khah to Ala-oodd^n, 

J liree kings oi the Pat’imii ti^ihe l^illowed these, and roignPd 72 yeafs, 1 month, 7 
days, viz. from Buhlool to hjbraheom. J^ext the family pf Toinu/or reigned : Babiir- 
shah and his son reigned Jo years, 5 mouths. After this tlie Pat’lians again obtahied 
the ascendonev, and four kings ofthis tribe reigned 16 years, and three months, viz. 
from Shcr-shah to MiihTini(76d-ad^d. Then from Hoomayoo to the close pf the reign 
ofSliah-aliini, including fourteen badshahs, the race ofToim^or reigned 238 years. 

The work compiled by Mrityoonjnyii, a brarnhiui, and published in the year 1808,^ 
and from which the above history, beginning from tlic kidf‘e yoogh, has been prin- 
cipally drawn, describes the eflects orthe^Musulinan poAver, when it became predo- 

1 * ^ 

ininant, on the dillerent Hindoo kingdoms in Ilindoost’haivi most of winch were? 
subdued by it. As these events, hoAVcver, have beeVi published, and are generally 
well kjiown ; and as they succeeded the extinction of that monarchy Vhich ha ; been 
long considered as the h^ad of the* Hindoo pow^’, the author thought it best to close 

■'^‘■*7 Ills work snvs, that Slii'iliab-oodilron, brfor** thf*- taking of Dt'lhi, had invadod Hindonsriiann seven limes, 
in which he was, in several instance/, d«'fj^*af**d hy diflbrent Wndoo kin»]!;s : .? iiyiipalh more'lhan once proved liini- 
®elfi«pcric>r to the MTHrUinans, hiffi'w as at lengih^taken prisoger by IMuhiimood and slain, as v^ns also Vijiiy'd- 
paln, another Hindoo king. IMrihuniood invaded lliiidoost'haiiu twelve tiI?l^(j. Ttye eleventh time he tookSionifi- 
nat’iio, and destroyed the celebrated image found in the temple there, part of which he took with him to fotjpi 
Cse steps for a mosque in liis capital. On his rcbirii home, he was attacked by Premn-devli and defeated. 

After this he invaded tlie country of PretAu-devii, h^t was obliged to fly^from the lield of battle. 7'he grand- 
son <)I Aluh'dinood twice invaded IfindoosPliaii'i. <8unis-ooddecn eoiiquc''ed several parts of llindoost’hanii, broke 
ilov. n a I 'inple of Malia-ktilii, also many images that had been erected in^thcNime of Vikr“inaditN u, which he 
threw nadcr a mosque at Oelln. Ala-ooddeen beat KfirnnVayu, the king orGuzurat. Saieed-khejhr-khali is ‘•aid 
to htive plundered many Hindoo kingdoms. Sikftndhr overcame six kings, and took Patna and liehar. After 
the rdusulmans had reigned at Delhi 363 yeaiu, tftcru wert^slill, liow evcr,^cveral powerfvU Hindoo kings in Hin- 
doost’haiiu, one of whom reigned at Vijuvii-poorS and anoilics’ at Ood lyfi-^ioora. Onrungzeb destroyed all 
the Hindoo images as far as his power extended. In the reign of Alurngeer, a dreadful war broke out between 
the Hindoos and Musnlinans, in which 3,000,000 of men ares.aid to haw lost their lives. This Ivistory also relates, 
il'.at Jiiyu-singhu spent 36,000,000 roopees at the sacrifice of a liorsc. 
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the history here. For iiremarks on this history, the reader is referred* to the pro- 
•thce to tliis volume. The author here contents himself with ^^ivin^ literaUv what 
the niiuioos themselves have siipplfed, leaving them to answer ftn* every degree of 
ex.(nivagauc5 thLs hietory*niay contahi. 


SECTION VI. 

Jlise of the British JPoivcr in India, 

HAVING conducted my reader thus far in the Hindoo history of this country, it 
1 ‘cmainS onlyior me-to add, from another modern Hindoo historian, an account of 
the rise of thii English po^er in the East. The author, Raj^vu-locliunu, a descend- 
ant of raja Krishifu-chuiidru-raya, mushhd v^Jiolly accountable for the truth of these 
facts. 

During the reign of Akbiir nine nu\wbs, sent fi'om Delhi, presided over Bengal, 
Miiiiani-khali, who fixed his residence at Dhaka, then called .Tahag^r, was tlie first. 
Jahageer-shah sent eight nuwabs ; Shiih-jalian, fourj Qurungzeb, six; Baliadoor- 
shah, one, whose name was Moorsfied-koolee-khah : Tlini|5?t*soii continued in office 
till.the seventh year qf MOhnniood-shah, when fie died : he removed the residence ojT 

tiie nnwabfroin Jahageer to Moorsheuabad, which he fc^unded ; hew broke down all 

• *• 

the gods by the sides of the Ganges, and destroyed the cast of many of’ the Hindoos 
by force. After his death, Shpqja-ooddoiila was apf>ointed rriwab, who treated the 
Hindoos with more lenity* and after lym Surphuraz-khah, who was killed by Mii- 

habud-jiing. The latter obtaincd.the iiiiwabship, and governed 16 years. 

* * 

* When Rjija Raju-vtiJlttbliu wcw this nawab's Jft?ail-servanl •lie inv^cd all tlir piindits of Bengal to a/east, 
and gave them very large prcscj^f^ to some onc*housand, to others two, four, si,\, and to a feiv as many as icn 
thousand roopees. In return for these presenis, the bramhnns invested Raja Iliijti-vliinibhti, and a miuilier 
of other vuidyus, ivith (he xi(|jta ; from Vhii h (i^ic the voidyus have worn this badge ^f distioctiuu. 

D 
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S('raj-ood(loLilah fiiicceedod Muliabnd-jung’, his grandfather, in the government of 
l}6igal. Even wliile quite young, his conduct uas so tyrannical, that his grand- 
.father's principal ministers were obliged to cohiplain against him ; but after his ob- 
taining siiprepie power, he was guilty of stlU greater atrocities: whenever he saw 
or heard of a beautiful woman, he seized and demoted her to his criminal passions. 
Soinetime.s, as a boat was paSsing;by his palace, filled with people, lie would sink it, 
to enjoy the sport of seeing them dro^^n ! He one thy ripped open the belly of a 
living woman in a stale of pi fgnancy, to see the situation of the child in tke womb. 


On account of these and other enormities, the whole country {yas filled with terror. 
The rajas ofNiivu-dw^pri, (Nnd^ya), Dinajii-poorii, Vishnop-poorn, Mc'diiiicS-poorn, 
of VSerii-bhoBmee,^ &c. united in a representation to the prime minister on the sub- 
ject, but the nuwab rejected the advice jof his ministers, and evep threatened to punish 
them. The principal ministers, joined by raja Krislmu-chundra-rayu, then on a vi- 
sit at Moorshcclabad, seeing all representations vain, and uni^ble to bear his conduct 
any longer, held a secriv. meeting to {kmsult on what could be done. After much 
(jonsultation, with little prospect of uniting in any thing that would be effectual, 
raja Krishnn-chuntlru-rayii said, that he was acquainted with the .English chief at 
Calcutta, and he thought there wds no other alternative bu/: that of inviting the Eng- 
li.shto take the government into their hands. ’ He related a number of circum- 
stances favourable to the Engli.sli cliaracter^jiftd obviated an objeotion ofoneof the 
company, that limy woutu not be aide to understand the language of the English. 

V ' 

. They at lust agreed, that the next* time Krislmu-chuudifi-rayu went to worship at 
Kal^-ghatu^+ he should call pjion the English chief, and propose the plan to him. 


This work then relates the raja’s journey to Calcutta, mid the conversation with 
the English chief, who, it is here said, promised to write to England on this sub- 
ject, and gave him enrourageiucnt ^to hope, that the English would deliver them 
from the tyranny of the muli^ab. 

♦ Through excr-^bive complaisance, the Hindoos orteu callii large land-ouiicr raja, viz. king. 

^ > 

+ A place about fiv ^ miles from Calcutta^ where tt celebrated btonc lmajjC of K liee h ^vorshipp^^* 
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Some time after this, tlie unwab, seein«* the prosperity of the English in,their com- 
mercial undertakings, raised the duties at the diflerent places where they traded, and 

* 

prereinptorily demanded that two oHiis servants, Uiiju-viilliibhu and Krishnu-dasn, 
who had takefl refuge under the English flag at Calcutta,* sliould be delivered up. 
The English not comply ing with this^'e<[ui«ition, thenuwab proceeded to Calcutta with 
his army, compelled most fif the English lo take jrefiige ou their ships, and impri- 
soned tlie rest in the.black-holc at Calcutta. JTlus circumstance blasledall the hopes 
of the Htiiduo rajas. 

At length the English, in five ships, rclHrned witli troops, and landed at Calcutta 

• * . * • , * , 

without opposition. t JThey immediately gave notice of their arrival to their former 

friends, and particularly torajaKrishuu-chiindrn-rayu, who was in fuetthesoul of Hie 
confederacy. He and his friends vvou over Jajjhiir-alee-khah, the commander in chief 
of Seraj-ooddoulah’s troops, Krishnu-chundrii-rayu obtaining a prom’fse from the Eng- 
lish chief, that after dejpos^ing Scraj-ooddoulah, he vshould appoint Japluir-alee-khah 
iiuwab in his stead*. Every thing being tKiis arranged, the English began their mavcli 
towards Moorshedabad, tho capital of Bengal, about f28 miles from Calciilta, ^ 

* . • .JL ^ . w 

‘ After this, intelligence arrived aUMborshedabcal,’ says liaieevri-lochunn, ^ that the 
English were inarching against the luiwab : this prince iinuiediately ordered the com- 
mander in chief to proceed with 50, Wff troops to Plasfoy. and there engage tlie ene- 
my, while he, with the rest ofthe army, would/ollow : fliSiiinval) exhorted the coai- 
raander, to spare no dffort^'to destroy the English; and the latter, giving the strongr 
cstassurances that he would give a good account of tlfera, departed^ and |)itched his 
tents in an orchard at Plasswy. Japhur-al^thhalj^ however, reflecting how he iniglit 
put the powW of victory^nto ttic hands of the Euglisfi, commanded the oiliccrs not to 
fight with earnestness, aiuf, by every contrivance, threw the uJiulc anny into a slate 
of complete confusion.’ 

♦ MrityoonjuyQ, in his history, fhys, “ In ii wfir ^ilh the ^^a^hattaf Ourfin;rzrh was siirroundod by the erir« 

9 * 

my, and owed his escajK* to soiii| iAjglihli, at \vhii !i he was somuc-h pleasctl, ihat them, at thrir rrqut’d* 

some land at Calci^tta (Kulikata). This was the lirsi land the obtained in India.’’ 

f Admiral Watson and Colotfel <!livc were at (!ie luad of (his ai uamenl. 
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At lengHi the En;;]ish ai i ived, and bogan the enj^agcrtiont. Some of the troops of 
the ujmiab, perceiving that tlieir leaders did not fi^ht with zeal, and that the balls df 
tlMWinglish, wliicli fell like liail, were dostro^iii^ tlieir fellow-soMiers by hundreds, 

I 

were seized r/iih frenzy, and, rushing on thb Engdirih, perished. 


Mohiin-dasu, an officer of the n?. waifs, went to Iiis mastdi', and inft^rmed him, that 
they were ruined, that the captains di^?played no connjge, and that Japliiir-al jc-kliah 
had certainly agreed with the English not to fight against them. He thetefofe in- 
treated the ntiwab to give him some troops, and send him into the orchard to fight, 
taking the utmost care of his own person. Theniiwab was grealiy aiai-fived at this in- 
telligence, and gave Mohnn-dasd 25,000 troops, who immediately attacked the Eng- 
lish with such fury, that they began to retreat. Japhur-al^-khah, dreading the 
consequences of a defeat, sent a niess,eiiger, as from the nTiwab, inforniing^MoIiiin- 
dasu, that the niiwab w ished to speak with him. Mohiin-das i said, ^ How can I leave 
the army in the midst of the battle r’ The messenger asked I^im if he meant to diso- 
bey the commands of his master; butj^peixeiving that this was a snare, Mohaii-das;i 


jut oft’ tlie head of the prelefrded messenger, and pursi«‘d the engagement with fresh 
energy. Tlie messenger not returning, Japhrir-alee-khah was in great perplexity. At 
length, however, he sent a ti usi y*'persoii, wRo fjew Moh(in;dasii with an arrow, when 
th/^ soldiers of the niiwab, seeing the fail of their Valiant leader, fled in the utmost 

disorder. In this manner this victory giiifed, whicli decided tkc fortunes India. 
^ J f * 


* *- 

Scraj-ooddoiilah now made a precipitate flight, and, w‘ithoflt another eftbrt, aban- 
doned his citpilcil to the conqvjerors, wI\o immediately proceeded to Moorslicdabad, 
w liere the greatest rejoicings loqk phiee, as soon as it was Lnown that the English 
had gained the victory. The EnglislPcommander reinstated in their places those ser- 
vants ol Seraj-ooddoulah who had been the friends of the English, and appointed 
Japhur-ala^-khah nuwab. 


Tlie M iTtclied Seraj-ooddoula proceeded up the Gan«of in a boat, and was in the 
utmost distress lor food. At length seeing a ph'ikeer’s* hut, ho sent one of liis 


* A Mt^sdlman meodicaot. 
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people to ask for somotlung.to eat. * The phukjTr came down to the boat, and im- 
raedialelj discovered that it was Scraj-ooddcula who w as begging for broad at his 
hands. This phiikeer had formerly been a niorchant at Moorshednbad ; but oh ac- 
count of somebreal or sup|)osed crinie^ Scraj-ooddoulah had caused his head to bo 
shaved, and ass’s tirine to be poured'upon it. T^aying this (Icgradiiiion greatly to 

heart, he abandoned the and became a phrike?r. jNiow, liow over, he resolved 

• • 

to take his revenge ;^and, to* secure his victlnj, he invited the nibvab to sit down in 
his hvit w^ile lie prepared some food: the invifation was gladly accepted ; |>ut during 
the preparations for the repast, the pluik^r sent a messenger secretly to some ser- 
vants of Japhii 4 '-alee-iilnih, placed near that place, vvlio immediately assembled a 
number of people, seigcd tlie fdgitive, and brought him to Moorshedhbad* 

On their arrival, they gave notice in a private manner to IVleeruu, the son ofJa- 
p'hur-alw-khalT, that Scraj-ooddoulah was in confinement, and refiuestcd him to scud 
w ord to the Engiish. M^run forbad them to tell any one, thinking within hiniself, 

^ If the English, of the* old servants of thtjtiuwab, hear of his arrival, they will not 
put him to death ; they may perhaps reliistatAhim as luiwah, and then all the hopes 
of iny family willbe cut oflV He restived therefore, that Scraj-ooddoulah shoultT 
not live an hour* ; and, taking an instrument of death in his l.atids, lu^prococihd to 
the spot wljerc the miserable captive was placed. Scraj-oocWoiilaI», perceiving that 
Meerim was coming to cut off his headj^entreatinHiim to spare his life ; but findftig 
all his entreaties vain, he remained sHent, and Meenm his head froAi uis bo- 

dy. • Tliis event took placcjin the year 1757. 

ft 

* * • • • 

When Japhur-alEc^kliah had been nuwab three \fta**s and one month, Kasinn-alee- 
lihah prejudiced the English governor against hjiif, ol^tainetl the soobaship, and sent 
Japhur-alec-kfiah a prisobeuio Calcutta. Afterwards, by presents, the new niiwab 
had his appointment confirmed by the young badshah, then in Bengal. 

Elated with the success ofliis schemes, Kasum-aTee-kIfah shot his wife, the daughter 

of Japhur-alee-khah, w’itrfarrows,^' and put a number of tliose to death who had been 

concerned in killing Seraj-oodcfeulah, and betraying his army. He firsip destroyed the 
’ • • ' I 

* About this tim, Ci)0 persons, churgctl w ith different crime?, were put to death in one day at AIodVRlitdabad. 
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iuo brothers orJugil-sctii: he cut their bodies in different places, tljrcwthem into 
a Tjuantity ofsalt, placed weiglits on them, and kept them in this situation till they 
died. Ilaja Ua jn-vulliibhh and his sou he threw into the river, M ith vessels of water 
fastened to llp'ir necks, and raja Rarah-narayiinii he put io death by placing a great 
weight on his stomach. He also killed r:ya Sujihiit-singliri, and others. lie next 
collected, by various aQ},s of»pluijder, a Vast quantity otsvc;alth; appointed his uncle 
governor of Moorshedabad, and raising an army of 600,OOO men, retired himself to 
Uajumuliutu, resolving to keep the soobaship hy force of arms. 

The Knglisli were not unconcerned spectators of the conduct of Ka*iim-alee-kliah. 
By means of Giirgeo-khali, an Armenian, they kept the nu^ab in play, till tliey had 
procured troops from England, and had completed their preparations. The nu- 
uabut length, hearing of these preparations, ordered a general massacre oftlie Eng- 
lish, on the same day and at the same hour, all over l>engi\l, which was in part accom- 
plished. 

4 

^ A s soon as the English trofbps were ready, they nijfrched against the niiwab, accom- 
panied by Japhiir-alee-khah, and other chiefs. The first engagement was at Hoog- 
.ley, and the next near the villagrf Chavu-gliat^. In both these actions llie English 
proving victorious, pursued their advantage as far as liajumnhnlii. The nuwab, be- 
ing discomfited, slew cerHn«Armeniaii meirifants wliorn he suspected, and then fled 

4'" - ‘ C 

lo Benares : here he obtdined the premise of assistance from the iiilwab of Jaicknow. 

«■ . ■ 

. Shooja-ooddoulali, and the raja oPUenares; but the latter did not fulfil his promise, 

and the forrjfier*helped 10111*1)114 feebly. , However they fought again near Viigsiiru; 

but in two attacks the nuwab wai beaten, and fled to Delhi, where he died ; he was 

nuivab three years and two months^ 

The English now placed Japhur-aleei-khah in his former situation, and he continu- 
ed, lo govern as nuwab for two years, w{ien he died. His son INfijuin-ooddoulah was 
appointed by Lord Clive nuwab in the room of his fatfi^r, and continued in his si- 
tuation tliiec yciii^. 'boiph-ooddoulah, another soil of Japlinr-alee-kliali succeeded, 
and governed three years. After the coming of Mr. Hastings, Moobaruk-ooddoulah, 
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brother of the last nuwab Vas superseded, the English taking the whole into their 
bwn hands, and granting the family of the nuwab an annual pension of I,6p0,000 
roopces. 


Such is the Iltndoo as ^’von themselves, or rather an imperfect glean- 

ing from a great and coiifflsed mass of materials, which* they have thrown together in 
the pooranus, to arrange andjsettlc which, sq as to sclec^what is true, and reject that 
whh^isYalse, requires a mind more than human. It appears now to be conceded 
on all hands, tliat, except in a few particular periods, the Hindoo chronology is in- 
e^yplicable ^tTt doesj^'not admit of being traced,^so as to accompany, even for a single 


century, a course of historical facts, (liougli Mr. Rentloy and others have ascertain- 
ed the period of certain particular events, which completely establishes the Mosaic 
history.^ A real and {\ccurate history of this country, therefore, with the dates of the 
events attached to thcm,*is out of llie question. Sir W. Jones says, The dawn 
of true Indian hisjory *ippears only three pr four centuries before the Christian era, 
the preceding ages being clouded by allegor]^ or fable. ’'t • Major VVilford, in the 
viiith. vol. of the same work,* says, With regard to hfttory, the Hindoos have reaUy 
nothing but romances, from which some truths occasionally nif^y be extracted/* The 
latter gentleman mentions two oi; tttree geographical tracts, but it is plain they arc 
undeserving of notice; and the Hindoo maps of the world, founded on a false theory, 
are still more conte^nptilde. • mm 

V* ’ • 

♦•The Hindoos indulj^e a bountM^ss cxtravagaiiV in ifieir chronolojjy. Index'd, not ividi arranging; 

human affairs, they ascend to the abodes of ihe gods,VrUe the bbtoriesof the celestial regions, rmd prescribe th« 
bounds of exir-tcnce to the deities themselves : hence they coolly and^rOi^deiilly a>Mu«?,ns, piai one day of tho 
father of the gods (Hi uinlta) comprizes 1,535,200,000 yAirs of n^tnb ; and tli.it ilie n if;ii ofiJii.sgod extendi 
thioiigli 55,987,200,000 ,0a) of years. • • • * 

Some Hindoo jiiilosophers af||^rm, thift the world is cternat,*and that it is in vain lo seek for the birth of crea- 
tion. Other writers agree to givttthe worbf a boj^inning, and add, that it is drsijMvrd at the end of a kulpb, 
which consists of 432,000,000 of years; that it remains in a stale of chaos dnrin<r a period as long, and Is (hen re- 
created. Thirty of these kiilpiis form the reigmof a being c.alled a Muuoo, of w hoiii tliere are thirty, w ho reign 
in snceession. The names of these inutioos, as related in tne Hfilkee-fOMira’ u, Jfic Su.i vumlihoovii, Sarochishii, 
Oottumu, Tamiiau, Rev util, Cirnkshrllisliii, Voivuswutu,^Savurnee, l)iik>liu-sn\ iii m e, nrumhu«sav urnee, Dhtir- 
mii-savurnee, Roodru'.savurnee, ^^■vu -savikiiiee, Jndi u*b?iviiriiee. These miinoo., as well as most of the godk, 

have ase.euded to their present eminence as the reward of their actions. W hen they have enjoyed the 

amount of the happiness tlicir^works oieilted, they ascend or descend to the state propet for^heiu, 

, f Asiatic Researches, vol. ii. 

£ 
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Notwithgtancling the iacL that the Hindoos have hevenliad a wise and honest his- 
teriaUj the notices respecting their country appear to be less mixed with fable, and to 
Jiave consithM’ahly more the appearance of sobtut* records, after the era ofSalivahunu, 
which is ncaidy our own era, than before ; yet even here, the reigns iof their kings 
are extended to a length that almost dpstrv^ys the credibility of the events ascribed 
to them. A Hindoo caj spr<ik ofnotlung soljerly, not ef(¥i in his common conver- 
sation, Let not the reader snopose, however, that tins disposition in the Hintloo, 

* * 

to swell and magnify tlie mo>t common occurrences, arises from liis living^s/ the 
land of the gods. Idolatry, when famdiarized to the sight, loses all its fascination. 
The priest, who daily bathes, wipes, anoints, and dresses tlie idol of temple, has 
pel haps a meaner ith'a of the gods tlian any of his coiintiynuMi. It is true, a degree 
of enthusiasm is excited at the lestivals, (biriiig the idolatrous procession, but it is 
the entiuesiasm of a mol; in England, surrounding a Guy Faux. It is llic crowd, tlm 

* . 4 * m 

music, the slmuts, which excite it, and not the whisp of straw. I'his proneness of 
the Hindoos to magnify objects and evenis. mav rather bebtscribed to climate, to the 
magnificence of the inoun(ains the the ri\ers, and to the various objects of 

nature around I’nein, than to^^he florid allusions oi'-the»r j)oet'-\ To wliatever 

causes, how ever, w e ascribe tins proj>ensity, ithnusi ever he lamented, (hat it ]un> con- 
Innutetl so nine!! (o throw all lli# events vA* t^eir country into inextricable confu- 
siorj. — It isai'^o to be lamented, tha^ ilie mojiumenN od* ancient kjfygdoms, and tlie 


remains of spleticlid cities, ^e^isting after invasion, only a gl'm- 

C < * t * » '' 

mering and unceviain ligk? on what >^as before so obscure. 


A few gen9ra*^ iacts may, ^ however, bo drawn from different writings, respecting 
the iStato oi‘ ancient India. 


From the preceding history, tliougli very. impe}Toct, it appear -, that at an eavly 
period Tne goveriuneiit ol was divided bejavlxt two fauiilies, distinguished as 

d( sreiulants of t!ic sun and inooiu, pVobably on accounkof the superior power and 
splendour of the former. Sometimes, inonarchj? of the ni«^.<>flhe sun, and at others 
successful warriors of the other family, reigned over the whole of Hindoosf harui ; 
at a later period, t would seem, that several powerM rmd independent kingJomti 
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e?as(ed at once; and at all Aimes a number of trihntai^ powers were scattered over 
tJiesc extensive empires, many of tliem, the vounj^or brandies of the reignino' families. 
This practice, of allotting small portmns of .territory to younger sons, as welfas to 
distant rolatioiis, led no doubt to those frequent civil wars of which jyindoost’haiiu 
has been so prolific. 

It cannot be doubted, but’ that some of the Hindoo inoiuvrchs commanded large 
nrinic'j^oi^weli-disciplined and*conragcous troops, and tluvt, according lo the inode of 
ancient warfare, both the conimanders and their soldiers were equal to most of tiieir* 
contemporarie^s. l^rnt’hoo, Jksliwakoo, Poorooruvii, Mandhata, Pdriishoo-ramr/, 
Hit^hoo, IJamii, I rjoom% Yujatl^c, KrishniT, Bhi^'shruu, Urjoonu, (the brother of Yoo- 
dhist’hiruO Purei kshitii, and durasundhu, are all mentioned in the pooramis as next to 
the gods in uiilitary prowess. Ai a later period, Nundii is said to have commanded 
a* million oi’ soldiers. ’ l^ikriimaditv'i increased his empire ]>y his own valour; for, 
placing himself at the head of his armies, says tiie Hindoo iiislovian, he conquered 
Ootkubi, Bungii, Kfiocli-Vidiarr], Goojjiira^^ aijlSoma-nat'’hT.i^ and a1 length foil inthe 
field of battle. An idea o| extent of tlie territoyes of some ofiluvse monarch^ 
may be formed from tliis fact, thal \h(*capitarofHhurirce-Hrjroe, king ot Malooya^ 

is said to have b*eeii twontj^-six. miles long, and eighteen wide/ 

* • 

It further appom’s, that betwixt the t,wj> lamilles of the sun and moon frequent ma- 
Irimonial alliances were formed : About eight generattoil^VlTf^ (lie death ol Puorou- 
rijvh.dvaveree, the danghtci^bf Yooviin^twii, wii,s married to JumbfTb, a doscemlanf:^ 
orPooroornvn, bat not in (lie immediate line of succetiion ; Mamihabqakingoi tlm 
race of the sun, married the daughter of SThnshh’Ai^doo ; Trishmjkoo married the 
princess Shul'yn-rrit’ha: Diishhy'ut’h i married Koikeyec, the daagalcr ol Kiiknyu ; 
llama married Sceta, t!:c daughter of Jauuka. These family alliances, however, did 
not prevent frequent >vars: among tlm most bloody ol whiidi nuiy be mentioned that 
in whicli Sliuguru, of the race of the' snn;^ overcame and slew’Ihilhayu and his whole 
famdy, though tlie latter was a great w^rriof ; and the slaughter ol the kslnitriyiis, in 
twenty-one 'diffty'cnt battles, by Poorooshu-ramu, who, in consequence of the deatii 
of his father, by UrjoorAi, a,kijiutriy u, vow ed to exterminate the ji liofc tribe. To 

E 2 
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these In8tai\ces maj be added, the dreadful havoc iii the avar betwixt Dhoorjodhunu 
and the Pandfivns, when, sajs the Muliubharutu, more t)ian 7,000,000 of men perished. 

Notwithstanding the want of all popular influence upon these g^ovornrnents, and 
though they were the degraded instrument^ of a superstitious prieWhood,* there are 
still many cheering proots of an attachmen't to science, and ef an enlightened adminis- 
tration, which do them the highest honour. The prooVs of these facts are conspicu- 
ous in the education of their princes, the patronage alfordcd to learned in^,^-^f»d in 
their laws for the administration of civil and criminal justice. 

The instructions given by king Dharii to his grand-children, Hhurtrec-lliirce and 
Vihriimadi^yn^ as given in the Hindoo history compiled by Mrityoonjnyn^ shew, that 
the Hindoo kings did not neglect the education of their children : Calling the two 
boys,” says the historian, he gave Iheni good counsel retypeefing their future learn- 
ing, directing, that they should diligently learn granunaiythe vedii, tht? vedangu, the 
vedantii, the dbunoor-vcdii, and the dliiirnfti’shastrris; the gundhorvu science ; jiifl’er- 
ent arts and inaiiufactures ; tfhe riding on cTeplianl«' aj'.d horses; driving chariots; 
that they should be skilful in all kinds of games; in leaping, and running; in besieg- 
jiig forts; in forming and breaking bodies oY tvoops ; thaj they should endeavour 
to excel ill every princely quality ; slioukl learn to ascertain the power of an enemy ; 
how to make war ; to perfo^n; jouriiies ; to fit in the presence of the nobles ; to se- 
parate the dilfeient sides of a question; to form alliances ; to distinguish betwixt 
<lhe innocent and gnilty ; to assign proper puiiisbnicnts to the wicked; to exercise 
authority witii perfect justie*e*,Vnd that fhey should be liberal. — The boys were then 
sent to school, and placed under the care of excellent ^teachers, where they became 
truly famous.” 

In the chapter of tlie Muhabharutu, called Rhiu-dburmu, we have a large account 

■* “ Ills onn poMor, wliirfi tloprnds on 'l oisrlf :iV»ne, is iniglilicr llian (he royal povrer, which depends on 
ulhcr men : by his own miclu, thtTfrore,mri\ a bramhiiu coerce hi?* foes.” ‘t- A piicst, who well knows the law, 
jneo<! not complain 1o the kio^’ of any «;rie\uns injury, since, by his own power, he may chastise those who in- 
jure him.” .Sir Ti , ./oiioV '2'tamlaiion oj JiunoQ, It is easy to conceive tt hat men, placed above the reaily 
of the laws, would do. 
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of the duties of kings^ of which the following isa very abridged extract : While the 
f)rince is injiis pupilage, he is to bo taught every branch of learning; and in his youtli, 
is to be invested with a degree -of jK)\vcr necessary to obtain a knowledge of royal 
afi’airs. If in tjiese preparallory steps he gives full satisractioii to the subjects, and they 

express their hig^i approb^ition of Iik conduct, he is iiu ested with the regal office. 

The king is to te awakcjji«(l in the morning before ’day- break hy a servant appoint- 
ed to this duty, wlio^remindS him of his duties to the gods and to his kingdom. As 
soAojjis kehas risen, the pages jn wailing repeat (lie gplcmlid qualilies of the monarch; 
and as he goes out, several bramhuns rehearse the praises of the gods. The king now 
bathes, and worships his guardian deity ; after which he again hoars chaunted the 
praises of the gods, ^le nexf drinks a little water; and afterwards sees alms disCxi- 
buted among the poor. Then, entering his court, he places himself amidst llie assem- 
bly : oil his right hand sit the relations of the monarch, the bramhiins, and all who are 
of distinguished birth ; o» the left the other casts : very near the king, sit the minis- 
ters, and those wliom the*princc consults on the matters brought before him. In the 
front, at a distance, stand those who chaiint ^le praises of the gods and of the king 
also the charioteers, clephanteers, horsemen, and ni>n of valour. Amongst the 
learned men in this assembly are some who arc well instructed in alt the shastrns, 
and others who have studied in one particularschftol of pliilosophy, and are acquaint- 
ed only with the works on divine* wisdom, or witli those on civil and criminal juslice, 
on the arts, mineralogy, or the pracrtc5> of physic; jlss^persons skilled in all kinds 
of customs, riding masters, dancing masters, tf*achers o? good behaviour, examiners, 
tasters, mimics, iiioubtebftnks, and o\jers, who all attend tlie court, and wait 
commands of the monarch. At noon, repealing the ija'ixes of tlie god>>, the monarch 

f 

sits dowm to dinner; and aft«r rising, is amused by lingers and dancing girls. lie 
then retires^ lepeats lbe^nam5 of bis guardiaif deity, visits the temples, salutes the 
gods, and converses with tfie priests; a*nd after resting a little, in the midst of a se- 
lect company of learned, wise, and pious men, he spends the ex ening in conversation 

on different subjects, and in reviewing the liusiiiei^ of Ijie day. During the night, the 

7 • ", 

king travels, incog, toasilettain the state of liis kingdom, and receives from all parts 
the reports of ‘spies, dressed «in every disguise. — It is the duty of kings, adds the 
same work, toj)ursue every ‘object till it be accomplished] to succour tlieiy depend- 
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fints ; io bo Ijospitablc logucf^ts, however numerous.* Fontheir amusement^ lliey are 
pr; mi lied to and lo visit their pleasure gardens. 

The mention several of the I'lindoo kings as having been ^^rcat patrons 

oflerj nii)g ; /iasing the sut}^ii yoogu, in the reign and Ihrongh llie patronage ofking 
J?'dioog.inC’5 tlio sage J^irricluirutoc wrote a work on div/U^^ w isdom.^ During the 
reign of Ikshwakoo many Itmrned works were composed. Poorooriivn and Man- 
dhata are also celebrated foi* tlieir love' of learning; the latter, as a great warij >r, 
particularly patronized those learned men who assisted him in the art of war. The 
kings Swurochee and JVimcearc said to have been very liberal to the Ic^ariicd, and to 
Iiavc patronized several works on rciigious ceremonies. t Jmkikn encouraged the 
pnbiieation of works on manners and civil polity, and patronized scholars ot the ve- 
danth school. Shivee, JWiiroottu, and Panjiku, three other kings, patronized the ve- 
dantecs.j Ooslieenuru greatly encouraged learning, by collecting the best works, and* 

placing them in liis capital, and drawing liiither learned men from all parts. ^ 

< 

In the tilda yoogrt, sago^Katyax uidi implanted Ihe {<ive oflearning intliC mind 
oPking ( 'hoilni-nit’Jni, and wrote a work ontlivino wisdom; learned men of the 
vedantn scliool were also patroihzed l)y king«KekrjyU. Lomhpadu }fatrordzed men 
t)f talents, wlioui he invhml from dilierent countries : several works on the duties 
ol men, as wxdl as on other subjects, were pii^)lish(Hl under his auspices. IJIiirhu, 
another nionarcli, edu(:iL''itfJ"y ^Jie sag<^ D dla-tteyii, as?!isted in Tire pnhlicatioii of 
a work on divine wisilom, and patronized leaded men atdus court jj Under the 
luispiees of Rhntcc^dcvi; and OpdMirccshv! several works on devotion were written.? 

• * f 

rp/onu, the son of Yiuloo, (’iilej^'iiied a*l Ids court many learned men, and during 
Ids reign several works on rellgconV/re published. Dooshmunta, lliiris.h-ch'indrrT, 
Priitiirdlrina, Ilejee, Chhtoormigii, Dhdnnii-rutdin, Kutee, Voibhamlnkcc, Kuliiigh, 
and other kings, in this agv^, are also mentioned as patrons oflearning. In the 
reign of Prhtnrdhunri u nOiiiber of poenjs were pnblis’ied. 

In the dwapiirh yoogn, through learned men, king Sho^o/iakh, published several 

* Sec the V'^rilind-dh^'iniMT pooranri. f See the Ek.'imrii i>ooraiiu. J Sec ti*? Padmu iK^^ranu. USec 
Ihft Pudmu p(>^arkaa. \\ Sec the Markundc^u poor^na. See the PiiidiLiu pooratvl. 
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works on tho arts, and on rJietoric. Sliikhidwujri, Pooroom^dha and Bryxou, are al io 
,to be placod among the monarchs of the same ago, who patronized learning. Soo- 
k irniii x‘iicouraged the celebrattHl pcfet Hharhvee to write a poem known hy Ins own 
name, and still very popular among (he Hindoos. At the close of tljj^is yoogn, Yoo- 
dhist’hirri, and fiis brothers Sjlniijcv^'j and Niikoohi are nu ntioiied wdth high cojn^ 
mendations fot; their emiotiragement of le*arning.^Tlie*antli^)r is informed, that there 
is now in the library ofliaja llaj-krishnr7, at Calcutta, a w ork by Niikoolu onhorsc- 
imViidiiy, \vhicl» contains rough drawings ofhorscs, accompanied by descriptions. 

In Uie kul^e yoog^i, Vikruniadilyii stands highest amongst the Hindoo kings as the 
patron of learning. JN^ito persons under his patronage* are particularly inentionedaj 
having separately or unitedly composed a jinmber of learned works, viz. Dhunwnn* 
tr7ree, Ksliu})unnk!7, Umdrn-sif>gh5, Shiinkoobty^aln-bliTiltri, (jrhiitn-kujpnrli, Kah'ie-dasrjj 
IVTiJiirri, Viiraiiu, and IJdrtiroochee. The first of these nine, w rote a work called Nir- 
ghrintu, also another on medicine, and another on incantations. Kshupuiiukri w rote 
on the primary eleme7Us. Uiniirri-singliu co^ipiled a dictuwiary of the Sirngskritr?, a 
work on the M^mangsakii phHosopliy, &c. Shunkcx.tjctalii-blintlii wroie a work jTi 
the Uiiinkarus, find a comment on the Voisheshikn philosophy, (ihnfaknrpurri wrote 
a poetical work of no gr<^at merit. VLafee-dasn wi*otetlH5 Ibljovr ing works : Saiikhyri* 
til twii-koumoorliic, Kooniat ’^^i-siiinbhiivn, Hiighoo, and Ui/hii: iian s-sli'ikoontrda, al*;o a 
p(iem on the seasons, a w oi k on asti^Aii^my, a poetical tViyioiy of tlie gods, e^c. Vii- 
rahu wrote two works on as;rolegVr \nil one T>n arilhmetic. H a'iroochce wrote 
a Simgskrilii grammar, or rathei irnpre^ied the Kidapii, by Survvd-vf'rma ; he 
wrote acoininciit on the Tuntriis, and a popni in piyii^e bflving These 

learned men are said to have^written w orks ^in Ih^ eiy;hieen oi igiu d languages froiA 
which, tlie Hindoos say,»all tlie languages offlie earth ha\e bee 3 derived.* At the 
period wdien Viki-nniaditja lived, MagliTi, another king, coo c to be written a po- 
em, which he called by liis own name,, and fin* each verso ofy. h*. a he is said toliave 
paid to ditfereiit learned iiiVsi a gold m’olipr, wtSioh amonnls r>2,S00 roopees fur 

*■ TIu ;uUlior hris not br<'n *t*iaain th^* n.arnr--. of inoivr Oi m) rrooof i:ins:inn;es : thf*y nrc,tlif* Sun;^i- 

kri<n, ihv Pnikritr', the Naio u, (h*- roish.'^lui, tii<* (;fiiiilJ»urvvu, th*' Ihv Urdhuma^dee, (he Upi' .'M il 

(hr C^sohyidiM : tlu’sc are, inosl^ijf (^em^the lan£jnaj^<- of dill'crciit order*) uf fabulous boiui;;?!. An acco'iMt of inr « 
luiti^nagcs may be found in the ^vork catled Pin.. u{ J. 
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the whole work. About the suuig period, Kiirnata, a kin^, was famed for patronizing 
thb same learned rnen wIjo attained such fame at the court of Viferumaditj^ii. A sliort 
time before this, Jlookmrmu, a king, entertafAecl at his court a number of learned 
men, and aniopi;st themMadhuvacharyu, wlio wrote theUdhikhrunii-mAa, a work on 
the Mwjnnrigsiiku philosophy. Dhaviiku, arpoe(„of the same age, received from king 
Shr.'teliiirshii, 100,000 roppce*, a poem called Rvitnn-ihala. At the court ot Kiinii- 
singhu, raja of Kashin wni, several learned men acquired great fame ; among the rest 
Va^'Qbhntn, Mammutii, and Koiyiit i. The first wrote remarks on the Sungsl rije' lan- 
guage; Mdminutii wrote the Kavjii-priikashn, andKoiyntu a large comment on Pa- 
ninoe’s grammar. King Bhoja, who assembled many learned men at his court, is 
mentioned as being himself ihe author of Blioju-bhasliyii, ^work on the Patiinjniri 
philosophy. To Soondiirii, the son Ciiuoiin-sindhoo, the king ofKancbee-poorii, 
several poems are ascribed. At the courts of Priifyapadityh and Adishooru, num. 
hors of learned men were entertained. 

And thus the Hindoo courts, filled i^vith learned men, who could boast of works 
on every science then knowc to the world, presented, it must be confessed, a most 
imposing spectacle : a people who coufJ produce works on philosophy and theology 
like the vddus, and the diirshimus< on civil .-nid^canou law^ like the smritecs ; whose 
poets were capable of writing the Midiabhanitu, the llamayuno, and the Shree-Bha- 
gnvntn; whose libraries cqntaiiied works jji philology, astronomy, medicine, the 
arts, &c. and whose c(Slf6|es were tyied with learned men and students, can never 

be placed among barbarians, though they jpfy have beci! inferior to the Greeks and 
RoiiKins. 


The author is not aware, that he' can present any thing to his reader which will 
throw more light on the degree of civilizatbn to which’the Hindoos had attained in 
ancient times, than the following extract from-the table of contents prefixed to the 
work of M.lnoo, one of the .post celShrated among the Hindoo sagos. « Oftl^ 
ulus ofhngs : ‘a king is fire and air ; he, both sun and mbdii ; he, the god of criminal 
justice, he, the genius of wealth; he^ the regent of water ; he, the lord of the firma- 

, ment; h.eis a powerful divinity, who appears in a human slmpe.’-On the necessity of 
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asking's iiifl ictin^ punishmtnts ; the dreadful consequences to a kingdom’of neglecting 
punishment ; a king must act in his own dominious with Justice ; chastise liis/oreigii 
enemies with rigour; he must form a coiiricil ofbramhnns; and appoint eight minis- 
terg^ having due confidential counseUor, a bramlinn ;—othcr oflicers be appointed ; 
their proper qualifications;^ — qualities 'of an ambassador; — the coinn'ander in chief 
must regulate Hie forces^ — the proper situation fifr a ca[ijtitl ; necessity of a fortress 
nec^ the capital ; if*j)ossible, a fortress of ruiOUiitains ;--»of a king's marriage ; of his 
dome>.ti? priest, and domestic religion ; — of collectors of the revenue ; — a king’s 
duty in time of war, and when engaged in battle ; he must never recede from com- 
bat; — of priifes in ; — of exercising the troops ; — of officers and troops forithe 

protection of districts ;^of the king's servants ; — of governors of towns ; — of levying 
of taxes ; — learned bramhiins to pay no taxes ; a learned bramhun must never be al- 
lowed so to ^yant as to be afilicted with hunger, or the whole kingdom will perish ; 

— of secrecy in council;— ^of a king’s consulting his ministers; of the imporiuni sub- 

• • 

jects to be debatedjn council ; — the iiature.of making war ; — of invading the country 
of an enemy of forming alliances ; — of thcjl^onduct of a Wng in his house, respect- 
ing his food, his pleasures, tlie^diyisioiis oflqs time, his dress, his einpJoyments ; ^ 
of a king’s sitting in a court of justice ; he must dcvcide caus'is each d«^y, one after 
another, under the eighteen principal titles of law, viz. onnlcbt; ownership; con- 
cerns among partners; subtracting of jvhat has been given; iioii-payinent of wages 
or hire ; non-performance of agreeraenfi; siiccession^jf •aJk^ind purchase; disputes 
between master and servant ; contesf^on boundarieii ; assault; slander; larceny; 
roJ>bery and other violence ; adultery ; altercation be^tween man and yife; their se- 
veral duties ; the law of inheritance; of gaming wi!/Ii,Jice, and with living creatures ; 
—when the king cannot preside, let him appoint a bramliiin as chief judge with 
three assessors. ^In wlfat^vcr country three bramhuns, particnlarly skilled in the 
three several vedns, sit together, with the very learned bramhiui appointed by the 
king, the wise call that assembly the court of Brpmha with "four faces.’ The im- 
portance of justice, and the evils of injustice; — on the nect;^:sity of condign punish- 
ments ; — no shoodni may fnterpret the law or sit as judge : ‘of that king who stupid- 
ly looks on, while a sh56di;u c^ecides causes, the kingdom itself shrill be embarrassed, 

F 
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• 

like a cow iif a deep mire.’ A king or a judge must not psomote litigation, noi neg- 
lect a lawsuit ; — tlie evidence of three persons required ; — who inav be witnesses. , 
The judge is to call upon a braruhun for -his siiLple -declaration ; to a shT^drii, ad- 
dress a senteiKEj like the following, on tlie evils of perjury : ^ thefruiUoi everj vir- 

« • 

tuoiis act, which thou hast done, O good man, ^ince thy birth, shall depart from 
Ihoe to dogs, if thou devkite ih speueh from the truth — fcfl»e evidence; may be given 
from benevolent motives : ^ such evidence, w ise men call the spee,ch of the god? ; it is 

< c 

only necessary for such a false witness to make an offering to the goddess ofljiijuii- 
ing;’ — oaths may be properly taken ; — a priest is to swear by his veracity : a soldier 
byjlis horse, elephant, or weapon ; a merchant by Jiis kiue, gyain or^old ; a me- 
rhanic by imprecating on his own head, if he speak falsely, aiji possible crimes : — bn 
great occasions, a witness may hold fire, or dive under water, or severally touch 
the heads of* his children and wife. Punishments I’or perjury : a perjured bramhun 
must be banished, a perjured shdodru fined and banished^ — evil of unjust punish- 
ments of copper, silver, and gold weights rates of interest of sureties of 
deposits of sales ; — of shares in com^'ion concerns ; — of gifts; — of nonpayment of 
wages -of breaking engagoiheuts ; — of disposing g'irk in marriage with blemish- 
es; — of disputes among owners^ and feeders o^cattle ; — of boundaries for land ;— -of 
deruinatory words; — of crimiiiarynmishmehts — of irijuriies to man or beast; — ‘a 
u ife, a son, a servant, a pupil, and a y ounger whole brother, may be corrected, 
when they commit faults, with, a rone, or thf^sfyall shoot of a cane,*only on tlie back 
of their bodies;’ — ^ men who have conimi^Ucd olfences, and iiave received from 
^vingfi the punishment due to them, gor-pure to heaven,' and become as inno- 
cent as those who have don& U'Vjll — of fines ; ^ a twice born-man, who is travel- 
ling, and whose provisions are scanty, shall not be fined for taking only two sugar- 
ranes, or two esculent roots, from the field of another man;' — of tho law of adul- 
tery of manslaughter ; — a man not to be punished for adultery if the female con- 
front ; — alow man who makes love to adaraserof high birth, ought to be punished 
corporally; — regulations foi" markets of tolls and height; ^ at sea there can 
be no settled freight;’— of the charges for crossing rivei^;— a woman two monthg 
pregnant, a religious beggar, a hffffltit in the third "order, und bramhuns who are 
students in theology, shall not be c^liged to pay toll for thvir passage ; — ^ a wife, 
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SGU, and a slave, are declaFed to have iu general no wealth exciu.sivcdy. their own 
« a bi amhiui may seize without hesitation, if he be distressed for a subsistence, tlie 
goods of his shdoclrh slave — of tlilf' IreatHiient of women; w^omon to bo restrain- 
crl ; things by .Ajhich a wife may bo ensnared ; women have no bwjjiiiicss witli the 
vedhs diities^rcspecting'cbildrei* ; If a .shoodrifs wife should Ijave no son, the lius- 
band’s brothei*, or neai^relalion, may raise iip^nc 'ton t^i his brother a widow 
ma^' never marry ; if a sJnTodrii have died childloss,^a brother may cohabit with 
his widoV, for the sake of raising up an heir to his brother, but no fartlior ; — if a 
person die before the consummation of his marriage, his brotlier may be lawfully 
nijjirriecl to tJie dam^^el wlio has been betrothed jo him ; — how far a liMsl)and maj|be 
separated fronj a wife, and a wife from a husband ; — a truly had w ith may be super- 
seded : a barren wife may he superseded in the eighth year; if a wi/e, legally su- 
perseded, shall depart in wrath from tlu^ hopse, she must instantly be put in con- 
finement, or abandoned ih the presence of the whole family ; — the wife of the same 
cast must attend personally on her hiisbapd a girl sliould bo married before she 
is eight years old ; the youth slionld be e\ce]|cnt and handwme ; — if a damsel being 
marriageable should wait throve? years, she may choo^^e a bridegroom for Iierself of 
e jiial rank ; if she choose her hiishand, she must not carry her ornaments with her 

f - • • » 

to her husband’s house s — of the law of inherit^ice ; after the death of the father 

• • 

and mother, tlie brothers divide the properly, or the oldest ?nay take all, anc^the 
rest live under hjni, as they lived uftefar their fiithen; ♦the younger brothers to be- 
have to the eldest a.s to their fither ; Mie eldest brother is to have a twentiirth share, 
the middlemost a fortieth,* the youngc^'t an eightieth ; to the unmarried daugtere 
by the same mother each of tlie hrothers may give*a fourth partbf liis share ; — of 
different kinds of sons ; — wlio is to perform fhe ohserjuies fora deceased relation ; — if 
an eunuch niArry, and kave a son by a man legally appointed, that son may inhe- 
rit ; — on games of chance ; gamesters to bo punished ; — the breaker of idols made of 
clay to be fined a king must not furnish a branihun for stealing, if he stole to make 
a sacrifice perfect,”* &c. 

A perusal of^ the otl^pr law tfooks of the Hindoos would conYinre r^nan*** tlmf 

kir W. Jones's fronslation of Mfinoo. 

F2 
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0 

tlie Hindoo lawgivers had closely studied the principles 6f jurisprudence. These 

works re"-ulate the forms of administering justice ; as, the qualifications of a judge 
the assistants he should cmply ; the hours prop'or for sitting on the seat of justice ; 
whose evidence must first be heard ; for whom he may appoint councjl^tti' plead ; what 
kind of sureties may be admitted ; how a judge may exa^aine a cause, by ordeal, and 
by what kind of ordeal, *.AvhcVe neither oral nor writteij evidence refnain ; whether 

* The following account of the nine kinds of ordral, formerly prartifrd hy the ifimloos, is translated fpni 
the Purceksha-luttwu', a work hy Uu?:hoo-iiundunu: 1. Toola. In this ordeal the accused person is* weighed ; 
and after bathing, is weighed again. If, with his wet clothes, he be lighter than he was before bathing, he ac- 
f{uitted ; if heavier, h^ is considered guilty 2. Thft trial bx) fire: (he aecused person makes nine square marks in 
the groiind,ear.h sixteen fingers wide, leaving betwixt each sqtiarcan empty space, sixteen fingws wide ; he then, 
through a bramhun, worships certain god, and a^'terwards makes an irt.n ball red hot, and worships it ; afti:r 
bathing, and clothing himself in new apparel, he sits with his face to the east, near the bramhun who perfornia 
tin* ceremonies, who puts into his hands some ijshw utt'h’u leaves, barley corns, and doorva grass, and then the 
red hot ball; taking which in his open hands, he walks through seven of the nine squares, and then, putting his 
foot in the eighth square, he lets the ball fall upon some koosliii grass in the ninth. After this, he r^ihs some 
grains of rice between his hands, and if the skin break, or his hands appear sor^, be is supposed to be guilty ; if 
Hot, he is declared innocent. In (he latter ca,se, he entertains the bramhuns, ^c. 3. The next mode of ordeal i» 
with waier: the accused person, accompanied by tw'o or three others, proceeds to q.pool of clean water; where 
lie worships a number of gods and, while a kshutriy i shoots aniirrow , bathes, and then, descending up to the 
tniddle in the water, immerses hirdJ<elf. If he be alVe to remain under water till a person has leisurely walk- 
ed to (be place where the arrow fell, he it declared innocent, if not, he is co.isidercd guilty, in which case he re- 
ceives the puni.siiment which the slmstru has decreed flS»r the allo^ged blfenee. 4. The foiirUt mode of ordeal is 
with poi.fon : if the person charged with the^offence be a female, she accompaiijes a bramhuti^and others to gome 
temple, where the bramhfin, in her name, w'on.lrips a number (if gfjfis, particularly Shivii, and otTersaburnt sacri- 
fice ; after w hich she bathes, dressts in a new garment, nnd purifies luYself hy incantations repeated by the bram- 
blin, .who next puts on her forehead a paper called juyu putru, viz. the victory-giving paper; and iiponthii 
paper w rites some such words ns these ip Suiigskritii : “ 1 an^harged with criminal conduct w ith (he son of such 
a person. To prove that this is a ^ enter upon (his ofdeal.” The accused ne'xt takes the poison in 

her liand, nnd repeating incantations, and, calling'on Ihesun^lie fire, and the bramhuns, to bear witness, she 
prays, that if the crime alleged he (rue, (he poisen may dcstjoy her; if false, lhal it^iay become as the water of 
life; and then swallows it : if, in ihe course of the day, she die, she is supposed to be guilty ; if she sustain no 
injury, she is pronohneed innocent. ' 5., The next or(\eal is called knshii^ in which the person, after the same 
preparatory ceremonies as in the last, (akespart of a libation, and sips it u^i, praying, hat if he be guilty, (his 
water may bring on him the greatest injurii^s, mid that if innocent, it may be as the water of life. If in seven 
days, the accused meet with no trouble or sieknesH, he is declared innocent. Q.dl'undooluy fhe^ame of another 
ordeal, is preceded by the same ceremonies of bathing, putting on a new’ garment, visiting a temple, worship- 
ping certain gods, &c. after which the ofiiciating bramhun causes the accused to eat three handfuls of wet rice, 
which has been offered to some deity, with the usual imt^recations^ nnd to spit upon a leaf of the Ficus Indiciis, 
w hen, if he throw up blood, he is {>r(inounced gu'Itj ; if not, he rewards the firamhiins. 7. In the iuplu-mashuku 
ordeul,.after the preparatory ceremonies, the accused must put his hand into a pan of boiling clarified butter, 
and bring from the bottom n golden ball, about (he size of a pea. If his hand hel^not in (he least burnt, his inno- 
cence is established. 8. Phalu is resorted to w hen a fierson has stolen a cow. In this ordeal, affer the usual cere- 
monies, the accused nuistilraw his tongue along a ppce jC red hot iron, eight fingers long, and four fingers broad. 

If 
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tiro or more persons may institute processes of law a j^ainst one persomat the same 
time in one court ; in what way a judge is to decide upon a cause, and in what words 
he must pronounce sentence. 

• • 

In short, the wisdom which shines iiinnany of the Hindoo civil laws, and the mi- 
nute provisions»made for*the government of kingtioins, the administration of jus- 
tice^ the disposition of proper^ ; and the raujtiplied regulations for an exact confor- 
mity to the innumerable precepts and ceremonies connected with a splendid system 
of idolatry, incontrovertibly prove, that when these shnstrns were written, the Hin- 
doos must h^v^ attained a considerable degree of civilization. 


Notwithstanding these deserved encomiums, however, it must be confessed, that 
Lgany of*(lie Hindoo laws are exceedingly partial, and others dialiolically cruel; and 
tliat, for want^of humanity^ and probity, the administration of these laws was deeply 
tinged witli injustice aitd cruelty. W^iiifer this, partly from some of the laws them- 
selves ; but more particularly from the prestlit state of things among the surviving 

• • • 

If his longue receive no injury, he is pronounced ifinocenl. In the dhurmujYi ordcnl, rhe onicinting priest must 
draw Ihe images of religion and irrepgion on separafe^leaves of .a tree ; lhal for religion to be white, and (hat for 
irrcligion black, and place them V|ithin two lumps of clay, closing Tip (he clay, and making the outside smooth. 
.11 c must then worship the imag^, nnd repeal over them ft number of ii]can(ation<!. and afirrwards put them into 
an empty jar. The accused now bathes, and on bis rcUirn has a jiiyii putru fastenrd on his forehead, after which 
he put.s his hand into the jar, and brings out one oftli'ijnraps of clay. 1^ il'bc irrcligiun, he is declared guilty . 
if religion, innocent. ^ 


The,ordeal has, I understand^, hcerrabollshed by the F-ast Indi.'i Company ; but there are, at present, instances 
of persons voluntarily choosing (his singular method of cMablihirig their innocence. The ninth mode of ordeal 
frequently chosen about trifling atfairs, but, in other cases, the most commiyTikthe trial by hot ebiri^leil butter (ghee). 
On the 18th November, 180X, a trial by this mode of ordeal* took place at a village near Niideeya. A young 
married woman was charged with a crinfinal intrigue, M'hile*lier hulhand was absent, hut denied the charge, and 
offered to undrrgd*tl^e (ijptu-niushuku ordual The husband prepared the requisite artir.hs, and invited the brant- 
buns; when, in the presence of .seven thousand spectator*, she underwent this trial, by putting her hand into the 
boiling ghee, without receiving is said, the least iiijury, though a drop of the luii liquid, falling on the hand 
ot abramhijn to whom she was to give the golden ,ball %vhich she had raised from the pnn, raised a blister on hia 
hand. The spectators, on beholding this proof of her innoc^nc<j, burst forth into hpplau^es of dhiinya, dlitinyay 
i. e. happy! happy! The whole ronHuded ith a bfast to the bran»hijns»and the virtues of this woman .spr/*Jid 
Ihrongli all the neighbouring vilbigfs^ My only aufliority for thi-», i-* that of a respectable native; bitt a circiun* 
stance of the same nature i.s related in the M9aili page of the 1st. vol. of the Asiatic Researches. A genlleinan of 
the author’s acquainlahce, in the year 1811.>saw at Sirdhaiia, a mati who had been charged with embezzling the 
properly of the Begum, goaafcl^ through the trial by fire; but this man did not retain thr ball in his hand a se- 
cond of time. 
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Hindoo governments. Bribes are universally offered', as well to the judge on the 
boncli^ as to the petty constable of the village and through every department of llite 
native governments a systeni of oppression exists of whicli a subject of one of the 
states of Barbhry alone can form an idea. The author has heard, ihat one of the 
reigning Hindoo princes, at this^time, actually employs bands of robbers to plunder 
his own subjects, and lhal,w1ien t>hey apply to him for redress, be either evades in- 
vestigation, or grants only,a mock trii\l. If to all thi^s want of probity in the admi- 
nistration of justice, the greatest crnelly in the infliction of punishments, vind rapa- 
eity in perpetual exactions, we add domestic slavery, carried to a great extent, and 

the almost incessant internal tends among different chiefs, we'shall c*!ase to wonder 

• •* ' * 

nt whole districts under the native governments liavini; been so often depopulated ; 
and that famine, pestilence, and war, should have so fref|iient]y laid waste some of the 
linest countries on the earth. 

• • • 

Wlien we look back to former times, when the shobdru w^as tried, and punished, 
for oflbnces against the regnlatioiig ^Sf the for not regularly bathing in the 

(jranges, for not presenting dfferings to the manes of hks ancestors, for neglecting an 
appointed aloiiement, or for not wearing the appropiate mark of liis sect, we can 
easily account for the present dej^raded state ^f this clasjy The superintendence of 
tluj magistrate extending tlius to the whole of a nTan’s religious conduct, as well as 
to his civil actions, must, iff addition, to ti^ fascinating powers of a religion, full of 
splendid shews, public feasts, and<i thous^id imposing ceremonies, have tended 
•^exceedingly to rivet the fetters of’supers^jtion. 

It must have been a curious'’sprctacle to see courta of justice take cognizance of 

a man’s religious offences, (sins of omission and commission), t ac well as of his 

crimes against civil society. The pride jfnd avarice of the brainhiins would often 

drag an offender before a court of justice, for having neglected those acts prescribed 

e * 

Durinfi; tlir roign of Man&sin^hfl, a barber liad,maac a mark on Iris forehead like that of a brnmhun ; 
and in this situation the king bowed to him, supposing he had been a br^jnhun ; but the barber returning the 
lalam, (which a bramhdn never does, even to a king), Manusinghb suspected that he was not c? Ijrarohfin, and 
on enquiry found «lhat he was a barber. He iooDediately ordered hi-i head to be ‘-truck 

+ In K:ilhed’.>; Code of Gentoo Laws, there is an article, commaoding the magistrate : ; nJua in a pSn qf 
jseurics for killing an insect. 
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by the slias<r“)s from which* they derived (lieir honour and emolument. • l?„t 
grcjitly must the sway of the braml^ins have been increased, when tlie inhuhitni'.t.^ 
saw tlieir countrymen brought before the magistrate and punished, for the slightest 
acts ofirreve^cjife, or the most trivial injury, towards this sacred r%co; when they 
saw' a neighboiir’s posteriors cut oil', liw having <lared to sit on the same seat with a 
branihMii ; wheR they sa\^ ai^other’8 tongue slit, It^* ha\^ii<; {jivhon |)rovt>|fc*d) ijisiilted 
u b/unihiin ; when they saw ^ii iron style iiirust red hot into the hioolli ofanother, 
for having (no imilter how justly) said to a twice-borii-inan thou reriisc of brain- 
h. iis when they saw boiling; oil dropped into the month and ears ol* another, for 
bloving diire.ii*to instjl*uct a brainhun in his duly.* 


The author offers tliis abridgment ofmiive Jiistory, not as the ufrno.sf ofw Imt may 
be t>blainetl bv lihour and patience, even iroin Hindoo materials ; but us tli(‘ f)est ac- 
toiuH whicii liis leisure w<luld allow iiiui to collect, and he hopes the rcadtu*, from tliis 
sketch, will be abjc form some idea of the government, laws, and social state of 
tlic Hindoos. He now concludes tfiis chap(|;r with an frn«n Sir Win. dones 

respecting the origin of thic singular ’people : Thiis has it been proved, by clear 
evidence and pl^in reasoning, that a powerful monarchy was established in Iran long 
before the jissiyrian^ or i^ishdadly government : •that it was in truth a Hindoo mo- 
narchy, though if any ^luse to chll it Cttsiony Casdearty or Sc^lhiatty we shall not en- 
ter into a debat^on mere names; tlrtiAit subsisted inasy centuries, and that its his- 
tory has been engrafted on that ofthe JJ hidoos.jtV\/\\o loiuJWTl the monarchies of 
dhtjn and lndru-2:)rusl%t ; that the laiiginige of the first Persian enii)ire was the mo- 
ther of the S/iwg\sAn7w, and consequently of.the Zcnd^y\yiVPnrsi, usavidl as ot'Grtrk, 
Jjatiriy and Gothic ; that the language of the was the j)an*nt ofC /ioWaic and 

JPnhlaviy and\hat the pnimary* Tartarian language afso had lieon current in the same 
empire ; althougli, as tlie Tartars had ao books or even letters, we cannot with cer- 
tainty trace their unpolished and vin'iable i^diorns. We discover, therefore, in Per^ 

siOy at the earliest dawn of^iistory, tlie*M?cc distinct races of men, whom we describe 

* • . • * 1 

* “ A once born-mnn, who iidufts Uic twicc-horn wi<l» "ro.s>> inv**<'Uvrs, oii^fhl (o have hi« foiigue slit; fur it 

from the loll’est part of Ilrrmha^; if he tnention Ihclr nomrs anfl clashes with contumely. «b it In' 

Oh, (levii-Uiittu, thou refuse nf hniinhrma, an iron style, teo.floycrs Ion;;, shall be thrust re4 hot into hi.s ifiouth. 
Should he, through pride, give instruAion to priccts concerning (heir duly, let the kiifg order ioiiic hot oil to b« 
poured iuto his jnout/i and his ear." AJunoo. 
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ed on former occasions, as possessors of India^ Arabia^ ' Tartar 7/ ; and whether they 
were.collected in Iran from distant regions, j)r diverged from it as from a common 
centre, we shall ca>ily determine by the“ following considerations. Let ns observe, in 
the first plact, the central position of Iran^ which is bounded bj by Tartany^ 

and hy Jndia ; whilst lies contiguous* to Imn onl^',‘but is rempfe from Tariary^ 
and divid^cven from tfie slfcirts«af 7w<imby a considerafefe gulf; n^ country, there- 
foreJ^^jpPersia seems likely to have sent forth its colonies to all the kingdoms of Asia* 
ramhuns could never have migrated from India to Imn^ because tlmy arc cx- 
^^cfisly forbidden by their oldest existing laws to leave the region which they inhabit 
at this tfca day ; Arabs have iiot^^en a tradijiitibn of an eaiigration Persia before 
Mohammedy nor had they indeed m^|||H^ement to quit their beautiful and extensive 
domains ; and as to the Tartars^ we ha^^S|||||]tyace in history of their departure from 
their plains and forests till the invasion of the MedeSy who, according to etymologists, 
were the sons of Madai ; and even they were conducteiC by princes of an Assyrian 
family. The three races, therefoi’e, whom we have already mentioned (and more 
than three we have^Vmt yet found) m^^rated from Iran as from their common coun- 
try ; and thus the Saxon Clu’C)incle, 1 presume froin^good authority, brings the first 
inhabitants of Britain ^rom Armenia ; while a late very learned writer concludes, af- 
ter all his laborious researches, tliat the Gdlhs^or Scythians came from Persia ; and 
another conteiqls w ith great force, that both the Irish and old Britons proceeded se- 
verally from the borders of t^e Caspian; ^cfincidence of conclusions from different 

« 4^^ * 

, media by persons wholly unconnected, which could scarce have happened if they were 

iiiot grounded on solid principles. ' We niay therefore^hblcfthis proposition firmly 

established, that Irauy or Plt^ia in its largest sense, was the true centre of popuia« 

tions, of knowledge, of languages,, and gf arts ; which, instead of travelling westward 

only, as it has been fancifully supposed, or eastwa.’d, as might wil^i -equal reason 

have been asserted, were expanded in all directions to all the regions of the world 

in which the JlindoO race liad settled under various denominations : but whether-i4jxa 

♦ 

lias not produced other racers of meb, district from th^ Hindoos^ the ArabSy or the 
Tartursy or w hether any apparent diversity may not havdC-sprung from an intermix- 
ture of those three iu different proportions, must be Jhe subject of a future inquiry,’ • 



CnAPTKR IL 


1 . 

Of the diffcreuHorJcrs^ or casfs^ of Hi) idoo:<. 

THK Hindoos are dividcJ^into four casts, .viz. the nram-!i;ni,‘^ (ho Ksliritriyn,i the 
Voifehyn^ and the Shoodrij^ v^hicli, hovveverf incltule inifny othi r divisions and sub* 
divisions. The saina vcuii, the sniritees, and several pooranns, atlirm, tliat (he bram- 

linns proceeded from (he mouth ofljrumha, (lie kshrilriyn^^ from his ariiH, the voishyus 

§ • 

fro^n his thighs, and (lie shoodnw !‘rom his feet; aj^roeaWy to which allegory, (he ilin- 
doos, in fonnin*^ their mingled system of civil and reliii:ious polity, ha ve assigned the 
priesthood, and the work of legHliition, to the hrainhiins ; tlu^ (‘xecidi'O department 
to the ksh itriyiis; tnnle and commerce to tlie vdisliy is, and all manner ofservile work 
to the slidodrds. Joke all^otlier attxmipts to cramp the liurnan iiiiellect, and forci- 
bly to restrain incn*vitMii iKmnds vvlucli natar<A scorns to keep, this system, however 
specious in theory, ha^ operated like the Cdiiift^se national slioe, it lias rendered llio 
whole nation crip[)les. Lender Iho^fatal intluence of this abomiii.ible, system, tin? 
bramhuns have sunk into i^porance, without abating irti atom of >lieir claims to supe- 
riority; the ksliutrivus bec&me almost*cxlinct before their country lell into the hands 
of the Mnsiilrnans; the voishyfis are no where to he found in Iieu£;al; almost all have 

fallen intoihe ctas*sr of shobdrus, and the shmklrns have^ iiwiiiPio the level of their owu 

0 

cattl^, except a few individuals whom these liramhinical Od ters could not confine, and 
wl\o, under a beneficent government, have successfukjy aspired to^ ru:h(‘s, (lioiigli 
denied the honours t^ which their ingenuity* and ellbrts would hnvo raised them. — 
Some pooraiius maintain, in contradiction to tfie sjimu nedu, tliat lb mdia created both 
a male and female; the Slftee-bliagrivutn, to confirm the perf rt ti/jifiii of these divine 
books, says, that Briimha divided himself into two parts, his rigid side becoming a 
male, SNvayunibhoovii, and the left a female, Sli'^tu-roopa, and that these persons di- 
vided their children into brcimhuns, k^hutriyus, voishyife, and shoodriis, 

* From vrihiit to increase, or be great ; or, he who knows Ihe + From kihttf^ detiiruction, and tru, 

to save; or, he who saTc'i the • t f'foui tus/tu, to eater; or, he who enters ou business. IwaM 

sAudii^ to take refuge, [i. e. in tRc bwimliwiis.] 


o 
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SECTION 

E YEfl Y person at all acquainted with the Hindoo systeiUi must haye been forcibly 
struck with the idea^ that it is wholly the ^ork^orbraiiilnns ; wlio*have here placed 
themselves above kings ^in he no uf, and laid the whole natpign prostrj^te at their feet.^ 
Many incredible stories are found in the most nopniar Ylindoo^books, tending to ex- 
alt the power, or support the honour orbraiiiliuns ; the following may sulhce as spe- 
cimens of these stories : Ourwh, a bramliun, destroyed the whole race of [loihiiyu 
with lire from his mouth. + Knpilu, a bramhiin, reduced, by his ciyse, the 60,000 
sons of king Siigrini to ashes. i; Ugastyii, a hramh-in, swallowed the sea, witli all its 
contents. § /Joorvasii, a bramlian, once Icnglheiied the diiy^ lliat he might finish his 
religious ceremonies. || The same sage cursed and destroyed the whole progeny 
of Krishim.lf Bhrigoo, a bramhiin, gave abusive language to the gods Brninlia, 
and Shivii, and struck V^ishiioo on tlic breast with his fjot.^ A number of dwarf 
bramhuns created Indru, the k^mg of t!ie gods.f Tritii and other bramhuns 

cursed Shivu, for seducing their wives in the form/^f^i sdiivas^, and deprived him 
*of virility. The god Krishnu, at ?i sacrifK'o d’Vered by YoodhiiiHhirii, served the 

bramhuns with water to wcisli theh* feef.§ ^ 

t 

i. 

By the Hindoo law, thetfiuagistrale wasjhot to imagine evil in Jiis heart against a 
bramhun ; nor could a ; son of tha^ order be put to death for any crime whatsocveri 
lie might be impriHened, baiiihhed, or have Iiis head shaved, but his life w^as not to be 
loiiclicd.|[ 7dhe ti'ibidc tp them, arising from multiplied idolatrous ceremonies, 
was grculer'thaii the revenues oj’ the anarch. If^i shobdrd assumed the bramlii- 
nical thread, ho was to be se\ erely-hiied. Ifhcgavt frequent moles^atton to a bram- 
hun, he was to be pul to death. Ifasliobdrii committed adultery witli the wife of a 
hramhrm, he was to lose tlie oflending parts, lo be bound upon a hot iron plate, and 
burnt to death. If a bramjiun slvde a shoadrii, lie wag to be lined ; but if a shobdru 
stoic a bramhun, he was to be burnt to dcatlf-fp If a slioodru sat upon the carpet of a 

* Tlie number orbrninhurH in.'Eengal, comp.'ircd with the .sboodriis, is, perliap<?, ;is onQ,(u or one <o ten, 

+ See the Mahalibarulh. ;j: Ibid. § Ibid* II Ibid. E Sliree-bhariivritu. * Pudmii jnioranu, 
+ Muhubharuiu. ‘ j Skiindu pooranu. ^ Muhabliarutu. .' || the killing of a bramhun, is one of the 
five great sins among the Hindoos, 
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bramhnn, Hie magistrate, Slaving lliriist a hot iron into Jiis fundament, *and branded 
iiiii), was to banish him the liingdom^ or to cut off his posteriors, Ifa slimidru, 
through pride, spat upon a bramhun, his Ifps wen‘ to be rut off. If a person oftliis 
cast plucked a lir^imhnn by Hie haij*, or b;y tbe beard, or seized bim 1^ tlieiteck, the 
magistrate w as|o cut off bo^i his hhnds.^ Jf he listened to reproaches against a bram- 
hnn, he was to •pour hot load into his ears,^ If a^shoodrfi beat a magistrate, he tvas 
to have an iron spitVun tlirongh him, and tp be roasted alive ; a bramhun, for such 
an offence, was to be fined. — And, as tliougliall these horrible piiijishmenls on earth 
had not sufficiently degraded the slioodru, the wrath of the bramliuns pursued bim 
in^o the ne>*tVorld,,— for, the^same shastriis teqeh, that ii‘ a sl.oodiu do not rise to 
receive a bramhun witli due honour, he will become a tree ailer death: if he look 
angrily at a branJiuii, his eyes will be put out by yumii, tlie Hindoo Piulo, 

Menial service tobrarn^ilins is declared to be higldy mcvitorioiis; tbe body of such 
a servant, says thi? Mtlliablinriilu, liy eating ^u’ orts of his master, lipcomes puritied 

all sin. Formerly, a .shdodrii touched the lu^dy of a bramhun when he tookaaoalli; 

• • * • 

and it is even now practised when, a yerson wishes to obtain ci eclii for vvliat be is 
latiiig. 

The shastriis teach, that a gift to^a learned bramhun poshusseb inlinitc indrit; 

feasts to bramhurts are considered a? very luoriloriohs ::^poor man eutcrlains two 

or throe at a time; a rich niau invites hundreds. At all festivals, marriages, &c. 
* * • ’ ^ • 
ope of the most iinpurtaiit tilings to be du.ie is to entertain the bramhuns, and to 

make presents to thpm at their dismission.* If a siKToffrii wish (o succeed in any pro- 
ject, lie fea,sts two or three bramhiins. 11* a man lias been entertaining a number 
of bramlmnsj^aneigbboilrsyaystohim,^- Ah! you are a happy man ! you can honour 
so many bramhuns !” A covetous uian is sometimes tlius reproached : He is ve- 

ry rich, but he cannot bring his mind to paM \viHi a mite, no not to entertain brani- 
liiins : he does not even invite a f^^ brambuns to iiis^house, and wasli their fbet. 
To present gifts to branfluins at the hour of death, and bequeath to them lands, or 

cows, or houses, is extolled in Itlic shastrus as a work of merit destroying all sin, and 

* • • 

followed in pext world w'itli imperishable happiness. 

G 2 
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To drink the water into which a bramhuii’n toe has been dipped, is considered a 
very great privile^^e. When enquiring intp this cirj^unislance, I was informed, 
that vast numbers of shobdrus, while fdsting, thus purify Uiomsolves daily; that 
others nmlic a*vow to attend to this duty for a length of time, to r^iuove some dis- 
ease. Indeed, shdbdrus may be frequently seAn carty ing water in a cup, and intreating 
the first brainlum theym«et, to puMiis toe into it; after ^vlifch they drink the Avater, 
and boAV or prostrate themselves to the ,brarohrin, Avho bestows his blessing on the^m ; 
others preserve some of this holy water in tlieir houses. Persons are fobnd wlio 
endeavour to collect the dust from the feet of a lack of bramhiins; one mode of doing 
wbich is, by spreading a cdolli before the door of a house where *niany are assembled 
ut a fcabt ; as each luamlinii comes out, he shakes the dust from his feet upon tins 
cloth. IVTany miraculous cures arc said to have been performed on persons sAval- 
(owing this dust. 

lJut,not only is the body of the shdudrM laid prostrat e ])eforo tlie branilihn, to lick 
the dust of his soul alsvO is^lo be sacrificed to his lionour : the Hindoo 

layvs enact, that, to serve a lidArnbun, talseliood is alTovVobh' ! and that if a shobdru 

• c * 

flare to listen to the sjilvatioji-giv Irjg vrdii, lio is to bc^ puui^licd for his sacrilege, 
i .v eu at j)! escnt, if a hra,i!d»nn hap|)eu to he repf^ating ;niy part of llie vcdii aloud, a 
shdbdru, if near, shuts his oars, niul miiis away. 


From the iwcceding statements, I think it aviII be abundantly evident, that this 
whole fabric of superslition is the work of brainluins : No person may teach the 

vcdii but a brdinhuii ; — a spi^itrial guide nuisl be abramhun; — every priest (pooro- 
bitu) must be a bramluui ; — the onoring?? to the gods iliust be given to bramlinns; 
•—no ceremony is meritorious Avithout a fee to the ofiiclating*bramhiin numberless 
ceremonies have been invented to increase tlJe Avealth of the bramlinns : as soon as 
a child is conceived in the Avomb, a brainkun mus*t bo called to repeat certain formu- 
las, when he receives a fee and is feasted ; other ^evies are made before the birth ; at 
the birth ; Avhen the child is a few days old ; again Avhen it is six months old ; when 

'o 

two jears old ; a^ain at eight or nine ; and again at marriage :,ia sickness, the bram- 
luin is paKl for repeating forms for the restoration of the patient;— after death, his 
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son must perform the shraddlui, tlic olJ‘crin"s ami fees at wliich arc liu^ brain- 

huns, twelve times (luring the first ylar, ami then annually ifa slioodni meet with 
a misfortune, he must pay a bfainliSjn to reail incaulal ions for its removal if his 
cow he nftist jcall abramhfm to make an atonement ifhe lose • piece of gold, 
he must do llic^ame; — ifu viilluil- litiK.* settled on his house, he must pay a bram- 
luia to purify kis dvvellmp^j — if he go into a new luulse, lie must pay a liramhnn 
to purify it if a stoodrfi die on an unlucky day^^' his son inii^t employ abrainhim 
to reinow the evil effects of this circumstance; — if he cut a pool or a well, he must 
pay a bramlmn to consecrate it; — ifhe dedicate to public uses a temple, or trees, he 
must do the s»mc •, — «it tlie time of an eclipse, the bramhun is employed and ])aid ; — 
oiiVx‘rtain lunar days, tlie shootlru nuisi pr(‘senl gifts to bramhuns ; — during t lie year, 
al)out forty eeroinoaies are performed, called vriitus, w lien the bramhuns are leasted^ 
and receive foes ; — when a person snppost^s himself to be under the iiilhioncc of an 
evil planet, he must call ffur bramhuns to offer a sacrilice ;-~-a number of vows are 
made, on all •which occasions bramhiins are employed and paid; — at the birlli of a 
child, the >vorship ofSIiushtee is performed, V hen bramlu'i^jwWi^'dy^ at five 

time of the small pox, a cer(im#ny is pei Conned by theivnimbuns ; — they are [laid tor 
assisting the people to fast ; — to remoTe cutamxms (iisordors, the bramhuns pray to 
one of the goddesses, and receive a fi^e bramhiins are employed daily to ofler wor- 
ship to the family god oft he sliiTbdrh: — the fanner dan^s not reap his harv(‘st withqiit 
nayinga bramhiii^to jierlbnu some cejicTnony : — a tradejiinan cannot begin bii.dness, 
without a fee to a bramimn ; — a fisliermau cannot build a^TTw Ivoal, nor begin to fish 
in a f^pot which he lias* fariied, widiout a ceremonv and a fee: — neariy a huiulred* 
different festivals are held during the year, at which lA'tiwvhuns are rTit<»idairie(!, and, 
in some villago.s, (easfs are celpbrated at a liiiwdretl luTnses af once. At the house of 
X raja, at paMjfiilar festivals, ^mnictiiues as mafty as 20,000 brnciliiins are feasted. 
Instances are meniioneJ of TOOjOOO bramh. ns having lu (ui a - j lubled at one feast. 
At a shraddhii performed for his mother, by C ;iiga-Govin(l(i-*Si:u:,lni? of Jamookan- 
doe, near Moorshiiclubad, llastings’jf; dc\vah,«si.\ Iniudred tlionsaiul bramhuns, 
it is said, were assembled^. h?asted, mh dismkscd with presents. 

♦ It is commonly believed by^he Hindoos, (bat if n fliibl be born on some day of ibe i\*eek,u\cn a cert ain . tni 
vn(er« a particular ttcDar roansion, Tt it tliat die cbilU u iilc^itimulv. 
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Thus every form and ceremony of religion — all the public festivals — all theacci- 
dentewand concerns of life — tlie revolutions o|^ the heavenly bodies — the superstitP- 
ous fears of the people — births— sickne^ses—iiiarriages— misfortunes— 'death — a fu- 
ture state, have all been seized as sources of revenue to the bf^ifihuns ; in shorty 
from the time a slioudru is conceived in the'vvomi^ to his 'deliverance from purgatory 
by the brainhiins at Ciiya, he is considered as the lawfu] pi^y of the bramhuns, whose 
blessing raises him to heaven, or whose curse sinks Ipm into torments; — and thus, 
their popular stories, their manners, and tlieir very law s, tend at once to establish 
the most complete system of absolute oppression that perhaps ever existed. 

« 

TIic folJowinar c< rciiioiiics callod .Si’moskarii, are necessary before a person 
can be considered as a coniplolo Inaniliun, viz. the Giirblia-dhann ;* FoongsSvunu, 

V.' 

Scetniintonnnynnu Jatn-knr.nn, r NisJikriinuina,:!: Namu-kurunu,§ Unnu-prashunii,lj 
Chobra-kurnnii,’^ Oopunijyrjnu,t and Vivahii. j 

r - 

Four months ati^WAnceplioii, the ceroinony G iu hha^dhnnu is performed, which in- 
^cludcs a biirnt-sacrilicc, theSvorsliip of the hhalgramo, and all the forms oftheNan- 

* f • 

dSe- in o o h h h a hrad diui. 

"After the bramhnnee has been six or eight months prognanl, on some fortunate day, 
llic Poonc;sia'i'fnu ixnd S(!chii'nlo?iujji'mic ctM’cmonic?^ ai*c performed as follow^s: the 

husband, ]ia\ iiig attended to Jiis accAstonicd ablutions, sitting in the front of the house, 

• • 

oftbrs the burnt-sacrifice, and prcseiil.s oilcrings to the Tnantfs, during which time the 
wife anoints hcVselfwitli t»Vrivc*rick, plaits her hair, hasher nails cut, the sides of her 
feet painted, and then bathes, *and clotlies liersclf in new apparel. The female guests 
paint the wooden seats on which the husband and w iie are^to sit : and ^Jiey being seat- 
ed, .the ofliciating branihiin assists the husband to repeat a number of incantations, 
during which, water, clarified butler, Sc.c. are ullcred before the shalugramij. A cur- 
tain being suspended, to coir<ceal tiie man and his wife ft om observation, the husband, 
repe ating certain prayers, feeds his w ife with milk, and tli^^ tender sprouts of the vatu 
tree, after which tlie curtain is removed, and tlie biwband repeats other prayers, put- 

* CoLr<*plion. + CcrFmnnir.s at the birlli. + Boiiverancci;, S <be namff. 

II Givin;; fo«(1. ♦ Sha\ ii)<; tiir kend. f Investiture will; t.!;c po’aa. Marrh^f. 
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tingliis ri^ht hand on his life’s shoukler, bollj, &c. At (lie close of these and other 
ceremonies, a woman brings a jug ojrwaler, and leads the husband bjthe right hand 
into his house, pouring out water aslie goefs ; the wife follows close to her husband. 
A fee is giver^4),the officiating br|mlinn, and the whole is concludecHSvith a feast. 

At the mom^t of birtlij’^vliat is called the is^altended to, in which the 

sin^ddhn, the burnt^sacrifice^^ and other cerjemonics, which occupy about two hours, 
are performed, and then the umbilical cord is cut. linniedialely after this, a similar 
ceremony. called NishfcrUmunHy is perfortr.cd, w liich also occupies about two hours, 
and in whicli^petitioffs are offered for the long life and prosperity of the cliiid. 

When the child is ten or eleven day.*^ old, tlie name is given { Namu^feihiinu y) at 
which tjrne offerings are presented to deceased ancestors, and a biirnl-sacriflce offer- 
ed; the husband, sitting IRy his wife, who has the cliild in her arms, also repeats a 
number of prayers aft^r tlie priest, and mentions the name of the child. 

At six months old, tlie c1h 1(> is, for the first time, wltli rice (Ufjnu-prashutiu)^* 

when offerings to deceased ancestors, and a Imrut sacrifice, having br^en presented, 

. • * * * • 

the child, with ornamerUs on its lu^k, wrists, and anclcvs, and dressed in new silk 

I * * • 

clothes, is brought iw tlie arms 6f its iuthcr or uncle, v» lio sits dowui vvitli it in^tlie 
midst of the coifijiany, and, rcpcatiifg^t wo formulas, ^pn Is a little boiled rice into its 
mouth; then washing its hands and inoutl!, ho»[>lro!es on its head a turban, and gives 
it lloellc-nut. At tli^clost? of tlie ceremony, tire r. tiiions and guests give the chil^ 
pieces of money, according to tlieir ability, and are di^imissedt • 

When the child is twt) y^ars old, the barber shaves its hemi, cuts its nails, and 
bores its oars. This ceremony, callccf C Ji.uut'(i'“J\(iru.iirty is preceded by offerings to 
the manes, and is followed l>y rubbing the cV/dd wiili (urmerick ajul oil, bathing it, and 
dressing it in new appareir It is thijn fnought near tlft; altar, where prayers ufc vf - 

♦The fiacnikti Iframhuns j)reserve (hj fire which is hin'lled ;i' snci ific.e, use i( i» thrir daily tunTih).'* 'n.in. 
at ihtir weddings, and at il\9 bu^in^of the body, after which the son may preserve it for flic h^itac puri>., - i-r 
liimself. 
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prated, and the bii nil -sacrifice offered. A fe^ls given to the priest, and the whole 
closes* with an entcrtaiiiineiit. ^ 

At ei^ht, i)i»V , ten, eleven, twelve, or fifiecn y|:^ars of age, on sortie fortunate day, 
the hoy ih iuve&ted with the poita (Oopunr'j/uniijy which is annouiici^d to the neigh- 
hours four or five day& preceding the ceremony, by anoiiftiiig the lad with turnierick : 
a iminber of persons, during these days, feast him separately at their houses, and .he 
day before the investiture, the parents invite all the women of the village to a feast, 
who carry a metal bason to the liouse of entertainment, where female liarbers pare 
their nails, and paint the sides of thfir feet red; the women of the liousC also aiiohit 
the bodies of these tlieir guests with perfumes, paint their foreheads^ rub oil in their 
hair, place beetle, perfumes, and turmerick, in their hands, and, hlling their basons 
with oil, dismiss them ; if the person be rich, the female guests receive a piece of clothj 
and a metal bason each, in addition to the bason of oil. ^During the day, a fea^^t is 
given, and in ilje evening, all the bramlpns of the town and neighbourhood are invit- 
ed, whom the ma^T of (he feast adorns with. garlands ofllowers ; paints their fore- 
Iv^ads red, and oifors tlnnii presents of beetle ; lifter tlie feast, accompanied by the mu- 
sicians, the whole family assembles and cai;efiilly preserves the dufet of the feet of 
their branihun guests. About two o’clock the next morning, *tlie females of the family, 
sonie with lamps in their hand‘d, oiliers with ^mplv basons, and others carrying oil 
in cups, parade through tl^j village, with music playing, and rec(‘ivh from the houses 
of the braiiihims, water in pilcliers, giv ing a little oil in «;cturn. About five o’clock, 
fhese women, and the boy, who is to bo invested, eat some curds, sweetmeats, plar.- 
tains, ^Scc. mixed together in biiv* dish ; and about six, the family Ivithe, at which time, 
the niusiciiins and priest arriving, fhe music begins to play. Under ar^. awning be- 
fore (lie liouse, at each corner of which a plantain tree is hxed, and from each side of 
wliicli branches of the mango arc suspended, the father, throu;;!! the priest, first 
presents oifcrinjts to the ’n ines, and tlieif, (his son sitting near him) repeats certain 
formsdas, taking up sixteen dr twenty)' dinTerciiJl offerings, one after the other, and 
with them touching: the shalgramn, the earth, and then his soii’s forehead, he lays each 
down again. The boy then rises, btts his bead shaved,, is anointed with oil and tur- 
juerick, kithes, and puts on new garments, and being thus prepared, he sits upon one 
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ofthcMvoodenseats wliile the corcni»nv of investiture is peiTornied. Tiio priest first 
offers a burnt sacrifice, and worshipTihe sluilu«;Taniri, repeutiiiif a number of^wayers ; 
tlie I>ay^s white garments are then* t ah en ‘oil, and lie is tlressed in red^ and a cloth 14 
ov^' hjs head, that no shoodrn may see his face iii'U‘r whiclif lie takes in 

ri^ht hand a Juanch of the vilwif, aiuf piece of in the fonii of a pocket, and 

• * • 

];laces the brSncIi on hfs sboiilder* A poita ol ^iree thrt'ads, niado oft lie fil)res of 
the surii, to m hich*a piece ^fdeer’s skin is.tiistened^ is^^iispeiulod iVorn boy’s left 
sJu>uk?tn* fallin*; under his ri^ht arm, during tfie rea(Jin» of iiuautalions llv iheladp 
< i*the priest, the fatlu r now repeats certain fonnidas, and some pass;*-:**-; from the 
\cd :s: and? in a low tone t^f voice, lest any ^lioodro slioni 1 heai', protiomices the 
\w«r(K oi l he ^'avhtree to the bov three times,.! he son re peat in^* il afi(*r him, viz. JaI 
t^s hitdilalv oit the tKinrahU of Ute. dh inv ruh r {Sovdicf ) :* may il g/dde tofr in- 

After this, the siuii poita is talom oil*, and I Ise real poila, consisting of six 
or more threads ofeottMn, and prepared by the wiva s or daughters of bramhuns, is 
put on. Durinj (lu’wnvestiture with tlie vision poita, the father ren^iats the a]>point- 
ed fonnidas, and fastens the sura poita to the vilw : stall’. Sliocs ari' now put upon 
the boy’s feet, and an niidft ella in Ids hand^: and lliiis apparelh*d as a llrii mliricif[i- 
ree, with a stafl'upon his shoulder, and tin* pockets hanging Uv In’s sidi*, he appears 
before Iiis mother, repenting a w/irfl of^S mgski itn, wlio giyrs him a r<‘W grains of rice, 
a poita or two, and a |)iece ofmoney. He next solicits alms ofhis (athcT* and the rest 
of the com})an>’*,. who give accordingdo their ability , rofipee, and otliers agold- 

iiiolibr; sometimes as nuipy as a hundred roopees are thiisgivea, 'fhe boy tlieiisif:^ 
clown, while his fatl;er offers anotiier biirnt-sacrifn c.rejse.vt ing inensUadons; anrl at 

close of these cewemonies, the boy, being fire\ iouslJ^*instrnrl(‘d, rise's in a pretended 

• • 

passion, and declares that luff will leave Iioine, ainl, a^^a Br .mh icliarcxi, seek a subsisl- 
ance by beg-^ing; but fatlfhr, moiInUg or some other rclaitoit, taking hold o( his 
arm, invites him to follow a secular life; in conserpience of whi< h, he returns, and sits 
flown, (ku’tain formulas ai’C now repea ted, *w lien the boy tid^cva liamhoo stall instead 
of his vilwii one, and throws it overjiis slipiildor*lt(ve tke fcjmier. Other forms are re- 
peated, after w hich the^ariier presents a f<*e (o the jiriesi, and the boy goes into tiic 


* TIh* «un, 

Jl 
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liousp, a woman poiiring" oiU water before him as goes. Ti) this succeeds tlie sei vie# 
called suidliva ; at the close of which, the boy eat^of (ho rice which has been oilered 
ill the burut-siicriikc ; and thus the ceremony ends. 

llic foilowing duties arc cnjoinedo.i a youth aRer'liis investiture. Inuring twelve 
iiiglitsj he is to sleep only oJi a bod of Uoosii i, or on a blunkrt, a deer’s skin, or on a 
carpet called doolicha, made t>f siioep’s wool, and paintetl diderent ct)lonrs. lie is cn| 
joined to eat only rice an J tpicos, witlioiit oil, salt, Soc. once a day, nor must fie see 
asliooJrd, nor suffer a person of this cast to see him ; witli his face covered, ho is to 
bathe in the river very early, coniinualy^cominittingio ine;nory tlie forins of.the daily 
service, including the ga\ r.tr.3e ; iioris he permitted to leave Iiome without hi.s Hrumh i- 
char^ staH'. Ifthe boy’s father iuivc been in the habit of eating nadre. 9 sed food occasion- 
ally in the house ofa shobdro, tlien, on the day of inve-liltirc, a certain person at thi-5 
cast is allowed, w itli a present in liis liand, to see the boy’s factA; but he lays himself un- 
der an obligation^; l)e kiiid to (lie boy in future life. At the tm.i ol’the twelve days, 
the boy tlirows liis H.wmTirk'^haivT inlo the ( lays aside (he charactor ofa 
ino!i:lic;\nt, and (‘hiers upon \vh:ft is caiLd graslbh i-dluiVin^, i. e. a secuhir state ^ (Ui 
iviiicii day a few bramh j^ns are feasted at Id ; lioiise. 

As ihe eg.r. id one (line i:npreg;r;d r d v. lih iiic, is riherwards liatc’.ed liy (lie parents, 
so the receiving of tiie poita and ’n' gMviitrfe ai^covuted (in' scronj birlh of brain- 
Innis, who are froa.i .Ival tinu' d d ilv/I'*:, or the twice-born. Ifa bov \v!io 

has recently recolvov, la.e p.>:(a h.^ av» icw :;;\1 c:l 'rvn.sinng it, and giv es it to anotiu'r, 
he must hold the crotliC ' ofvhe o'her wifdctue Wijshes it, that lie nny not be said to 
part wit!) it, or lose t’iie virLjnofii, h r a ibornent. Tiie repeating oflhe gavrjtr^‘ .h; 

• pposv'd to be an act ol iudnibi ua .; i a?id (o wipeawaty the^foulcst sin 

Having bc;.:; inve.sted witli tlieprfil:,, c,>!\v^‘.aicnt time .ihan' tlii.s tlie boy may 

be uann icd. For the cereinonks ol\iKiuaagc,*.see a sacce6dii:g article. 

Of these ten ceremonies, called S 'lngskard, the threc^first only arc performed fur 
the first child; but the seven last for every child. Strict bramhuns, in the sourheni 
parts of Ilindoost’hanU; attend to most of them for their daughters as well aslheir sons. 
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Tltr siin itees asiiign to l)nuuhLiiFrihe oflering of sacrifices; the o/Tjcgs of llie priest- 
}K; 0 (i ; i{»e study oi the vedus; <. xpiaining llie sliastrus to others; giving alir.s; and 
rtc(Mviiig preheats. Till the iron age, the Vjrauihj.as, it is said, employed the wlude 
day in religieytm ccrciuonics ; buj at present, t!ie greater part c-f the persons ofthis 
order curtailVhese dutie^y and bring the peiTornlanyo of what tliey imagine the:n- 
Felves compelled to attend (o, within the couipasi of an* hour or less. One bramlina 
iina hundred thousand ma 3 ^n’epcat tlie nionnng and noftn services separately, but al- 
most unite them, after whiclj thev er*t, and proceed to business; a few repeat the 
evening service,^ either at home, or by the side of the river. 

rormerly, only one order, called Fatshnt^bramhuns, were found in Bengal, all of 
whom were equal in honour. Matters stood thus till the time of Adishdbr/, a JJen- 
. ;:ul ri^a, who, offended with the ignorance ol'tlic bra niiidns then in Bengal, and w ish- 
ing to offi r a^sacrifice to obtain rain, solicited from VccrruHiiighii, the king ofivaiiyu- 
koovju, five brauihr,iis, to ofliciate at this sj^rificc. The fii.^t bra'',vi.?.ns wcrereject- 
i! ], bccau e tin ^ w ore stocking^s, and rode on liersch : t?^ 0 : e afierw ards sentby thekiirg 
were apprt>\eij : tijeir r^imes w ere^Bhiittr.Aiarayhiih, I):.ksh \ . ila-giirLh:;, Chan- 
and Shiec^-liur.'ljii. •I'i;ese {;rIests.wonl tlirojigfi ihc sac rifi-e io the great satis- 
liiction oftlic njonavcSi, w iu) gave tliem grants oflaiid. in v.i :st ilio LdudoGb calMIie 
pjrovince of Barhii: a!jd IVoni (liesc five broinhunp are gertri:dcd. aluiosl all Ihcflinii- 
lios of brain]ir;ns«iiow in Beiigrd : tlit> fdill rciiiln il:c fifi/diy naines of ll^eir original 
ancestors, as Kasliyiip;’^-', ffom Ivd^ hyupri, Ih.e sag.ee. Blihrhdvvnjiis. fi-ern Die sage Bhn.^ 
rydwaju ; Saiulih ihs, from the sage Santlllj ii; Savi vnas^.l^ou' bh . :: >* few \ iruTi : Bats- 

yi s, from tJie sage Uiit-;. n. Some of the de.' rendauts.c ftl c; ; i i.rju bramliiuis, in 
coiiseqiiciico of removing into the province of \^-rciidi 'i, w t recalh a V arendrii bram- 
hhiis, and those w ho rc nviiined in Barliii. k cei\ ed (he name Bai lees. These com- 

prize all the hramlniiis in Bengal, except tlie voidikus, and abeni or 2,000 fa- 

milies of the Satshutee, or original Bengal bramhiius, ofw licMa there were about 700 
fiimilies in the time of Adish^n u. fll'iie %\>i(likris are said to have fled from Orissa 

y * 

* lIio.se brainiiuys ho have not tno^nrmrnfs, faLe with iheiu, hen about to perfom^tbe iuiidiiva, a se- 
cond poita, as it is improper (o^erfurm this ccicnion^- lu'iving on oiil^' one garment. 

H 2 
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frcm tie fear of being niacle vamacbarets ; afd, on account of studying the vedus 
more thun others, tlu 7 were called voidikii bra\]iuns. ‘ 

Bnllalsenn, the voidyS king, whose name wdll found in page 31^ seeing among 
the bramhnns, both rarheesand varendrus, a great deficiency in their a{>herence to the 
sl»astrns, determined to divide th Kn into three orders, dk-itinguishing 'one as a pecu- 
liar order of merit, to entitle'a man to enter w hich, the foilowing^qualifications were 
required : to observe the duties of brarnlinns, to bo meek, learned, of good rdport, to 
possess a disposition to visit the holy places; be devout : topossess a dislike to receiv- 
ing gifts from the impure; be attached to an ascetic life,, and to t;e libevirtv TIio liram- 
huns whom he found possessed of these nine qualities, he distinguished by the name 
of kooletnns.* In the next order, he classed those w ho Ijad been born bnnnhuns ; 
who had passed through the ten snngskards, and had read part of t!ic vedn^; these 
he called Slirolriyus,+ and he directed, that those who had^aone of tlie nine qualifica- 
tions, should lit^alled Vungshhjns.:}: * 

When Biillalsenn made these regulations, he distfil)fit‘: f!, at a public meeting, all 
the bramhiins of the.country iuto these orders. After him, Devee-btiro, a ghutnkri 
bramliini, called another" meeting oftlie bratnliiTCis, and rec/itied llic dii^iii dors which 
had crept in among the dillerent classes. 

In each ot tliese orders, oilier subilU isjons exist, principally through irregular mar- 
riages, all of which are recorded in the Koohi shasirh,’ studied by the (ihrithkus, if 
which work was begun when the koolfTem'is were first creatiMl, and may be called t he 
kool5eiui\s book of heraldry. 

To d kooltcnn the seat of honour is yielded on all occasions; yet the supposed 
superiority of this ordqr, in natural or acquired talents, no where exists. 

co't ,, 

• 1 rom JioM, a race. In this or.Icr h,; formrd two r:in’KS,VliioIi arc called Mookhjii and rioiinu k«( IFcar;.. 

+ From sJ.n.o, ; or, leaxicd in the shastrii. J i'rorn vhigihS, a' family. ^ ^ Men cmpl .yd i» 

Contracting marriages n>r othra ; from j;fjutii,to iinilr. 
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Tlje distinctions thus created by ^rillalseiui are most tenaciously adliered to in the 
marriaf^c of the different orders : aAooieenu may give his son in marriage turn ong his 
own order, or to the daughter ofa^shrotnyh ; but if the family marry among vhngshii- 
jijs, in tvvoSh* ttree generations, they beet me viingshujas. A koole^iu must give his 
daughter to A person ofliis own4)fdef, or she must remain unmarried. When tlie 
daughter of superior ^voql^mn is married to t!ie ^on*of aw inferior person of the same 
order, the latter Oi^teeins hijnself highly hemonred; if g kooleenii marry the daughter 
of a shrotriyu, or of a viingshnju, he receives a large pr(?sent of money ; in particular 
instances, two tiiousand roopees; but in common cases a hundred. The shrotriyus 
and vung'jlfiijns eV[)end large sums of money to obtain kool^nu husbands for their 

• ' * * *_v 

daughters; and in consequence the sons of kooleenus are generally pre-engaged, while 
tlieir unmarried daughters, tor want of young men of equal rank, become so numer- 
ous, tjiat husbands are not found for them^ hence one kootenti bramhun often tiiar- 

• • • 

ries a number of wives ^f his owui order. Each kooleena marries at least two wives : 
one the daughter oi^a l)ranihun ofliis ov'n order, and the other of^a slirotriyia ; the 
former he generally leaves at her father's, tlic other he takes to his own house. It 

is essential to the honoui«ol*a kool^im, that he lia\^e one daughter, but by tlic bii tli 

• * • ' 

of many daughters, he sinks in res|)eet ; lienee he^dreads mgre than oilier Hindoos 
the birth of da*ng]it(*rs. , Some inf#riot kooieenns marry iiiiinv wi\es : 1 have heard of 
persons liaving a huiuh e l and fu tuily : • nianv hav(‘ fifteen or twenty, and other^forty 
or (iffy cacli. .^Numbers pr()cur»^ a*st^bsisl('nc:(‘ by ^iTs excessive polygamy : at their 
marriages tliey obtain large pn*-ents, and as^often as they visit these wives, they re- 
cefive presemts from flie liftiu’r: aiul Sluis, having married into forty or firty familifesc 
*a koolccnii goes from Iionse to liouse, and is i'ed, ckitlfbcl, Sec. Some old men, after 
tlie wedding, never see tlieiiunale; ot hern n' isi 1 4u*r once in three or four years. A res* 
pectable kb#lcen i never lives^wilh the wife wfio remains in the house of her parents ] 
he sees her occasionally, a friend lather than as a hnsbaiui, and dreads to have 
offspring ])y her, as he thereby siuks in honour. (hiildi'en horn in the houses o 
their fathers-in-law are n»ver owned«by tlielayier. • In consequence of this stat< 
of things, both the niarjrie^l and niimarrieii d.iughters of the koolccnus are plunged ia 

* Thus the crftition of this Ordtr of^ .Merit Iia<j cniU'd in « siaio of luon'^frous pol5"gaTny* Ikis no pnrallt' 

in the history of huiiiau tieptavily. .'Wuoni^^sl tio; 7'uik-, .‘•crn^lsos an* coufincfl to men^f wealtii ; !>i.i iun , a Hit 
rioo bramhuiu p(^eikln^ only a khred of cloth nioi apoita, keeps iinjrv than a hundred tnistiv scN. 
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to RR R!)vss of miAirry; tijc iiilAr5or Oi'ilcrii are 

to these wobies aiiKUi:»' the brainhuus. 




o\\ aiVaid their dau^iUcrii 


Theep custom^ are (he c.au?e oriiianitc e\ils: kool(^nl mniahccl \vo^ier/abanc]oned 
by tJjeir jinsbands, iis hundreds of iiistarire. .. in iilhiUcry ; in .some ci^ses, ^^iih (he 
iv«o\vieci«e of their parents. The eo^^ses .u ilLlarooal Ca!cuU*i.»;ni{! ii( henlai-^ye touiii. 
nrc filled with the daughters ofkoolv^^nn h-aniiuin; ; e.tul ilu' liusl atuis of tlu'se women 
Lave lately been found, to a most e'Jraoi-diiian exu iil. iiinong (he iiiosi notwriouH 
and dangerous dukaits — so ciitirt ly degraded are (!;Cre iavoui ius < ILi'diOMhi J ! ! 


The customs oflljc shrotriyks and vringsh; ‘hg 'xrc not d ill’ rent (Vi)iii llio-r ofolher^ 
lA'anihuns exce'pt in their marriages : the son ol'a vimg>inj:i io:ik{-s a pre-ent ofnuniey 
to obtain the daughter of a slirc'ti iya. Tliegreaiest niimia r oJ h ciriied nrui in Hi ngal 
at pre.seiitj are fbuiul anioug*"! tli(‘ rarLdts, and voidik is. ,A |f(M‘soii w lio pi i lbnnis 
religious cercnionii's according to tin' formulas of'^onn' particular^ vedu. is failed a rig- 
vcdcj yhjoor-\ edu^eftnu- vediij or iit'harvu-vedu bramhun. 

« 

The brarnhuns are not did.lngui>hed byViTiv diflR ivr.ee in liielr dress, .(!m poita ex- 
cepted ; nor is there anj peculiar insignia attached to koolec:: is, or tim»olher oniers ; 
they are kiiow'n, liowever/hy the tiiic ^ aj.pciulcd to their nanies. 


* Inimmerablc in-,tnnrr= of ilic ra‘(u>.- ?i) ih- v.ouib v. nmrn. ar^ .m- 11 kri-jwn amoiij 

ail tin* Hindoos. A kooli'cn'i Inaiohnu n (/,nf fir hn Uufi.*! '//r ,,,-,.;,. ,!■' 

confi as these, murdtrs ! ! J (» t I’ln .j \ c* ni \ d <>»i ti t •», hr i t r(i n<:' lo n jj s n - t ’uh'** h i{'!i i o »»'. | . i ,(■*» i n t jji- \ » 1 l.'f ' e; 

he was horn, when the. onu.u lei,. .,%<••} -.n n,.* n.j lit t<. an -•} j .i:nr*'''*^ill. jl. ijlt ' > irul inken jnech- 
Chies, and destroyed the pr'iis. tin- j,i^ O i* ;,.: we:r i u? iu Im* M*ir (*r; j rli,ir<;e <.!' ronr In , . 

vh-n the woman rpturiird home, rttA.vrrt d imliMjjfMr'oiMu r;- :,.r,od !-> n,-. , inr hr I ' d 

takri,, Ot, nnvkino; further enqnljy uon (!.: ;p,.r r?, ,r on e!.: e n; I . .hi i.ni.lirltlT irlv,:., -mj.- 

«d u..*, that ;i very re ijectable and ie;.rued I v.l .. f r:':,:el> v. >.s ivli v.i.Kro J.> rhr.rpe his .v.nnJi v ji.eM 

with i.iore vices ilinn they povsessed, inld hi»u, it v. -n;.i’.n *•» U 'n <« ! f>flh.s>' af»urtiom ;; ore rn Cal- 

ruffii every monih ! ! Tl.i .latemct)? is (loi:blle c ’-C -m an ww*t:ernM> Ut-^ckin,,, d dar.it^ive 
of lUc moral cniidilion of the healiien part of fa!. nU.i. 'I’iir sann- biae.lihn V; ri.n d. that I r did mu hriieve 
there «aasa iiirle flirulon, nvile or (emnle, in <l;r!Trp.- <-;}ie. <,f Uenk.-tl, u hfi did nor violate the laws ureariaUy f f 
— :vlan> kool^•e:•,ii^ retain Musb!tnf.n misfres«p-, v..iVn;a nfernp; in e.iwt, alMnui;*!- tije.se irrejrn;ar/m-,are known 
1 > all the nci-hhouri. The pradire of f^eepin*- women nf east.-, and uVrafrnt; with women of iU tame, ii 
breome very f^enmal auion^r the bramhhrjs. A -real iwopeMion of the chidrgakai's f plnmlerers) ;iiv hram- 
hons. I am informed, that in ore dav i-.j braiiil»bi:s were om , handed at l)ina-<*jmt i-a.rfdiber!H,and I doubt nor, 
the ucll known remark ofCh.ve.'-nor Mohvell i^, In soh-tnnre. fine: “ Ibcrin'e alirust fiy years tlml we picsIded in 
t!.e judicial culchcry cmnUaf Cab uifr,. never .uyv mr'.lcr nr n‘ln j .-.Mmc rViine r»me before ua, but it warf 
provod in the end a braailiun wn,i ut.fia- b-i iem of ii ’ CuitxiV^ Evmh, vl % , ‘ 
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Baside tliesc, nranj bi^ainli ins are fulleri in the estimation of their countrymen 

viz. 

The L’gniijaiice"- brarhiians, of whom there ar<j four or five huin^lred families in 
Bengal, hy rc«eiviug tlie^ihs of rierraiiyim^ goid, calves, bedsteads, &c. at the pretu- 
shrudclhii, havp sunk They marry and visU aifioiigiit lliemsclves only, it is 

ftin^rular, that after {heshastni has directed*lhcs(j tliiitgs to be iriven to brainhuns. the 
reception of them should involve persons in dishonour. 

The Miiruipora l)ranihuns,+ who repeat Iho incantations over the dead just before 
the body is buriit, ;fnd recoivS froju one to ten iDopr.es as a fee, lose their honour by 
oflk-iatiiig on lliesc occasions, and arc coinpciled to visit and many among* Ihem- 
iclvcs. 

The K ipal^e bramhilnsi arv^ the olhcialuig priests to a cast of sbobdros called kn- 
I'alees, and on thA account are sunk in liohSur. 

Tlie I'^wiirnclvaru, (lopal DIiov a,* Sv^otr'-’Tnnru, Knloo, Bagdoe, r>oolleern, Pa- 
tiinee, Jalik i. S^iouiuliku, ^uul Dorn i brauih ;ns, are fSriests to the goldsmiths, milk- 
men, washermen, \)i!nieii, Ir lu'riuen, d ('tilers in spn’itnous li(juors, basket* 

makers, Sc-:, and are on tluit a 'coinr so ;nah in frononr, th at the other bramhiins will 
not touch the wati'r which t!'ey dri.nk, nor sit on the inline mat with tuein. 

The Doivugnu braruliun^, wim proioss lo suviij- tue inuaoo astroio^i<!al works, are 
also iUiicn in rank. They ca-t nativities, di^^cover stoten goods, eco. and are able to 
comnose almanacks, one of \\1iiich is (Ve^.neiillyj-cendn their liands in the streets. 

Tlie MudyndosIi^C* (or IMriTlyothkheo) bramlmiis are di scrndo;] from Vireopakshr;, 
a Vccr!>hoomee bramhun, w ho was a notorious drunkard,, Im.c who at the sam« 

♦ According to the Anniku-tiiffu u, rintl nnier^hn-U u^, b»virnJin i>; lo r thrir Ihcninr by thf followinff things: 
It) brro'.nin£;;s('rvant3 to f!ie ki?t^^)>*j>iirNu’m 5 any Kprul n* jnc""; bv iiprombi',' }>riai:lii to shooilru'*; by 
ati ;i ti'' pri' st^ iur a nhole villaiip; by nefirJrctinji; any p.jri I'f Cu* tli vot* da ly sprv'rca. At jjrewenf, ho’atfvtr, 

I'; srarcpl y a single brainii^n (o be fuiuid who dof^aot Tiolatp tiouio one or other •f ihc).« ru!»i. 

• • 

t That iji, the Jead-bunung: bramhiins? 
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time Ava« famous o? a religious mcndicantj 
cles. 


poQsessing 


the power of working mira- 


Vvasii, the nfoonre, once raised a shoodrn to bramhnnhood ; tliis inri^’fdo.scendants 
are caJled Vvas-oktu bratnhiins, or (he braiplinns created hv the ivordf o(' ina- 

• ' f 

!iy of whom are to be fouhd in I 5 c?|jgal ; they niaiTj and visit among I ■leinselves on- 
ly, being despii^ed by other brainhdns. 

Not only in these last instances arc many of the bramhans sTiiik into disgrace, hub 
jf this order is to be judged by the lljiuloo law, they ave all faileii. W e*:n e assured, 
that fonncWy, bramhnns were habitually employed in aii-tere (le\(»;ion and absti- 
nence, but now they are worldly men, seeking service w ith the unclean, dealing in 
arlicles prohibited by the shastrn, Sec, * This general corruption of iiuuinors is, in a 
great measure, to be attributed to the change of gov> rnnieift : the Hindoo kings used 
to enforce uj)«44i^li east- a strict ntten^‘c>n to idolatrous cert wtonies, on [)ain of cor- 
poral punishment ; and they stipported multitudes of brainliiins, and patroniz « ({ 

*tTifeni in the pursuit of learning. Having lost tins putfonnge, as well as the b ar of 
losing their honour, und of being puui^hod, t!i<‘y neglect many of the forms of their 
religio!!. and apply to tlwng<5 in their aporeaen^ou, more substantial. A nurnlier 
oflMMinhuns, ho^tever, m iv b- found, especially at a distance from large towns, w ho 
despise worldly employm M».ts,^and spend tlieirjives in iilolatroiis eeremonies, or in 
visiting holy places, repealing the natnes of the gotls, <?^c. 

As it respects learning alsojMie brarnhuns are ecjually siuik as in ceremonial puri- 
ty : they are, it is true, the di po-iuiries of all the kiufv^ ledge their country conlainv, 
but it inu^t he remembered, thit a hramhuh who carf read hat his fo^'Hitheis w rote, 
is now srarcfdy lo he found in licngal.* lor an account e/ Ihi stale afrdigion among 
the brajiihuns, s(>e vol. 2 , Irdroduction, p. lx. 

Many hramh ms are empioyeti oy j^^urbpeans and rich Jlnidoos ;f the Hindoo rojai 

• S(*e a foil*! A ar'irl<» ni (hi.s \ .>{ iimc, i\*l,T‘ive (o the |ircsf»iit of teaniiti;; tn 

+ A nhme opini/tn I ask»'(! on tli'n point, siinposed hiat three fotirtbs of tirr brAinhiin«« in Hrn 

gal Hi ere the itervuuU ol ollicru, auil tUai tlic uilier quarter were iiujipurted iu priciiUi, and l>) Uachin^ ^outiq ike. 
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still maintain a number; others are ’employed in the courts of justice;* some find a 
subHi^tence from the offerings where a celebrated image is set up ; many are employ- 
ed as pundits to Europeans; others pursue a ni^rcanlile lite; while a number be- 
come farmers, jclnploying shoodrns to cultivate tlioir ficlJs, that they^may avoid the 
sin of killing ijsects with ^le plougfi-slive ; otheii^ are drapers, shop-keepers, &c. 
The shastru expressly foiliiJs their selling mil^, iron, fac, salt, clarified butter, 
st^amiun, &c. yet many bftimhuns now deal in these n^hings without regard to the 
s'lastrn, or the opinions of stricter Hindoos, and add thereto the sale of skins, spi- 
r:ts, and flesh. A bramhun who is an acconiptant will write the accounts, and rc- 
(;eiv e the alfowancQ called di^tooree, upon ever^^joint of beef purchased by his em- 
ployer, without a (pialrn, hut if yoii mention his killing a cow, ho claps his hands on 
liis ears in tlic utmost haste, as though he were shocked beyond expression. I 
liave beard of a brainliun at Calcutta, wlio -svas accustomed to steal beef, and sell it 
to fite butchers : inanv ftalfic in spirituous liquors. 

If lias liecome a practice in IJengal for uv. n t i' property to promise annual presents 
to bramhnns, e^ pecially to suclias arc repuls'd Icarm'c! ; tliese pn?,>onfs very frequej^t- 
ly descend from father to^son : tiu'y con^i^.t ofcoin, fgr gannenl^, or money, according 
to tlio promise of the gtver ; and tnslauces occur of a bnynlcju’s receiving as mucli 
as a thousand roopees from one donor. Tlj(3se annual donatitius arc genoralJy 
given at the festivals. 

^ Other sources of support arise from collecUng disciples, and becoming their spiri- 
tual guides ; from pretending to remove diseases by^iincantalij jns, repeating the name 
of some god, &c.; many arfe employed as ghntiTkhs^ in coniracting marriages. Large 
presents are also received tit the nufneroiis festivals, and It is said, that no fowler 
than five thousand brainlitins subsist in Calcutta on the bouiUy of ricsli Hindoos. 

But the greatest means of support are the TlcvotFunis, viz. iiouses, lands, ‘pools 
orchards, See. given iff perpetuity to the gods ; and the Brunihottarus, similar gift 
to the brarahuns. ^Ti^e c^onors were former kings, and men of property, who ex 

I 
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peeled Ii^veri as tlie reward oT their piety. It is tlill ntd encoinmon for houses, trees, 
pools, 5:c. to be oilered to tliese celestial and lerrestri:’.! (loil irs ; but it is far from 
being so frequeiit as formerly; and indeed the IJohoiin.llo Company, I am informed, 
forbid Ihds appivypi ialioii of lands, as the revenue is <].(‘rv:by injured. ’ >Vhen a gift U 
made as a devotturu, the donor, in preseiding' it, < idreals the officiatiFg priests who 
own the image to worslii[x the gt'di.wiih the pieduc'* of wliat he gives. Sometimes a 
son on the death of his falhev aeeJ mother, to rescue them from misery, presents 
hl^' spiritual guide, or, to llio iu'aiia’ions, a house, or some other gift. Formerlv, 
poor bramhiins solicited aims of rich lam'-owners, who gave lluun portions of land in 
perpetuity. In these v.ays, the devoituras a ad brariihoUnrijs hn\e acciihnniilated, 
till the produce amoiiids to an enornioas ^ urn. 1 !ja\ o Ix'cn iatbrined, tlud in the 
(iistrict of Ciirdwan, the property applied to the ‘ n[>port of iflolalry amounts to the 
?iinmal rent offiiteeti or twenty lacks of roopeos.^^ It has betui hdely aseertain- 
td, as niy native iidbrinants sayi that the lands given to llie^gods ami bramhiius f)^ 
the different rajai?s In tht'. zillnh of Nndi^yr*. nrnounl to eighieeM !ac\ ; of ijigahs, or 
about (jOO.OOO acre-. AVhrn ad tliese things are considered, it will ap[)ear, tlifit 
the clergy in catholic comitries Vlcvour Jiltlc of the nafiuiral wcaith compared with 
the brainJidns, 


If. 


Of I he KshiUi'iyii cast, 

'i '11^ is the second order orifriuiuos: s:tid to hiu f^bcen ciTatod to protect tJic 
'•arLii, Via caVde, and f>rani]uins. ’ , Stniur aiTirai, that llfcre ai o now no kshutrivus • 
ih-.it ill tiu; kiii.o- , oDgu onlv '. .vo c \ist, bi’amluiud and^KliCodru;:; t!ie hccond mid 
third ordiTa liiiving s^unk into l!;c fom tii. 


The k;;a- including invchtiturc with Iheifxiita', belpn;;- to the ksliulriyhn p« 
well as to t h' brajnh'ins ; this diilerence, that»t!?o kshutriyus are permitted to 

* It is necC'Viry, liowpv^r, to rei.^rtrk, fhaf. in (lii* ‘■«nn nre iiirbitlotl nCr criUod PhiikirunU. «r land# 
riled (o Musii-mau .stiin.h ; and Mu!niitranh, land^ gniolcd to shuodrus by kin^s, or great lat»d«owiiei'>, 
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OF THE UINDOOS- 


possess only three parts of the gayut#*^. The daily religious ceremonies also of 
•brandiUMs and kshutriyiis arc nearly* the same; and the kshutriyus are permitted to 
read the vedns, and worship their guardian deities, witlioiit the intervention of the 
bramhuns; <Jh e^f^traordinary occasions bramhuns are employed. 

The llindod Kings, hiJt&Vftlie families of tlic su|» ancl mmm, belonged this cast; but 
in^the decline of the llindoy powei', many shdddra kiiii^s reigned in llindoost’hanu/* 
The diflies o( kings are thus laid down in the iLajtoiiinginee : in a cojivei^.ation be- 
twixt Vikhiniadit:^ n and liina'ln^e- 1 lnree,t\vo Kshutrijai kings, the ibrnier rccoiamends 
to the latter ^lie follbwing duties, wz. As Indru, dnring the four rainy months, fills 
the earth with water, so a king shcuild hil his trca^uiy with money; — as, Sobryh, 
the sun, in warming the eai ih eigi:l months, does not scorch it, so a king, in drawing 
reveilles froni his people, ought not to oi prcss them: — as Vayoo, tlic wind, sur* 
rounds and fills every thhig, so the king, by ids olVice: s and spies, should become ac- 
quainted witli lln^afilftrs and (:irruins{ancos^)f Ids whole people;— i\% Ycimu judges 
nnen without jjartiality or prejudice, a.m] pind-lirs all the guilty, so should a king 
punisli, w ithout favour, alf ole >iders ; — as Vhiroonn, l!\e regent of water, w ith Lf# 
j asJiUjt binds Ids enemies, so ict a ! iii.g hind all nKilcfactors iv in prison; — as 
Clmndru, the moon, bv Ifis clieorp;:; d.:hi, <;ivcs pfcasiire so si.onld a khig, by 

gifts, <S:c. make all his p.rople liappv : — and as Prit’Inh te, the oartli, su -tains*all 

• ' •*■ » • 

alike, so a king ought to feel an eqiral allbction and fl.ubcarance iow'avils all.” Jn 
the^niiagiivutij-Cir^faj Kri->iinti i- represented as saying to I rjoonii, A solddcr of 
tbe k<^hutrdii tribe hath no duty superior to ligliting, soldiers ipv are the fn our- 

ites of licaven, obtajn such a glorious figld'as this. ^ 'irtlum ai l slain, thou wilt ob- 
tain heaven^ iftlioii art victorious, th.ou w ilt e^joy a*w orld.” 

« 

Many in tlio Western provinces sdill claim tlie distinction ( a^’l^shutriyus, wear the 
poita, and perform the ri-rejnonies hel<;^nging t^> tin’s cast : they marry and visit on- 
ly among tliemselves. The present I’ftja of Burdwan is a Lshfilriyii; but the few who 

0f 

SlCc found in JBjnga) are petty land-owners, merchants, &c. 

Formerly, a number orr;»j»s or«(lie IJnree casf, one <>f the Icncsl classes of ti ojelr'us, reigred in 
i M rlivinc >ve^io«, in the shape of a rope. 

I 2 
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SECTION 111. 

The Voishr/iis, 

THE third order of Hindoos? are called Voifilivns, business is said to con- 

sist ill keeping cattle, caiTyingVn trade, lending upon interest, cultivating land,’^ 
&c. They marry and fi^aternizo among themselves**: t!u‘y are forbidden to rfcad 
the vedns ; and through tlie brainliiins alone can they perl’orni religious ceremonies. 
They wear the poita, and in some punctilios iu<? raised above the shiJodrns, though 
in reality they are equally the slaves of the bramhon* . The few voishyiis in Bengal 
are farmers, merchants, &c. In the west of liindoost iaiui they are more nuniorou ;. 


sixriuN IV. 

The t^ihuuih us, 

THE rules of the shastrrift respecting the shood’ns^arc so unjust and inhuman, 
that every benevolent person njust feel the greatest indignation at tiie Hindoo law- 
givers, and rejoice that I^rovidenc6 has placeVl str great a povtion of tliis people under 
the, equitable laws of the British ( iovrrninent. ILn ing already enlarged on tin*-’ snl)- 
jecl in the lirst section, it nmvsujlice here to (d)serve, that the shrudnis are forbid- 
den to accumulate superlliioiis W'OJilth,"’ and, as jt resppets thev\f)rld to come, the 
bramlifin is prohibited from giving spiritual counsel to a slioodrh, or to inform him 
oftlie legal expiation for bis sili/' 

Such is llie degraded state in which the Hindoo laws have placed the great body 
of the pfmplc, for it is admitted, that there is not in Bengal more than one bramhun to 
a thou -and shdbdrhs. The shoudrii cannot perform one religions ceremony in which 
there are either offerings, pfayer.^, sacrifices,. or burnt-oflerings, except through 
the bramhuns; and the only way in which he can obtain miy hope of a belter birtli, 
is, by becoming the constant slave of braraliBns. In the mornhig, after cleaning the 

Sir W. Jonei’s translation ofMunoo.* 
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house of the bramlifin, lie must fetch him water, flowers, clay,* and wood Ibr worship; 
he must next wash his feet and clothes* anoint his body with oil, wait upon him while 
he worships ; collect all the. materials for his dinner ; after dinner, present to him wa- 
ter to wash his y#uth ; after which, from the same disli, he is permittqfl to eat what 
t!ie bramhun Jeeves. He ’must cleanse 1:1^ ground \\ here thebramhun has eaten, as 
well as the dishes used at dimmer; must wait on him with^lxiitol, tobacco, &c. and in 
the*evening supply him with ivater, light hisjamp, and piepare his bed. After lying 
clown, he must rub his legs with oil, and, wdien tlie bramhiin lias fallen asleep, he may 
lake his repose. He who, in this manner, serves bramluuis, is declared by the shas- 
try to act menlorioi^sly. On tjic contrary, the sl^^drii who envies and iiyures bram- 
hiins, will sink into the world of torment. 

^ At ppeseiit;^ however, no shoodra will server bramhun without wages, and in some 
cases, as, if his w ages ar» withheld, the shobdru will contend warmly with his mas- 
ter. Ho -will olfer^to t^ie briimlrms, things, \j^hic]i cost liim notliing, such as prostra- 
tions, bows, flattery, ^cc.aIul, ii'he may Im repaid in the next world, he will present 
liim with Hoinething rather ifiore solid. Some jhoo:irns,*!i()W ever, rc\erencc hramhfn^s 
asgo(ls,t and the Avlude of the swinish multitude”*pay them^exten'or honours, Jn 
bowingtoa brnmluni, ihff sh iodr^i idlises f»ir> joinoS hands to*liis forehead, and gently 
bow s the liead; the bramhun neve r reltirns the compliment, but gives the shoodru a 
bbjssing, cxtendw»g the i iglit hand j^litlle, as a pers^irAVould do wlien carrying wa- 
ll r ill it4 Inbow ing to a brama ji, ('K '^ins offlie shoodrii enter the fire, which, byan 
Eastern figure, is saici to lodge in the brainh’in’s hand, and are consunied. If a brant- 
hnn stretch out liis hand before a slioodrii have bow cd#t oThiin. he w i1! sink into a state 
of misery ; and if the sliooJrfl meet a bramhftn, aftd bow not to Inin, he will meet with 
the same fat?. 

The shoodras practise the cerovnonics belonging to their order using the forniu) ' 
of t!ie pooranas ; but a person of th^s class is prf)!?ii)ited from repeating a siugje p * 

> To f >rm llic Unjju. *f Some ivaidfliU!! reverence titc hrauiJiiuis more than is done by any other 

I This V<!e5sin«: is sometimes jji vcii|, but in the ^huo Ji ii bov, and the bramhiia, without anyjio- 

ttce, ra£,i«.son. • 
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tition from l?ie vcdns. Devout shoodrus practise tlic following cermionics daily: 
About twelve o'clock they balhcj and allerwards. wiili tbe pooranii prayers, attend to 
the two firsl serv ices prescribed for each dav, either hv the, side of the river or in the 
house; and in /he evening they repeat aiiotlter service. In tl:e.sc j^ereinonies, the 
bramliinical object of worship is, the >>hali'§^raniu ; that of the shoddrits, who arc for- 
bidden to use this stone, «tli/' walar of the Ganges. 

Slujoclriis, not heing prchildicd ])y the sluistru the exercise of any trade, pursue (at 
present) that which they think w iil bo ino^t profitable, but in almost all nicclianical 
em])Ioyinonts, these trades are pursued from father lo^son in succession. Several 
cast engages in the same trade, though this is not rognhir; as, among the weave ii* 
are kuist’iius, milkmen, gardeners, and hu'-.baiulinen ; ditiercnt casts also follow l!u 
occupation of carpenters. 

Many weavers, barbers, fanner.-*, oiliife«, mcrciiants, bnnkdrs, •.^pice-mercljnn{t, 

liquor-merchants, ornament- n-aher.^, can read the Iranslation.s of the pooranns in 

* < 

tli4> Bengalee. Some voidyns read tlveir ownshastrds on medicine ; as well as tlie 
Sungskritii graniinar.svthe poet.s,«:ii;d the works on rhetorict.aiul tlie name- of several 
voidyn writers in this Jangiiage are mentioned. A law kaist’niis, and othe r shoodrus, 
who ‘have become rich, also read certain books in the provincial dialects. 

The branihdnsdeny Uial lliere are any pure shoodrus- in Ike kfij^e-voog i ; they a^ld 
tliUt the present race ofsIiCuvirns have ail arisen from improper n an iages betwixt* 
the higher and lower casts, general name by which the kiilce-yoog'; ^hoounis 

are distinguished is Vurnn-sunkiq’u.' * 

There arc many subdivisions among the shoodras, some of which are as cfTectual 
barriers to mutual intercourse as the distinctions between bramliufis and shoodriis : 
a kaist’.hii will no more visit a Warbe? than wotllik a brambrip, nor a barber a joiner ; 
and thus through all the ranks of the lower orders. 

♦ iHiacccl casts i from voruii, a cast, aud &unkuru, 
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. . • 

1 shall here notice the dlfforent ranks ofslioudriiSj or vurnh'shnnkrirusjtfsfar as 1 am 
able : this will bring before the reader the state of tlie Aiirs and Manvi- ACT tJtti.i 
among (he Hindoos : 

f . . * * 

Df Class* The Voidy us. These persons, who fi oin tlic union of a braua- 

hmj with a fennue voishyS, ^aiin the honour of he!o>ngin;^ (he tlilrd order, in con- 
sequence of which tll^y wear tjie poita^ and at the tuiie iK invi KUtuic perlbrin some 
of the ceremonies used in investing a Immiliuii. R;;jv hllavn, a porsnii of this class, 
iiteward to the niiwab of Moorshudulrdd, about a hundred years ago, first procured 
for^the voidyds the hqnour of wearing thepoitu: invited (he bramhuns to a feast, 

ind persTiaded them «o invest ins son ; from Avhich time manv voidyus wear this badge 
ofdisliiiciion. Some persons oftliis order., h‘!:e the vois’iyes, reuiain unclean fifteen 
days abttr the death of a parent, and others tV month, like oti»e,v shCbdrfis. Tlie 

Toidyns can read some of tiie fhastrhs: they extort more usivllegcs from tlie bram- 

• • 

huns than other slioyclni^ ; sometimes sittiiii^iyi the same scat, and smoking from tlie 
iame pipe, with them; in a b w instances tlioy employ indigent bramhuns as clerks 
*ud oven as cooks.* Fo^^f voiclyns arc rici;: some are very rigid idolalors, and# 
many voidyu widows ascend the faaered pile : at Sonukhalee, in 4csaore, which con- 
tiiius many families of tlii# order, a'ftiost all thetfidows ar^ regularly burnt alive 
widi Ihc corpses of thoir iiiisbands. 

Ballalnscari created four classes of kooleenris, who have assumed tlie titles ofScuu, 

• • • * 

Al illiku, Ui dtii, and tiooptu. 

• • 

The voidyiis, wljo are tl;c •professed, lh<tiigh*not^the c\c]u.-ive, medical meu 
amongst the licfjgal^s,t study Ike Nidanii^ Kukshitu, Dri'ya-goonu, and other me- 
dical sliaslrhs. ♦There are no medical colleges in Bengal, but one person irt a vil- 
lage, perhaps, teaches three or four youths, in many cases his relations, who ara 

* riii«, I find, i§ nolonly the cast? ns il respects thwvoidyijs, but rich Rlu'adriis, of every order, emp’.oy braiii- 
ios us cofjk''; even (lie voiivtgec w eiitlicanis procure brainb!in.sto prepare the food at their feasts. 

f A re«pcrt;ible y;ndor^ vvill^int receive medicine from any Hindoo except a voidyu ; and librae shastrii^ dc- 
elure, that a person re j''<'tinj; a void^ij jff^v'^iei.'in w ill be punished in hell ; hut that he viio 
though he should not Uc ^blc to see Ouiigu in his dying tnouients, w ill asccud to heaven. 
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maintained at their own homes. Threc^ four, or five years are spent with the tutor, 
who, however, derives no emolument from his pupils, heir.g content with the honour 
and merit of bestowing knowledge. After completing his education, a young man 
begins to pir^pare medicine, and to practise, as his neighbours m^y call upon him. 
Medicines are never sold separately in ii, prepared stalc^ 

Beside the voidyus, some otiier casto practise meditine,* as bramhuns,+ kaist lis»s, 
barbers, potters, See, ]\lany vvoinen have also acquired great celebrity by llieir nos- 
trums. Indeed, it may be said of almost all the Bengalee doctors, that they are old 
women guessing at the divine qiyilities of leaves, aools, and /.lie bark of trees, omi 
pretending to cures as wonderful as those of which a quack- doctor bon sis, mounted 
on a cart in an Lnglisli meiiket-i)Iace. The women ol tlic haree cast are employ- 
ed as inidwivesjJ and the doi\ ugnu bramhmis inoculate for the small pox.^ 

Class* ‘The Kaist^hus, cornnionk; 'called by Europeans*, the* w riter cast, sprang 
from a kshutriyu and a female ^Ij^dra. Tlu're are tour orders, called tbe Oolm- 
f rarhee,|| Dukshinu-rarhee, Vungejii and VaiepdiM. Among these, Bullalusenu creaUul 
four orders of kooieenus, caRcd Udhikarve, Glioshn, Vusoo, and Miti ii : and fbrtv- 
. two orders of Shrotriyfis, called Dc, D dtu.^i Kiwul, Jhilstii, Sluhiu, Singh !, Dtish, 
Goohu, Gooptu, Vevuttaj^Snrukani, Mulliku, Dliura, lloodru, Bliiidrii, Clinndru, 
Vishwasu, Adityh, So, HajrS, &c.^ 

♦ The Jiarbers, by waking upon Europeans, have obtained some intunnatiJa re.*pec:,ijg Uie cfticfu \V cT i- 
Jomrl, and EoglUh salves 5 and, arc in many cases, able lo perform cures beyond tlie power of the voifiyiv. 

+ Yeta bramhtin, {ira^islng physic, becomes degraded, so that other braFnhfin‘^«A ill not eat w ith him. 

* * i 

X The Hindoo women are greatly shocked at ^be idea of u man-iuidwife; and w^uld Miouer perii.ii than cjn* 

pl'»y one. , t • 

„ ^ . c 

Ttie ravag'^s 0'' this arc very esrtensive in Bengal, Could IltiVopc.*in? of influence eni;;in:e the n^;- 

. nu br irnhuas, to eiiier heairiity into the usi^of the vaccine matter, the good done wooM b- boimd).'’ : the duH- 
cuUiL'> i‘i flje way of (he COW^pox among, tlic Hindoos are not great, and I believe the ii>e of the vacrine tnauer 
is spreadMii d.i ly in Calcutta, and ^t tba diCea^iit slutiovx, through Ihcvnllucnce of r.iijapraris. It can only 
prevail, however, through the regular pfactNioners. c 

< ‘ 

Jj So oe fji oilieN of this order have a regular castoin, at their feasts, of throwing all their food away aftei'|| 
ha? been v*; l».*rore them, instead of eating it. * 

H I he Diit.fu- e;i*n« v, ith the five brarahftns whom BQllalu>e>iu iriu<|<! ku/)leeuus, hut the refused to e.iakf 
them kot^evuu.', because they w ould not acknowledge themsehes to he theservanu of th^ brumhuus. 
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The members of a shrotri^Ti faiiiily,by marrying amongst kool^iius for fliree or four 
generations, are raised to great honour, and, at the feasts, first receive garlands of 
fiowera, and the red paint on their foreheads. Some of the kayust’hu kooleeniis marry 
thirty or fort^nviyes. 

Tliekayost’ blfs perforuf t1\ same daily ceremonifis as tli 9 lu amhuns, but they select 
thei^ prayers from the tuntnij^ They are iy <;eneral alje to read and ^vvilc; a fevr 
!'( ad the Vorks of the poets and the medical shastrus; and some undersland medicine 
better than the voidyus. Amon^ them arc found merchants, sliop-keepers, farmers, 
clerks, &c. iniJengaKhe brarnmms are far more numerous than the kayuslMuis,yel, 
ill proportion to their numbers, there are more rich kaynst’hns than brarnhiins.'^ 

3«’ C/c^’S. From the union of a hrnmluin and a vohliya arose the Grmdhn-vrmiksj+or 

• * * • 

The shop of ai'cspectaiile Hindoo druggist contains many hundred kinds 
ofdrugs and spices; ai#(l some are rirh. iliis class ofslioodrys arc farmers, 

merchants, servants, &c. Tiny marry among themselv es, i)iit bramhrms shew them a 
degree ofrespect, by visitiii^ir.fiiu aiul eatins;. sweetmeats at their houses. They ey# 
pend large sum^ at feasts, w hen, to please their gucs^, tliey cmj:)Ioy bramhun cooks. 

• i 

Atli Class. From a bramlmn and a voi.-’hyn also arOvSe the Kasharees, or brass fotffid- 
fj'.f. More than fHly articles of bra«s, copper, and mix<'d metal, are made for sale by 
this cast; some of them, hov/ever. are of coarse and clumsy manufacture. Indivi- 
duals of this cast are found amongst husbandmen, labourers, servants, &c. Theif 

• ^ m m 

matrimonial alliances arc contracted amongHheraselvfes; few are rich, and the very 

• t 

poor are few : they read and Vrite better tha\j manypther shoodrns ; and a few read 
tlie Bengalee franslaliorfi of the Ilamaynfiri, Muhabhariitn, &c. 

bfh Class. From a bramhun and a voishyji arose the SJnmkhii-viiniksjJ or shell- 
arniinKnl maLi rs : these ornaments, \j^ora by females oti the wrist, arc prescribed by 

* They liavp aC-iiiircd M calflf In tlie service oC JVlusulaiaiiij and JEuropcans. f GOudbu, a smtll; 

vuiiik, alruder. ^ t Shunkhu, a bhell. 


J 
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tile slmstrj. ♦ In Calcutta and its neighbourhood, Avomeri wear six or eight of these 
rings oil each Avrist; and in the east of Bengal Hicj co\ or the lower part of the arm* 
Avith them. The prices vary from one to eight ruojjec?^ a set, ol’six or eigfit for 
each wrist; joined sets, Avhich will cover the arm up to Iheelbow, are^old at ditler- 
ent prices from ten to twenty roopees : the Matter Aviil las-l during (aVo or three ge- 
nerations but Avhen six or eigld'^onlv are worn loose/n^ach arm^ 4 hey break in 
three or four years. Persoui of this cast have become farmers, labourers, Avhile 
individuals from other casts have begun to follow the occupation of shunkhtj*vaniks| 
though not favourable to the acquisition of wealth. Except in large toAvns, this or- 
der of shoodros is not numerous. 

Gtii Class. From a kdiiitriyn and a female shobdrri arose the Agoorces, or htn* 
handimn s but many oilier shouJras,i are, employed as farmers. 


The Bengal farmers, according to are the tenants of the |lonourabIe Com- 
pany; according to others, of tlio j imidarns.T or land-holders. Whether the jiimi- 
diriis 1)0 the actn’al or the nonnnal projydetors of the lahd, I leaA e to be decided by 
others; (hey collect and pay the land-tax (o government, according to a uegular written 
assossinont, and are permitted to levy upon the uj'jon an average, as much 

as lour anasi for every roopee paid to government ; added to which, tlioy constantly 

• •• 

draw money from tuc tenants f(.r servants’ wa«-<\s, as jjrescnts (frem new Icjiants), 

gids towards tlie marriage expcnces oVtIicir cliildrcti, 

• • 

c 

r 

The firmfrs in general olitaifi only a bSre rnaintonnnoe from tl^eir labours, and Ave 
in vain look amongst them for a i)o](I, jiappv, and indt'pendent yeomanry,. as in Eng- 
land a f(‘W are able to pay their rents liefore the harvei^t, Init many ^)orrow upon 
the credit of the cr Dp, and pay after harvest. The groat body of the IJengal farm- 
ers, however, are the mefe servaiitb^otthc corn-mcixhnnt, Avbo engages to pay the 

• * * 

♦ At Ihp hoMrof n fcinale leavuWierornamcnfs (a u(inm"npTrr 'fip pIcMMS : soinctiwir^ (« her ppirifiial 
or in tbo r.niily (trica. A pprK iri ml beqiiuafhinjc ‘•ornfilhinr; tn tlm^r jxjr*'Ori^» fulloxua (o Ifir nrxt 
11 orld with nnalljomn^. f From jurnGun, J md, and daru, a * An .in:t iinhont l»-o-prnre 

J .u;;lish. fy One rtuNui In a^thnij^Rud villa^psi may be foaad possessed of jneavthj and on^io Ihrcfi 
who posfacwcB^ortY or fifty cattle, and h not in debt. 
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agent of the janiidaro the fent for the cultivator, and the farmer agrees to surrender 
•all the produce ot his laiid to the cbrn-inerchant, and to receive from him what i» 
necessary for the mainleuance Of his family till the harvest. If the produce be more 
than the deUl^ the farmer receives the siiiplus. If it be less, it is witten as debt in 
his name, and fe engagesr to pay it eut*of the pr( dnee of the next year. When he is 
unfortuilate iiAis harvt’sf^the poor farmer’s little all is sold by the corn- merchant, 
anj he is turned oi>t upon t^je unfeeling wgild, to beg Jiis Inead as a rel’gious men- 
dicant, or, to perish. 


^The tax Co|npany, I rvm informed by the naiives, is in proportion to the va- 
lue of the land : in sonic places, where the muiliCMy plant for s/Jk*n orms is reared, 
the tax is more than five roopoes a bigha; wlierc rice, &:c. are cnUi’ialed, ll:e tax 
l^uclitalwfB iVoyi eight ^anas to two roo])ees the bigha. 

• • •»«?• 

About the midiie of February, if there *541 ould be rain, the farmov plougisf Ids 

ground for rice for the first time; and again in March or April : the last ploughing 
is perforiiied with great car^*, and if^tlierc have been rain, the ground is wccdeci^ 
♦Sometimes raiu, at this period, is delay ed fifteen dr.ys*or a month; but in all cases the 
land is ploughed three tinfes bcfoi;c sow ing. Tw o good bull^chs, w crlh from eight (o 

A bi?ha is in ‘ome parrs ( iebty, inolher^ f i£:l^l*-lhrcc, and in olher'^ cigh'y-Krt rn cubias srnarc. TI:o landg 
on wliirh liir indij^o is » ll^!i^a1rd alo j a ’•,*:! ;i< r. '^'r tax than rit^’ laj.d.s. “ T ht* iia.mili'Cturr of ii.<li«« nj)- 
j:eais to liMvo hern kiiou n nia! j tarl m d in ai.a ; i ilc carli(»t | :otio«!,sa>s lUr. Cokbinukn. i ron- (his loun- 
( ry , ^^hriioc 5 lie d yo oljialn.i y s i»an*o^ ! .iii r po rnrfontly sny p}i« d with it , until the prod ur<* oj A mci u a tn* 
i^fosH-d tlu' uiaiKot. W iihin a vrr\ Ir.io period, (ho onterprizr ofa fVv, F utopoans in Pi'ra;.'.'! hris revi\( il iho ejf» 
VonaliaiioS indij^o, hut il has hen Mfi-Uy na.nufarUtird hv thnoselvos.# ofthf^riiios, by i»hirli (he 

iiifjjjrf) i. iiaido, domand- aikilful and o.v poriorerd eye. *1 he indigo uf*Brnf;aI. .a Taras itv ratnial qualilv n r.y 
1 'esoU‘ly eoDsidered , is supej'lor to ihat*(^f North Aiiiei iea.fiijd ei^ul ?u the ht.'-.t of *^011(1) .Aiittrird. nittlCy how- 
ever, ha* liitbes fQ hi-tn -aitjj d i)y the fcv.krn ii. The Mftw;^ful pTanters aie IVtv ; ihe unsiiccessfulj uumer- 

.UK.” * • , ’ 

f ^ Reiinfil plough is the mo t ii MuTK’riit imr.p/e. tihlc ’ ItconsT't'^ o- :r r'rf Acd piece cfwood, sli.irp- 

/•ued at one end, and covered with ti plate of 111*11 v.hit !» forms ihe p^iouj;h-.'hare. A t\oodcn handle, about two' 
ti et is fi ved 1*1 the other end ero^^-v, a;, r : nad in jlie ir.IdJl straight pir ec ot u ood, or bamboo, railed 

fhf eC'slju, wiMrii f;ocs betneen the hulloeks, and f.tjls onlhe middleof they oke, to v.l'ieli it ban«s by intrn^ ot 'i 
pe^, and is tied !)> a strinpf. The^dk^ is a neat in>lriimenf. ttnd liesover the tiecks rl two bullock?, just h<T(?ie 
the Uup'p. and has 1114^ pe^s deseending^ on (he sid«‘ of each hnlhuk's neck, by mcar.? t'f Mitjeh it i'^ tw i’ i- it- :i 
cord underfhe thro.'i:. There isii^ly one man,. t boy, toeachpleu-h, wliolwithone hand lo.Uhi ifte jderfJj, r t uitli 
the other guides the animals, by pulling^ijcm tins or that way by ihclail,and diivinsrif^na forward v d 5 i a tnek. 

.f ‘2 
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sixteen roopces etu!?, nifl plough, in one season, fifkvn or twriiiy bighas of land, 
and, if very good oitlle, twenty-five biglias.* Aloi ses are never used in agriculture^. 

The tarnier^f about the beginning, of May, casts his seed into the g 4 «ound, in much 
the same manner as the English fariYier ; aiuUnirrows it :th an instalment like a lad- 
der; upon which a man^ stands IcyproKs it down. 

• t I * 

After sowing, the held is watclied during the day <o keep offtlie birds. • If there 

should not be rain in lour or five days after sowing, and if the sun should be very hot, 

the seed is nearly destroyed, and in some cases, tlie ploughkig aiid«5^o\ving are re- 

«• < * 

peated. The larmer ineserves life best of his corn for seed; twenty-four pounds of • 
which, worth about two anas, are in general suHicient for one bigha. Should he he 
obliged to buy seed, it w ill cost double the sum it would have done in the time ol 
harvest. 

When the rice has grown half a foot high, the farmer, to prevent its becoming too 
rank, also to loosen the earft'i, and destroy the w c (xls,<dra\v6 over it a piece of wood 
with spikes in it ; and wdion itjs a root high, he weeds it.f 

,The corn being nearly fipe, the fanner erects a’ stage of bamboos in Ids field, suf- 
ficiently high to be a refugd t]’o«i wild beabtV, ^covers it with thatek, and places a ser- 
vant there to waUb, esyreciallv duritiir the night. When a bullalo, or a wild ho.:, 
comes into tlie field, the keer^er takes a w’i>p of lighted straw in one hand, and in tlie 
oilier a dried skin conteimVp^ broken lirlcks, pots, See. Iiound up on all sides, and in 
thh. TuaniKM’ he approaches tlie andua!*, shaking his lighted straw, and making aloud 
ludse, on tv!i k immediately run - aw^ay* " c ‘ 

r 

* TIk' -Isa'tf ii (]\n 1 Js, t!mt llir luisfrLswur.r.n ■•Ji.-ill not with Icjss than four l)uHo( kvj'fU this i- no/ . 

ed to, as jjirni;. ;n • iif-t rich r.nowg;}! to hay ard laainlait; Toiir li a farmer ploii/;h witJj a or n Iml- 

lo'.li, arid Df'l v\:i!) a half, thf sifiasrru pr«no«Rrf^i.aU ttr- pnalura* af his n><>»nd uiKliNUi, and utitif to hc^ ris^d fa 
any r< rii.MO’.is rr i j v^ay. It has ?r{*<:o|>ie quitr’Vommon, hdwever, at pn'stnt, io plough willi hullor ks, and in tl»c 
^os'erii jjar;- of .1 many 3 <>kc cowk to the pioug;li. • i . . 

+ LaraX aTu r ii ij i, i.crji ploughed, is clranr-d « ith ri Imir hookrd knih*, called nirence ; ami. as it becomn 
inconceiv.ihix ni4?rt‘ foil than iiiringland,th5\s part of the farmer’s Jabonr is ver;^ great. very r\eel!(»nt iij- 

sfrument in the form (vf » hue, u iflui handle about two feet and a half ^I'jnjjj'tuid the iron as wide andstronj; a 
spiuie, cabled ukooJJulu, answers the jiurposc of spade and hoe. 
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In the mKlillc of August, »boui (bur mouths after sowing, the farmer <;uts his corn 
witPi a sickle resembling in s;»apc tlui% used in Enghind ; the corn is then bound in 
sheaves, and thrown on the ^roiuul, where .it remains two or three dajs : it is never 
reared uptocif^^: some even carry it home the day it is cul. Eight pe^jpoiis will cut a 
bigha in a day. Each labourer receives iibout two-pence a clay, beside tobacco, oil to 
rub on his bodyf S6C. ^ Whi^^ corn is dry, the haiVest-folks generally put the 
-sheaves, whit h are v^uy light, on their heads, and carry them home, each person tak- 
ing twenty, thirtv, or forty small sheaves: a few farmers carry tlie produce on bul- 
locks, The poor are permitted to glean the fields after harvest, as in Europe. 

• • 

The rice having been brougl!l !;c»me, some pile it in round stackvS, and others imme- 
diately separate it from tlic husk with ljulloeks; in performing which operation, the 

farmer fastens two or more bullocks together, side by side, and drives them round 

* * * * 

upon a quantity of sheave^ spi c'ad upon tlie ground : in about three hours, one layer, 
weighing about thirty mnuis, will thus Im trodden out. Tlie Bengal timers *’ muzzle 
the ox in treading out the corn,’ till the upper sheaves are trodden to mere straw, 
and then unmuzzie them ; a t xw muzzle them altogethft’.^ ■ fhe corn has been 

separated from the straw, one person lets it fall fnmi his hands, w hile’others, with 
large hand-fiuis, w innow which oj¥ ration having been perfbrnK ti, tlie farmer either 
deposits Die corn in what is calleti a gola, or sends it to the corii-mcrcliunt, to clpar 
off his debt. — Tike gola is a low rou/i Jliouso, in which •the coin is deposited upon a 
stage, and held in on all sides by a frame of beftnboos lined w ith mats, containing a 
door*in the side. — The*farnt^r piles his straw in stacks, and sells it, or gives it tolui^ 
cattle. In Bengal, grass is never cut and dijed like 1^^* f and in the dry season when 
there is no grass, cattle are fed with straw" : iJie s^ytlfe is unknown to the Bengal far- 
mer, who cut?yeven Ids grass with the siuidc. 

In April, the farmer sows other lands for Ids second and principal harvest; at 
whicli lime, as it is meant to be transplaiffcd, he s^lws a gn'oat quantity of rice in a spudJ 
space. About the midd^'c^Muly, he ploughs another piece of’ground, which, as the 
rains have set ili, is now become as soft as junil, and to this place he transplant tha 

♦*Soni# fiirnuT^ pay tlic Iubc<ur0r» i/iliiriJ, 
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rice which Jie sowed in April, and which is embanlied to retain the water. Tlte 
rice stands in water, more or k*sS, during the three following inontlis : if there slu.uhl 
be a delicicnry of* rain after the transplanting, the farmer resorts to watering tiie 
field. In I^ovembcr or December he reaps this crop, which is jrc4fter or less Ilian 
the former according to the soil and siruati.on. 

For watering land, an instrument called a jaiitu is often used in the north of Ben- 
gal : it consists of a hollow froiigli of wood| about fifteen feet long, six inohes wide, 
and ten inches deep, and w liicli is placed on an horizontal beam, Ijing on bamboos fix- 
ed in the brink ol‘a pond, or river, in the form of a gallows. One criil of the trough 
rests upon the brpik, where a gutter is prepared to carry off the water; and the other 
is dipped in the water, by a man standing on a stage near that encl^ and plunging it 
ill with his foot. A long bauiboo, with a large weiglit of earth at the Ihrther end 
of it, is fastened to tliat end ofthejantu near the river, aryl pasj:ing over t]:c* gidlows 

before mentioflhfisl, poises up the jantii full of water, and causfs it toeibnty iUi iliiao 
. . * « * # " ■ 
tlio gutter. One janlii w ill raise water three feet ; and by placing these trouf lfs or.o 

above another, water may fcATaised to any htiglU. uSoaiotimes, w here (lu* is 

greater, thc'watcr is throw n into snuifl rcser\h>irs or jiils, at a propin* la ight above 

me:! other, and sufilciently deep to admit thd npxl jae.hry) bo pltingfd low eiio;i 5 :h 

to hii it. Water is soinetinit this/, conveyed to ‘U k* d: fance c^fa ml!'' ( i' more, n; 

every side ofa large reservoiir ofwatcr. I:i Wher parts of j3engal,phcy lia\e e;::« r- 

« :aothods of raising water, hut the principle is the .same; in ih; south, 1 Lcli* \ « , 

t^,.ey coiiiiii eiily use ba-hi is, 

here the lands are good, end !;y the -ide of water which will not be dried 

up till the plant is matured, a tlii-rd Tiarvest i , obtaincvl. " ^ In Jnninry, the farmer 

sows rice on slt[i t of land nc:ir waiter, and, as it grows, wat^ rs it like a garden. ItAIie 
water ret ire to a great distance^ he (vans])!nnt.s it* nearer to the water; and about the 
middle or close of April, he cpts 

« 

liicc is the '-vtab of lir* in nengn', far beyond whal bi o.ad is in Eftgland : and in- 
deed boil^d rice, wiia grern-j spiers, <s:c. fried in oil, almost tlie only food of the 

* A Unurli Ijc:’vc»L ia uiUtviDfu in (U?! IJIiiarcnore and oth^r liiiit: Ic(s. 
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natives. Split pease bpiled^or fried fish, are someliaies added, accordiij" to a per- 
sun’b taste and cast. Flesh, milk, ui^l wheat Hour, are comparatively little eaten : 
flesh is forbidden by the rules of .the cast,-^ and milk is too dear for the great body 
oftlie people, #/cept in very small quantities. A Hindoo should not be capricious 
about his fodJ, unless he be rich, and tJien indeed Ids dish may be made up in twel 5 ^ 7 
dift’ereiit ways, ^ther sweet or acid, hot with spicesj or cooled with greens, roots, 
fruits, &c. The Hindoos eat vast quantities ofsweatmcats: prepared chiefly with 
rice and sugar. 

In those countries wjiere the greatest quantities are produced, in a plentiful sea* 

^ son* ric- not sopanitetl froHi die r.v-V. Ik sold at alfout four munsf for a roopee; in 

the neighbourhood of great cities, and at a distance from the corn districts, the price 

is necessarily higher. In cleaning the rice, more than half is found to be busk. The 

petson wlio sepWates il from the liusk,^ receive s for Ids trouble, out of sixteen sers, 

about one scr, tt)g ether wilti that wdiich falls as dust iu the cleaning Such rice as 

people of the middling ranks eat, is sold, in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, at one 

roopee eiglit anas, <'r two roop 4 }es^ a niaii ; but in the disft'icts where the land is 

productive, rice is* extremely cheap, not being more lljnn ten or twelve anas a muji, 

* * • • 

In some districts the rice is^Try whitf^lliin, and snuril, and is ( steemed the host; 

in others it is much larger in size, but neither so cit'an ror so sweet. The district:; 

about Patna, Run^ore, Dinagepore, J^n.y ipore, Dliali^i * iiarbhoom, &;c. produce 

very great quantities of rice; from which places it^s sent to Calcutta, Moorshudabad^ 

and o tiler large cities. 

r 

In the year 1767, there was a famine in when eight out ol every ten per- 

♦ Nothing can ric<^ptl the ahhoft'ence expressed by tI»V Hin<b>cs at (he id- n nriviUir;: rriws, and eathip; beef, 
and yel the vedii itsolC commands the pfluiKhter of emvs f.rrsaeiiru’o, and i il poov.iniH relate, tliat at a sacri* 
li. e offered by Vishvirami(r&, llie bramhhns devoured 30.000 eov^s wliieli fuid heen olieird in sacriliec. 

i Thai is, nboul 320 lbs, 

J Rice is separated from (he husk by* <Iie dlienkee or pedal, UicU ; 'rt%p near (lie bouse, and used ud»>n- 
rvcr needed. In lar^e (ow ns, eleaoin^ice is a (r.ade, ft>ll.iwed by dillerenl ensts. As (lie rice is made wr( be- 
fore it is cleaned, the Hindoos ar^ often upbraided ris bavins: b>5.( ta;d by eacin^ rite n hicli has been mad« v et 
by Mu-iulinans, and others. ^ 

4 In the Punjab, in 1783, a million of ^oople arc said (o have died by famine. 
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•^ons are said to have died. The year before the ramrac, the harvest was deficient 
through the want of rain, and during the next year there was comparatively no rain. 
Those pos'^essod of properl y were ablcy of course, to procure provisions better than 
others;, and n>ore of them survived; but in some houses, not more tiftin one person, 
and in others not a soul, was left alive ! 


Beside rice, the Bengal f^irmer cultivates wheat, barlo'^, p\ilsc or ligutninoiis pjant? 
of different sorts, mustard, ^ the indigo plant, linseed, turnips, radish '« of^^ne kind, 
sugar-canes, ginger, turmeric, tobacco, &c. In sluuly situations, where t!>e soil is 
rich and loamy, ginger and turmeric flourish; the former is UMially mdd green; uiul 
only a small portion dried consumption ; the latter is sold in a [>o\vdeii‘ 1 state. 
Amongst other kinds of pulse, the principal are, mfisiioor ijf and bootul The cul- 
tivation of the plantain is la profitable brancdi of hu-handry. 


Trees areTehtcd in Bengal : a tree for one ro(>pec^ annually a cocoa- nu*, 

for eight anas; a jack, one roopee ; a tamariiul, one roopee; a betel- nnl, four anas, 

a lain, four anas ; a date,. t^« ^Oas; a vilwh, fouf a«as ; a lime tree, four anas. 

* # . 

The palms are. rented i^artly for the sake of the liquor which is extracted from thorn: 

• • * 

with the juice of the c^ilo, mollifies and sngaware madepand the juice ofthe lain is 
WiCii like The triinks oi' sonic of the tain trees preseat the appearance of a se- 

ries of steps, the hark liaviqg been cut at interstices from top tr/dioltoin, to permit 
the juice to ooze out. Tl.e lirjifoV falls from a stick (drjven into the trunk) into « 
pail suspended from tlie h e *. 

« « * * ' , 

* Threfl k-n.li :irfj HsirvUy rit;. * 1 . r.lvt’!', nnd sliw Gti-fth!ir-h:i. T^ic first is the r>.l#*rinr(L 

•f VlrsM n '■ ’H. i Ciit.'r rul.-iiiHj n ' Vfliu'liw* kiiip^s f«>rim'rly jjljinted, as ?iAs of merit, as laany ;i> n !(:>;•- 
drel th iM viu \ finnafo tree'^ in '’’nr or liSf. 'J, :iuti tf ivc them (o the brarnhiins, or to th« pnblic, /j'hi* on a.nd, ‘:?ys 
the auCuo- of IL ' .iTriCs on tlu* 1 1 .i hani!: y ami 1 ntetnat Commerce of lieTis;a^ ‘‘ is whal chif*li ^ coutnbn ;e> h» .i{- 
tach »!t»‘ pe naor (<* !ils native soil. TI ' {Vel • a siipcrstitio is jire.lilrction for the tree:^ plantedl by hi - anr** lor, 
mn l it 'rive-.co »r. i t ;in I even pr ait Iro .j frui',, (Iri iiard , of nnn^o tree-' diver-iry the jdairLH in en-iy part 
of Ben 2 :-il. J 'o d<-licio«ls fniit, tyttiheiamlv borne by Ifiem.lfrfi hojefsorrie vari»’lv m the diet <»f flie loffian, 
and air trj'- him .".a: id cat ion and even iiourithinenl. The pabnvia abounds in Vehar: the jni( extracted by 
T50un lit>£, it> som i become.^, nfien fernieriled, an inb)Aic,fljn» bevera^^e, wJiirli u cn^crly -ouf^lu by miineroui 
native-., uho viiii t . !,(- precepi^of both the Hindoo and Mahomedan relikion^, by tlo* tjhf of inebriating liqoor:^. 
The eor > i tri' iHi iv--' n tho-,e irt-. of Bengal which are not remoie from the tropic ; rinl contains ft milky 
juice grateful to Ue palate, and ib so much nought by llic Indian, that it even kecoinck an object of e:tportati«u 

to 
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T awards the latter edd of OctolJer, the farmer sows wheat, or any of the other ar- 
iich i mentioned above, on new landL^ or on that from which the first harvest of rice 
wap aised; and in the beginning of Marcb^^ the wdieat, barley, &c. are ripe. These 
kin;i ofgraift^are cut with’ the sickle; they are not trodden out by oxen, but beaten 
witii a stick ; and lire laid .up in golasr , The price of wheat, in plentiful times and 
places, is abpui^ one mun^l^d of barley about two for a roopec. The natives 

ofHengal seldom eat whew or barley, so tliAt the consumption of these articles in the 
lower p!y>vinces is not great ; the few who do, boil the wheat I ke rice, and eat it with 
greens and spices fried in oil.^ Harley is sometimes fried and pounded, and the flour 
eaten^ mixed^ith inglasses, sugar, 'Curds, tamarinds, plantains, or some other vege- 
tiible; and is also offered to tlie gods and deceastKl ancestors. In some of the upper 
provinces, the wheat and barley are very excellent; and in those parts the consump- 
tion is considerable. 

TJie differoni kinils of |tnlse cultivated in Bengal are commonly s%^!k, and fried for 
food ; pulse makes also a part ofthe ofierings to the gods ; the comsumption istheve- 
fore pretty large. Pease are sgld.at three or four mu?is for the roopee. 

From the seeds of the^hiustard pjatft the nativ'4« make the common oil, which they 

to distant provinces. The date tree pjrows every where, but e-pecia!!y in \ ehnr ; the wounded trunk of ^bi$ 
tree yields a juice which is similar to that of the la, and from u su^ar is not unfrequently extracted. 

Planfations ofarecaafe cumm'ou in lhiM'enlrical*pai’lsoi Br*nsal; its which is universally consumed through- 
out India, tiilbrds considerable profit to the planters. The htfs^la thrives even on the poorest soils, and abounds 
in 11*1' hilly districts ; iJ.<» iiilhstr-d cMb are CM u lent and iintr iiieus, . .:d > ieUl l>y distniatloii an intoxicating spi- 
nl ; and the €»il, vv.'ijeh is cxprc'^ed fio»u its seeds, is, in mountaiiiuuh countries, a rornmon -iihatilute for butter. 
— (Jhunps of l)arnl>Oi)s, which, vv hen once planted, continpr to llousisli^so*bfbg as they an* 1 )(»i.*tf)o abruptly thin- 
J'.ed, supply lite peasant with materials for his lmildin;»s, and ma^^ abtj yield him pmfu.'’ Ti>e bamboo is appli- 
ed to iiiiMiincrabte uses by the native's : as, fur the roofs.* sides, and door- of their houses ; (he oars anil 
roofs of tlieir theii baskets, luab, u abrellas, yeUce*, palannucens. li hin« rods, scafioidtng, ladders, 

frames for clay idols; &e. Sic. • A native chiisliari uas one day, in the {)res>*r: e «'f the author, shewing the 
necessity and importaiiccof early discipline: to illiistratt' ids proposition, he relVtred to the bamboo used in a 
wedding pnlnnqucen, which, w lieu quite young, i* bent at both ends, to rest (oi (he hearers* shoulders, and is 
tied and made to grow in this shape, which it retains ever n^urr, so that, at thfr liioe of cutting, it is fit for use. 

• • • • 

* Flour is ground by the hand, by different ca#ls of Jlindoos. and iji»t uufrequently by womrn. The stones me 
round, about three cubits in j^rcumference, and are made rough on the face with a chissel, and laid one upon 
another, with a hfAc in the centre ofthe uppermost to let down the corn. A piece of wood as a handle it 

faslcued in lUc appermoat, Hakiyg h^Id of which the p<Ts<in turns it round, and the flour faiU out at the cdgei, 

K 
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generally usje for iampS;, for anointing (heir bodies:, andYor mixing with their boiled 
rice ; the refuse oi t!ie seed they give to caUlo*t‘or food. cheap, tins oil is 

sold at ten or eleven the? roopee.^—Froni tljo'seed of the sesumuiii lljry also 
make oil, whirh is used in tiic same manner as the iasl ; the voiJyps ^llso use it as a 
iiieihchie. — From the seed oftlio ilax plant"! they inake^ lifiseed oil, wliieli is eaten, 
burnt in lamps, and used to aneiift the bodv. 'fhe usually ’m»\es mustard 

seed willi this, to promote tjie ex[)ression of tlie oil, vvhicli fif> injui-es its <|uali(v, that 
it is unut for painting, &c. Of the ptire tiuseej) oil. four or li\c‘ scr-, aiul oftfit^ 
mixed, ten sers, arc sold for a roopce. (’ows eat (lie refuse oldlie seed atler the oil 
is extracted. — From the seeds oftho (arrjgooiie plautphe natives luake^tlie oi! wlu^di 
goes by this name, and which is only used lamps : it is sold at lutdve sers fora 
roopee. — From the seeds of (he ricinu'i, castor oil is juadc, which is used fur lasnps, 
and also as a medicine for tlie rlicumati^m. 

The cotton ipiiint i- extensively ce.iiiva<ed in tlie fannci’s of Bengnl. who sow the 
seed in October, aiid gather the produce in April, Mav or June. After tlu' finiirt; 
Vas dried the seed vessels, lee fakes out the cipton, and sells it to iiH rcliaut- and 
otijers, in plenfiful soasons, vA. fear roopees the; m in, but when more scarce, at -ix and 
even eight roopees. 

ft 

Opium, says; Air. Culeiu ook^, i- pr^>\ided in fhe provinces of V«di .r and Ber.nre';. 
T.;::; rnoU tedious occupnF.':! {h \ • -A g iFieriUg l(;o opx^im, * wliich (or more than 
a fortuigdit empioys: sowra! r.-ons ia mrkiag iavisious iti eacli cri[)suJo iti thi o\ ri!- 
\\) \ cOi;l scraping oh* the exuded, juic" in t':r- morning. If the giaxiler labom- b;* co:;- 
siderr'l, fae pi .nlucc of^i o i .pr.i'of puy^y, reckoned at seven raopees eight ana -, is 
not marc ad\ Liatr ;eous than tlie eullis ai ion of corn. 

Tuhacr p :t is xrobable' redds the «art^e wrijer, wj»s uu}>nown to India, as \V(dl i\s 

to Europ g i; :f;: Mio discovery of Aajorica, lllipp(‘ars, (ho*ni a proedamatiou <»f Ja- 

X. 

« A i Ti’j iUt y.',() ‘j'fi'.unJi: : (ortj i? a inun. + The uutivc; know nolhin;; of iffo u.sc of tU‘u !.!<« « 
make thread. 
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jia 111 ; eel ’s, nu iitioiiod by thaf |irince in his own nionioirsj that it was introduced by Eu- 
j^jprniis iiilo India, either in liis, i r in the prt cedin" rei^n. The plant is now culti- 
vat^‘(i HI e\ory part of II indoo^Chan. ItTcepiocs ns oood soil as opium, and tlie 
<ri «:r=nd must as^ well inaMuiv-d. Tljr:U«]» il 1 (* not <d)s(flutely Jiinittd to the same 

pro', inces, its culture pn \ aihs mosily iii'tliie northern v.vA western districts. It is Ihiii- 

• - * • 

ly scattered in l!ie so!it lu mand ra>tern pro\inc4';;® la il is seldom seen but 

u/rop made irrouud ; in those it occupies the ^rieatest part oftl’.e rich land, wldcli ii 
* • . " ' • • * ^ * 
iuteispm’^ed amoa^ tlio habitatieao of the peasantry. 

anj turni^V^ are eaten raw I'.y tlio natives, cr frit^d and eaten with rice; 
j never .y;iven to cattle '/lie e^<;^ jihint, aiui^sex era! species of capsicum, sa\s 
i)r. < hijey, ere also cuJti\;iU:d in Helical. Ti.eii uit ofthis ]>!ant is much used all o\cr 
Jnuja as an ai ticle ol food, as is the ca iiin tc? c:\e a pur.gcnt taste to v^c veral Iri^ 
dian diM’frs. t)tlier plants also are ceJeivated as articlc^s of food. The cucurbi* 
taceous ]>!ands ure often so>^ii in the holds : t!:e sorts most cuUivatecKnT* cucumbers 
oTmco srrts, kurria,- 1in'\ doodi.kooshee,^ jhin^a,^ ti;ri,ee,^^ kankrobp" laoo,* 
k iddoo,*' inroim r ./ or priupkin.. The three last are Kull’#red to run upon the tbatcl 
ot t'le huts ot' t!;e.poor, and sonicitiines^upon a*l)and>oo staie, ami protiiirc’ fi nit suf 
iicient for tlie ('Xpenditnre o*ftl:(^ cuhiia^us, Ix'-ide^ furmslnrir;’ a hiii^e quantity for 
the mai kit. 4'lie swet't ptuditoo am.lher viiiiolv of a white colour, and a small 
•pccies of yam, the root olTvliicb is In: of a i;o#se\s are cultivated ia 

.Hen^nl. I'hree variotios <d the knehof ol tlu' Hindoos occupies a considerable por- 
ti.tn oi d;e -^di ut's* !i:e thslrWs, and the pro b:ce i*s a. important as potatoes to the 
]nM>[de of I land |l d'iie su^virraiie is piTdly j;ei;erpli^*Citllr.';’;k’d ui ; num- 

ber:. phuM lii:.- cane inV(;rnei> ofllu'ir holds, tjial tjjoymay obkim mu !as>es for (heir 
private The fidilowiiii;' is the me thod ol^uitivatiois . ni ?»oij‘ch, at tlie time 

oi’cLiMru^ the caru's, the fanner cud? cjfftlie (ops, and plant> tlicm in mud, by the slue 

1 Solrjurin .nr!.>»q,rr.;v. V’ Moi;ioritka r:^ran(f'i. p.ii'ui i>ila ciJruUr^. 1 ri’ichoiJimilirs ai:^una 

ti LutTa ricuini’‘* w (*i, 7 (ik a mi \(S. Cucui' S;la la i) Cutiti t»Ua alba. 

i'uriu i ppj’O. , ^ -} C onvtTh iihi.- b:iniUi:i, I Arum esculcnUim. 

nn ilidNtutc of Ag'icuUiue iji ihctli-okf ; jf r. ry/'port*, by llic Rev. Dr. Carey, jlsiutic 

K^uarc/!'.}, \<> 1 . . 
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piece of waier. They remain in this state about ten^)r fifteen days, during which 
time he ploughs the ground which is to receive? them ei^ht or ten times over, till tlit^ 
earth is reduced to powder. Taking the cuttings out ot the mud, he strips otTall the 
leaves a secoml time, and makes the stalk quite smooth ; and then p^lanit5> them in holes 
made at proper distances, putting two or three cuttings in each hole At this time 
lie ^vaters and raises tUot moiild ro<^uid them ; some put the refuse of linseed mixed with 
water upon the soil which, surrounds them. In general, alput this time rain de^ 
scends.^ In tv/enty days more he weeds the ground around the young c»uu’s, arui, 
should there have been no rain, he again waters them. I he lea\es luivc now put 
forth, and the > oung plants arisen : he strips these leaves pantly oil, «‘nd wraps 1 lem 
round the cane:-, that the wind may liave access to the plants ; and he repeats th.s ♦ 
several times, and waters and weeds them as it may bo needful during the six f >lIow- 
ing months. iu December or .lamiarv. he cuts the eanes^ and sells them in thr 
market, or makes molasses.! 

The mill used in this work is ofihe most sininb'ioul cliunsy Ciiri^^lr'.tction' the triv^k 
of a tree, about seven ciiluts long, is put into the? eaVth to the depi!i of abuut I vo 

" * r 

* Thf* Hfnffal culfiir:jfor, tt«o«iir!» (k'-lJintr of n blrorncirr. 'n rominou! v vrry ^^^ipicioiu in lii*- proiju isurri/ . s 
lUc weather. lii'.- rravonipjs;?, «>n f#.»- ■.(!! }«t< ;ni* tly |jk<‘ «ti<» \ i. J. A' in 

• omr pnrts of {be year bis alt (mi i:un. fi<* )i “ < IctJik without utitri , ‘ r;tn iVeJ 

the force of the latter v. {):■;! .ippl r ! to (he xv eke iL much mcM^o stronely a per'iow living ii\ a 

4 limaie like that ot r.;;<:luu ). ,* ^ 

• . 

4 The sn;:;:irr ?•: «*, ' i v- •!: ’-'hroi.I.e, vA* >, very iirure v :i« cnrccly koowu the tif 

Europe, zrevf luvurianily IJeiryilin the limes. India it wa*' iui' oiiuted iir.«v Ar; .m;i , 

and thence into l,ttro])e a;ui Atrtf .i. A auld' :» i; c ».i iln' pr.r«* fjfsu<:!;ar in (Irerif Ilritaiit. j)arily t .nt»rd l)y a fai- 
lure, :n the crops of (ho V\ fsj jjart! ■ liy nio i ;u'f s-avinj^ roiiiuimption of ;»rli( le tio ou-lont Loroj>»», 

was Ifii nsa sri iou- evil l)y (he lii-tisi noi^o). 'J’hi*»r r\ev were Inrned for rel^.er (fiward^ ; ond no; in 

Tain. An ;;n:i‘<-'diate snjjply was f;ii, rtiunti y ; and the expoi (ation o! sui;ar from Ij<*n^al to liu- 

rop**, which h i < r»mrncriced a few- ye-.r ; ' tiiill ron'iaue'- ; and will, it in itoped, h'^anitualiy incrensrd to 

meet the grow in^ demand for it, From IV'eares to Uuiif^-pnoru, from iforders of As^iam to those of Ku'ukii, 
there :s .'■(•arceiy a tliurict in T5en':;:ai, <i! it dejM-udam proviuces, wlieiem the ii«i 2 ;arcane does not tlourish. It, 
thrive? m'ls e>?j>^ciallj in the provinces of I>u n c- , Vehar. IJ ;'in*;;-pooru , V'ecrhhooiaee, \ unlhiiinanu. and \lcd JiU'C- 
pooiu;;'. siictT'>riillv culti\^ilcd tn all; and lh|rrese«j}> ’o l.p ao other hounds to the pus ihle produeUnn of biiic.jr 
in I3e»i:a) oat (lx. limit.*; of llic dem#!nd and T*oiise<|uefit (eat of it. Tlief^rowth for houie curisUmpf jon,;uid for the 
loland ttaie, i va and it only needs encoiira;![einent to r*|ii!i5 tlie dem.yidfif Europe aim. It ib cheaply pro- 
duced, and frugally matiufaclurcal. Raw bU^ar, prepared in a mode pe|,iji it- to India, hot atial«s<>“>* 
processor m;V.^n.r mu mvado, cosl*le‘?; than five shilliags s>terlio|!j perewt. An e.'iutfi fiuantity of mnsrovado 
•o»ar ini^^ht he here i/vnle at liUlc more than till* cost ; whereas, in tlje Ucilisfl West Indies, it cannot be ufford- 
td fornix times that price, 
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cubits, Icavins; three cubitsabovegfouiH], excavated at the top about a foot deep, and 
perforated, near the bottofu, toletovUthe liquor. Into this excavation tiills another 
trunk of a tree like a pestle; which passes throu:;h a hollow piece of wood resem- 
bling a li<r|i|)Of, in which is placed the cane, cut into small lengths. From this pestle 

is suspended a levl^r, to which five or six bullocks are fastened to dravv it round, and 

* • 

thus bruise the sugarcane* A board is bung to ll>e lever, and stones put on it, to 
preserve the balance. Sometimes a man sits on this board for this purpose, and goes 
rotfnd with the maclunc. T« prevent the lever from sihking dow n, it is tied to the 
top of the triuik wiiich is fastened in the ground. This mill is called Mhhashalu. 

The oil mill is upon the same constructian, but smaller, and requires only one bul- 

• • 

lock. The Miiuloos have another mill, called Cbprkee, which is in the form oftwm 
screws, rolling one upon another. At each end two persons sit to turn the screws 
round ; and in the middle, on each side, two other persons sit, and receive and give 
bark tlw? lengths of the cane till the juice is sufficiently squeezed out. A pan is put 

beneath to receive the iifice, which is afterwards boiled once into molasses, from 

• * ♦ • 

which the Hindoo* malte sugar, sugar-candy^ and many sorts of sweetftieats. 

No argument, says Mr. tofebroojve, occurs against the probability of annotto# 
madder, colVee^ cocoa, cqchineal, and^ev^on tea, thriving in H^;jtish India. India 
<loej, ihi nishaloes, asnfaMlda, beiizoTu, camphire, cardarnun?s, cassia iignea and cas- 
sia }>ucl«, arrangoes, cowries, (dniia root,'^ cinnabar, cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, 
Iiuiio, clopluints’ipcth, gums of vaii(iiis kiiiJs, niothoi* of pearl, pepper, (quicksilver, 
auil ihnharl), from Ciiiiia,) sago, scamnionv, senna, and sallVon; and iiiigLl furnish 
:ijii^e, coriander, and cumin seeds, and many other objects, wliicli it would be tedious* 
to cnumorale. 

The soil oAha low departs of Bengal;as far as the tide roadies, is a porous clay, 
on a sublratum of very black clay, which lies at a greater or less depth, according 
to circumstances. That of tlie middle parts ^f Bengal is a^ ich deep loam, and that 

of the upper parts north of^tlie Ganges, is diversified loam and clay ; most of 

• • 

* China root gyws nuiut^ly on tlie moinitains near 5yihct ; has been introduced ^nto the Misiion CJaiden, 
Ser:iiini>ore, aiid iuight he cuy.ivated to any extenf. 
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^hc lon er lands, on (lie margins of the rivers, bciifg \ . and the higher lands vlaj. 
In some instances, however, this order is inv Qrtod, (lie low er parts being clay, and* 
tl-e high lands ioain. The Hindoos s^ddoin manure: lln'ir iaiid.*’ 


^ V 

The an'tlicr collechod obsorv;. 'ions on (l^e sL’tc' oftlie v.riuisor in IJengal, during 
th-: ^ ; ai IM L whicJi were prr 'entc'ii lo fl.c itiidci’ at lar^e in iIk' turmin- edition : 
V\c re. nit ofTic wiiolo wiiibe (ennu: in i’ e ioliew ii.g sumnan, niiieh he knows not 
V, here lo introduee \‘/ith more p'Mg Tctv '^han In. lhi.v };uiee : 

IVrin lhal ^ il aj:;>car. ;h T.a: in w y.':A il.'' : s ealljiiie eoh^, or harvest, 

soa‘-c>;j, > iz n'cnn ahuid the miudl. '.i .b './Vc iii.bi r (o t !;*■ iniildieol' .hiiinan . tlu.'ther- 
n: >nr'j'er 't‘:.‘e'd 5 in X oveuibcrj ut I’l'.-ui T.^' io bU ; in [L.eL‘niher, I’l cmi (j'o lo >0, 

In li:e devv > season, viz. from tee midi le ( tdaniieiw sanie ? h <1 in 

• 4 

tiu^ t!ier:riomc‘i^r4!va> iVem 71 lob^;. In the Ihnner [:rj 1 upnii v il We-. \ rtud, 
blit afterwards, (in con>e<jUCiice cl ti-e iiaz.ue-^ c.{ (lie* ai ino-i'la i c' n i.c eaun >, m- 


eig and the theriiioii]'. ter a rC^ lAled itp lo S.O. J*^li!i, li< ,u < ^c‘r, ih.u n lo i!,<‘ i n.' <>; 
bruary? the air was cool and -d {luMigli woollmi c’loliit's lu'canr* rather 


i e- 
1/ur- 


d{'j::,omo tormrsons wlio do not s(ninvi tin 


uiulcr tli^' [)’ajkl 2 a.t 


in wliat the nr* ti\ c ' ..h **!o vii* ant h, or bnddiin? t line, \ iz. from ilie**'* id le oThfarcIi 
to the same |)criod in 'Si: \ . t re Iju-i iunnu/ter was iVoiii b4 io J3,3. Tim iiot wincUbo- 

* Tir* ir<*r)<T<'il •■oiJ i t , « c ■>., '.li n of -ilirious'innd , v n auiii 

(N'r.; v r<l ;.ra;> jrUirr-., ;n.: ,,.1 w^= M;. i , \v.:K- flat onuri.r;. , -aiui rt s v. h , , oi 

C.i. .|r,:;tu : j '!: !;v nvr if ii /,< .;t,« :,j; fitr< t.u ioinl uliic'h lur rjAUi.-i! i!;,. I,.-- 

lidii fit tlf')-. 1 j',i* f. • .jr; rc.'S of fii f (ijM-r'.' '•); oi" i . i* ■ i fn'.f t-» fio' i ««• a in (Iti* <!■■■, of iht* 

livrrsoi ii. i,a i ■,• i l:r:n:;<' nrj* iMh/j j;. tin ii tlrio*. i f :i.'. uilun (.y,— hVi . CVLi^iou/.c. 

'f The piin'Ci.-f i. n fi"!!!;"' of wood rifjjonl ( '..'in. ion?;, dr-'* nr fovr fcot v.idc, ,'un! fno tiK'lif s (Iir k . on. 
v^rcil w.ili < 1C jwnded t5\ ro}c';. ft , (in r.ip of i!;-- r.'oiij. 1 1 i; :rj;r „vrr fijo doji’'* i a - 

Lit’, nnd, i* drA ,', u or.d ir) ^c> >0 a^fo njjifalc ifn* air, hy a - t'l '. ;m<! ^ ; .o!;! -a nrj' a'!f> of ih- rMom. t ti fh.r 

hot vvffalj|u*r, - i.j;,- LnHipfMis vn nnilar Ihi’ pwrilw'ia from menu r,;: :ia ja* !:'. i jo’ a c enurh-, (uid<r if , v, S/'ri 
t.irvfakrn nfip ; (•. »-r;i! :;vi' kepf “'ff'*.;.; intl.c ni ('.•Ucn.ln do; ii;.- d v ,sf*^klc'r. A Ck' 

U';i TiicuUfiM’fJ, u ilii iV'* jn-(ll:<tl<’ <‘w( (o Ihv i r’ojptli of •'aOif /; 10 fr'r;. and p;. : ,'Ci f ount^djf . fiirrrc a. vrr y r x- 
<< iiin, wiiic'lij viljcii iia‘fra;d, Jr-t’.- lititwlnid. ;.iud v,kit'h u Wiivcii u #ef»aa* utindinjt Lttaad tl»e c)uir. 
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ill Mar-ij, nnJ becamo iK»tur in Aprll/-*^ Towards t]ie latter end ofMarcIi, (he 
tiolent n iiids, called the nnr( commerico ; and d.ai in«‘ tliis season tiiealmos- 
|)hcrc is very olteu lowering, but the rain seiJuiu except during (lie slorm. 

Ill tlifiliol season, viz. fcom (iie mifldle ofalev to that pcrloil in July, (he thcr- 

• • 

momelcr, in May, asrei^ded from Sj to 9J, fit, tmi.! . ’A a- ^yh-), aeal, in like former 
])ar( of, June, from 9.^ to I)n 1 : 5 ^ ( :ie.so months, heat is cl’ e:i \ery ej^p.ressi ve ; 
I’lohody.cs in a state ofi^onf lima! persi.'iraticn, eveiMn tliesimiie, and iwo or three 
changes of linen are souietimes ni'cessaiy in I’ie eonrse ofthe day. 

In ti;e wet season, v»z. from tlic nilddie (/fJoly^o t!;e .same period in September, 
t!i(* antiior fotind (he Miermoniefer, upon an average, lo lie from So to 90, IToni 
tlii- it \\ il! he s^ en, (hat < he rains have a c oils ale iMoh^ effect UMon llie air. so as lo sink 
life < ;! ernioinetci' eigfil or ttni degrees, yet in this season tlic want ofair becomes ve- 
ry o{»[Ji’e>si\ c. • 

In whai the natives call the ghrid, or sliltrv season, vizffroni the middle ofSeptem- 
bf'r to (he same ;'-nn(ui in November, (Tie t iiermometc r^app/Cars lo laive stood, upon 
an a V rage, at ifoin S() tv VO. 

Tlie rains se!c!?yn end hefi la'the ndJ.*!'' of October,* excenl the season lie very 

• • • ‘ 

dry. Were it not that tin? rains ha ve -eeh an im^iorlant c*:i'; ci upon the r:roilacl ions 
of ilie'euio h, and did tlj^y inVso agreerdih c iningh «he face oi irjt.ure, people would • 
nisTi them at an end long before tfie i-ca.s('n ^xpir«‘s^ »** • In 1 rehf “•< very tiling 
< rows mouldy, llie ^vJliteards iiiultiplv into ipi.l evve; : ; h fore tljom ; it 

is dillicuU to l^i^iserve woollen clothe.-, and a Il?^m-aii'j other ihir.., < iVom decay. 

In September and in the bcglniiin5!:*of October the naitxrr d . in great numbers. 

In oiMli'rto cool Ihc hof wind on ifT cn franco 5 r.(o the hoiicc, TC!jr'>:>c.)rj^ plarc it’C CiiUcd (afcce inihe 

n ih'jDm an i tloor-wa y... iriadc of the fivtcr.inf !‘:e»t ; of the njM'rnfH'tnn to iiricnin. ( K 

iiiu! iv * 0 “ 1 in i'i 'I fr’ i ■jizcjif tlic win.Uiw ;in'.J laticctJ u'Ch >nlil hainbf)os. I he \a {m4 

c is iv j)<’nc; r. .Ic;, thcic !:i("cs. uli^cli arc kept %vct hy a ijcrvani’'- flifoa.nj^ water upon them ; a*(l thus ihr w 
us it entor-ilh-.' it»nni, is iims< ai^rceahl^ c:o«t^?d, an. i hy ih<- contrivance, c veil in (he bolv^oda. tl.chcutiii u 

Sccotncii more tolciitui^ tjiau in limes Tvhcu ihc atm.as[)!:c;e isciefcc and suliry. 
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Three fouVths of iiose Mhodie during^ the wholeyear^ u is said, die in July, Aiigubtj 
ISeptei^.’A i , and Oct< her. 

SoiueEurepeaiis are ui»ore healthful at one period of the year, a,nd ‘sonic at another, 
but the longer a person stay s iji India, the 'more lie is affecled by the cold. A simple 
and light diet, a tranquil mind, caution against sudden changes iii the air, and mode- 
rate exercis*?, seem to bcrthe most nqccssary things, in Benga‘I to preserve health. 

• 

The cold is scai*cely ever so great as to produce ice, except in tlie northern parts. 
Yet many poor, for want ofclotliing, sulVer much ip the cold* season^ and nuinhersof 
cattle perish thi ough cold and want of food. The natives compiain much more of 
the cold thanoftlie heat ; and yet the heat is sometimes so intense, that even native 
travellers are struck dead by it. The storms of wind and rain are fiequently tre- 
mendous, tearing up trees, overturning hou:.e<, «5vc. antjf in the wet season, at times, 
the rain descends in sheets rather tluvi.in drops, so that in t^»'eiil,v-four hours, a whole 
district is overiloweil. 

The hot winds r re trying, ospccially in the upper provinces, though some Kuropeaiis 
are very healthful at’this season; through vvliat is calh'd the prickly licat, thebodies 
olTnuUitude', especially new-comers, arc piniost covered with punples, w hich prick 
like thorns. Exposure to tfee sun very often brings on bilious tv\errt; boils are also 
very common during the hot seit^on. 1 Jiave sometimes wpndered that the iheuma- 
tisni should be so pre\ ale^i^ in Bengal, hut 1 suppose it is owing to the heat leaving 

r. * 

the body in so unfit a stat^ Jo bear tin? chills of the night air ; still the fishernRii, 
exposed to the blazing sun' through the day, sleep without apparent ljurm in the 
open air on their boats all night, almost without apy covering; it is common too 
for multitudes of the natives to .sleep under treses, and even in the open air by^ tlie 
sidd of their shops or ’houses. « 1ft this , respect, w'^ see (hat the? body is whatever 
Imbit makes it : be who sleeps on a stone,' or a boatd, is as iniicli refreshed as the 
man who lies on a feather-bed; and he who sb‘eps on open boat, or in a dump 
nlace in the opeft street, with a rag for a coverlid, .rfetYs a» soundly as the man who 
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•huts up his room for fear oPthe aight-dews, and creeps under a thick cof crlid, tuck- 
ing the curtains round him.* Many poor natives sleep in places, where, if some peo- 
ple were to set their feet they would receive cold. Almost on the soft earth, with a 
single cloth f8» their covering, multitudes may be seen every night lylhg by the side 
of the street in Calcutta. One night’s lodging of this kind would, in all probability, 
hurry a European to his»grave. 


Wcrewl dispo.sed to pursue a contrast betw ixt the climate of Bengal and that of 
England, it would be easy to turn the scale on either side* For instance, it might be 
said, that in yengal nature always appears in an extravagant mood. Jn the rainy 
season, during several months, the rains descend in torrents, inundate the plains, 
and by giving an amazing stimulus to vegetation, transform the whole country into 


a wilderness. In the summer, the beams of the sun smite to death the weary tra- 

* 

vVlIcr, and burn the p’artli to a cinder. When the winds blow, they either scorch 

^ .V . • * . 

you, or rise iftto an e^ifuriated tempest, hp^ding to destruction the tall pines, and 
tlie lowly dwellings of the cottagers; and even the cold of Bengal was well describe 
od by an honest Scotcliman, Itan bear the jchillingblasts of Caledonia, but this— , 
this cold, I know not w hat to do with it.’^ I miglit «y^ld, that ifi Bengal the flowers 


* . • • 

are not so sweet, the birjs do not sing so charmftigly, the gardens are not so pro- 

* Ganzp, or what are called inu^quiloe curtain'-, are ah-ioliiicl y nert'F>rir y i» Uils country, these insects bcTni^ 
peculiarly trouhlesotne. .Millions u|K)n uiillitm'? ihr fiouxs In CaU u'la, wliere even a plou}j;h-boy would 
in vain seek rest unless^jfrotecled h> curtains. iih i<iisa<^vaijiai;c,r.pei."r,'n v. ill scarcely he able M> bleep; 

for tlier^e troublesome guests haniu (lie bed, hao"; on the curlaiiis, and c.xritc in the person, half a.sleep,the fear 
that livy are coming to attack^hiin ifnfi baJyt like a pack i)lood-htK;nd.s. Their probo-cis is very long ; antf^ 
as .soon as it enters the it prick.s very .“harply ; and if not driven ju\ rniiFrjnltor hjh jprascir with blood 

till it .shines ihrongh his skin. If he be perceived vvhcn*thu> di^tPnd^y witij blood, he hecomes no easy prey^ 
l)ut if you smite him, your clothes will be covered with bloi^d. Ji'lie rtatives are le-a di-Kirhed by these insects^ 
as they (heir .skiij.s n coating of oil ; but Europeans Jusl are*a delicious repa-i, and it often happen% 

that they are so coHpred with musquitoe bites, that it \vt)uld be Ihousjhl (bey liad c.tuiiht the measles. When % 
person is very irritable, hcsrratchcs Wk amis, le,<.s till they become full of wom.d . and hctbustnflictsonliim- 
sf If still greater torments. A rurlous scene is exhibited when a European is disaj-puinted in obtaining curtains: 
^ he lies down, and hepns to he sleepy perhaps, f hen (Iiemusquitoes bnz about li;^ f ir, and threaten to lance 
him. While he drives them from liis ear.s or nose, twoor Are^sit on his feet, and draw hii blood ; while hr 
i.s uiminj!: his blows at those on his feel* others again ticze his nose, end w hatever part a -ijiucb the resting posture, 
becomes a prey to the inuHqoiloe.% m never give up the contest till (hey have sueked to the full ; and can never 
be kept uii‘, but by the persou'^ittiiij;; up, uud iightin^ nith them uii ni^bt. 
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ductlve, theVruit is not so various and delicious^ nor arfc the meadows so green, as 
ill England. 

On the otiicr hand, it might be urged, that in Bengal wo have none of the long and 
dreaJial frosts, killing every vegetable, as, in‘L'ng land ; iioiie of that sleety, dripping, 
iMiny weather that is ekptriencccl tliere, so that in a sense if rains in England all the 
year round, while in BengaF'tlio sky is ck‘ar tlie greater pari of the year. In England 
the days are so gloomy, that nuihitudo^ sink into a (lespondciirv A\hich t<n'minates 
in insanifv, and ninnv die !)> thrir own hand-; tlieie the harvest is often destroyed 
by ba{l weather, or fiiils for want (^fsmi. In finglandt many pt^uisli in the snow, ard 
with the cold ; your fi?i.;eis ache, and your back is chilled, even by tlio (iro-sitU‘, and 
multiLiides die of colds, consumptions, ast!iiii:i<, and many other diseases, tliC ef- 
fect of the dim a to. 

Now, byspOening down the di‘-adv|7utae s, and bringiniij for^'arti the favoura- 
ble circumstances, ( \) ( lljjer side, how easy wi^uld it ])c to mislead a person who 
Jiad not seen both counbies. I:’a,fn'r .ate! jusi'roftipai oson be formed betwixt 

Ej’rdand and Bongj^, as if reworr.t.'? c!im:ite,J i hf?Mld tldph Ib'ulandoii^fit to have 
the prcK rcnc:'. but not irt tlie de.:ro.; that . oi.ee perspns ihoagine;* and y( }. 1 think, the 
mn! Jb'pg and iower order-: do not -nlTer -•> bv.jo f l^e weather iii Bengal as t!ie 

‘ On'O (lassos uo :i .in t)ic col f and v\fd i.n IiJng'iand : fur, to resis t the heat, a man 
wants o!o; on umbrdla lua.!'; of !o;i\ •>. ( / i e niav sil uTjfier tree; wliile, to r^'sist 
■:ne cold, rain^ and sn j,; ^i.! .i re.r'h' ?'n 'limate, without thick clothes, a goi^l 
bripui.da warm liouse an ! lo* I.c 1 d !:p,e r of porbhiiig. 

^ ]; diere :.e anv tldng i n th e .db .a^;r Cengal u ;d(h*makes it unhealthnil, if is, 

* V th:' Ti! . ion t.ri '«>!'“ O'f, in tils nr. ft - !'«niPu\s Vck r ft, tlir IvjO tn'llis, he 

just. Uu' ; cert iinA t»<* ii;iven to jitr 'if h^nLaon f, riu- iiCiMr.t' ticni in Uip tropiral rr'jiofiJ 

J6 d'ct'rurt'vr », -.cu urol aiiiiu il€ At Calculla, %\lii: h lii*- at i\ ron-idc: alijc ffi>/;*nrr from (hf linr, «ili 
rrjri. !. rc^ down (h’rvl at noon, uhihr flying ovrr <hf- markreptirf. IVftj.lo v. Iio rtre* ilo-n pinplov 
rJ i« any hn/ iur, “ • h as nrhiM-s in ihc vJrn of Ihn Tasi TiaUa Conjciiiv, wiio^H^corrcspornlrnt ofuMi »riU not' 
a lmil of tJH.'iy, ^jU: <kca i.n ra rnai np to thrimck in lar^c vcsm Is, into wiiirlj rol^l wafer inVonlinujilly 
hy slfurs from a v.< !l. €:<«r!» m rtM iiiry ca not he favourable to la-alplior Wn Un»nhf think not. 

Wljat say J^iu, wrin »v 'io (he llau* Cow.'n iny, up lo the neck in wau r; — ib not (ui.' an atnonii^aiUc country? 
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no doubt, the flatness of the country, and its consequent inundations otic! stagfnant 
•waters. 

7^/f Class. •• From a hshntriyn and a female .slioodrii arose the Napitus,"*^ or bar- 
bers, . Ihc* Hindoos, cve^n the pooicsV, not only never slave themselves, they ne- 
ver cut tlioir own nails j awd some barbers are devoted to the ■work of cleanin'^ cars. 
1 hese persons may ]oeseeri in tJie streets, with a kind oiiskewer, covered at one end 
with cotton, in their hands, seekin^^ employment. The wives of the barbers c.nt the 
nails, and paint the feel and tlie hands, of the Hindoo women ; these won:rn nevf r 
have tlieir hay* cut; Uie more and the heavier i( is, th- more ornamental it is con- 
sidered ; they wash it by rub])ing* clay into it at tin' tina* ol’-bathing.f Rich men are 
sha^ ed every day ; the middling ranks once in six or eight days, and the poor once 
in ten or fifteen. Tfce poor i»ive about a fartliing; the middling and upper ranks^ 
about a balf-jiminy a time. The barber makes use of water, but not of so^ip ; yet the 
Hindoo manifoijts tiie inmost patience while he shaves all round tiif hc.ui, (leaving 
a tuft of hair in the middle at tlie back of the head, which is commonly tic din a knot), 
upper lip, chin, forehead, aunpits, ‘sometimes his bPcast, his ears, the inside of 

Iks nose, liis wrhls and ancles, rounci his eve-brows, iVc. S(nne do no*t shave the 

• • 

np[)r‘r lip ; and mcndicaiils'leave l]j(^w1*oJe beard# IShavhjg is never done in the 
I ( u-e, nor in a shop,i but senu fiiues um'.cr a small shed, or a tree; very often jn 

the street or road. The H iiuloos ncvi r^wear wigs: tlu* tiinvide does not rccpiireit ; 

• ' • 

niul it would shock their feelings t .vccedinglv to Vc.ar the hair of another, especially 
of a dead man. 


TIic barbers, like their Knglisb brethren, dabbloa IHtlc in pr.arn acy; but they nei- 

» Otje nf ilie IliiWoo jtnt'K liriVixi'tt ^ on»ih(‘ burhers by ri vci -t' <o ; purport 

— fifuong ihc bcasls^ ihe^acJial — avicug ihc Lird^, the ttreu — ami a/m ’ harlci is tht most 

i I aftij, 

# 

•f They con^itjor (heir hnir as an e't-rniial oi n.’.tnciil. and (IfC entting it mf degradation, (lie mnik 

of w'ttion lMM)d. “ Jf it be a shame iiii*a AAoman !t> l»t’.-!iorn or shaven, Ictdier be tovcied. '2 C«jr. Ai.5. .The 
ilimJvut \v<Mnrn are very careful ul^p ^ liavo (heir fleads covered, and never fail to draw the veil over Ibeir (atrs 
ou tlie approach of a slranger, y 

X The barbers have no polc.^ nor arc there any such things as sign-boards against the shops in Bengal. 
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‘^ther bleed f)eop]e 9 nor draw their teeth, these remedies being seldom resorted to in 
Bengal. The finger and toe nails are cut tvith an instrument like an engraver^ift 
tool; with another instrument wounds.are probed, and the barber has his razor, 
tweezers, coipb, a small mirror, a whet-stone, a strap, fee. 

Many of the barbers^perhse b^oks in flie colloquial diajects, and a few have even 
gained a smattering of English and Persian. Some pursue other callings, and are 
corn- merchants, shop-keepers, servants to native merchants, &c. 

8th Class. From a kslintriyu and a female slioodi u sprung the Mpdfikus, or con- 

« ^ 

fectioners. They make and sell nc/fr a hundred dilTereiit sweetmeats, principally com- 
posed of sugar, molasses, flower, and spices. Except the cocoa-nut, they never use 
fruit in sweetmeats. The Bengalis, iftheir circumstances admit of such an indul- 
gence, eat large quantities of sweetmeats every day, and pve them to their children 
to the injury*of\heir health. At wcd(linj[s,shraddhus,and at aVnost ev^ry religious ce- 
remony, sweetmeats are eaten in large quantities: the master of a feast is praised, 
in proportion to the quantity of sweetmeats olfered to, the image, Jf a market- 

place contain a hundred shop.s twelve or/if(eeii of them will l>elongto confectioners. 
• * , * 

These sweet things, however, are not very* d^jlicale, if fompared with those made 

ir; Europe. Sonic persons of this cast are farni'ors, merchants, servants, &c. A 
degree of wealth is acquired^by a few, and many are able to readthe popular talec 
and poems in Bengal;^. 

9[h Class, * 'From a .sh(5o(fr, i anci a fe.niale kshutriyn arose Ike KoombbukaiTis, or 
pcltcrs^ wbomake a considcra’lle ^aric^y of earthen ware, pluiker liouses with clay, 
also make l)ricks, tiles, spouts, balustrades, and those inifiges, whidj^j after having 
been worshipped certain days, are thrown into the rivers or pools ; as well as a iiura- 
ber of playthings, as birds, horsci;, gods, coaches, and elephants, which are painted 
or gilt. Bricks, which arp also mafie by other casts, arc sold at one roopce twelve 
anas, or two rooj>ees, the thousand ; but tbey’are not sft good as those made in Eng- 
land. The brick-kilns assume a pyramidicai form ; a inoditate kiln contains about 
two hundred thousand bricks. The potters also dig.well«> and make the rouiod puU 
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with which they are cased,* #he edges of which lap over each other, and^form a so- 
lid wall of pots, far raore compact thin any brick work, and descending, in some in- 
stances, one hundred and fifty cubits below, the surface of the earth. Each pot is 
about two incltas thick, and a foot deep. 

Many articles made by«tlie Hindoo potters rosefiible the coarse earthen ware used 
by the poor in England. They do not glaze their common pots *, nor have they 
any Ihinq^liko porcelain, or the white jugs or basons of England ; all their wares be- 
ing made of brown clay, to which they give a lighter or darker colour in baking. The 
potter sells hi^wares m the marjvet, scarcely ever at his own house. A few of the 
potters are men of some proper!} ; and many can read Uio popular storiesin Heri- 
galee. 


loth Class. From a sholdru and a female kshutriyii arose the or weMerSj 

the six divisions of^whom have no intercouri^ so as to visit or internmny with each 
other. These shobdrns are numerous in Bengal, yet, except in their own business, 
they are suld to be very ignorant. TI|pir loom is in substance the saine as the Eng- 
lish, though much more sirpple and imj^erfect. They lay the ftamc almost on Ch# 
ground, and sitting with tlieir feet hanging down in a hole cut in the earth, they car- 
ry on their work. 

Women of all casts pneparti'the cotton-thread for the weaver, spinning the thread 
on piece of wire, or a very thin rod of polished iron, with a ball of day at one end;; 
this they turn round with the left hand, and supp^ t]»e cotton w ith the right. The 
thread is then wound upon a stick, or pole, mfd sold\o the merchants or weavers. 
For the coarser thread, tTie^voineu make use of a wheel very similar to that of tho 
English spinster, though upon a smaller construction. The mother of a family, in 
some instances, will procure as much as from %ev^n to ten shillings a month by spin- 
ning cotton, 

* The Bengalees jjare no and coDic«;i!eiUly procure Cbcir driuLing natcr atmoit wholly from jjoolt 

or rivers ; fevr produce 9r)od v utrr. 
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I'he coarso c!otIi.s worn by the natives are made in almost every village ; the bet- 
ter sorts, ill the neighbourhood of Shantee-poorfi, Goorupu, Huree-palu, VGralw- 
iingiiru, Cln ndi n-kona, Dhaka^ liajbni-hata, Krisliiiii-devu-pooru, Kslieeinipaec, Ka- 
dha-nugi*r }, ^elukoociiee, and Ilcrclu. 

Tiie II oil. Company hnve*fao(ovics at Sluintco-pooru, Pcj:ooa5 Dwaruhata,KshSeru- 
paee, Jladha-niigurri, (P.at.ii.j, D.haka, Maldu, Jiingee-poon'j, Kajumriliul, llcreldj 

* * f * • 

Bclu “koochee, NiKlLTya, LaKio-poorn, Beyaliya, Sonar- ga, Chundru-kona^^and Veer-* 
bhdomee, where a,] winces are marie tt) tbe weavers, who, in a given time, produce 
cloths according to order. At the Diiaka factory, some yeai\s ago, cjoths to the va- 
lue of eiglJy lacks of roepces wete bme kt by the Coinpany in dne year.* At ShanVee- 
poorn, i arn informed, (.he jmrehases, in some years, amount to twelve or fifteen 
Icicks ; al Muldu to nearly tlie sann* sum, and at other places to six or twelve lacks. 
I give these amounts from bare rep or\. 

Jiengaleo* merchants liave niirnerons clot]) factories in differeht parts oftho coun- 
try; and some emidov a:Li*;‘ll> C kOOO, other- others a lack, and others two 

or three lacks, ofroop.ts, \\i t!m pnr'chasr? of cloths. 


At SImntee-poor 1 and fk, h nujslin^ are made which sell at a hiimirod ronpecs 
n^pi( ^,e. rif ^ o, :hc* nnidoo^ in«!nis hraru'h of manufacture is wonderful. 

I eij^ons w .t). w>*r) .1 I h. rf>n ,(•<**« ed on this subj. ct say, that at (wo places in Ben- 
gal, dor.ar ga and \ iki >iiU'poor i,- muslins are made l>%*a fetv families so exceeding- 
1 \ n. r , t four moiuh ViUi f • inn csl lo w eave one piec ', wdiioh sells at four or •five 
I n d leonees. V i.v\ (his imishn is laid on the grass, and the dew has fallen 
v.^i ’-n it, ll w no longer di. c ruible., .* 


At Balooch u'j, near MoorAa ;i;ba(;, Bankoora, and other places, silks are made, 
mm sold to t!:. CompaM' and t(^ private mcrcl.ants. The silk-w^eavcrs are, in a great 
measure, a distinct body from the clolb-weiJeVers. 

• Tliii fticl wias mentioned (o me bj a gentleman in the service, but the e*ai( year I’do not remember. 
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Blankets are made in Bengal, and sold at a roopeceacli; but they aro.vervcoarp« 
t»nd thin. Indeed^ the wool, or ratlier hair, which grow.s on the Beiisjal sheep, is 
so short and coarse, that a Warm giu inent fan scarcely be manufactured from it. 

A thick cloth, called tos.ir '?, is made'frorn the w j)> oi' t]u- i>;ooteo insect in the dis- 
trict of Veerbhoomee, &<k 

• • 

The cJotlis worn by the natives are called siiareS, (women’s drosses)yorn, dhootee, 
oorlianee, pugnree, (turban), t’hetet‘, See, This hist sort is worn by widows alone. 
It is perfectlytwhite, whereas the cloth worn !>v marred women has always attached 
' to it a border of blue, red, or some other colour. * 

^ Tlie doths exported are, three sorts of malm 1, four so^ i., t f n y rinusoc klib, la- 
riimdanu, kliasa, sarviitee|gurn, palnaee, bliagulyooree, dbn!.:! e, yuiulanw, dwoo- 
riya, charkhana, rcjpmCSii, \andipota, paliingjiObhri, kshiiriivutee, long doth, doosou- 
teo, tehata, boolboolch isma, chit, glradeva, banarnseo, booLidiirii, sooplfirplienee, 
tanilon?, hahigila, ksheerushultrii* harad!:iirec’,JiUGhice, blioosbee, diniiU, bafla, &:c. 

Cotton piece goods, say?; the autln^r orifemark! on the .intb v and Infernal 
Coniinerce of Bengal, are tlie staple nianu!hcfurc of In iia. The various sorts, 
fubricuted in difl'epent provinces, fn ai the north of Ihindoost'luuui to the southern 
extre^niity of the penin;'gLihi,gJire too miiaerons foi: an ample description of them in 
Ihi^r place. A rapid skotdi must Ii re suffice. It will Mervo to convev some notion 

ofthe various maiiuractures distributed throimh the districts ofiJciigal and the ad- 

• * 

jacent provinces : Plain uju.filns, dislingulsluul by various mimo.- according to the 
fineness and to thecloseness tlieir texture, as will as flonuu ac!, riped, or cltequer- 
eJ muslins, denominated from tli.nr |) ili.erns, are fabricate I cliu dy in tlie province 
of Dhaka. The manufacture of the finest sortf of thin mnslfu i s aimost confined to 

that province: other kinds, wove morvi clo.seiy, are (hbiTcated on the western sid(? of 

• • 

the Delta of the Ganges/ and a din'erent sort, d;stiii';iiisIi(Hl by a more rigid texture, 
does not seem to be liinHed to^particular districts. Coarse muslins, in*lhe .sliapeol 
turbans, handkorQlucfs, &c. arc made in almost every province ; and the nojthern 
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* parts of Benares afford both plain and flowered* muslins, which are not ill adapted 
to common uses, though incapable of sustaining any competition with the bcautififil 
and inimitable fabrics of Dhaka. Und^r the general appellation of calicoes, are in- 
cluded variojus sorts of cloth, to which no English names have beei\c:flixcd. They 
are for the most part known in Europe by their Indian denominations. Khasas 
are fabricated in that part of Bei^gal u i/ich is situated nojth of the Ganges, between 
the Muhanundaand Ic!ianirit3u rivers. Cloths, nearly similar in quality, and bearing 
the same name, are made near Taiida, in tlie vizir’s dominions. Baftas are nmnu- 
factured in the southwest corner of Bengal, near Ll;kshm^.r-poonl; and again, on the 
western frontier of Benare.^;, in the neighbourhood of Allajiahaf’; ^and also in the 
province of Vchar and in some other districts. Sanas are the cliief fabric of OVis- 
sa; some are made in the districtsof Medin^-poorn ; mort' arc imported from the 
contiguous doniiiUGtis of the Marhattas. A similar cloth, under the same denomi- 
nation, is wrought in the eastern parts of the province of Benares. ‘Garhds are the 
laanufactui^ of V^rbhoomee ; still coarser cloths, denominated g(v/is and gezinas, 
are wove in almost every district, but especially in the Dooah. \)ther sorts ofclotli, 
the names of which would ke less familiar to an English reader, arc found in various 
districts. It would be superfluous to complefe the enumeration. Packthread is wove 
into sackcloth in many places ; /ind, especiully, on the northern frontier of Bengal 
proper ; it is there employed a.s cloa thing, by th^ mountaineers. A sort of canvas is 
made from cotton in the neighbourhood of^Patna and of Ghatiga ; and flannel well 
wove but ill fulled, is wrought at Patna and some oilier places. Blankets are made 
every where for common use. A coarse cotton clotK^Myed red with cheap materi- 
als, is very generally iise#‘ •.•it is chiefly manufactured in the middle of llie Do6ab. 
Other sorts, dyed of various, col^uirs, but especially blue, are prepared for inland 
commerce, and for exportation bv sta. B(dh fine and coarse calicpe.sf receive a to- 
pical dying, with permanent and with fugitive colon r.t, for common use, as well as 
for exportation. The province of Benares^ the city of Patna, and the neighbour- 
liood of Calcntfa, are the principal seats of this manufacture ; concerning w hich we 
cannot omit to remark, that the making of cliintz appears to be an original art in In- 
dia, long since invented, and brought to so great a pitch ()r excellency, that the in- 
genuity of artist.^ in Europe has hitherto added little* improvement, but in the supe* 
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rior elegance of the patterns. — The arts of Europe, on the other hand, .have been 
imitated in India, but without complete success ; and some of the more ancient ma- 
nufactures of the country are analogous to.those, which have been now introduced 
from Eurbpe»^We allude to several sorts of cotton cloth. Dimities of^various kinds 
and patterns, and cloths resembling diappr and damask-linen, are now made at Dha- 
ka, Patna, Tanda, and njany other places* — Theiieighbourhood of Moorshudabad 
is the chief seat of the manufacture of wove silk : tafeta, boili plain and flowered, 
and inan^ other sorts for infand commerce and for exportation, are made there, 
more abundantly tlian at any other place where silk is wove. Tissues, brocades, 
and ornamented gauzes are the manufaclure of Renares. Plain gauzes, adapted to 
the uses of the country, are wov*e in the western and southern corner of Bengal. The 
weaving of mixed goods, made with silk and cotton, flourishes chiefly at Malda, at 
Blyigulii-poorr], and at some towns in the province of Burdvvan. Filature silk, 

which ihay be*considored as in an interinediafte state, between the infancy of raw 
produce, and tjie maiurit>^of manufacture, has been already notice^). •A consider- 
able quantity is exported to the western parts of India ; and much is sold at Mirza- 
pooru, a principal mart of Benares, and passes thencetto the Marhatta dominions, 
and the centrical parts of liiadoost’Iu^u. l?he teser, or wild silk, is procured in 
abundance fronl countries border ing^oir Bengal, tyul from some* provinces included 

within its limits. The wild silk worms are there found on several sorts of trees* 

• ' 

which are common in the forests of SvWiet, Asam, and Dekhin. The cones are 

. * % •* * 

large, but sparingly covered with si]k«. In coh>ur and lustre too, the silk is far in- 
ferior to that of the dotnesrtifatfd insect. But its cheapness renders it useful in the, 
iabrication of coarse silks. The importation of it mayjje increased by encourage- 
ment ; and a very laiige quantity may be exportedjii the raw state, at a very moderate 
rate. It might be used in Europe for the preparation of silk goods ; and, mixed with 
wool or cotton, might fornii, as it now docs in India, a beautiful and acceptable ma- 
nu&cture.* 

lllft Class, From a 8hopc|fu and a f^ale kshntriyu arose the Kiirmukaras, or blac/c* 
• 1 hope the author wiA excuse the aiterations made in the ivritiug of the namei in this article. 

M 
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smllhy wIk/iw:^ nrit very miuicrous : In populous villasos there may bo two or *!:• oo 
t’aiLiilies, s(une uislricts si.v or cijjlit villaj^cs contain scarcely more than one. 

Under the ‘. jo i iiilendance of a rAiropc'aii, the Uengal blacksmith becomes a 
workman, bul^every thing w Inca is the otrspring of his own genius alonCj is clumsy and 
badly finished. Amongst otlier ty’ticles, he ifiakes arrows, bill-hooks, the spade-hoe, 
the axe, the farmer’s wcfcdlugkuile, llie plough-share, the sii hlc, a hook to lift up the 
com while the oxeu are treading it out; as well as nails, locks; keys, knives, chains, 
scissars, razors, cooking utensils, builders’ and joiners’ tools, instruments of war, &c. 
Very few' of these slioodrus arc able to read. 

From a voisliyu and a female kslthtriya arose t1;e Magrulhhs, viz. per- 
sons empioyed near t!ie king to awake him in t!ie morning, bv announcing the hour, 
Ucscribiug ilie beauties of (he morning, Inck}^ ouicns, and theo\ils: cd s]o<h : r/'pratipg 
the names of the gods, &c. b’ precede Jhe king ie his jotu nies. ra- 

nounciiighiswpproach to the luhabiiaii^js ol'llic towns and vlaug<i7 *' iraigli \', ! !: !; he 
is to 

& 


lO'/t r/rtw. From a kslii’.irir'; nml ;; la’amliun aro-c t!ic Mxiui. , nr i.7/- 

v.v ofJi\)u:srs. They p.-epare {Its ^radcli;!.; crownjfur the 'bridegroom, a,-, v. ell as Ilie 
i..inps and t^e artificial flort crs cariK'd in tlje marriage procession. 1 Tlic iiiala* 
liai'us also make gun-powclci'and lipe-works;' work in gardens: 'sell !io\\crs to tin 
bramhuns for worship, and to others as oniainents los the neck, &c. 


l%lh, lot/i, and 16 /rt Cfi/ssr,. f i <;in a ksBrdri} ii and a female bramhiin arose the 

‘ \n,a:;< r .-.ul ..f psople go 1«<, ..r'ti.r,-e ,! v.^ j ...rnry L.-forc kini, nnil c,.mn,a»,! - j, • i„l,al, 

« leai tin, I iq.air th. iv:»ys ; a very necc .nry .Iq, li,'.. i„ a , „„.„ry iiliercpiefe arem. nnlilir iv, ,|s. - iVepare 
ye tl,e .,f il,,. make hi. pa.ln strai;l,(. Jiv.-ry valley shall he lilleil, ar.il ever- a., n an-l I, ,11 

shall he bioiighl loiv; anil the cronkcil ih ,11 be made straiKhl, and the rough way, ihall |„. i,,„de s„,oo(|,.'' 

+ TI'i‘'>«»ni^P-iMC.>anymadowith(hestelkofaspee;^,of.,.llUngl«»i.a, covered will, r.rna,„enO,. and paint 
ed Vi. II. var;„„. colours, the lamps arc made of talk mineral, and the llowers, of milling, onia rainied : ihev at. 

fiica Oil r )tln. 


t flaiverq he presented to image-', are aim plorkccl from the (rees hy |^e worshipper, or by bit wife, 
or eliildren, or servants/ P.tsoih plucking these flowers, or carrjiB^ theh to tempU l, in small baikett, mav 
be coasUtnlly teen in a morntns as tbe traveller passes alont. 
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Sootns, or charioteers^ and /rom a voishju and a female sLoodru, the Tilees, and 
Taiiiboolees, or shop-keepers. The latter cultivate and sell the pawn leaf ♦ 

11 Ih Class. a kayiist'hn and a female voishyn arose the Tnkshu^iis, or joiners. 

The IJifidoo joiners make gods, bcdstcadg, w iiidow frames, doors, boxes, seats, pillare 
for houses, &c. Thej^lso delineate idol fig;ur#s on Tjoards, and sometimes paint 
the ynai^e; some engg^e in masonry. Formerly the Hindoo ioineis had neilhor rulc> 
compass, •nor oven a gimblct, nor indeed did the most skiiiul possess more than ten 
articles of what composes a joiner’s chest of tools ; but they have now added a num» 
ber, and, uiid«- the su^icrinlendancc of a Fiiropcan, are able to execute very superi- 
or work. In some villages, several faniilicf: of jetjners, in ten others, perhaps, not 
two indi; 'duals of (his cas(, are (o In- found. The carpenters arc in general extreme- 
ly ignorant ; very few arc able to read. 

• * • * • 

Class. From tl»c same casts spranp;4^ie Hi jiikus, or washermen* The Hin- 
doo wasliernmn was fornuily niuuaiuainted wiih tlu* use of soap*, he still makes a 
was?> w itii the urine ofcows, cm' ashes of the plantain, orof the argemonc m(‘xicana. 

lie does not rubfhe cloth betwixt his liandslike theihmjisli wasJierwoinnn, but after it 
lias been steeped in tin* wa.Ji, and boiled, he dips it irpeatedly jn water, and beats it on 
a board, which is geneiaily placcAl by (bysidf^'ora pool. lie formerly knew iiothipg 
ot ironing, clear-gtarching, or calendering; aiul lie ceiitiniu’s the practise oi beating 
the clothes of the native?, after tliry^ are wasPed and dried, with a heavy mallet. 

♦ No person nrctl be fold, Ibnt I he n e of Uir bctlc*nH(, u i(h lime, »ho leave t of Uie 1 efie >ire, and ihe infpis-* 
»atrd juire ofa species of inin.roa. i- uiii\crsal throu£;la,Ht India. ^ Atioigt r KCirirly of (h<' fle-nuf, uliirh is 
iniieli >«her than the comaj/m sort, is ehewrd singilyjoJ* >'ith cardninnifis, spiers or (ohaero ; or with the same 
tliidp;-:, whieli Mere tirat in< uiioiu *1 , I ut loose iiisfer.d <’f hei 1 ?j 2 ; v I'lpped up in ihe betir 1 "avcb. The com- 

ititm areca nut is.tl^ pr<'duee of llei.f'iil ; plr.iitaiiers el (fat beautidil palm tree are cummen ihrouj’hout the 
lower parts of this province, aii<J*lh<:^nut is no inconsitleiable ob;rct ofiiiland cnaurerre. The mimosa c’hadir 
(or eulecliti, if this barbaroiH nniiu* n in t be retained.') "rows wild in almost e\ei} ferest throiiohout India. Itu 
inspi>sated juice (absurdly called terra jnponicji) is an import from ill rnltivatrd dis-tricts into those W'liicli arc 
b«'iter iuh.abited, arid need not therfftuc 1 e nol'Ci'd in lliispiace. The hefle^ine (a species of pepper) is cul- 
tivated throughout India; anti it.’ b a^e.b are ‘eldoni tiansportrd fn ony c^nwidr r:.blc distance from the place ot 
heir growth : covered viueyaids ccnUiining this pkint, or artifici:;! rm nndi. on which ihcy diavc forracily stood, 
are to b>' bcen in the pjrecincts ^fafnipst every town or popuiotis village, li e cuKuic iS laborious^ unU !i> uuntlj 
ihe ueparutc occupation ofa particular tribe. — Mr. Cvhbrocke. 

M 
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Europeans employ these men as servants^ orpay themia stipulated price, from half 
a crown to five shillings the hundred. They ‘are very dishonest; frequently steal- 
ing or changing the clothes with which they are entrusted. The Hindoo women 
do not even wash the clothes of their own families. 

19th Class. From a TOidyivancl a female voishyu sprung the Swurnukarus, or 
goldsmiths. The principal articles wrought by this cast are images, utensils for 
worship, ornaments, and sundry dishes, cups, &c. used at meals. Gold apd silver 
ornaments* are very much worn by Hindoos of both sexes ; even persons in the low- 
est circumstances, in large towns, wear gold or silver rings oy their fjngers. The 
work of the swurnnkarns is very 'imperfectly finisheJ. b'or'very plain work, tKey 
charge one ana, for superior work two, three, or four anas, upon the weight of a 
roopee. They are charged, even by the shastriis, with a strong propensity to com- 
mit frauds, by mixing inferior metals with silver or gold. Kvija Krishnu-ClirjKdrfi- 
Ilayu cut oilrthQ hands of a goldsmith, who had mixed Aife^ior mebds in a golden 
image of Doorga ; but afterwards, for ius dexterity, granted him and his In irs an an- 
nual pension of a thousand voopees. 

SOlh Class. Ffom the same cast^ sprung the Soovrunu-bunikas* who arc chief- 
ly monc*y-cIiangers, thougli called bankas. The pri\ ato propert y of tw o or three 
native bankers in Calcutta, it is said, anioirats to not less than a million of roopcca 
each: they have agents all over the#country, through whom they carry on business, 
allowing tea per cent, interest on money. They buy i^nd sell old gold and silver ; 
also the shells ^kourees) used as money; and examine the value of wrought gtld 
and silver. Some persons^of this cast are employed by merchants and others, to 
detect counterfeit money. 

Each roopee contains in silver the value of fpurteen anas, two anas being added 
for the oxpcnco of^»oiiiihg. Coiin^erffeit rooppoo of the same weight as the current 

. f * 

* The fear of thieves was BO f;resit under (he native fj^ovei^me nt6, that |?crsr>rH were afraid of wenrtnfc rostiy 
ornaments, and often buried their property, in a brass or an earthen pot, in the^.trth ; adding a lock of hair, n 
broken I^ouree or two, and some ashe?, ai a cliarm to sectfre it from the grasp of the rncMsengers of Kooverd, the 
god of riches;— in other )^ords, thty feared that their ctonged would plunder (heer hou$ei ! 
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one are found in circulation ; the persons issuing them, coin at less expente than at 
two anas the roopee. These bunikiis stand charged with almost the same propcnsi* 
ty to commit frauds as the goldsmiths ; some of them have, from the lowest state of 
poverty, ralsedViemselves to the possession of immense wealth, several of the rich* 
cst Hindoos in Calcutta belonging to tbis.cast. 

2lst Class. Froip a gopu and a female voishya arose.lhe Toilukarus, or oilmen 
who prepare the oil, as well as sell it. They purchase tlie seeds, from which they 
prepare, in the mill erected in a straw house adjoining to their own, five kinds of oil. 
The oilmen are generally poor and ignorant ; a few have acquired a trifling patrimo- 
» ny* The Hindoos use only oil lamps in their houses; knowing nothing of the use of 
candles.* 

*22d Class. From tfic same casts sprung the Abheerus, or milh-mm. Several 
other casts sell tnilk, bat these arc the persons to whom this emplr^ra^t properly 
belongs. They are very illiterate. 

The common Hindoo cow seldom gives more than aljont a quart of milk at a time, 
which is sold for two-pencf . The fiiilkman whosdepends -vkolly on his business, 
keeps a number of cows, and feeds them in the house with broken rice, rice strawy 
mustard seed fron\ which the oil has been extracted, He very rarely sends them 
out to graze.t The men milk (he cows, cut tlie straw, and feed them ; the women 
gatlieV the dung, and dry it Ih cakes for fuel, and it is actually sold in the market as 
fuel. The milkman also sells the urine of cows to wasliermtfh ; he hkewisS sells curds, 
whey, and clarified butter. | A good milch-cow is Worth sixteen or twenty roopees; 
a bullock, six. For an account of the worship oV the cow, see the succeeding volume. 

* Among ihi’ HKiiiydonif*«fir ronvciiiciirir*;; infrodurt'd atuon*; rivili/ed nation*:, ol v hich the poorer Hindoo;* 
know nothing, may be reckoned, chairs, tables, c^iuchcs, knives and forks, spoons, plales, dishes, almost all the 
apparatus of a cook-room, pins, buttons, buckles, needles, so^p, stockings, liatSp ^ The poor have on 
l\ one garment, and that a mere shredtof cloth ; Ihrai* parts of tlit male p|^puIuri(Mi never wear sboe.s ; modest 
women never wear them. The value of all the houihold furniture of a common Jluidoo day-labourer will not 
amount to more than ten or twelve ’shSlings. 

• ^ 

f To obtain food for horses, j^rass is cut tip even by the mots. 

J Stale butter, made hot over the prevent its becoming more rancid* 
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From a ^opn and a female .^Iioodru arosa the Dh^vurns, or Jishcrmeti^ 
Several casts follow this enipiov inent, and usfe a variety ofnets; some of them verjr 
lurg'?^ requiring two boats to spread iljjem out, and take them up : they frequently 
go on the uiv'crat night, hoping for more success than in the dajj. «^Many persons 
obtain very large sums of money by farming pools, i>rt)oks, lakes, <l'c. as, after the 
rivers attain a certain height, tinfsc pieces of water arc crowded with fish. Almost 
all the Hindoos eat fisli wi.di their rue, though some^ voishno^us, and very religio ft; 
persons, abstain even from fish. In a boiled state, hsh was formerly olVe/'ed to the 
gods, and reckoned among the bloody sacrifices. The fishermen are very hardy, 
sustaining, in a surprizing manner, exposure to a burning sun in the i(ay, and to tlie 
night dews, when lying almost naked on their boats ; they are verv industrious, \>ut % 
crtntiime poor and illiterate. The wives of the lislicrmen, lay ingasiue aM l! «• natur- 
al timidity oftlic? Hindoo feniab', soli the fish in the market, and ap])roacl: a rouridc i- 
Ccble wav towards their sisters of Billingsgate. 


2Uh i Itus. 1 j ilio same casts sprung the Hhoiindlkus, cr /Sy who make 

^severa! annls of arrack, (lie most comnioii of which is culled dlicnoo ; and tlie princi- 
pal ingredients in yyliicii areyice, moJasi^es, watiny and spirfs. These .‘•j)ices arc 

P * • 

‘ ^id to he made by certain druggists, in (he district of Burdwan, from the roots of 
of,c hundred and tvventy-six ditVerent plants. The distillers plact* SOlb. of rice, 
and the same quantity of rnolafjses and spices, in a jar containing Kj^dlb. of water ; aiid 
close the mouth ot the jar witli clay, to prevent the entrance of (he external air; in 


this state it continues, in the hot wcatfier, five or .>ix days, and in the cold weallier, 
eight or ten. After this, t;.v iUjour is caj;ried to the stilJ, w'kich, like (wei y other 
artide of Hindoo mechanism, extrenndy simple, and even clumsy : the earthen pan 
con) lining lha Lquor is placed on the firej and its nioutli cxivercd with anotlicr j^an, 
an i the creviers closed with c!in . In the pan wliicli serves for the cover, two 

iiiciSiunsai-e made, iii wi,ic.i;ue aHertfil two bumttou pipes, for coudiictin^r tlioslcaia 
lutiT tv/i) :>ajis placed beneath, ujul into nhicli the otber ends ofllu; pipes arc. insert edi 
Ibc latter j,a:;.s rest on a !;oard uhicli is placed on a large eaithetj vessel full of wa- 


ter, and tlji.s water a person continues to tjirpw bn the pai!>|,\o conSense the steam, 
from Cic* above jo^rcdiciu#, iOlb, of arraack are made, bu’t the distillers diliileltVvitli 

* u ■ 
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a considerable quantity of water. * TJic price is about two-pence D o qi^ra l : son?- 
pi&rsons drink four quarts without int«5x!catioii. Should the liquor prove too weak^ 
the distiller steeps in it some leaves of the jfiynpaln. -Another kind ofarmck i:; 
called iiiiitichodAij^n wiiicii the ingredients arcj 2011). of rice ; 801b. molasses: 
KiOIb. of water, and 180 haUs of spices. •The name of another kind is dojasta, the 
ingredients of which are naarlj the same as those ol»tlie Ihst qietitionfd. Another 
kind of spirit, called panchee, is made with fried rice, spices and water ; llio ing^re- 
dients are^iot put into the still, but are merely placed in the sun in a wi l ]>nr ,5 and 
drawn out w hen wanted. Oilier kinds of spirits, as ki'nniila, iiarang Mitavee, 
kayavoo, armapiee, goltipu, aravoo. and mhjmij, are prepared by thellindoo distil- 
•ler, w ho also makes anise-seed w ater. The distiller^aKo make a liquor, w di;ch they 
call rum, with molasses, the Juice of the lal ; tree, and the bark of the v^h^Ja ; and 
the proi)o;1ion of each article is, of molasses IGOIb. the same cjuantitv of th.e labi 

• • • . . * I - 

jtiice, and 20lb. of the ]>ark^ This rum is distilled in eoppei vessels, the earthen 
ones giving it an olb^nsif c <mclh 

Class. J'lT m a malaknyi njid a Amfiale shuodru arSso the Natns, or danct , ; 
but there are at present none oftliis cast in Ocngal. The dancing at the Tlifuloo 
festivals is performed paidjV bv Musiilifians, and jvirtly by djilerent cash; ct JJ/a- 
doos, w ho mix singing with dancing; (lie Hindoo women w ho dance before the idol^ 

are of diflerent casts, collected from houst?s of ill-fama: at the entertainments called 

• • • 

yatru, di derent casts dance and sing. The feelings of the Hindoos are exceedingly 
fihocke*! at seeing Engl isfi lacfibs degrading themselves (as they cal! it) into dancing 
girls*. 

2Gth Class, ‘Fjom a shobdru and a fenialo brtfuihun arose the Chandalfis, who are 

• • 

chiefly employed as fishermeh or day-labourers. 

97lh Class. From a shoodwi and a kslfutriyii female arose* the Churmukarns, or 
slioc-mahvrs. This despised cast make* shoes from dillerent skins, and even from 
that of the cow, which are sold for four-pence or six-pence a pair ; a better kind, 
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which will last two years, for one shilling and*8ix-pencc. Several kinds of gilt and 
ornamented shoes are brought for sale from 4he upper provinces into Bengal ; these 
cost as much as from three to forty roopees a pair. The shoe-makers are also em- 
ployed as inusicians at weddings, feasts, and religious ceremonie^jt thfe horrid din 

I 'liv 

of their music reminds a European, that these men have been used to no sound ex- 
cept that of the haminer cfa tfic Jap-stohe. 

SSih Class. From a rujuku and a female voish^n sprung the Patunees, or ferrymen^ 
who are much employed in Bengal, where there arc so few bridges (there are none 
over large rivers.) In some places, the ferry boats are much/?row'de^, and in stormy 
weather they frequently upset, ^wlien multitudes perish : this ‘is particularly the 
near Calcutta, where the current is very rapid. 

29/A Class. From an oilman and a voishyu female arose the Dolavahees ; per- 
sons employed as fishermen, palancjueen bearers, &c/ 

30/A to the 3Sth Class, t From a Maffudhu and a female shdbdm arose tlu* Malas, 

® *' 1 ; 

another class offishermen. From a slioodriVand a female kshii(riy.n arose the Chasa- 
koivurtus who arfe employed [i\n<^riculhirc$ From a voishyu and .1 female kshiitriyo 
arose the Gopus, a class of milkmen. From a bramhiin and a female slioudru aro.se the 
Varooees, sellers of the panu loaf. From a Malakai uand a female shoodni arose the 

V * • r * 

Shavhkus. From a Magiidhu and a female slioodru arose the Shikaree.s, or hunters. 
From a goldsmith and a female voishyu arose the Mdlfigrahees, or sweepers. , From 
the same ens^s also sprwgdhe Kooruvus. From a shoe-maker and a female voishyu 
arose the Tukshunus. 

S9/A Class. From a dh^vu and a female shoodi'n arose tlie Mallus, or snake* 
catchers.^ and quack-doctors. They carry snakes in baskets as a shew, and, having 
taken out their poisonous fangs, play witlifthem before the spectators, receiving llicir 
bite on their arms, folding them round theif necks, &p. at which times they use mu- 
aical instruments ; but there does not appear to be any instances of serpents being 
effected by music, though many Hindoos believe^ ‘that Aey can be drawn out of 
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their holes by the power of charms, or incantations; and perhaps the Psalmist al- 
ludes to a similar opinion, when he shys of the wicked, they are like the deaf ad- 
der, that stoppeth her ear, which will notlieajrken to the voice of the charmer, charm- 
ing never so ’^sejy.” 

4^0th Class. Fromamanbiiamcd Dcvulu (brought into JVngnl i)y ll^ebird Guroorn !) 
and ii female voishyu^ arole the Gunnkus, and Badyn-ls ' as* Ihe Toi mer wear the 
poita, ai|dare called Doivugnti bramhuns; the latter aiC miserabh^ musicians, who 
also make diHerent kinds of mats. 

To a people who use no chairs, wnd few b('d.stea4s, mats arc very necessary : and 
a number arc made in Bengal. The name of the most inferior mat is chanch, which 
is made from the grass kliur^,^ and is three cubits and a half long, and two cubits 
ilhd a half brdad ; it rs sold for about two-pe*nce. A coarse mat, called jhcntula, is 
made from thg grass njcliya,+ and sold for eight anas. The durmiij^ m^de from the 
reed arundo tibiafis, are used to sit and sleep upon, as well as to inefose the sides 
and ends of tiio houses of the poor, twenty or thirty which are sold for a roo- 
pee. Of another sort, called moula,*/ive cnBits long and three and a half wide, and* 
made from the*above reed cut into small threads, eiglit, nine, dr ten, are sold for a 
roopee. Another kind, used to sittand sleep upon, is made from tlie grass kuchkuchiya; 
thirty-two of which, four cubits long and two broad, are sold for a roopee. Six- 
teen mats of nearly the same dimens^ions as thalast, made from the grass nicliya, are 
sold for a roopee. ValandKti, a mat made at a village of this name, is very much us- 
rtl by the natives to sit and sleep upon : eight of them^are sold for jlie roopee. An- 
other k lul, cAled kalea, live cubits long and three JjToad, made from the grass pa- 
tee, sells at.li^lf a roopee the pair; superior. kinds are sold at one, two, three, four, 
five, six, and even eight r(W)pees the pair. From the rough grass hogula:}: another 
kind of mat is made, sixty of vvhicl\are sold for a roopee. from the leaves ot the 
date and of tlie tan palm,^ mats are lyade, sixteen of which are sold for a roopee. 
A very strong nut for 11qoj;s, which will last many years, is made with split ca^n s-lj 

♦ Saccliarnm fii*cmn. + Cj^perns inundcitus. J Typba citphanta. ^ Borasus flahcliiiooais, 

j Calumubi'otaHs. 
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A sacred m-it, used in worship, is made of ihe ^rass kashii,'^ and sold at different 
prices, from a penny to one roopee each. Another kind, the sheetrjlnpat^s,f laid on 
beds or couches on account of tlieir coolness, arc sold from one roopee to five each. 

41 . 9 / C/uvv. From kins^ Venn, in a miraculous manner, sprunp^ the Mlechns, Poo- 
lindus, Pookkushns, Khusu^, Viiwinus, S'obkshnms, Kamb^jiis, Shuvnrus, and Khu- 
riiH. All Europeans are branded with the name ofMleciSu, which word, according 
to the pooranifs, denotes persons who despise the gods, and partake of forbidcjen food ; 
or, in other words, persons ndiose manners difier from those of the Hindoos. The 
Miisfilmans arc called YTivunus.J 

The ilitidoos generally .speak of thirty-six casts ofshoddn'is ; but those here col- 
lected, from one of the srnritees, amount to nearly fifty ; and the names of several 
more might have been added. 

Jlemarks on the effects of the Cast . — The Hindoo sliastrus bear the most evident 
proofs, that tlie founders ot*this system must have been men who designed to deity 
Viieniselve.s. We can scarcely suppose that tlie system originated with a monarch, 
for he would not Iiave placed the »?gal powcr*bcyieatli tluit^f th.o priesthood ; it could 
oijly spring from a number of proud ascetics, who, liowever, were tar from being sin- 
cere in their rejection of secular a flairs, as tWy secured to their own order all the 

wealth and honours of the country, {ogether with the service of Ihe other three or- 

* * • 

«ders. Agreeably to tills plan, the persons of the first ofder were to be worshipped 
as gods ; all thd duties of %^cend concentrated in this, they were to protect the 
bramhuns ;"t]ie lliird was to ac^ji'di ooveaHli for them, and tlie fourth to perform their 
menial service : the ruh's for tlie.se ord'er.s \vere so fixed, tlijxt though ^he liigher or- 
ders miglit sink into the lower, (he latter could never rise, except in another birth. 

f 

4 t 

Tlie institution of the cart, so lar from having confributed to the happiness of 

4 

societv, l;as been one of its greatest scourges. Jt is the fdrriuition of artificial orders, 
indepetideiidji of merit or demerit, dooming nine tenths of tl)e peoihe, even before 

€ «> O 

* Sa^ioruin ‘^ponf.inriim. f Thalia dichotomu. "I'lie Hindoos say, that from^a sage of this nair.i# 

the Aluf!!(iihjiatio ai'C (L‘i.ccii(led. ^ 
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birth, to a state of mental aiyl degradation, in i^hicli thej are for c.vor shut out 

from all the learning and honours oftihe country. 

The distiiiAions of rank in Europe are founded upon civic merit oj learning, and 
answer very important end.s in the socialjunion; but this system commences with an act 
or the most consumm*ate%njustice that was* ever p^rpeti1ite(U binds in chains of ada- 
mant nine-tenths of thepeople; debars them for ever from all access to a higher state, 
whatever their merits may be ; puts a lock upon the whole iiiteliect o {Three of the 
four orders, and branding their very birth with infamy, and rivetting tlu ir cltains lor 
ever, says millions and millions of mankind, You proceeded from the leet of 
Brumha ; you were created for servitude.’* 

Someperpons have thought that the cast, as it respected mechanical emidoyments, 

• * • • * 

must be advantageous, sin^ce, by coufining the members of cue family to one trade, it 

secured impro\*ement. Actual experience, however, completely disprove^ this theory, 

for Hindoo meclianics never introduce a new article of trade, nor improve an old 

one. 1 know, that improvements have been made under The inspection of Europeans, 

• • • 
but these do not* enter into the argument. Eor native^iiso, the same cloths, the same 

earthen, brass^ iron, aiwl other uKinsils, the sabic gold ajid silver ornaments, in 
use from time immemorial, unimproved, are in use at this day. Bui, if these mecha- 
nical cmploymenit^s had been thrown .open to all raiik^;, who can say wliat advances 
might not have been made in improvement? Those who are acquainted with the 
effects of European skill anS taste on the artists of Bengal, can sec? \ cry plainly an* 
amazing change for the better : the native goldsmith*^, joiners, smiths, shoe-makers, 
&c. under the S'uperintendence of Europcans*pro*duce.work little inferior to that im- 
ported fromEbrope. 

But not only is the cast contrary to every yuinciple ofjusiice and policy ; it is re- 
pugnant to every feeling of benevolence ' The social cii^le is almost invariably com- 
posed of persons of the sainS cast, to the careful exclusion of others. It arms one 
class of men against ai^pther ; it gives rise to the greatest degree of pride and apa- 

N 2 
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ihy. It forins a sufficiont excuse for not doing an act of benevolence towards another, 
that he is not of the same cast ; nay, a man dyftig with thirst will not accept of a cool- 
ing draught of water from the hands or the cup of a person of a lower cast, 1 knew a 
kaynsf hu, w[iose son had rejected the cast, seek an asylum at his son’s hbuse just before 
death ; ^ et so strong were ihe prejudices ofjcast, that the old man would not eat from 

the hands of his own son, bVit crswvled on his hands and krveos to theliouseof a neigh- 

« 

hour, and received food from entire strangers, rather than fromjiisown child, though 

* , i 

ho was then on the brink of that world, where all casts are resolved into those o^’ the 
righteous and the wdekod. If a shoudrn entetr the cook-room ofabramluin, the lat- 
ter throws away all his earthen vessels as defiled ; nay the very touch of a shoodra 
makes a hramhnn unclean, and compels him to bathe, in order to wash aw ay the stain- i 
On the other hand, in the spirit of revenge, the toorus, a class of shoodrus, consider 
their houses defiled, and throwaway their cooking utensils, if a bramlinn visit them, 
but they do not thus treat evenaMusuTnian. The keyes, another cast ot'^luTodriis, also 
throw awajfethc(r cooking vessels if a bramhun come upon boat. In short, the 
cast murders all the social and benevolent feelings ; and sluits up tlie lioart ol' man 
against man in a manner ukknown even amongst tjie most savage tribes. J'lie apa- 
*thy of the Iliiidoos has been noticed by all 1 ^fho arc acquainted with t)»eir charac- 
ter ; when a boat ftinks in a stonn on the Ganges, and Jiersons are s(‘on lloatiiig or 
sinking all around, the Hindoos in those boats which may remain by (lie side of the 
river, or in those passing by at the time, lm;k on with perfect iiHljUerence, perhaps 
without moving an oar for the reschc of those who are actually porishing- 

« 

What is tbe^crime for w'hich a person frequently forfeits his cast, and becomes an 
outcast, and an exile for ever.? f erhaps he has been found eating with a virtuous 
friend ; or, lie has cmbraced*the religion of his conscience; or, he visited other 
countries on business, and Jias been compelled, by the'nature ofhis situation, to cat 
food not cooked by persons ofhis own cast. ‘ For these, or oilier reasons, the cast 
proscribes him his father’s house, if his|i)Qother consent to talk with him, it must 
be by stealth, or at a distance from the pla«?e which was once his home, into which 
he must never more enter. Hence the cast converts hospitality, friendship, and the 
desire to visit forivgn realms, into crimes, and inflicts* OD*the oflendcr, in some cases, 
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a punishment worse than death itsAf. Chtinushjamuj a bramhon, about Ihirty-five 
years ago, went to England, and lost bis rank. Cokoolo, another bramhun, about the 
same time, went to Madras, and was renounced by bis relations; but, after incurring 
some expense la fpasting bramlums, he regained his cast. In the year 1808, a black- 
.sniith, of Serampore, returned from Madras, and was disowned by his friends, but after 
expending two thousand i^opecs amongst tfie brami^ums, be was restored to his family. 
In the year 1801, the mother of Kalee-prasad-ghoshn, a rich haj asl’liu, of Benares, 
who liad^lost cast by intercourse with MfTshlrnans, and was ca!it il a j eer-alee,^ died. 
Kalw-priisad was much concerned about presenting the olleiii gs to the manes, and, 
after much inVoaty aud promise of rewards, at last prevailed iif on ele ven bramlums 
to perform the cerernonies in the night, A pey-t n who had a dispute wilh these 
bramhuns informed against them, and they were immediately abandoned by their 
friends, ^ After w aiting several days in vain, hoping tl at his Aiends would relent, 
olie of those bramhims, suspending a jar of water from his body, drowned himself in 
the Ganges ! — ^Someiyears ago, Ramii, abmnihun, ofTrivcnei*, lji>vin^,by mistake, 
married his son to a p^r-alee girl, and being abandoned by his friends, died through 
grief. In the year 1803, ShivjLi-ghoshUj^a kayf.st’hh, martied a peer-alec girl, and was 

not restored to his cast till after sevefi years, and lie had expended 700 roopees, ^ 

About the same period, a^lu'amhim^' (W' Velfi-poojihiiriya, liavihg been deflowered, 
and ill consequence deprived of Irier cast, refused all food, and expired in a few days. 

In the village of Biijbnj, some ywirs ago, a young man who had lost his cast 

through the criminal intrigues of his mother, b w idow, + in a state ol irenzy, poi- 
soned himself, and hife twMirothers abandoned the country. Gooroo-prnsad, 

bramhun, of Charna, in Biirdwan, not man^ yearg ago, jthrougli fec^r^f losing cast, 

in consequence of llfb infidelity of his wife, aJ)an(ioncd*his honje, and died of grief at 

• 

A iiiiwab of tie ntime of Pccr-alee is cliarj^od ui(|i hriving dcstroyod (hr vuul of i' .'in> Ifindoor,, brniDhuns 
and olliors; and froia the^e pirsomtiiavo dcFcrnded n >fry considerable intWibcr cf /::n!ilirs scaUrred over ihn 
counfry. who have been branded with the name of their oppressor. These peri-on.^ prretisc all the cerrmoniesof 
(he Hindoo rell/jion, but are carefully avoided Vy other Hindoos as oiiicasls. If is supposed, that not less than 
fifty families of peer-alees live In Caleiitta. whoeirpjoy brtjinhun prir.''fs to pfrfor fu the cerenionies of the Hin- 
doo reli/;ion for them. It is said^^at raja Krish^u-Glitindru^Rayu wits promised five lacks of roopees by a 
pCcr-alee, if he would only honour ym with a visit of a few moments : but he refused. 

d- On account of marriages being contracted so enily in this country, the mimber of virgin widows »s very 
great. The Hindoos acknow1edj;e (b#t almost all young: w idows, being excluded from a second marriage, live 
b) a state of adultery. 
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Benares* — r— About the year 1800, a branihnnw of Shamtee pooru nuirdereii bn si- 
Ini’ iti mate child, to prevent discovery and toss\>f cast.— —In iheyear 1^07, a bisie - 
him of Trivence murdered his wife by slrjanglin^ her, under the fear that he should 

lose cast, lhr<>ui^h lior criminal intrigues. About the y^'ai’ ITpOf^alee-dasu, a 

bramhiin, who 3)ad married, through the wickedness ol-a ghntiikn, a wa.sherman s 
daughter, was obliged to Ry ^ith li^^r to Benares, but being^liere discovered, he sold 

all his property and fled, and his wife fell into a slate of insanity. In the time of 

raja Ivrishnu-Cluindrn- ilnyu, a braniJiun of Shantee-])oorn, was charged witba crimi- 
nal intrigue with tlie daughter of a shoe-maker : the ra ja forbad the barber to shave 
the family, or the washerinau to wash for them : in this distress, they applied to the 
raja, and afterwards to the iniw^b, but in vain. After many pretended friends had, 
by tliir promises, drained them of their all, the raja relented, and permitted them to 
be shaved, but the family have not obtained their rank to this day. 

Numbers oi]\f casts abandon their home.s, and waiide/ ab^ut till d. alh. Many 
other instances niight be given in wiiicfi the fear of losing ca^t has led to the perpe- 
tration of the most .‘•hockiriy; murders, w hich in th^s cpuiitry are easily concealed ; 
and thousands ofchildreu art' murdeie^d in theMvoriib, to prevent discoverx and the 

consequent loss of cdsl, particularjy in the Ileuses of the koolEnu hramhun!.. 

0 

Not only is a person whoha.s lost cast depi^ivcd of his property, ^ll(] renounced by 
his friends, but he is eTccluded from all the services and comforts ot religion; tVoiii 
all its supposed benefits at and after dcalli, ajid is of coiwsc c6nsidei*ed as miserable 
in a future slate,. 

The Hindoos relate a .story rtf Vachusputce-misliru, wdio lived aboi*t !i»lx hundred 

• • 

years ago, and who, for repeating the four vedds from niettiory before the king of Mi- 
t liila, received as a lee 10,000 cows. As tUe reception ol’a f;ii't of cows is for- 
bidden, in ilie kiiJee yoo^:,' the friend? of thj piindit renounced him as an outcast, 
till he had made the proper almieinent, by ofl'eringa piec# ofgold. .\iid thus, a man 
who, accoiiluig to the bramhiins, could repeat the four vediis from memory, the re- 

• T^is isforhulilcn liotliiii tin- sinrilci s ainl pooran<ii;lhoD;;)i roost of *lic brgm!i5ns, at jircsen', find tlie (emp- 
tation loo strong to ix-sist, A giftatf gold is also forbidden. 
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petition of the trilliteral syllable of which would remove the sins of a worlds was 
made an outcast, because he had rece?vcd a present of cows. If ho had received a 
gift to the same amount in another form, he.wouUl liavebeen blameless. 

According to theshastrns, the oflenc^&by which rank is lost, are, the eating with 
persons of inferior cast cohabiting with women oH low (fast ;^ealing ll(*sh or drinking 

spirits; partaking of that which has been prepared by a person of an inferior order; 

* . *. . • • * 

dealing ii^ things prohibited by the siiastro, as cow-skins, lish, See. 

Pe rsons may sink l«wer in cast, in cases where they do not become entire out- 
• casts. A briimhnn, by*oiriciating as priest to a shobijM, does not become a shdbdrrT, 
but iie sinks into a despised order of braniluins. 

l^crsonsbreafcingthe'rnlcs oftlie cast were foVmerly punished by the Hindoo kings ; 
now it depends ^ipon iiK^rc accident whether iy 3 erson violating the^ule9»of the oast 
be proceeded agaiiKst or not. Htrictly speaking, scarcely any Hindoos live accord- 
ing to th('se rules, and vast nyiltitudes daiW and nolorio^isly violate them. In some 
res[)(»cts, the groat body of the people^do tliaf which is ft)r])idden : as for instance, 
tf)ev eat rice prcfpared for settle by Musn^mans ; here tfic niiniber of o/fenders is so 
great, tliat the law cannot be enforced. Where a person is knon n to retain a Musul- 
m:>n mistress, the oUence is frequently winked at, unless lie liappen to ([uarred vvitli 
anotl.er, and then the latter insists upon his beiifg excluded the cast. When only 
one person objects to eat <nV^mokc with another who hvis forfeited his (*ast, he'is o(- 

tcn’bribed to hold his peace ; but i!‘a number of persousi object, the casejs desperate; 

• • • 

yet tiicre are iimes w"lien a delinquent forms a paijty in*liis favour, w ho declare, that 

they will retlyi^liim amongst them. ISomethues the whole ^ iihr.e assembles, to de- 

• • 

cide about a person’s retaining the c'.ast; wlien, if the decision ho in his favour, all 
Ids friends eat wdtlihini; if not, theyHefuse, and prohibit his entering their houses. 
Tiiero is no other form of expidusion. 

* The Tluj'lof* s'KipMi a pof ojiTv JusvstPm of (rrror as it rrs})r<*ts Uir rtih'S of (ho rns’(; but of pride, hf :u?:ni/- 
tin*;, on th'* ono h;infg«u> t< s, and, on (ho other, hraiidiiia: oUier rants n illi opprobrious names, and < ■ *» - 

inj«f (heir vp' v birtli.aod niaimer^infainnus. Invite ruo* »'f (he lowest orders ofshbudruii lo u fcTist uiihua iitirb- 
pean of the hij^hcat rank, and he tunis awAy his face p Hh the mosl marked disgust. ^ 
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Person^}? who have been deprived of their cast, hav^, in so’ti? instances, offered 
Iarg;e sums to ieg;ain it, but in vain. On the contrary, other offenders, who have 
had no enemy to oppose them, and very little that the bra tnlin as could seize, have 
xeg-ained thCir cast for a mere trifle.* The only way of beinap^reinstated in their 
rank is to give a feast to branduins : all things may be ohtaiuefl by pleasing this pre- 
vileged order, in whose hands tfie cast is either a treasul^' chest, or a rod of iron, 

I ^ t 

€ f 

After the cstablisliment of the English power in Bengal, the cast of a I)ramliun 
of Calcutta was destroyed by an European, who forced into his mouth flesh, sy)i- 
rits, &c. After reinaiaiiig three years an outcast, great efforts werewiade, at an ex- 
pence of 80,000 roopees, to regain the cast, but in vain, as many bramh ins of the* 
9ame ord^r refused consent. After this, an expense of two lacks of roopees more 
was incurred, when he was restored to his friends. About the year ISO?, a person 
in Calcutta expended in feasting and presents to bramhiins, oO^OGO roopees to obtain 
his cast, wliicfi had been lost through eating with a branftiiin^of the p^T-alee cast. 
After this, two peer-alee bramhiins of Calcutta made an effort to obtain their cast, but 
were disappointed, after expending, a very large'^sufn. 

Sometimes a person is restored to his cast dn making the requisite atonement ; but 

many affirm that the atonement benefits the party only in a future state, and does not 

• * * 

effect his restoration to society in this world. The offering of atonement is a cow', 
or a piece of gold, or cloth, or a few kourees. 

Such are the baneful effebts'^of the 'cast on social life. But that which, more 

* c * 

than any thing else, in the opinion oVa sincere Christian, condemns the cast, is the 
resistance wliichit opposes to the prevTfIcnee of the tru® religion.*' If a Hindoo be 
convinced of the excellency of the Christian religion, he must become a martyr the 

Mnnv din>rcnt casts Have at thrir hcatl^-idividiKiIs railed Prarnanikii--, ivIjd a.r*' cou-ul^f'd on all pom's 
rflritin*^ t I Uio cast. When pef sons wisTi to make a feast, they r(nisu?f rlicfr |)ramai)ikit rcspecliiig^ who shaH 
be iMv‘nr<j, and what presents shall be given to the guests* Thefhoodrus of one cast living in four or five 

TillaviU IV'* one pramanik'i, who ad ju^tsdiltVrences betiveenthr individuals of the cast over which he presides. 
If apcr-ari nays, h<* will not eat with another, becans*? he ha- done someUiing eo.nfrary to the rules of the east, 
the jiranianiku «ometicnes ad justs the business, by reminding this m^h, tlmt in /its fiiuilly also there aresuch and 
^uch^arks of the plague. 
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same hour that he becomea a Christian, He must think no more of silling in the 
•bosom of his family, but must literalfy forsake all tliat he hath” to become the dis- 
ciple of Christf. Liberty to obey the decisions of the mind, and the convictions 
of conscience* ever been considered as one of the most importan^birth-rights of 

a rational being; but the cast oppose'»all the rights of reason and conscience, and 
presents almost insurraftuntable obstacles to the^rogress gftnitb. 

Thelpss of cast, however, loses halfits terrors where a person can obtain society 
suited to his wishes : the chains of the cast, too, are severely or lightly felt in propor- 
tion to a person’s worldly incupibrances: an unmarried person finds it comparative- 
ly easy to leave oiie*ordcr of society and enter into^another. 1 have seen some who 
have lost cast,r)iiite as happy as those possessed of all that this distinction could be- 
stow : many of the p^u’-alees are possessed of largo property, and are ifivited to Hin- 
doo festivals without*reserve ; with this difterence only betwixt them and other Hin- 
doos, that they do aoUniix with the other oi^ts at the time of eatJhg; but this exists 
also among dilfereiit ranks of brarnhuns : a bramliim of high cast will not eat in the 
same house, and at the sam^ tune, with a bramhuii oflow cast. 


In some parls of Indiajthe nativ^.'s’ilo things with imputiity w oicii in oiner parts 
would cause the loss of cast. ’In the upper provinces, the regulations of the oast 
relative to catin^f are less regarded than in Bengal ; ,w Jiile the intermixture ol the 
casts in marriage is there guarded against with greater anxiety. 

Thousands of Jlimloos dailjj violate the rules of tl^ ettst in secret, and disavow it be- 
fore tlieir friends: this fad refers to several new sects, who have seceded, in some 
measure, frcm#tlie bramt^inical system. • But there are great multitudes of young 
men, especially in Calcutta^ who habitually eat, in the night, w ith Portuguese and 
others, and shake off the fetters of tlie cast wjienever pleaiy.irc calls. Here licen- 
tious habits are making the greatest ini^oads on fliis iiwlituLioii : and indeed to such 
an extent are the manners of the Hindoos become corrupt, that nearly one half of the 

brarnhuns in Btaigal, the author is informed, are in the constant practice of eating; 

O 
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liesii and drmkin^ spirits in private.* Ubbri^^n-chrirniin, a respeelable brainhun, as- 
sured the author, of his having been credibly iitformed, iliat in tlie eastern parts of * 
JUeiigal the i)rajnlunis di^^til in tlieir own bouses Use spirits wineli tin y drink : tliis 
bramh :n,a few years ago, at the Shyama festival, called, in the nii^htl at t)ie house 

of a ric-» Hindoo near Calcutta, to see the iiiiage of the goddess, and observ ed, that 

• * * 

<!;c <)nering‘S formed a pi^p as higlitis the image itself, dhyi) or tlii\;e of the heads 
< fthc familv were in a state, of complete intoxication; and afiey remaining a short 
time, one of tlnnu called emt, Uncle, a thief is come to steal the olferings^-^soe, ho 
siTiinds there, in a wliih' gai'iri nil.” The uncle, also intoxicated, ])ut still alile to 
walk, stagii'ered up to the pile of offerings^ and supii^sing tliaPto be the thief in a 
wliife garnu'Jit, smote it will) sudi force, as to scatter the oilcringsat th(‘ f(‘et ofthe 
^'tKldess, ::fKl all o\rr the t(*mp]e door. While the micle was tlins driving tlie thief 
oat of the temple, a fricndlv dog was offering his services to tiie nepliew laid pros- 
x/ale in ik*. temple }ard. — la conversation with a n -peclable sluTbdr i, on these se- 
cret vioiatioui; ofVae rules of ilie cast, (|:e gave me in uritingtin accoicit, <»i’ \n hicli 
tiie following is a translation : When a oarly >it to drinl: spirits, they Ci^k a wise 

liiuu among tiiemselves, whose tamilv for -eneii cenecatUms has been in the habit of 

* ' * * . f 

driniiing spk'iis what benefit inay be dendved iiom tin? practice : 11c replies, ‘ lie 

v/ u drinks ^pii its, will ])e filled with joy, til? 1:^; fall agaii\ and again to the earth : 
:h,oaid ho vo'ijh. !t'‘ rniist place his moutli in it: ifhe devour the vomit, iit^ will be 
reuaidc.l uiln iiv aven.” * J^f t the reader add tin - fact to various others which b^ 
will find in tlio u)l roc. u< lion to the -econd volume, and he will be able to account for 
•\hii Scri]dt;re licrigiiai n- tlic practices of the lieatlieir^ly the expressive teinli — 

'* itidiafi’ies.” 

* Mit'.l.ii! ii>u,\icaiin» dru^-iiho n: berf))>,f univco.:,] .imoiJj; rf prescn(ativos of thr "od-on '‘::rtU. 
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SIXTION 1. 

Oj^hirllr. (mi! the mirf.is!^ vi <! ‘ di cation oj'cliihhcn. 

HINDOOS of vo>poctability hrai a piTj^nanl; Icninlo ppculi::r toiulorncss : 
and when ajipi oarliipo the linfe ofLcr deJi^eiy, is indidgrd witJi nliaicncr sio- 
deyirosT This fiolicitiidi; d(U*s iioi arise iVciii il.t IVar thrd iLo iiihnU vv’il sj!lii*r If 
tbr rno(h(‘?’ i)f* denied nhni sic !< iirs fer, bid, freni the I;< pr ofliavinj; a scubas ^veil 
as froiiiia cenitjiun fear among the H iulccis, that if ti.e female do nol. o])tain whal s!ie 
drsd-es, the deliveoy will lie proiojiged- s\ Hindoo >voman excci^iliigi^’ dreads iiio 
Jiour ofelild- espeeialiy at the first hiflb after marriage. In the houses oftiio 
rich, ti slight sImmI is ahuus prepared for ll e female; iloj after delivery, is eonsi- 
(jered as in *i state of uueler»nnc‘ss ; re a^tvmlK r ed iamilies bv<‘ toecdlier, : U('h 
a shed is ahva^^ reser\(‘d (,br this pnrj’j:/'se. lic fore tTe hirtii ( f a* ( jM'e', to beep ofl 
<‘vil spirits, the Hindoos lay the iicull of a dead cow, siiu aK il vredi r< d ieiul, &c, at 
tie' door of this Init. If a female have a difficult delivery, she sidfeis extremely 
for want of tliat as’^istance Avhieha skillid siirgeow, (ditf Ilirateo mariners atiiiiil o< Iiis 
services,) would 'be able (o#i^tl(>rd : many perish i 1 he midw ive;; ar(* chiefly ot the 
Jiaree cast; other females of low cast practise, but tbey^aj^e not mmiey>ns. A roo- 
p('e and a garnicnt are the common fee to the midwife from the middling ranks; the 

poor give les]^. 

Almost all the low^cv orders of Hindoos give spirituous liquors to their females 

* So ^roiil is ihts that it ii::s ! ;» pioy'ibial ^ ’ ‘ ‘ thr Jiiinop il' (cUl <o 

br arul ihr ir latioiis ()l'su< h a tViualt'. < or' iCo'i iiip liov. 'S rl.aiil*l:< r v.: : ;Pr. iluoa^h peiiod v\itli 

lull 1} fs, to siiew their aaaehmenp |nei#nt her u ith \aiio«i5 Careael 

# 

f 1| is bceome a pp^crl) arnor^ tins jiia<>|rnt people, t)i;H Uo* lifrol a \^orn:tn, being more sedenlary, i ■ iaiji' 
pier than llialul’ a maiij and nothing lyit a«qead uf (he tbujgri iKic alluded to, tnukc3 lhe»i content to be ua u tain 

0 2 
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|mmediatel3»fc after delivery ; and medicine, a few Iiours after the child is born : sick- 
ness rarely succeeds a lying-in. When tlie*father first goes to see the child, if a* 
rich man, he puts some money into its hand ; and any of the relatives who may bo 
present do thCfSame. The mother is constantly kept very warm; jftli five days she 
bathes; and on the sixth day, to obtain the, blessing of Shusht’h^ on the child, this 
goddess is worshipped in the roont where the child was bo#n. If a child die fsoon af- 
ter its birth, the Hindoos say, See ! the want of compassion in Shfisht’hee : she gave 
a child, and now she has taken it away again.”'* If a person have several ^'.hildren, 
and they all live, the neighbours say, Ah ! — Shhsht’h^’s lap !” On the eighth 
day, to please the neighhonring children, the members of the family sprinkle, w ith a 
winnowing fan, on the ground o^}>onite the house, eight kinds of parched pease and 
parched rice; and about twenty-one days after deli \ cry, + the woman begins to attend 
to her family business. On the twenty-first day, Shusht'hee is again worshi[>ped, by 

'JH * , • 

the women of the family, uiider the shade of the fig tree. If the child be a son, the 
mother contyiuei^uncleaii twenty-oneclays ; ifa daughter, a^nionlh.* 

The respectable Hindoos, at the birth of a cliilf?, keep a record, drawai up by a 
grinuku, or astrologer, who is informed by the father, oi* some relative, oft lie exact 
time of the birth, and requested to cast tile r.ativiU or,the child, and open the roll 
cvf*its fate. Tlie ganukri goes home, and draw's up a paper, describing what will 
happen to the child annually^ or during as* tpan\ astronomical j^'^riods as he sup- 
poses he shall bo paid for: indeed some of those rolls describe what will happen to 
the person during every period of his existence. This astrologer is paid according 
to the good fortune of theSiriant, from pne roopee to one and (wo hundred. The 
parent carefully deposits this fiaptV iiuhis house, and looks af it occasionally, wdien 
any thing go<Ml or evij happens to his child. The nativity of sons is more frequently 
cast lliaii that of daughters. fSome persons merely keep*the date of the birth ; or they 

Hindoo:! f»r (hr lowest rla^s, if sf^vernt of cliildren have died j-oon aHer tin* hlrfli, procure a ring to be 
mode from tlic ch.nns of some convict, and |>iMce it uponilie next cliiid’^ ancle. i; a .‘•on, when g;rown up, act 
very contrary to the manners of his parents, he is saicTto havje been cli anjicd in (he womb by Jalu-harinee, tifjod-. 
dess, worshipped by this people, and supposed, as her name iinportf., to jfiay.suth tricks w ith maukind, 

•f Poor wombn in the northern partsof Hcngal are known to ntteiid to the tpisinevs of their families the tiny 
after delivery. The autKor informed, that bometimes a mother i.s doliVercd while at work in the field, wbcii ..’lie 
carries the child home in her arms, and relurnb to her work there the next day. 
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add the signs under whicli.lhe child was born, without having its fate recorded. Thr 

• poor keep no record whatever. 

Whenlhe^ojii^d is a few days old, the parents give it. a name,^ wlpch is generally 
(hat of a god, 2 the Hindoos believing, that the repetition of the names of the gods is 
meritorious, and, oper^^ing like fire, consumes ill siu! Some are the simple names 
of gods, as Narajnnii, Kartikd, Griucshu, Varoonii, Piivniui, Bliobt-nai’hn, IndrUjGo- 

• palu, IJnnntn, Eeshwnrn," Ivoovcrr, MuJiii-'dcvu,'* Bhugnvaun, &c. and others have 
attached to tlie name of a god another word, as Ram, and Ram-priisadu,!} Krishnu, 
and Krishnh-clinnfnr^/* Branihannnddp ShivrM]iat’lui,B Sooryn-kant’hn.*-^ The names 
of (lie goddesses, wiffli an additional word, is also given to men, as, Doorga'Chfiriinn, 
Gfinga-Kamri, &c. These arc very common names among the Hindoo men. Women 
are named a Tier the goddesses, as Kalee, Doorga, Liikshmee, Suruswiitee, GBnga, 
RadhaJ &c. 'ro these names some add single Words, as Vlshnoo-priya.^^' A great, 
portion of variouj^names of the gods an^ goddesses arc chosqj and^iven to men 
and w omen. The names of heroes and heroines are also given, as Yoodhist’hirii, and 
Bheemii; Droupr.dee, and Kpontee. • Names are alsT) chosen from tliose of trees, 
llowors, &c. as-Liivungu-luta,^^ Pudrni%^- Soodha-mookhee,^^ Snkliee.^^ 

The father makes known the nam^, though the mother has generally the privil^e 
of choosing it. Some Hindoos place twft lamps on two^names beginning with the same 
letter, and choose that over wliich the lamp burns most fiercely. Beside the com- 
moiT name, another is giverT by selecting a letter from the. name of the stellar man-# 
sion under w hich the child was born : thisjs used iio'thl? marriage Hnlracf, and at 
other ceremonies. 1 give an example from Uie namd of the Sungskritii piindit in the 
Serampore prilling- office ; Krishnu happened to be the guardian (hity of his friends ; 

and they gave this boy, as fiis common name, Gopaln,oncof the names oflvrishnu ; 

% 

1 Nevrr Hint of il« faihrr. Q TiiP iiamos of the "ods aro al.so i:;ivcn*l(> tnwri'^, gjanlrns, pools, &c. as, 

Fill t‘t'* Ram- pooru, the to^vn of Rai*u ; Krisluiii-vnganu, the cjanif’ii <»f Kri.'iliiiti ; l-iil'S^hiriuu-^agriiu, the 8(‘a ot 
Luksiimec. 3 The commqn ij^inie for God? 1 The great gud. Ji u adu, pleasure ; (hi- 

intimates that Ramil is pleased with this person. 6 ChuiunI'i, lout. 7 Aiiundu, joy, S N. f hu, 

lord. 9 Kanrtii'i, beautiful. 10 The beloved of Vii-linoo, 11 The climbiiig plant Liivuiiga. 

12 The walci'-iily. 33 She wfjose wpiith is like the vvaier of life. ll A female friend. 
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jand as he was born in <iK la^t division of the virgin, llic; Si*ne>krilu name for which 
ends in t’h, his sleilar name became T^hakoorii^diisn. 

Some pareni^ give an unpieasant name to a clJhS \vi;0 iDuy be b^TiSftcr repeated 

berriivements, as Dookheti/' Pimcli-kouiT:’.!; Ilaranthl Keoni.t; They assign as 

• ^ 

the reason for this, that^as t*l'( Ibtnier w(ie sncli plonsanj^ children, and bad such 
sweet names, they died il.e envy <d*otli( r>.jj Jf the cliilu li’ie. they add the 

* t ' * 

name ofRamn to one (d'tiie above names, as DookinA-Ilamn, Sic. ^ 

A Hindoo woman svcKles her child, if she haveonlv one, tilLit is fiv^ or ^ \-ars 
old; and it is noi iincemv.uu; to^ce such cli.ldren stafuiini; and tlrawing ilte inolhei's 
breast.” A llimioo n:(dhc‘r seKlom empIo\s 0 wet-niir.^e; nor is Uh' chdd led with 
prepared food before the (vxpiration of six monihs. The children of the rich iie- 
nerally go naked till they arrive at tluir .second or third year, and those of the peoi* 
till tliey are six of seven. 


I 

As Hindoo w^onien never learn to read, thev are unohlc Uneacli their diildren their 
first lessons, but a t!ttii<‘r may, (* e(|nently la* seen Itaciting liih chiidio nrite dm al- 
pliabet when five years roJd; at which ago tiieimaie ciultiK ii are commonly sent to 


ilic village scliool. 


Rich men oicplov to teacli their <dii]dren, e\enat fne rears of age, how to 

'behave on ^!^e cy-prrf:u:j oT a hramliui;, a [ianmt, a spirdnal gnicic, i:vc. iiow to sit, 
tobov/, anil appc ir to ad\ mMVjty. Vvhen a boy speaks ofhi.s father, he 


ce?!:! hir.i t kakooru, lord ; or oi his bioliier, he calls her I’liakooranee. When herc- 

' • 

* S v; I <)\\ hil. + I'Jvc koui'cf'', I I I(‘..c *• ‘1 That wlircli tvhf'nawny h^^forrf*. 

« 

|i rr n ri( !{ man sjj;h into p»)V^rtV, :r, an» : “ Sr;' ! hon sfr'irp tfC^iU arc 

“ is juuu'il onfin ly bccJinsr: othci i roc.M h-;ir tov^v* h:> ' Sonic fltink, (hat the jjoda 

hear tiic pr:i\ of llio e who the evil ot oih^ri ; ;:imI ih. f per oir- arc aiih* to injure others hj (he power 


* lti>vr»v rnmrkaMe, (hriMlie Afo'can^as \vellnr.fhe IJiiirioo.s Mickir^he/r cliihlreii lon^ after (hey me nMe 
f MvalJi ; (hat tln-y crC or1y uith (lie hand; rm<»ke out ol a ihiai,-l.kc (lie hoi^ka ; at eiglit dav^old shave (lir 

lr‘ad of ti child, and ^ivc it u, innic, c.c. Their dances, like (hose of die IJindoM, are alio dikliuguilfhod by iii- 
decent {jeslurci. 
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turns from a journev, he l;o\vs (o his father and mother, and, takin:^ Hie dust from 
• their feet, rubs it on his hi ad. ( (flisidering- Ujoir inleriorify to Kuropoans in most 
o( I lie aliciirs ^^polisheu lilc, the Hindoos in general deserve much credit for their 
polite addreJ 


Almost all the largei^villages in Bengal contiin commop schools, where a boj 
learns his letters by writing tliem, never by pronounciugjho alphabet, as in hhirope; 
he first writes them on tiie ground ; next with an iron style, or a reed, ou a palm leaf; 
and next on a green plantain leaf. Afler I lie simple letters, lie v, rites the compounds; 


then t!)e naiin‘.s of meii, villages, animals, &:c. and then the figures. While employed 


in writing on leaves* all the ^c]iolars stand up tuicti a day, with a monitor at the.V 
licad, and lepeatthe numerical tables, ascending trom a uni I to guiuias,* fi*om guridas 

to vooreesjf from voorces to p;jius,:|: and from punus to kali nus : > and^ during sciiool 

•* • 

lil)urs, they write on Ihe pjilin leaf the strokes by u hicb. tliese numbers are defined. 
They next con*init to memory an addition (a|>lo, and coinit from f^e to a hundred; 
and after (his, on green jdautain leaves, they write easy sums in addition, and 
subtraction of money ; multi]^liooi ion, Jind then i cduciion of money, measures, &c. 
The Hindoo measures are all redacibfe to tiie weights^ beginr-in^' with nitte('s,jj 
ending with niiinus.* The e/der bo> s,Jis flic ln.-i coui^se at sl ,. >0!', h ara to write 
common letters, agreeineids, i'ic.— d'he Hindoo schools b-’gia early in the iuorniug^ 
and continue till rune or ten ; auer taking some refreslayent at lioiue, the scooiars re- 

• * f 

turn about three, and continue till dark. Tiie Bengalee i rl oohmaster- punish with 


0 cane, or a rod made of llic braueu oj a tree; somceiiiU'^ ;oe ttueiu i : co;npei!ofi to 
fiand on one leg holding up a brick in each hand, or*toJdife hts i. eos .HfieiCiied out, 
till he is completely tired. These school-mastews ifie ghierahy saoodrns, 

though in sonfe^instances Inamiiuns foiioAv.tbi'- omployiuant. f- allowance 
very small : for the first years education, aliout a penny a monk - mid a day s provi- 
sions. When a boy writes on tlic palm loaf, ty o-pcnce a moioa , after this, t 
boy advances in learning, as ibuch as foiir-penco t iglU-pt iice a month is given. 


There are no female schools among the Hindoos; overy ray of mental improv?- 

* • • • 

“ Fo.ir. + T\v(v:iy. . t S OiJt* Tli(nisainl Two lluniijctl and Eighty. 

(he iMicaioiix. * * * Ihs. 
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ment is carefully kept from the sex.* As they are alwaystconfined to domestic duties, 
and carefully excluded from the company of the other sex, a Hindoo sees no necessity 
for the education of females, and the shastras themselves declare, ’tJr at a woman has 
nothing to do t^ilh the text of the vedu : all her duties are compriz^^d^i^l pleasing her 
husband, and cherishing her children. Agreeably to this- state of manners, respect- 
able women are never ^en in thJ public roads, streets, o^ places of resort. What 
would a European say, if the fair sex were at once to be excluded from public view — 
and if, in every public assembly, every private walk, every domestic circle, he was 
to meet only the faces of men ! 

When a child is ill, the mothdi', supposing that her milk is the cause of its sickness, 
abstains from bathing, eating sour food, fish, &c. and partakes of food only once a 
day. Sometimes, after making a vow, and promising some gift, if the deity will 
restore her child to health, she abstains from cutting the child’s hair‘until the expi- 
ration of the vo\^; others tie upalocktof hair, and repeat over each .hair in the lock 
the name of a ditterent deity : this clotted hair may frequently be seen on the heads 
of children. 

Though the childreivof the highest and tHe lowest cas[s seldom p'lay in company, 
yet the offspring of casts which more nearly approximate are often seen in the streets, 
playing together with the utmost freedom; hud indeed if a child a/ play should have 
food in its hand, and the child of another cast partake of it, it is not much noticed, 
Hindoo children play with earthen balls, and with the slnall shells which pass f6r mo- 
ney. Biggcy boys amuse 'thtjinselves in different kinds of inferior gaming, as dice,t 
throw ing kourees, &c. ; in boyisli flnitaiions of idolatrous ceremonies ; in kites; leap- 
ing ; wrestling; in a play in wbicli twosuksare formed, bounds fixed, mikI each^sidc 
endeavours to make incursions into the boundary of the' other without being caught ; 
in hide and seek, and the like. Cliildren are seldom corrected, and having none of the 

t ^ I 

^ An old adage is always presenl^with the Hindoos, that if a woman u-fini tft read, she will become a widow- 

1 am informed, liowever, that women teach the female cMldren of k; 4 yus('lius and bramhuns to cut ligures in 
paper and plantain leaves, and delineate other forms with paste on seals, walls, &c. Many are taught to spin 
thread, which is.perhaps the most general female employment among the Hindoos. 

• , • , 

+ At the full moon in Ash wind the Hindoos sit up all night and play at dice, in order to obtain the favour of 
Lukshmeo, the goddess of wealth. * 
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moral advantages of the children of Christian parents, they ripen fest in Iniquity, and 
dmong the rest in disobedience to parents.* At a very early age, they entep the paths 
of impurity, iny^ich they meet with no cliecks either from conscience, the virtuous 
examples of parents, or the state of public morals. — A bramhun, who appeared to res- 
pect Christianity, was one day reading the first chapter of the epistle to the Romans in 
Bengalee; and while gefing over this melancholy^ description of the sins of the hea- 
then, he confessed, w.ith a degree of astonishment, how remarkably applicable it was 
to the maoners of his own countrymen. 


SKCTION II. 

Marriages. 

THE Oodw}hu-tuttwu,^a work on the civi^and canon law, meiijions fight kinds of 
marriage : 1 . Braiftho, when the girl is given to a bramhun without reward. — 2. Doi- 
vn, when she is presented as^a gift, at thc close of a satrifice. — 3. Arshfi, when two 

cows are received by the girl’s father’in exchange for a bride. — 4. Prajapotyu, when 

• • 

the girl is giveft at the recj^Tiest of a Ijratnhun. — 5. ^soorn, when money is received in 
exchange for a bride. — 6. Gandhorvii, when a marriage takes place by mutual cqju- 
Fent.t — 7. liakshnsrT, when a bride is taken in war; and 8. Poishachn, when a girl is 
taken away by craft. 

•A Hindoo, except he be grown up, as in second jna^’ifgep, never chooses his own 

* Hindoo youths occasionally leave (heir homes at ten, twelve, or fourteen years of ai^c, without leave from 
their parents!, and visit different holy places, partly from a disposition to wander, and partly from ideas imbibed 
in their childhood from hearing; stories relative to the nicrit of visiting holy places. Some afterwards send let- 
ters, to acquaint their parents, that tlfey have proceeded to such a holy place; others return after a lap-se of some 
months, while others never return ; but after a 3^111115 person has left home without acqnainiiag his parents, they 
often conclude that he is gone to some idolatrous ceremony, •or to bathe in Gufl^a, or to some holy place. 

• • • . 

+ The pooranus relate, that formerly, when a l^ing’.s daughter had not been married in childhood by the con- 
tract of her parents, and she was g^rofi^n up to be old eiioiigh for marriage, she might solicit of her father to have 
what is called a shbygmburii wedding, in which (he girl chooses Iicrown husband. To enable her thus to clioofc, 
the king makes a great feast, ipd invites multitudes of kings, and from amongst them the girl chooses her husband. 
Ramij, Urjoonu, iKrishnu, Nulu,*nod^otherS; are all said to have been chosen by the princesses to whom they 
were afterwards united. 


P 
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wife. Two. parents frequently agree while the cfiildreo are infants, to give thenn in 
^marriage, but most commonly a parent employs a man called a ghiitiiku, to seek a 
suitable boy or girl for his child.* 

( 

TIic son of a shoodrn is often married as Qarly as his fifth year ; the son ofa bram- 
hiin, after being invested with ilietpoita, at seven, nine orgieven. Delays to a later 
period are not unfrequent ; parents cannot always obtain a suitable match, or money 
is wanting; marriages also must be regulated fay the cast, and by complicjjted cus- 
toms. Amongst the middling ranks, five hundred roopees are often expended, and 
amongst the rich many thousands, at the marriage of a son. • 

One of the Hindoo shastrus gives the following directions respecim^ uie quali- 
fies of a wife ; — She who is not descended from his paternal or maternal ancestors 
within the sixth degree, is eligible by a twice-born mnn fpr nuptials. In connectirtg 
himself vvitli a wife, let him studiouslytavoid the following families, be they ever so 
great, or ever so rich in kino, goats, sheep, gold and grain: the family whicli has omit- 
ted prescribed acts of religion; that ivhich ha.s prodftced no male children; that, in 
• ^ ' *1 

wdiich the vcdii lias not been r^ad ; that, w hich has thick Imir on the body ; and those, 

which have been subjec{ to [here a niiint)C|r of diseases are mentioned.] Ijct a 

jiersou choose for his wife a girl, whose form has lio defect; who has an agreeable 
name; who walks gracefully Hkc ayoung elhpjiant ; whose hair and teeth are mo- 

derate respectively in quantity and in size: whose body has exquisite softness.” 

••• 

The followihg account cf file person af Sharhda, tlie daughter of Bruraha, trans- 
lated from the Shivu pooranu, inay^serve as a just description of a perfect Hindoo 
beauty : Tiiis girl was ofa yellow colour ; li;ul a nose like tli^ flower oP"the sesamum ; 
her legs wore taper like the plantain tree ; her eyes large like the principal leafof the 
lotn.s ; her eye-brows extended to her ears ; her lips were red like the young leaves 
of the mango tree; her face wa.s lil^e the fnirmoon ; her* voice like the sound of tlie 

cuckow; her arms reached to her knees; her throat wfts like that ofa pigeon ; her 

< 

« 

* “ The espou^ii!.*^, or contract before tnarriu^^e,*’ the “ vvac performed by an 

en*ageixiCHl of the frit'uds on bo(h ‘sides,'’’ 
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loins rarfow like tkose of aJicn ; Ter liair Lurg in cnils tlovn to lur fcfl ; lur (eelh 
w ere like tlic seeds of tl^e j oii,rgiaiia\e ; and ler gait like llml of a drunken < lepliaut 
or a^oosc. 

Each cast has its own order of ghutnkil^, which profession may be embraced by any 

• • 

person qualified hy cast %i;d a knr wledge of the kfl shaslri s. '1 hey semetimes 
propose matches to p^arents before the parents themselves have begun to think ofthe 
marriage# of their child. Many of these men are noiorioiis flatterers and liars,^ and^ 
in making matrimonial alliances, endeavour to impose in the grossest manner upon 
the paients ou both skies. If the qualities of a girl are to be commended, the ghn- 
ti ku (leclaies, that slfe is beautiful as the full moon, .is a fine figure, of sweet speech, 
has excellent hair, walks gracefully, can cook and fetch water, &c. iifier the re- 
port ofthe ghulukn, a relation tn each side is deputed to see the children, + and if 
erery thing l es’pecling cast, person, &,c. be agreeable, a written agreement is made be- 
tween the Iwo/athers %ancl in this way, perj|Diis are united in wedlock with as much 
indiflorence as cattfe are yoked together ; matrimony becomes a mere mailer of traflic, 
and cliildi en are disposed of r<;coi ding to the pride of parents, w ithout the parties, 
who are to live together till death, h«1ving either choice or concern in the business.* 


These very early marriages areHhe sources ofthe most enormous evils : these pairs, 
brought together w ithout previous attadiment, or even their own consent, are sel- 
doin happy. This leads men into unlaw ful connections, so common in Bengal, that 
three parts of the married pbpulation, 1 am informed, Keep concubines. Many neve^ 

• Some kIiiiUjIvU*: .'irr (’<! in ir.fikin|;innrrln5fe ap:rffintntt#;^niit,af<er sfinUlrf: ili<^ bnoks b^Iongiag 

to ihclr nrofetbion, they subkiiiton <he lereived fct weddings liDfUqtu'irti r flirii st ives t n fis ni d 

GhrotriyuH who nre rich men. When a ghutuku visits siieh a kooleciti or shrotriv fi, he rehearses a number of 
honourable qiinlTtifs which he n^ribes to (he ancesloik of hi.s ho.st; till if this jx non he no( disimtcri lo be liber- 
al towards liiid, he endeavours to br^g forward all (he violniions of die rules of (he vast into width he or bis an- 
cestors may have fallen; and goinetimes (his diyippointed glu li ku endeavours to iinolve the person indi.^grnce 
iMuong his friendsy or in the presence of large nsseinblies of Inamhuns. In nlmo.st all families there are faulis re«- 
peciing (l»c cast, which arc well kno^n to thcBe gli^ttikus, ard^vbich they know how' to use asmeansof cxftnf- 
ing money. • 

• • * 

+ Among the vun^shS jus, those families w hich bnve sunk lowT.st In honour, meet w iih great diffifulUes in find- 
ing girls for their sons, and itjs not imcomnion for the ghfitfikus to impose the child of a thjjOdrCi up<'*i 
viingshijju as the duiiglUcr of a brtmhffh. 

P 2 
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j,yisit, nor take their wives from the house 6fthe lather*ifi>law, but they remain there 

I 

a burden aud a disgrace to their parents ; or, they abandon tiie paternal roof at the call 
of some paramour. Early marriages also give rise to another dreadf^^vil: almost all 
these girls a ftey marriage remain at home, one, two, or three years ; akd auring this time 
numbers are left widows, without having enjoyed t)ie company of their husbands a 
single day : these youngj widows, feeing forbidden to marr^, almost without excepti- 
on, become prostitutes. To, these miserable victims of a barbarous custom are to be 
added, all the daughters of the kooleenus, who never leave the house of tile father, 
either during the life, or after the death of their husbands, and who invariably live 
an abandoned life. The consequences resulting from*this state'of things, are, univer- 
sal whoredom, and the perpetration of unnatural crimes to a most shocking extent. 

t , 

Some days or weeks before a wedding takes place, a second, written agreement js 
made between the two fathers, engaging that the marriage sjiall take place on such 
a day. This is accompanied sometimes with the promise ofapreAent for the daugh^ 

ter, which may amount to te^n, fifty, or more roopees. On signing this agreement, a 

• • 

pinner is given, in general by the girl’i fatheiv; and gifts are presented to the hrarn* 
Jiuiis present^ as >veH as to tb^ gliutuku, according to the. previous agreement, per^ 
haps five, six, eight or ten roopeos. Where a pi^sent is made to the father of the 
gifl, which is very common at present, the fast of the boy is not very respectable : 

4 . 

in the most reputable marriages, the father nol only gives his daughter without re- 
ward, but bears the expences of the wedding, and presents ornaments, goods, cattle, 
and money to tlje bridegroom, 


Three or four days before the marriage, U«e bodies of the young couple are anoint- 
ed with turraerick, and the boy, day and night, till the whdding, holds in his hand the 
Bcissars with winch the natives cut the belle nut, and the girl holds in her hand the 

, t 

iron box which contains the J>Iack oolour with which they daub their eyelids. The 
father of the boy entertains all his relations, and others; to relations giving a cook- 
ed dinner, to others sweetmeats, &c. and the father of the girl gives a similar enter- 
tainment to all his relatioHs. After this, the rich relations feast the bridegroom and 
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• • 

family, and add presents of doth, &c. On the day before the the parents 

oh each side send presents of sweetmeats amongst their fViends. 


During the n*gbt preceding tlie wedding, the most hideous noises %re made at the 
houses of the two parents, with instruments whose noise resembles that of a kettle 
drum. In the beginnin|» of the night, the womeR leave fopr pots containing lamps 
at ejich of the two houses, expressing their wishes for Jhe long life of the bride and 
bridegroom. They also place at each house two balls of rice flour in the form of 
sugar loaves, which they call Shvee and towards the close of the night, they eat 

with the girl^and bo/. Thesye customs are accompanied with much hilarity. 

*• 

Early in the morning, the women and female neighbours again assemble, and tak> 

ing with them a pan of water, the pots which contain the oiblights, the balls of rice 

• * • * . 

flour, and some betle-nut^go round to the neighbours, and give to each a morsel of 

the betle-nut. * O/i re\urning home, in somi towns, they place Uie boy and girl, at 
different houses, on a bamboo door, when the mother, as an expression of her joy and 
good-will, lights some straw*frdra tlm thatch„and turns it round the right foot of the 
boy, or girl, tjiree several times ; after which the persons present lift up the door, 
with the girl or boy placed on it, thrPe, five, or sefen times f the women then, taking 
some thread, and stretching it, walk round them four times, and then tie this thready 
with some bladeVof doorvn grass, round the rjght arm of the boy, and the left arm 
of the girl. They prepare ^l^o a kind of ointment with oil and spices fried together, 
ai^d rub it on the head and all over the bodies of the young couple. All these ac* 
tions have no other meaning, than that they are t6kdns of joy. In tl.e forenoon, at 
both houses, to secure the happiness of the Roy and girl, they present offerings to de- 
ceased ancestors. The*bridegroora, as A mark of affection, sends to the bride a pre- 
sent of fish, betle, sweetmeats, plaijtains, sour milk, and cloth : in some cases, the 
bride makes a similar present to the bridegroom. In thf course of the afternoon, 
the heads of the young couple are shaved ; and while tfie bridegroom stands upon a 
stone placed in the middle of a small artificial pool of water, round which trees are 
planted, and lamps plcft^ed, t^e wicks of which are made of the fruit of the thorn ap« 
^Onc of the n«'ime5 of Ukbhmcc, the j^oddess of prospciltr* 
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pie plant, the women bnn^ the pot contiiinin^ the laaop^ the ball of paste called 

hy, ' , • 

ShrS, . and a number of other precious things, ind ^oing up one by one to the bride- 
groom, with these things touch his forehe.ad. If the person has th^^.eaH'^, the rest 
of the time till flight is occupied in feasting relations, bramhuus, neighbours, &c. The 
bride, bridegroom, and the person who givps the bride in marriage, all fast till* the 
wedding is over. 

r 

In the marriages of the rich, great preparations of music, fireworks, illuminations, 
&c. are made, and vast multitudes are invited to the wedding. S'onie persons spend 

more than 100,000 roopees in the marriage of a son <dr a daughter. At a fortunate 
hour in the nigfht, the bridegroofn, dressed in silk, and wearing many gold and silver 
ornaments, a gold chain round his neck, and a gilt crown upon his head, prepares 
to go to the house of the bride : he is seated in a gilt palanqneen, or in a tiiktunama. 
If in the latter, there is room for four servants to stand at the four corners, in the 
inside, to fan liira,%r rather to wave o\4^r him a brush, made* of t^lie tail of the cow 
of Tartary. The procession at a magnificcuit wedding is very long : before the 

bridegroom’s palanqneen, the servants^ of the father walk, carry ing silver staves ; 
open carriages proceed slowly ^^ciontaining dancing women and singers ; a flag is also 
carried, and a metal instrument like a dish is phired on an/dephant, and ijeat at in- 
ternals. The slroets are illuininaied by the flariiheanx and lights which the at- 
tendants carry in their hands; ,and fireworks* placed on both side?« the streets, are 

discharged as the prt cession mov^s along. Horses, cnmels, and elephants, richly 

* • * * 

caparisoned, are placed in convenient situations in the procession, and musician?, 
playing on various instrumedtA,'¥\ro placed before and behind the bridegroom. Late- 
ly many of tlie rich natives iiav6 caPiedui the assistance of English music at their 
weddings. At intervals guns arc fired. .All things for tlvp processibif being pre- 
pared before-liand, the whole waits for the coming of the*^ bridegroom. At a marri- 
age, the procession of which I saw sojne years ago, tlie bridegroom came from a 
distance, and the bride lived,in Sertimporc; *to which place the bridegroom w’as to 
come by w ater. After waiting tw o or three hours, at lehglh, near midnight, it was 
announced, as \f in the very words of Scripture, Behold theJ)ridegVoora cometh ; 
go ye out to meet hiui.’’ All the persons employed,* nefw lighted their lamps. 
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and ran with them in their l^^nds fo fill up their stations in the processipn; some of 
them had lost their lights, and were^ unprepared ; but it was then too late to seek 
them, and the JJ^alcade, something like the above, moved forward to the house of 
the bride,* at wliich place the company entered a large and splendicyy illuminated 
area, before the house, covered with an.<awning, where a great multitude of friends, 
dressed in their best ap|1i^rel, were seated*upon Aats. “I'he bridegroom was carried 
in the arms of a fnend, and placed on a superb seat in the midst of the company, 
where Iiq sat a short time, an*d then went into the house* — the door of which was 
immediately shut, and guarded by sepoys. — 1 and others expostulated with the door- 
keepers, but ip vain. • Never was 1 so struck with our Lord’s beautiful parable as 
at tills moment ; Add the door was shut!” — I was*exceediiigly anxious to be pre- 
sent while tlie marriage formulas were repeated, but was obliged to depart in dis- 
appointment. 

From time ipimenioiiialf the Hindoo youn;| men have considered a wadding pro- 
cession, as it passes through the villages to the house of the bride, as /inV game : — 
groups of wicked boys and young men, therefore, attackHhe wedding company in all 
those ways by which they can most aifnoy them, and in which they care greatly as-* 
sisted by the darkness of thenigid. ^ • Serious disputes, atterfcled with the loss of 
lives, have sometimes occurred amidbt this rough and dangerous mirth. 

•• • 

After entering the house, the bridegroom is led to the place where the marriage 
rites tire to be performed, Si^d where the father-in-laW; taking o(f the old garments^ 
an5 poita of tlic boy, arrays him in new clothes, aijd t«iv«s him into rn inner apart- 
ment, where they nfake him stand on a stooJI pkced.on the cow’s head and certain 
other things'bi«ried in the earth, adding a number of*fomale superstitious practises, 
to induce the bridegroom to^behave well to the bride. They next bring the bride on 
a stool covered with the bridegroom’^ old garments, and carry the girl round the bride- 
groom seven times ; they thttii permit tive brid*e a|^d bridegroom fairly to look at each 
other for the first time. Th? happy |t!iir are then brought to the former place, and 

* Tfi many insfanc^'?, thn marriage ritc5 are perfnnnrtJ in Uiisarea, before all tl»c compatyr, and this is pro- 
per; blit ;m airiM'tation of mode^-^v anil family pride not uiifrequciitJy leads the lath^r-in*law to the reiolutiuii 
of having; «Ue eeremyuies performed lu the house. 
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niado to eit,near each other, when the father-in^awpots into the hands of the bride- 
groom fourteen blades of kooshu grass, tied in'two separate parts, which the boy ties 
under his feet. The father-in-law now pours some water into theN?ght hand of the 
bridegroom, /ind while the latter holds it there, the former readsuan incantation, at 
the close of which the bridegroom lets it fallon his feet ; rice, flowers and doorva grass 
are next given, which h^ lays on h\s head ; water is presented as at first with a prayer ; 
and then sour milk ; then a, gain water. The officiating bramhfpi now directs th^ boy 
to put his hand on a pan of water, and places the hand of the bride on that of the 
bridegroom, and ties them together with a garland of flowers, when the father-in- 

i- 

law says, Of the family of Kasliyupiij the ^reat gfand-dau^hter oCBhoiravn, the 
grand-daughterof llamn-Hurc^, the daughter of Ramu-soondnra, KfihQma, wearing « 
such and such clothes and jewels, 1, T’hakoorn-dasu, give to thee, Ubhuyu-chorfuiri, 
of the family of Sandilyti, the great-grandson of Soondnru-dasu, the grpndson of 
Kanaee, the sou of Bhnju-Huree.” The brid(‘groom says, I have received her.” 
The father-in-lavii.then makes a preselit, good luck,” ‘and adds to it houshold 
utensils, &c. according to his ability; and then takes off the garland of flowers with 
which the hands of thp married pair were bound, repeating the gayutree. A cloth is 
now drawn over the heads ofitlie couple, while they again look at each other; and 
this part of the marriagi^ ceremony here closcsf after theyboy and the girl have been 
directed to bow to the shalngramn and to the company, that they may receive the 
blessing of the gods and of thp bramhiins. * , * A bramhim, or a, female whose hus- 
band and son arc living, then fastens the bride and bridegroom together by their gar- 
ments with the above piece of cloth, as a token of their union ; and they are thus led 
back into the midst of tlie Yamily. 

During the ceremonies of marriage, selections from the JVfishru, a 1v6rk on the dif- 
ferent orders of Hindoos, are rehearsed by the^ghutukus, amidst the assembly, and 
when the marriage cer/^mony is concluded, the father-in-law, or some one in his 
stead, proceeds to the assembly, and says, ‘‘I'hese friends have favoured us with their 
presence, let us pay them the honours due to their rank.” As on these occasions it is 
an invariable‘custom, to mark the forehead of the guests with the ponder of sandal- 
wood, this person now asks in the assembly, Who sliull first receive the sandal« 
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woodi’’ To which a ghiituku replica, ^ Except Ubhfiya-chnranSJf who feliall receive 
*the sandal-wood?’ — Another asks, ^Why should he. receive it ?’ — The glmtukii then 
enumerates atpnberof qualifications whiphthis person possesses; as, tliat all ranks 
ofkooleenus, liyl shrotriyus, ^ stand in his door;’* that he is generq^s, hospitable, 
liberal in showing respect; that, in facjj he is a second Yoodhist’hiru. iVot unfre- 
quently anotlier gbntiikit, amidst fierce disputes, j^roposVs some other candidate, enu- 
merating a number of qualifications ; the man who is mo^st liberal to these men, how- 
ever, always obtains the honour. In some cases, no person is found in whom the 
assembly can agree, and it is at length proposed, that it shall be conferred w itliout 
preference, by commencing at, cither end of the room ; should this be overruled, the 
only remedy left isj'to select some child, and give rt the honour oftteing fi^rst mark- 
ed with the sandal powder. When a proper person, however, can be found, and all 
are agreed in him, a brarnhun takes the sandal-wood, on a brass or silver plate, and 
goes up to tlic persdn for whom it is decreed, and again asks the assembly, ^ Shall 

1 apply the sandal- w<fod V A number of voltes at once reply in tie aflirmativc, when 
^ # • 
the bramhhn rubs some sandal-wood on his forehead, and places a garland of flow'- 

ers round his neck. Sev(y*al persons then joiaiu conferring the same honours on 

all the company ; presents of betel-iiut, or pauu, ^ added, 

• • 

• • • • 

This being concluded, the father-in-law invites the company to a supper, promis- 
ing that the del^i^ shall not be great • Not iinfre^ucntly, before they sit down to 
the entertainment, quarrels arise ; perhaps a number of persons maliciously unite, to 
brihg dishonour upon the ISinily of the bride, and either throw the food away, or ru- 
fuse to partake of it. The guests consider theni^e\veyas conferri/ig the obligation, 
and therefore, unless the food be excellent, th^y do not hesitate to utter the loudest 
complaintsr ^Several hours are sometinjes spent iu composing these difterences, and 
in persuading the guests to sit down quietly to the repiist. are so malicious 

as to cut with scissars the garments of the guests, while silting in a crowded manner 
in the assembly. 


The girl’s father hr^ving entertained the persons who accompanied Jhe bridegroom, 

^ That is, arc nourished by him. 

Q 
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i:y[esents money to<the ghutukri, the oiTiciating braifihnn, bramhuns, and relations, 
according to his ahiliJy. The bridegroom remains all night at the house of his' 
father-in-law, l)ut while there he is forbidden to eat any food excepyh^t which he 
has brought wjth him. 

Early the next morning, fiie wolnen of'the house and neighbourliood carry small 

f 

presents of money to the bridegroom. About the same hour, live vromen take up 
the mat upon which the married couple liave slept, for which service they receive a 
trifling present ; aft(?r this, the bride and bridegroom, having anointed their bodies 
with turnierick, bathe in the small pool mentioned befpre ; and after the guests have 
taken some refreshment, the bridegroom takes home his bride.^ The girl’s palan- 
queen is closely covered, so that she cannot be seen : Bengalee women never ride 
in an open palanqueen. The procession consi.sts merely of the remnant of tjie first 
shew ; the only novelty is a quantity of artificial flowers fastened on sticks, and 
carried befin’fe the bridegroom. On tlAiir arrival, in the place where, the offerings 

I 

were presented to the manes on the day of marriage, the boy’s mother takes up the 
pots, and the ball of rice called Shree, and with them touches the foreheads of the 
married pair; after which she takes some betel in her hand, and, beginning at the 
ancle, slowly raises her hand till it arrive opp^osijte her soq’s head, making anawk* 
ward noise by the shaking of her tongue, in which she is joined by all the women 
present. She repeats this to the bride; attd also places a fish in^tlie folds of the 
bride’s garments, and some sweetmeats in the mouths of the bridal pair ; she then 
pours some milk mixed with red lead on the feet, and places a measure of corrt on 
the head, oftht 'bride, under vv/JiijIi (he bridegroom puts his left hand ;e and in thfs 
manner they proceed into the Iiouso/lhq bridegroom with his right hand scattering 
the corn as they go. The burnt-sacrilicc is pext ofl’ered by the bridegroom, amidst 
the repetition of many formulas by the officiating bramhbn :* among the rest, the 
bridegroom pours clarified butter on the^fire, and rubs a little on the forehead of the 
bride, saying by this burnt*pfferin| 1 promise, that wliUtever fault you may com- 
mit witli any of your members [he mentions each] I forgive them.” They next take 

* Pliny says, that the most rolemn part of the marriage ceremony was, ,whcn th^'inatrimonia^ rites were per- 
formed with solemn sacriheb and offerings of burnt cakes. 
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up parched rice, and the leaves of the shum^ tree, and bold them in their hands, 

those of the bridegroom supporting Uie hands of the bride, when the latter says, ^ 1 

am come fronn^ family of my father into your family, and now my life and all I 

have are yout^’^after which, the bridegroom repeats the praise ofthe regent of fire, 

calling him to be witness, and, after walking round the aliar seven times, pours the 

rice on the fire. Taking »j) clarified butter, *the briflegrooni, after saying to the bride, 

‘Your heart is in mine, and my heart is in yours, and botti are one; your word is 
• • • ^ 
in mine,, and my word is in yours, and both are one,’ pours the clarified butter on 

the fire. He next draws the veil over her face, while he adorns her forehead with 
red lead. Atjihe close, he intreats the blessing of the company on the bride, adding 
a prayer to the regeift of fire, that he would destrojfcall mistakes that may have at- 
tended this service, Dilferent diversions now take place, and the remainder of the 
day is spent in feasting, and in dismissing distant relations with presents. Ifa friend 
oh this day sKould iiOt eat of the food whiefi is considered as having been cooked 
by the bride, it is regatdetl as a great dibbon|)ur, which can only be ren^ved by his 
eating there at the next public feast. On this night the marrTed pair do not remain 
together. The girl’s father sjpiijs garments, sweetmeat?, fruits, &c. for them both, 
and the next day he goes himself, an3 sees the married pair put to sleep on an or* ' 
namented bed of flowers. 

On the fourthpr fifth day, tlie faUmr of the girl t^kes the bride and bridegroom 
to his house, where they remain about ten days. On the fifth, seventh or ninth 
day, the women take olfllie thread that was tied on the arms of the young couple on 
the day of fnSrriage ; after which, the officiating bramhfid, in their names, worships 
the sun : the father- in-law presents changes of rjfiniertt to tlie bride and bridegroom, 
and at the clo^ entertains tlie guests. After ten days, the boy returns to the house 
of his father, and the girl remains with her mother. 

At respectable weddings* four or fi^e thousand roopees arc expended, but. the 
greatest expence is incurred in the fire-works, and other accompaniments of the pro- 
cession : should four or five hundred persons sit dow n to the entertainment, their 
food will not'eost so much a/eight-pence a head. Many guests who do not partake 

Q 2 
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* 

of Ibe entertainment recejve presents of money, garmei|tS| brass and other houahoid 
utensils. 


About fbr<y-five years ago, Joyri-Narayoiiu, a bramhun of Khidur-poorfi, near Cal- 
cutta, expended 40,000 roopees in the wedding ofhis nephew, and entertained five or 
six thousand guests. — S^on after t^is, Ilnroe-Krishnu-rayn* a p^r-alee bramhun, ex- 
pended more than alack ofiioopees in the marriage ofljis eldest ‘Son, entcrtaining'the 
nuwab, and most of the rajas of Rengal. —About thirty years since, raja RaJ-Krishn5, 
of Calcutta, a kayust’hu, expended 80 or 90,000 roopees in his son’s marriage. 

I 

At the end of a year, the bridegroom takes home his wife; or, if she be very young, 
she remains at her father’s (visits excepted) till the proper time for their ultimate 
union, when her husband proceeds to Ilje house of his fatlier-in-law, if a poor man, 
on foot, and if rich, in a palanfpieen, with a few friends. JVlien the married pair re- 

^ if n , 

turn to the house the boy’s father, most of those ceremonies J^re repeated which 
took place there on the day^after marriage. A Hindoo, on his marriage, does not 
become a house-keeper, as in England,, but continues fo live with his fatlier; and in 
this way, if they can.agroe, niyny generations live together. At present, however, 
separations into distinctAfamilics &re becoming tnorc and \nore common. 

At the time of the second niarriage, certain* foolish customs are* practised l>y the 
females : the girl also abstains from eating the common nee, fish, iStc. and on the fifth, 
'seventh, or ninth day, the w'orsliip of Shusht’Iiee, jMarknndey n, Ciiiiicslui, and the nyio 
planets, is performed, the oflic;i?.tirtg bramhan reading, and the bridegroom repeating 
the service after him. To this succecds*the worship of the sun, in wdiich the officiat- 
ing bramhun, joining the open hands of the bride and bridegroom, repeats certain for- 
mulas from one of tlie smritees. After these services, the bridegroom feeds the bride 
with sugar, clarified butb?r, honey, and the urine and dung ofa calf, mixed together; 
and folds up plantains, nutmegs, &c. in the garment of the bride, and as they enter 
the house, the bridegroom causes a ring to slide between the bride’s garment and her 

waist*^ The bride and bridegroom then eat furmentj together. 

« * ' • 

* Among the Romans, llie man sent a ring as a pledge to the ^oihun. 
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The Hindoos in general carry their attaclinient to children, especially .to sons, to 
the greatest excess. They are amazfbd at the apparent want of affection in Euro- 
peans, who lea^^hcir parents, and tra\ersc. foreign countries, some of them without 
the hope of ever seeing them again. If a man should not have children, his father 
or elder brother seeks for him a second wife ;* few lake this trouble on themselves. 
The husband directs which wife shall have the cliief rule, i^oujih, accordiqg to the 
shaslru, this honour belongs to the wife he first married,, Multitiuiea of instances 
occur, in which a plurality of wives is the source of perpetual disputes and misery: 
indeed the Hindoos confess, that scarcely any instances are to be found of the continu- 
ance of domestic happidess where more than one wife lives in the same house. A per- 
son of some respectability deplored to the author, in the most pitiable manner, his 
miserable condition on account of having been driven by his father into a state of 
polygamy. He was obliged to have two cook-rooms, separate apartments, and was 
compelled to dine with his ^wo wives alternately with f he utmost regularity ; the chil- 
dren of the diff?}rent wives were continually (luarelling ; and thnsf through the jea- 
lousies, and the innumerable vexatious and collisions inseparable from polygamy, lie 

was almost driven to desperatton* — On furthcf enquiry into this matter, I found, that 

• » 
polygamy was acknowledged to be the greatest of all,tIomesticafl[lictions among the 

Hindoos, Kuvcc-kunkuni?, in iiis Chuiidec, a Bengalee poom, has deplored his own 

case in having two wives; and it has become a prgveib, that one wife would rather 

accompany her hts^band to the gloomy regions of Yfima, than sec him sit with the 

other. In short, the whole country is full of the most disgraceful proofs, that poly- 

gajny is an unnatural and miserable state. — Thus Divine Providence seems evident-^ 

ly to have marked polygamy as a state contrary to^mA^af order; in which order we 

see, that inn,ocent enjoyments are always conftected wilh tranquillity, and vicious ones 

ever followed with pain and^disorJer. ^See ihe hhiorrj of ylhrnham^ Gen- xxi. 

lie who haslo.st his wife by death, gencratly marries anetlior as soon as he is pn- 
rifled^ that is, in eleven da^s, if a brnnihnn, and in a moftth, ifa slioodru.h Some-wait 

* The IlindooB siy, a man ought to Tvaif till his wife is more than twenty hofore he marries a second. 

I The w ife of one of the riutflior''9 servants once pres-rnied a complaint against her husband , (fiat he neither main- 
tain nor lived with her : wh^n the mao was asked the reason of ihi.s crncl behaviour, hS said, w ithoiit shame, “Oh 
Isahtb, the was so tfek^vome time ago, that I did not e>pcct her to live 5 1 therefore married another 
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longer, and a few do not marry again. A Hindoo may iiSarry a second time, a third, ♦ 
and so on, till he is fifty years old ; but, according to the shastrn, not when he is ad- 
vanced beyond this age ; nevertheless many of the lower orders ms^ry when sixty, 
and some koes^leenus marry when as old as eighty. The cereraonies^at a second mar- 
riage are similar to those at thp first. 

Few men continue in a single state to old age : thpse who do, cohabit with oon- 
cubines: few females remain unmarried; none who can obtain husbands. ‘Yet the 
cast presents such various obstacles to union, and there are so many gradations of 
rank by which marriages are regulated, that cases do exist in which mbii cannot 
fain wives, nor women husbaiuls.+ Still, so great a disgrace is incurred by remain- 
ing unmarried, that on one occasion a number of old maids were married to an aged 
kooleenu bramhun, as his friends were carrying him lo the Ganges to die. 


Widows aiiiong^:t tlie lowest casts a^e sometimes married 'by in form called nika; 
when the bride and bridegroom, in the presence of friends, place a garland of flow- 
ers on the neck of each other, and thus declare thems^lv6s man and wife. 

► < 


The greatest number^of inarriifgcs take plac# in.tlic in(JnthsUgrrjiaj’iin”i, Magliu, 
and Phalgoonu, these being considered as very fortunate inoiitlis. In Joislit’hii, eld- 
est sons are forbidden lo marry. In Voishakhu few marriages are ct lebrated, and 
iiiPoushnand Choitra scarcely any, except where the pa^^nts are ol'low cast, and ex- 
tremely poor. ^In the other months, none marry. From marriages in the first three 
months, arise riches; in AshaVhri,‘po^ eiiy. If an eldest son be married Tii Joisht’hti, 
he will die ; if-any marry inShraviinn, none of the children will live; if in Hhadrn or 
Choitrd, the wife will be inconstant ; if in Ashwinn, botij htfsband and wife will die ; 

* A third marriage is considered as improper and baneful to the female ; hence, before the marriage cere- 
mony takes place, they drst belA)ththe man to a tt^e, whe^n, it is said, the evil eApends ilseJf on the tree, and 
the tr;cc immediately dies. 

+ In the year 1815, some Hindoos, of high cast, were on the eve of petitioning the English goTcrnmeni to in- 
terfere and prevent the kooleenus from engrossing so many wives, us this disgraceful custom prevented k.iany 
individuals from eDterii)g,>uto the marriage state* 
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if in Kartikn, they will have fpvers and other diseases ; if in PousIut, IhetYi lfe will 
become a widow. 

Hindoo gMs, it ybtain good husbands, h equenily worship the gods; £^da woman 
sometimes secretly administers to her husband a medicine, obtained from some old 
woman, to cause her husbSjid to love her ! Wtien husbands remain long from 
home, some women practise a superstitious custom to hasten their return; while 
others, to ascertain whether a husband is well or ill, is on his way home or not, is 
dead or alive, call a witch, who takes the winnowing Ian, and, according to its mo- 
tion in her hany, pronounces the exact circumstances of the absent husband. 

The Hindoos are seldom happy in their marriages ; nor can domestic happiness be 
expected where females are reduced to a state ofcomplete servitude, and are neither 
qmilified nor permitted. to be tlie companions 6f their husbands. A man, except he 
is of low cast, never outcry itfio conversation wi^h his wife, during the day,^or is she 
ever permitted to eat in the presence of iier husband, or to sit fft the company even 
of near friends. An elder brother never looks at his younger brother’s wife. 

Several of the sliastrus describe the virtiics of an excellent wife : Ramu thus mourns 

• * * • 

over the loss of Seeta : She was not a common wife in the management of my af- 
fairs, she even gave me excellent counsel; when I needed her services, she was my 
slave ; if I was eveV angry, like the pafient earth, she tore my impatience without 
a muripur ; hi the hour of ne«|?ssi(y, she cherished me, as a mother docs her child ; 
in the moments of repose, she was to me as a courtezan ; Jn ^imes of hiJaBity, she was 
with me as a friend. When engaged in religioys sep^ces, an excellent wife as- 
sists her husband with a mind as devout as his own. Oil all occasions she gives her 
whole mind to make him Inlppy ; is as faithful to him as a shadow to the body ; shares 
in all his joys and sorrows ; and esteems him, whether poor or rich, whether pos- 
sessed of excellent oi evil qualities, w'hetjier hdndgome or deTormcd.:|: In the ab- 

* • 

* The Romnns, fays Kenneir, were vgry suprrMiftous in referenre to fhe particular time of marriage, fancy- 
ing several days and seasons very unforUinate for iliis design. Ovid fays, Fast. 5. 487, 

^ “ Nor ever bride 

Link'd^nt tMs^teason long her bliss enjoy'd,^’ 

f See Uie Muban.ifuku. 


t See the Ranmyiinli/ 
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fence or «ickness o/ lier husband, a good wife xenouiy:es every gratification ; and at 
his death, dies with him.^ 

The folioiviijgdescnption of Hindoo females, though written rp^ectihg those liv-- 
ing in another part of India, appears to be.so just, that I. have thought it right to copy 
it. Bartolomeo is certainly one hf our best writers on fljfidoo manners and customs. 

Till their thirteenth year, they arc stout and vigorous; but after that period, they 
alter much faster than the women in any of the nations of Europe. Early marriage, 
labour, and diseases, exhaust their constitutions before the regular lime of decay. They 
are lively, activ e, and tractable ; possess great acideness ; are fond of conversation ; 
employ florid expressions, and a phraseology abundant in images; never carry 
any thing into effect till after luature deliberation ; are inquisitive and prying, yet 
modest in discourse; have a fickle incoiistaat dis])usitioi) ; make promises with great 
readiness, yet seldom perform them ; are importunate in their rcciuests, but ungrate- 
ful when they liAve obtained their cni; behave in a cringinsf obsequious manner when 
they fear any one, but are haughty and insolent when they gain the superiority ; and 
assume an air of calmness and composure vvhen*ih»y ac(|iiire no satisfaclicn for an 
injury, but are malicious aiyi irreconcileable when they find an opportunity of being 
revenged. I was acquainted wiK'i many fannlus who had ruined themselves with law- 
suits, because they preferred the gratification of revenge to every consideration of 
prudence.” 

The merits and denjci its of husband and wife are tVSnsferable to eitlner in a future 
state : if ai^ife perform lojiny; meritorious works, and the husbaiuUl'o first, will 
enjoy heaven as the fruit ofihis wifejs virtuous deeds ;t and*if the wife be guilty of 
many wicked actions, . and tfie Iiusband die first, he will suffer for tli|’ /^‘ins of his wife. 

In the appt’elmnsions of a Hindoo, therefore, marrhige ought to be a very serious 
business. 

♦ S^c the IVIarkhnd^yn pooratiu. + The Muhabharijfh, and olhrr sha^trus, tench, that a female, when 
ihe. offers hrr^elf on the funeral pile, removes the sins of Cer husband, tnnd carries him with her to heaven. Savi- 
tree, u biumhuuee, say (he pooranris, raised her husband to life by her works of intrit. 
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Nolices^rchdivc io Mamict*^ anti in gtnfrruL 

• 

THE Hindoos, nbtwithstaindin" their divisions into fasts and various sects, are 
scarcely less peculiar and isolated in their manners than the ('hinesc: their dress, 
their ceremonies, and llieir domestic economy, have been preserved wilhout inno- 
vation from ai^e (oai^^. Still, however, the nnclmn^inir dress and modes ofthe Ilin- 
doosare natural and graceful, compared with those ol'a Chinese, who, with his lonif 
tail, his (linlastie dress, his fan, his wooden slices, and his ohncklin«; sniain, looks 
more lilfe a pitice of carved work, than a human heinic walkimj; at laree on the earth. 

Many of the higiier orders of Hindoos, especially in tln^?i#rtl?ern provinces, arc 

handsome in their features, havini* an o\al face, and a wise nearly aquiline. Some 

• • 

arc comparatively fair, and others qiiUt' black* but a dark brown complexion is most, 
common, with black eyes and hair. ^Thc general cfxpressioriiof the countenance 
reminds you, that the Hindoo is mikt and timid, rather disposed to melancholy, and 
efleminale pleasures. In IJengal, the jji^reafest number are below llie middle stature, 
and very slender*in body ; but this description does imt altogether Ruit the Hindoos 
of the upper provinces, w h^re you iinniediatcdy perceive, that you are surrounded 
w^tli a people more robust and independent, Ihougli the general features are the ' 
same. 

The Hindoos are generally loquacious,’ and the common people very noisy in con- 
versation. Their youth are lively, inquisitive, and of quick perception. 1 hey 
appear to be capable of great improvement, nnd of imitating most ofthe European 
arts, and carrying them to the greatest perfection : eitWer they are incapable of bold 
and original designs, or tifeir long slavery to ancient patterns and usages has, like 
the Chinese shoe,.made the jyhole race cripples. 
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^ The dress of the ricli,^ in which there is neither buttons, strings, nor pin*?, is hap- 
pily suited to the climate, and produces a very graceful effect. Over their loins 
they fold a cloth which almost covers their legs, hanging down ttf tj'c tops of the 
ahoes. The upper garment is a loose piecet of fine whiteclolJi w«itltout seam from 

top to bottom,” thrown over the shoulders^, and, except the head, neck, and arms, 
covering the w hole body. Thclicad isalwiiys uncovered* iMiless the heat or cold con- 
strains the person to draw his upper garment over it like a liood^ Shoes worn by 
the rich, are covered with gold and silver thread, are open at tlie heels, and curled 
up at the toes ; stockings arc very seldom Avorn.§ Many Hindoos in the service 
of Europeans, to please their masters, w ear the Maswlrnan dress ; puUon a turban, 
and garments like a jacket aiurpetticoat, or loose pantaloons! The poor liave 
only a shred of cloth to cover their loins. The dress of the women differs from 
that of the men. in that they wear only one long garment, which, w rapped round 
the loins, comes over the shoulders, and occasionally over tile head' as a hood. Jti 
Bengal, a womanVs garment is ten ciibils long and two broad* in the uoutliern parts 
of India, it is much longer: very few wear »ho^s. Ornaments are eagerlv songlit 
after, even by the poorest women, which tliey fix in tUcir hair, on the forehead, in 

* t 

Before a Ifinrtoo piU.^on a new jjarmrnt, iip pluck'' a llirc/ids o il (*t it. ;iiu! oHj'r.-' lo liilfVrcnt bc- 
they may he propiliou*, and that i(\nay urar util. • 'i'jN* poor u mir their garment*' till ihov arc 'cry 
hUhy, and the pillow on which llipy sleep is never washed, iiotvvilhstfindiiip; their iiait i.' oiieri daily : ihcii houses 
uiid garments arc generally full of vermin. ^ 

+ A native, when he iaw a pielure of llis Majesty (ieorge the Third in tlie house of fne aullior. in a Koinan 
habit, asked, why he wore gar^nents like the Hindoos, and not like tin* T:ngli^ll. 

^ “ File colour of tlie ( Romati'i «»M\vn is jrenerall v helieved to have been wliile. As to atiire for the head, 
the Romans ordinarily used none, exc^jiV th« I ipjiei oj'dieir «own ; and this was not a ronstant*** ver, h«it on%’ 
orcasionril, to avoid the rain, or sun, or o,tlicr .'^^:cidenlaI inconvenieiities : hence it (s, that we sec none of the 
old statues wi.li any on their Iieads.^' , • 

It is remaikahle, to what evceltenf uses the toes are applied in flnseonn^rV. In England, it is hard to sny 
\vhether they are of an> nse w liat-.opver. A man eoiild eertninly walk and fid^ w Itliont th^m ^ and fhe.fe are the 
prinripal purposes ro which the feet arc applied in Kurope. But here ih- •<»e^ are se.oml hand fingers: they are 
called the “feet tin 'iT ” in Bengalee. In his own*hon'-e. a Hindoo makes use of jlieui to rasheii the f.log to his 
feet by means of a hunoii which Hij)*! iictwcenlhc (wo inidSle toes. The la^lor, .f lie doe- not thread his needle 
ccrtamlv twists his thread with them; the cook holds his knift with his u>(^< u{iiie he ruts ftsli, vegetables &c, 
the joiner, the wea\er, ^c, could not do without them, nod almost everv native has (wentv diflerenf u^esfor the 
toes. It IS true,J have heard of a maimed sailor in England writiriL*' with his toes, whii H is rather more than 
what T have seen done m jhis country; but yet, this is only another proof of wha^ might be done, even with Hit 
toes, if necessity should arise, to make us set our toes as well as our wits to w ork. 
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the ears, m the nose, round ^tlie ai^ms, wrists, ankles, <&;c. They paint thdr finger- 
-nails, and round the bottoms oftheirfiiet, red, and their eye-lashes blacky their teeth 
are made red with eating piinii.* 

. In their forms of address, and bohavioyur in company, the Hindoos must be ranked 
amongst the politest nattpns. It is true, there il a mfstiire of flattery, and of ful- 
some panegyric in tlieir address, Imt this is given and received rather as the require- 
ment of custom thau tlie language of the heart. It is a polish always understood 
to lie on the surface ; it pleases without deceiving any body. Wlicn he enters the 
presence of h^s spiritual guide, Jhe Hindoo prostrates himself, and, Jayinghold ofhis 
feet, looks up to him* and says, ‘ You are my savKfur — to a benefactor, he says, 

^ You are my father and mother /— to a man whom he wishes to praise, ^ You are 
Religion incarnate or, ‘ O ! Sir, your fame is gone all over the country ; yes, from 
cdnnlry to country / * As a Henefactor, you are ecjual to Khrnnh/+ ^ You are equal 
to Yoodhistliirir]: in yotir regard to truth/ You have overcomejll your passions/ 

^ You shew duere'^pect to all.’ ‘You are a sea of exceil^i^ualities/ ^ You are 
devoted to the service of vut^' guardian deity/ ‘ You are tlie father and mother 
of bramhmis, cows and women/, 

There are five kinds of obeisance amorig the Hindoos, viz. i. hstangii, in wliic]i 
the person prostigites himself, and npiBes eigid pari^ of his body, viz. his knees, 
hands, ler.ples, nose, and chin, touch the ground ; 1:‘. punchangu, in which tlic pet- 
son rtuikes his (orehead, tenfples, and hands touch the giOiind; 3. diindaviUri, siiu- • 
pld prostratou in which the person causes his forejiet^fl meet the ^ ound ; 4*. nii- 
innskarri, in wliicli he, bringing his joined hands*openup to his forehead, causes his 
two thumbs tfc)4ouch lus forehead several times ; 5. ubhivadiinu, in which the person 
raises his right hand (never his left) to or towards the forehead, gently bending the 
head. This last is the common form. Should a hramhuii, the bcrvant ol a king, ho 

^ eani't, u liich is cliewrd like (obiKk^'o. consists of (kc leaf ot ihf piper betel, the fruit of the ereca faiisel, lime 
made of sln lls, and (at pleasure) of a nuinbei of .-j) ices. 

4 Kui ni»ri, the brotlierof Yoodliisl’liiru, Mas ver\' famous for Kis liberality. 

Kiu}; Yo<»dbis(’hiiu i> on ;id] oer.*islons mentioned as a person (he most lenaciousof truth olan} that 

ever lived, and yet he was draiigeif to bclf for ly ing. * 

K 2 
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sitting witli his niinter, a sliooiiru, coming in, would ^rve the common shlam, with 
one hand, to the monarch, and with his joined Jiands would make the reverential nu- 
moekaru to the bramhun. The Bengalee women, if of equal rank, Imw to each other, 
by raising tli^ir joined hands to the head. A w oman of inferior railk boVvs to a su- 
perior, and rubs the dust of her feet on Jier forehead, but the superior does not re- . 
turn the bow. 

In their descriptions, ihe Hindoos indulge in themdst extravagant hjbcrlmle. A 
splendid palace they call the heaven of Vishnoo ; — a heavy rain, the deluge ; — a 
quarrel, the bloody contest between the Pandiivus and the scvis of Dly'itnrashtni, in 
which eighteen uksliouhiii^s^ u;ore slaughtered ; — a crow d is always swelled to my- 
riads, Kespecting a w atei spout, the Hindoos say, the eJoplianIs of the god Iiuiriz 
are drinking; — the rainbow they call Ramu’s h;>w ; — a whirlwind is caused by aerial 
beings called pishachus ; — thunder is o'oeasioned by Irnliii's liurling hi- thunderbtdts 
at the gianis, who come to drink waterffrom the cloiuK, aVd ^he lighlnin^ arises from 
the sparks of these tlKi'-derbolts. Some add, that the ring ron\ui Uie mo(m arises 
from the splendour of ihe planets or gods, who sit tlierc as ihe couubtdlors ol Chundru 
'(the moon.) 


In directing their letters, as well as in the coinplimciits prefixed to them, the 

Hindoos use the most extravagant address ; the following may serve as spec mens : 

* « ' 

To a king: ‘To the great, the excellent, the prosperous, Die illusirnm- king, Ki ishno- 
Chundni-Rayii, the nourisher of multitudes from niaiiy cenntries. the frrgia/ue ot 
whose fame spread tlirpiigh tlu‘ whole w^orld; at whose feet many kings, adorned 
witlirefulgent crowns, bow • \vliose glory maken his enemies sjirink as the sun dvios 

t 

the koiruvd w hose fume is'pnre as the ([uecn of night ; the priest of tlie perpetu- 
al sacrificial hi e .’ — To a teacher : ‘ To Ubheeslitiidcvu^ the ferryman across the sea 
of this w orl.i, the teacher of the way of deliverance from sin, the sun- like remover o( 
the great dai kness springing front worldly tutlachmcnt,; *hc mit:[ which removes the 
impurites of the soul ; to thy feet I bow, themails of w hich are like the horns of the 

half moon .' — To a father: ‘ To the excellent person, my father, tjic.oirly author of 

» 

One rikshouliinw cempriscs 109 , foot, Ca,610 horses, 21, .‘70 nnd iU.WO clcp*iian(s 

Nyrophica csculcnta. i Au ullubion to a nut hy which tlie iiindoos purilyw ater., 


+ The 
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my existence, my governor, |M'hose mind drinks (lie honey on the water Jily feet of 
the deity; at thy feet, which drive a\tay my darkness, I supplicate .’ — To a mother : 

‘ To niy excellent and dignified mother, who hove me in her womb; who, feeding, 
nourishing*, anrf gimforting me, raised me tomanliood; by whom 1 sjkw the world, 
and who gave me a body to perform thepIBces ot religion ; at thy feet I supplicate, 
which arc tlie water-lilieS.on the reservoir*of my fieart.' 

• • « 

When (wo Hindoos, after a short absence, n^eet, the inferior first attempts taiake 
hold of the feet of the other, wliich t lie latter prevents. They then clasp each oil er 
in the arras, {yid move their heads from one shoulder to the other twice ; and after- 
wards ask of each olhhr’s welfare. The inferior replies, ‘ Tliroiigh your favour, I 
continue well.’ ‘ As you command ; all is well.’ Or he a^ks, ‘ How r Is the Iwiuse 
well?’ meaning the family. When a hramhim happens to sit near another bramhfin, 
if 11 stranger, ahd if In? is speaking to an inferior, he asks, ^ Of what cast arc ym V 
The oilier replyL's, ^ I mn u bramhun.’ ‘Vo wbicli line ol bmnbiius^do you be* 
long V ‘ 1 am a llarhee bramhun,’ ‘ Of what familj ?’ ‘ (^tfflmfamily of Vishnoo* 
t’hakoorii.’* 

When two persons ot tlK^lower orcier? of llimJot^ quarrel, ifone should strike the 
other, the person injured appeals- io ihe spectators, andj’taKiiig hold of their feet, 
say ‘='5 ‘ You are witnesses that he struck me.’ Sonje ofthe spectators, unwilling 
perhaps to become witnesses, sa), ‘Ah ! don’t touch onr ieet;' or, the injured party 
takes^a corner of the garmerff oft nch one prest nt, and tic:^ it in a knot, saying, ^ You 
are* w itnes^^that ho struck me.’ When a llimlgo ^•gfiillv ofcorinTion swearing, 
he says, ‘ Jf I live, let me endure all ihe sorr/iw'^ ou would eiulurc if 1 should die 
but this oath wrapped up in three wortjs, ‘ Eat your head.’ Another says, 

‘ Touching your body, I saj^ this.’ ‘ Dchaee Giuiga !’ is anoilier oatli ; the mean- 
ing of which is, ‘ From such a falsehood preserve me Girngii/ ‘ If J speak a false- 
hood, let me be esteemed a rftscal.’ ‘ I H liave cchnnjiti^d sia h an action. Jet me Jbe a 
leper.’ ‘ If I have done’thh?, let me*not see this night.’ ^ Jf 1 have gone to siith 
a place, let me bf^comea chandalii,’ &c. 

The dUlereril orders of lliudoos trace their dcsccut tor ten or tw elve generations, from distinguidied aiice^' 
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When a Hindoo sneezes, any person who may be j^roseni, says, ^ Live, and the 
sneezer adds, ‘ With you/ When he gapes, •the gaper snnps^ his thumb and linger, 
and repeats the name of some god, as llainu ! Jlamri ! If he should Jieglect this, he 
commits a sia as great as the murder of a bramhim. When a person falls, a specta- 
tor says, ^ Get ud/ If he should not sav this, he commits a *:reat sin. 

The houses of the rich aye built of brick, on ifour sides of an, area ; the north room 
is one story high, and contains the idol ; on the ground floor of llie two sides and the 
front arc three porches, and over them rooms for tlie family. In some houses, the 
front is merely a liigh wall, containing a door in th^ centre. * The v indows of the 
rooms occupied by the family, &re mere air holes, through whicli llie \voir»en may bo « 
seen peeping as through the gratings of a jail. At (he times of (he great festivals, 
an awning is thrown over the top of the court, into which (he common s^nectators 
are admitted, while the bramhunsjor respectable people, sit bn (he two side veran- 
das, and tlie won^fn peep from the sn/all crevices ol‘(!ie wdtdlows above. Allowing 

% y * 

for the variation of meIi ^1 tastes, the above is the general form of the houses of the 
rich. Their sitting and sleeping rooms contaifi veilker |>ic(iiros, looking glasses, 
book-cases, tables, chairs, noy indeed any thing, etcepl u wooden bedstead or two, 
loose mats, a few brass eating tiind drinking m^enslls, a jiooka, and (lie dishes u>ed 
(or panu. Some of the rich na(ives in Calcut’la approach nearer (he linglish in 
their furniture, by keeping large pier glasses, chairs, couches, &c^ but these are not 
a fair specimen of the inside of a house purely Hindoo. The houses of the mid- 
dling ranks have the form of a court, but they arc uia3c with mud walls, batiiboo 
roofs, and thatch. The Ivive a single, damp, and wretched liu4^' ' Alrnofef all 
their houshold goods consist' of aTevu vessels for cooking, and others to hold their 
food ; most of these are coarse earthen vesjsels. Their brass vessels a dish to hold 

t 

the boiled rice, a round bason to hold water, and a sniaU'i outid dish or (n o. Some use 
a stone ora wooden dish to hold the rice. The middling ranks keep a box, or chest, 
to secure their little proper/y against thieves. Front tlie above description, some 
idea may be ftjrnied of a Bengal town, if we k*eep in mind; that there is scarcely any 
attention paid to regularity, so as to form streets, or rows of houses in a straight 
line. 
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It is well for tliis people, jliat tflo climate does not make it necessary, .that they 
should possess strong Mell-i)uilt liousos : the house ofa poor Hindoo has only one 
room ; the middling ranks have two or three, one of which is for cooking ; in ano- 
ther, the hifsbonflj^wife and young children sleep; and in another, or ijpoii the ve- 
randa, other branches of the family sleep.^, The Hindoos are not very delicate about 
their bed or sleef)ing rooin : they lie on a mat laitrupon*the floor, or at the door, 
and have only a thin piece of cloth to cover them. In taking a walk early in a morn- 
ing, many Hindoos may be seen lying out of doors before their shops like so many 
corpses laid out for interment. One of the apartments, in the houses of some rich 
men, is approiy'iated to a very cprious purpose, viz. when any members of the fa- 
^rnily are angry, they shut themselves up in this room^ called krodhagaru^ viz. the 
room of anger, or of the angry. When any individual is gone into this room, the 
master onhe family goes, and persuades him or her to come out. If it is a woman, 
he usks her whdt she Wants r Slie asks, perhaps, for a large fish to eat every day — 
(she has seen on« probalfly in the hands of soii^i other female ofth^ family) — or for 
a palanqueen to carry her daily to the river to bathe — or for ifleraeans of performing 
the worship of some idol — ord'pr beautiful garments or ornaments. 

The price of a Vnoderate-^zed clayrfiul is about thirty roopees. Xlie labour Ibr 
building a mud w^all a cubit thick, 'one hundred cubits long, and seven cubits higb^ 
is, in the country, jeven roopees ; near Calcutta ten roopees. In the months of 
December and January, the Hindoos who live in mud houses, are busy in repairing 
and thatching them, as at thilftime straw is cheap. Those who live in brick houses 
are Seldom wuJtVmg to be at the expence of plastering; tbfmf The do*drs and win- 
dows are very few and small, the latter arepft^n as* small as the gun- holes of a 
ship. 

If a person meets with misfortunes in a particular house, he concludes that some 
bones are buried in ii; sometisies under sach supei^titioug fears he leaves his house. 
If bones are repeatedly foundjii a hou^e, it is generally abandoned by the owner. 
When a sum of money, or any thing else, has been stolen from a house, and it is 
pretty certain that some pexsonnif the house is the thief, the UindQps, in some plac^ 
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C3, rub th<? thumb nails of all the persons in th^ hous^e, imagining that the name of 
the thief will become legible on the nail of the olTender ! 

T4ic Ilinc^oos consider it unlucky to leave their homes, and undertake a journey, 
in the month Poushh. They treat the following occurrences as bad omens; viz. if 
the lizard makes a noise, or any o‘ne sneezes, when a persiln is about to begin an ac- 
tion ; if a person is caUed w!ten he is about to set off* on a journey: if a ptrson on 

* f . 

departing to any place hits his head against any thing, or sees an empty kiilusri (wa- 
ter-pan.) 1 have frequenlly seen a Hindoo, when about to fake leave of anotiicr, 
prevented by the chirping of a lizard. It is a comriv)n say in;*, ‘ Ah ! suppose some 
evil will befall me to-day, for the first person I saw this morrfing was such or Fuch a« 
miserable wretch,’ The following are good omens, v?z. if a person setting oiVon a 
journey sees a dead body, or a k lusri full of water, or a jackal, on \ns left liquid : or if 
lie sees a cow, a deer, or a bramhun, on his right hand. These good and bad oiiiVns 
are to be found m the shastrus; but^eside these, there are many v/hich custom has 

established. 

« 

' . Scarcely any Hindoos attach flower- gardens to^iheir houses; a pumpkin plant is 
very often seen climbing the side pf the house, tj^nd resting its fruit oh ihc thatch; ami, 
on a plot of ground adjoining the house of a poorman, it is very common to see th 
egg-plant, and plantains. Orchards are vevy common ; the pringpal trees in which 
are the mango, jack, cocoa-nut, betel, custard-apple, plumb trees, &c. A clump or 
two of bamboos is very common in these orchards. 'I'o prevent a tree froiifconti- 
iiuirig unfnjit^Uty which thcy.uuppose has been injured by the evil inachiRe’-'ions of some 
enemy, the Hindoos sometirnos tie*a sfring round the trunk ol*this tree, with a kou- 
ree, or the bone of a cow, attaclied to it. To drive destructive animal. drom a fiebi, or 
a plot of cucumbers, or egg-plants, &c. the Hindoos fix on a bamboo a pot covered 
with soot, with some white lines drawn on it. Beside the want ofgardens, t he Hin- 
doos do not hes^ fowls, nor any di^ineslic atiiinal, excerpt a cat. The domestic birds 
of the country the water-wagtail, the ratna, sparwiw, crow, swallow, See. T!ie 
jackals make a horrid yell around the houses at night, and I have'lieard of iii«ta?ic(\s 
ofy oung children being carried away by them in the vijght, and devoured. Mdd jack- 
als do great mischief. 
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“ A man shhll leave lus father aifd mother, and shall cleave unto his vrife,” is a- 
maxim which is quite contraVy to thq^etmanners of the Hindoos that are most es- 
teemed. Marriage seldom at first separates children and parents ; and a grand-fathor, 
•with his chiidreif a^nd grand-children, in a direct line, amounting to nearly fiflj' per- 
sons, may sometimes be found in one family.* As long as a father lives, he is the 
master of the house; but^fter his death, tlfe eldei*bfotlier is honoured almost as a 
parent; if incapable of taking charge of the family, a younger brother is invested with 
t!io nianagenienl. Such afamil? has all things in common; but if one of the brothers 
earns much liis labour, ami the rest little or nothing, a quarrel commonly ensues, 
and they separate. V^ry few large families live together long, where they wholly 
depend on trade, or on several sons employed in serjice. Those who have landed 
pro]}erty live in greater quietness. The debt^ of a father fall, in the first place, up- 
on the eldest son, and in some cases on the younger sons, even though the father 
sJionld have left no pi^operty. 

The work of a houso-wife+ is nearly as follows; after the morning, in 

industrious families, she ligkt^s t]ie lamp, and spins cottc^ for family garments; she 
next feeds the children witli svve^meai^, or some parched rice, or milk; after this she 
mixes cow-dung with water, and sprijiWes it over the house floof, to puriff it. She 
^hen sw eeps the house and yard, gnd, mixing cow-dung, J earth, and water togetjier, 
mears the floor o^f the house, the bottotfn of the walls, and the veranda. Tlfter thi^ 
jhe eats a little cold boiled vice, ancl then cleans the brass and stone vessels with 
draw, ashes, and water. Mer next work is to bruise the rice and other things in 
hcfpedal or to boil the rice, in order to cleansj^ it from thp^hmsk. iAt 

or eleven o’clocU, she takes a towel, and gev^s to^\)trttee, accompanied by a few 

neighbours ;'s(in[jc w^omen, during bathing, make an image of thelingu, and worship it 

• • 

• Jugunnfit’Jiu-Turkku-PuncbaniuiiS, who lived to be about 117 years of ajje, and was well kuownn as the 

mo.st loarnod man of his time., had afamily of bcvenly or eighty individuals, among uhojn were his sons and daugh- 
ter^, graudsoUvS, great-grandsons, and a great-great-grandson# In this family, ^or many years, when, at a wed- 
ding or on any other occasion, the cdteinony called^he sliraddh® \va^ to he performed, as na ancestors had de- 
ceased, they called the old folks, and presented th^ir olferirgs to them. 

i The Hindoos very few female servants. 

i The whole fi tml of a Hindoo h^ut, ntt unfretiuently, i-?’ covered with cakes of cow-dung, placed there to dry. 

S 
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with the same forms as are used by the men; others merely bathe, and after repeating 
a few formulas, bowing to the water, the sun^&c, which occupy about fifteen minutes, 
return home; but if the worship of the lingo is performed, it employs nearly an hour. 
At th(' time ofbathing, the women rub their ornaments with sand, ’clean their bodies 
with the refuse of oil, and their hair with the mud of the river, or pool. On her 
return, the female standscin tlio sun, and dries her hair ; changes her wet clothes for 
dry ones ; washes her feet on going into the house and then applies herself to cook- 
ing. She first prepares the roots, greens, and fruits*, then bruises the spices, &c. by 
rolling a stone over them on another stone ; and then prepares the fish or vegetables 
which are to be eaten witii the rice, which she afterwards boils. The Hindoo fire- 

f ^ * 

places are made of clay, and built in the yard, or cook-room. /P hey also use a move- ^ 
able fire-place made of clay, which is round like a kettle, and has a hole in one side 
to admit the wood. 


Those >2'ho are very poor, eat with only herbs gattterad in some field ; the mid- 
dliiig ranks eat spll^f AQse, greens, fish, &c. The rich add a nurliber of other things, 
as boiled fish, acids, pung«.iit spices, &c. ; they also fry,, in clarified butter, plamains, 
. the fruit oi tlio egg-plant, cocoa-nuts®, pumpkins, ^ucuinbers, &c. 

After the thiiigsare tfius prepared, the woman (tfabramhun^*) calls a son who has 
been invested with the poita, to present a dish of eacli kind of food to the family 
image (mostly tlic sbal igraiii i); and who, in presenting them, repeats their names, 
and adds, Ogod , I piesent to thee this food : eat.’ ^he food remains before the 
image about Sre rainutes^Avben it is carried into another room, wliertvt.H the male 
part of the family sit ; ImU before they begi.., eac!. of tho.c invented -.vitb 

the po.ta takes water into thd palm ofthe right hand, repeats the nat„e of hi. guar- 
d.au deity, and pours it out as a libation; and then tak^g u,, „.are nator, and, re- 
poat.ng the same words, drinks it ; after which, placing his thumb in five di.Terent 
wayson the lingers of l.is ri^ht hand, he re,,eats certairt forms, and. lifiin.^u,, a few 
grams of r.oe, presents them to the primary Alements.d • At tlm close of dinner, 

+ Larlb, waitr, f5rt?,Uir, an4 vucunm. 
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sipping water from the handj, eactf person repeats another form, saying,* 1 nm full,’ 
and then rises. 

Kno PtAinger is present, the women wait on the men, but a Hindoo woman ne- 
ver sits down to eat with her husband *8116 and the younger children eat what he 
leaves. She never, ind^jd, mentions the name of her fiusbaiul; but when she calls 
him, makes use ofan interjection merely, as He! O! &c. When she speaks ofhini to 
others, shecallshim master, or the man of the house. She never mixes in company, 
evenather own house, but remains in a separate room, while her husband sits smok- 
ing and talking with the guests.t A woman does not change her name at the time 
of marriage. 

A Hindoo eats with the right hand, never with the left, which is used in the mean- 
est offices ; hetiever uses a knife, fork, or spoon : he drinks out of a brass cup, or 
takes iipliquids in the ballfrtrf hid hands ; he dtinks notliing but water wdtii his food ; 
but before or after dinner, some dr ink milk or butter- milk. natives mention fifty 
or :nore diflerent dishes, as bejng sometimes prepared af one meal. The females in 
rich families, at weddings, shrad^hus, the time of investiture with the poita, and the 
giving a child its name and first rice,Jia^'e much to.do in cooking. 

The Hindoo shastrCls direct, that brafnhuns shall eat at two o’clock in the day, 
and again at one in the night; but a variety of circumstances have produced irre- 
gulardiabits ; these, hnwevef^ are still considered as the appointed hours for eating: 
Afte*r dinnG%.they wash the mouth, chew betel, and out ofthe^iookn. 

The hooka* tos three principal parts, 1 , wooden, brass, or glass bottle, containing 

* The wives of re .pertahle Hjnd<M>9 are never seen in the streets with their hushamis, except on a journey. 
WhenlJindoo women see an Kn^li^l^inale walk arm in arm with her hustmnd, ihev rxelaim, w ith the utmost 
asionishroem, “Oh ! Ma ! W'lia^itf4is you see ? Tjiey take th^r wives by life hand, and lead llieiii thiongli 
the streets, showing them to other-JKiigfish, witiiout the least shame.’' • 

•f This uncommon shyness ofthe Plindoo women is, however, in some me.nsnre confined to the higher c?ist>. 
Some women are very barely seen, except early in the morning at their ahhiiions; the wives^of the iniddlinff 
ranks, when they out, drawtheirganpient overtlieface; hut the lowest orders Of ^vomcn pass throii};Ii he 
streets with less reserve, and expose their faces to the view of strangers. 

S 2 
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water;— 2. a hollow pippj inserted in the hea*d of tjiis bottle, and reaching; down 
into the water, on which a cup is placed containing the tobacco and lire; — 3. in the 
vacuum, at the head of the bottle, is also placed what is termed a snake, or crooked 
pipe, one eid of which also descends into the water, and to ,tlie other end the 
mouth is applied, and through it the smojee is drawn, after being cooled in the wa- 
ter. The poor natives uke a* cocoa-nut as a bottle to ly^ld the water, in the top of 
which is inserted a hollow reed, reaching into the water, in the other end of which, in a 

• j, * * 

hollow cup, tobacco and fire are placed, and to a hole in the side they apply the mouth, 
and draw out the smoke. Tobacco grows plentifully in Bengal, and smoking is al- 
most a universal custom ; practised indeed to great excess by many.J For smoak- 
ing, the leaf is pounded, and mixed with molasses ; very feW chew it.f The sanie# 
hooka goes round amongst all the company of the same cast ; and those who are not 
of the same cast, may take the cup which contains the tobacco and fire from the top 
of the hooka, and draw the smoke through its tube ; but dilftrent casts are not per- 

C ^ V 

mitted to smoke tiji^n^h the same water. Most of the pdlanqiioen bearers smoke 
ebaroots. Many H^jos, after bathing in a morning, take a pill of opium. 

The necessaries for a fanjily are bought in the Market and paid for dally, except 
milk, sugar, oil, &c. ; these areiirought to the house by the seller, who receives his 
.payments monthly. Cheap as all the articles ofprihie necessity are, there are few Hin- 
doos who are not in debt. 

In the business of eating, it is almost impossible to describe to what ridiculous 
lengths the distinctions are carried : a Hindoo ought to have af^ood memo- 
ry to know with whom he mhy, and with whom he may not hat. Europeans are 
considered as unclean by the Hindoos, principally because they eit^any thing, and 
with any body. Things of ill esteem among others are also considered as undenn, 

4 

* The quantity oFtobftcc^/consiimcd in Bengal in a year must be ^rcat indeed. A moderate smoaker con- 
suqies not less than two lbs. a mont^. The common tobacco is sold at abf>ut two pence the lb Hindoo women nf 
tuperior cast neither smoke Aor take snuff ( but many of thallindoo pHi^dit^ take snuff; and often use for o snuff- 
boi a large snail Hliell. The Bengalee boys begin to smoke at .school, from the time they are four or five years 
old. 

+ Many respectable females, however, mix a little tobacco wKli the pdnu they chew. 
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but they may be purified by in jantatforis. The presence of shoodrusi dogs^-cats^ crowa, 
&c. produces the same consequences* yet they may be cleansed by sprinkling upon 
them water inHvhich gold or kobshu-grass has been dipped. If these animals have 
touched tfie food, it cannot be cleansed, but must be thrown away. « If an unclean 
person, or animal, enters ihe cooking house of a person of superior cast, the latter 
throws all his earthen cdpking vessels away, and cleanses his brass ones. If a Eu- 
ropean of the highest rank touch the food of the meanest bindoo, he will throw it 
away, though he should not fiave another morsel to eat ; and yet this food, perhaps^ 
is merely a little coarse rice, and a few greens fried in oil. 

The Hindoos are full of ceremony in making a f^ast; at which the bramhons are 
always the chief guests. When a man wishes to make a feast, he is several days in 
preparing for it, and, soliciting the advice of his relations about the dinner, the pre- 
sents, &c. he'generaJly comforms to the judgment of this family council ; and then 
purchases the things iiec1?ssary, cleans up Ifis house, &c. If a bvamliUn, he never 
sends an invitation by a shobdru, but goes himself, or sejjdsirfelation, or the fami- 
ly priest. All near and distant relations in the place 8r immediate neighbourhood 
arc invited. If any one absently himsftlf, witfiout assigning a reason, it i« considered 
as a great ailVoht : if he makes an apjd<fgy, it is judged of by a co*imciI of friends. The 
female relations and even the males assist in cooking the dinner, of which, on many 
occasions, two oy three hundred p(‘rs<fns partake. No boy can partake of a feast 
given by a bramhun till he lias lieen invested with the poita. The food being ready, 
the master of the house in Voltes t!ie guests to sit down, w^hen the dinner is brought^ 
artd laid ^it in messes on plantain leaves forplatjB8,^.^i|der an awning in the court 
yard ; nnd one earthen drinking cup serves eight or.teiTj^ersons. While they are 
feasting, tfrqjpaster goes round, and makes an apology to the guests for not being 
able to treat them better. • After dinner, they are presented with betel ; and are 
sometimes dismissed with presents either of money, cloth, or brass utensils. If 
the master of the house shoild arise, and goasicte, before every one hag finished eat- 
ing, it is considered as an affront, and all immediately rise and go away^ 

In the month Kartikot Hflidoo sisters imitate the example of the sister of Yuma, 
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the king of death, rvho in this nionth gaveafeasfto her brother, and by marking his 
forehead with saiulal-powder, made him imtnoi;ltal : in fcie morning of the feast, thO 
sisters pour milk into the hand ofeach brother, and repeat an incantation, while the 
brother drinks it. Each sister also puts on the head of each brotlmf agruin of rice, 
and ruhs on tlie foreheads of each some powder of sandal-wood.^ As soon as this is 
performed, the brother bowsHo a*n i-lder sister, but if the brother is the elder, the sister 
bows to him, and takes dp the dust of his feet. — If a friend uninvited should go to see 
another, and that friend should not entertain him, it isVonsidered as a great scandal. 
A person inhospitable towards those of his own cast, falls into disgrace; while un- 
kindness towards a man of another cast, though he perish, niacts witlvno censure. 

« 

The domestic conversation of the Hindoos turns chiefly upon the business of the 
fiimily; the news of the village; circumstances connected with religious she\js, cere- 
monies, festivals, &c. : journies to holy places ; marriages : stork s aboift the gods, the 
Jicroes and heroines of their mj thology’^ &c. Domestic quSVrcds are common : a 
man and his wife oTfeltM|;^ri el, and sometimes tight. There are instances of Hin- 
doo women’s beating their Husbands. + 

The Hindoos sit on the ground^, or on a mhtjt or on a [ow wooden stool, in the 
house; they can sit on their hams for hours together w'it|hout fatigue. They never 
walk or ride out for exercise ; and very few keep horses. i 

, The Bengalee towns are Ibrnied into the eastern, westcTn, northern, southern, ‘and 
contra! divisson< In oiie^iivvt, tjie Hindoos reside, in anotlier, the Mnurffimaus, in 
anotlier, native Portuguese. The llilidqo part is subdivided, and the ditterent f)ar(s 
contain bra tr.iins, kayust'hris, weavers, oil-makers, washermen, barb«kT, Imshand- 
men, notiors, Sec., : these divisions are not very exactly observed, though in large 
towns the :iuine>, and something of this^custom, may be perceived. 

* Ffom la ( ari. feast rcc«'iv<*s its common name: llie sister says to licr n Inle markin^r Ms forr- 

licad, ‘ 1 mark ihy f.)rri)cad with sandal-wood ; and piantathorn [toprcvenfV^rnVss'jin ilic doorof death (Yritnii).* 

+ When the Hindoo women arc shocked; or ashamed, at any (hiiip, they put oyt their as a mode of 

ex pressinj^ their feelings. ^ A very old woman, who is at (be same tiai^algrent scold, is called' hy Ihclff.idao^ 
llie mother of Y'uinii. 
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All the Hindoo large towns contrfln at least one market-place ; in them^re found 
many shops called Moodee-dc^anns, xit which various things are sold, as rice, split 
pease, salt^ oil, clarified butter, flour, wood, earthen ware, lamps, fruits, mats, su- 
gar, sweetrTfeats,\jeacle, betel, &c. There are also separate shops fo^* wood, salt, 
cloth, earthen ware, brass utensils, rice, pea^je, oil, ornaments, tobacco, sw ectmeals, 
shoes, spices, &c, Th^ bankers sell kourees,fweig*li aftd change money, buy and 

sell old ornaments, &c. The inood^e and confectioner’s sho*p8 are ihost numerous* 
Shops are generally built with fla) , but in very large towns tnany are of brick* 

r , • 

The Hindoos have a\so marke^t days (hatus), when the sellers and buyers assem- 
Jrle, sometimes, iu an (>pen plain, but in general in market places. The noise in a 
market-place in England is comparatively small ; but the noise of Bengalee hatns 
may be heard at the distance of half a mile, as though ten thousand voices were sound- 
ing ;rt oncc.'^^ 

There are no Hindoos iu Bengal who make paper, tliougl^i^iefS^ are in other parts 
of tlindoost’hanrj; no 'Dooksollj^rs, nor bookbinders ; the IVfnsulmans make paper and 
bind books, Aniongst all the millions ol^Hindoos there is not to be found perhaps a 
single bookjjcller’!; shop. The Hindoos fiadce ink with^comraon soof, and also with the 
water in rvliich burnt rice lias been! soaked, but these kinds of ink arc very inferior. 
A tiiird sort is made with aaiiilnkee,t amt Huroe-tuket’.f which is steeped in water 
placed in an iron pan. After these ingredients have been soaked for some time, the 
water ii; drained off, and poureiupon some catechu, and then placed in tlie sun, where 
it is uow ariA then stirred for two or three days ; the maker next puls t^we pounded 
sohaga^ into it ; and tl]en it is ready for use. ^yhen^tlST^lincIoos write upon the 
leaves of the taJii tree, they use ink prepared like the Bect)n(I sort, mixing lac with it. 
They generally write with a* re^d, never with the Europe pen. 

A number of persons^irocur^ their subsistence aj hawkers br criers : these con- 

* The Hindoos connect reli^fious cercnwnics with .sime of their puMic fairs and, in consequence, vast cro\i o' 
assemble . and worship Ihe god and bu>' something for tlieir families, at the same time. 

t Emblic mvirobaliin. t YollowVyrobalan, § Borax. 
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sist of fish, women, confectioners, ear-cleaners, men who lake up things from wells, 
cow-doctors, quacks, basket-makers, sellers offruit, whey, matches, oil, tooth-powdet, 
wood, pounded charcoal to lightpipes, the betel-nut, the juice of the date tree, and 
women's onv^ments. Others exhibit learned cows, bears, mqnkies, large goats, 
gods and other images, little men, &c.— A cast, called vajees, perform diflerent feats 
of slight of hand, tumbling* &c! They travel in hordes, like the gypsies, staying a 

few days or weeks only’in one place, where they form a kind of encampment ; their 
huts are made with reeds or leaves fastened to bamboos, and brouglit upon llie ground 
like the sides of a roof — The doivngnhbramhuns go from house to house, proposing 
to cast nativities : sometimes they stop a person in Ijie street^and telkhim some me- 
lancholy news, asj, that he will not live long; and the poor siipdrstitious Iliiuloo, hi in- i 
ly believing that these people can read hi« fate in the palm of his huinl, or in the mo- 
tions of the stars, and that they can avert disasters by certain ceremonies, give:, them 
his money. By such means as these the doivngnh bramliiin's obtain a scanty main- 
tenance. •The Musfilmans alone mak^ and sell fire-works.* * 

In those parts of Bengal whore articles of conspm|7iioii sell the cljoaprst, their 
prices are nearly as follow Rice, the mun,^ 12 ; wheat, 1 roopco ; Imrlev, 

S anas ; pease, 6 anas ^ salt, three roopers ; mustard oi\, 4 roopccs*: clarified Iniltcr, 
JO or 12roopees ; sugar, 4 roopees; treacle, 1 roopee 8 anas ; pepper, 4 anas the 
s^r; nutmegs, IG roopees the scr : milk, I m*dn^ 10 sers. the roopee,; curds, ditto; but- 
ter, 8 anas the ser ; bread 20 loaves (lOscrs) the roopee. IJvr slorl\ a milch cow, 
5 roopees ; a calf, one year old, 8 anas; a pair ofgooJ'bullocks, 8 roopees ; abull, 4 
roopees; a iifflch buffalo^O, roopees ; a ram, 12 anas; a common shcqfi; 8 anas ; a 
liC'goat, 8 anas ; a milch gojft, 2 roopees; a young goat or lamb, 4 anas; a turtle, 

5 anas ;+ eggs, 150 the roopee ; pigs, nwddling size, 8 anas each ; h good Bengal 
liorse (tatoo) 10 roopees ; a wild deer, 1 roopee; a turkey,;}: from 4 to 6 roopees ; 
a peacock,^ 2 anas ; rpbbits, 8 aims«a pair; porcupines, || 6 anas a piece ; a boy, 3 

• • f 

• A man is about 80 lbs. ; 40 scr^makc odp mCn ; a roonee, is 2 shilliiigR and 6 pence ; an ana, two pence, 

•f The common river hirllr frequently caui^lif by Uie line : .vomr brnml.rins eat it. ^ j Turkies are no 
where met wiili.'^ar from Calruiin unless carried by Europeans. § peacocks are very numerous in 

tome parts of Bengal. • [j The flesh of this auiuiai isolTered up in IheshraddhD, and eaten both bj bramhuns 
Lnd bhOudrus. 
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roopees ; and a girl, 2 roopees.*— It ought to be observed, however, respecting the 
d)ov« prices, that in the neighbourhood of Calcutta articles lire one fourth dearer; 
inolher places, cheaper or dearer, according to various circumstances : in the district 
of Dinagepore, JaMy articles of prime necessity are very cheap. 

It is surprizing, how tlte country day-labourers are able to support life with their 
scanty earnings. In some places, their wages do not exceed a penny a day ; in others 
three half-pence, and in others two pence.t To enable us to form some idea how 
these people are able to maintain their families on so small a sum, it is necessary to 
consider, that^ their fir^*wood, herbs, fruits, &c. cost them nothings; they wear no 
shoes nor hats ; they iie on a mat laid on the grount^; the wife spins thread for her 
own and her husband’s clothes, aqd the children go naked. A man who procures a 
roopee monthly, eats, with his wife and two children, two muns of rice in the month, 
the price of which is Qiie roopee. From hence it appears, that such a day-labourer 
must have some other r^sofirce, otherwise he%iould not live : if he is a MSsulman, he 
rears a few fowls ;• or, if a Hindoo, he has a few fruit tr^.^it^ his house, and ho 
sells the fruit. If by these, qr any other means, the labourer can raise half a roopee 
or a roopee monthly, this procules hiifi salt, a little oil, and one or two other prime 
necessaries ; though vast multitude's of the poor obtain only, from day to day, 
boiled rice, green pepper puds, apd boiled herbs : the step above this, is a little oil 
with the rice. The garments of a farmer for a year (two suits) cost about two roo- 
pees (Ss); while those of a servant employed by a European, cost about sixteen, 
(40^). A few rich men ^xoepted, the Hindoos burn in their houses only oil; they , 
wiil not ^uch a candle. Some of the rich, place a,po*iple of wajt«candles in the 
room which contains the idol. 

In country places, houses are never rented : the poor man gives about two-pence 

♦ Boys nnd girls, for domestic servitude, are bought aud |old at fairs iu some parts of Bengal, particularly at 
IIuree liuru-( huirii.aplac# on the lynks of the Guivlukcc. Tli<w are alfyays the cluldrcnof parents who know 
not how tomainiain them ; and are treated, in general, I believe, by those ^ho have bu light them, with humanity* 
When (hey grow up, they frequentlyirun away,knd are seldom sought after. 

+ In Iheneighboifthood of Calcutta, day-labourers receive asinuch as three-pence a day ( jpaS0DS,five*pcnCf, 
and common curpculeis, four-pqpce and'siA-pence ; good carpenters, aboat a shiiliqg a day. 

T 
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annually fertile rent of a few yards oflanil,and*on this, at liis own expence, he rears 
liis^hut. A ric’i land-owner frequently giv^s to bramhnns, and men of good cast, larid 
on which to build their houses rent-free. Poverty, instead of'excitiiig pity in tliis 
country, oiijy gives rise to the reflection, ‘ He belongs to a degraded tlass : he is 
guflering for the sins of a formey birth, and is accursed of the gods.’ 

The coins which circulate in Bengal are, gold-mohurs, value 16 roopees ; half- 
mohiirs, quarter-inoliurs, two roopees, and one roojfec (gold pieces;) roopees, halt 
roopees, quarter roopees, half quarter roopees, and one ana pieces (silver); copper 
poisas, four of w hich make an ana, half poisas, quarter poisa§, and shells called kou- 
rees, from the Maldivc islands ; 5760 of the latter sell for a*roopee, J/abourers , 
among the native masters, are paid daily in kourees; the daily market expences are 
paid with these shells, and they are given in aims to beggars, as well as used on 
other occasions. A shojikeejier as stoutly refuses to receive a kourcK' w ith a hole in 
it, as anotiier man does a counterfeit loopee. The goldhaiql siher^coiu is very fre- 
quently courilerfeihuJ liijnit the coiner is not punished w itli death. Tlu‘ weights and 
measures used by the Hin(K)Os, are various, from eighty pounds to a barley corn. — 
111 casting uj) numbers, many count th^ir fingaas am) iingei* joints. 

The Hindoos are cn\*eloped in the grossest superstition, not only as idolators, but 
ill their dread of a great variety of superaatyral beings, and in attaching unfortunate 
consequences to the most innocent actions.'^ ^1‘py never go across a rope which ties 
an animal, nor across the shadow of a bramliun or an ii^age; (his is a rule laid down 
in one of the s^i;^strus, for wlfidi no reason is assigned. We may siipposg;^ however, 
with respect to (he sliat^rff uf a byanihun or an image, that the rule is meant to 

preserve a proper reverence in the minds of the. people. 

• 

♦ Thp lliiKlonj. consult a3tro1<)«;ers on many occasions: the questions Uicy ask refer to almost all the affairs 
oflife : as, uhtther an article boug;ht for sale will pbuluce profit or not ; whelliera in ihe womb will he a 
l)oy oragiil; ulnihei a wife wilj hoar children or ii»(; wlicri certain fuwiily troubles nil! he over; whellier acausc 
j,| acourl of justice will be decided iif a person's ftivotir or not ; ^fhelher a pel^ 0 Il will enjoy prospeiily 
iiKa new hoii.^e which ho i» huildini^ or not; whether a person ^111 aoquire riches or not ; whether a person’s deaih 
w ill happen a; a holy place or not ; how many wivesa person will iimrr^ ; wliidi u ife w ill be most beautiful ; which 
wife a person n ill love most ; how many children by each w ife; how person w ill !ivo% at (he time of death, 

>iill a person reuria mmocs or not; at that time, which son will be.pi^-eiii; a*^oinh asks, which fiod he fchuU 
thooac a: his g^uuidian deify j Jiall he choose hi:) father's spiritual guide or a new oncj &c« 
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Many persons in Bengal are called dainns, or witches, whose power is exceedingly 
dreaded : they are mostly ofd womeq; a man of this description is called Khokusd* 
Amongst other things, it is said, they are able, while sitting near another, impercep- 
tibly to drAw alt ^he blood but of his body, ami by a look, to make a person rnad. If 
a (lainrrshakes her hair in a field at night, it is sai(L that a number of dainns immedi- 
ately assemble, and danci^and play gambols togetlun'Hs long as tliey choose, and that if 
any one comes within the magic circle, he is sure to fall a victim to their power. When 
a person falls suddenly sick, ftr is seized with some new* disorder, or behaves in an 
unaccountable manner, they immediately declare, that he is posse.sscd by a daind. 
Sometimes thg dainn asked, wjiy she has entered this person ; she replies, that when 
she came to ask alms, ‘he reproached her. Asking h^r who she is, she hesitates, ami 
bogs to be excused, as her family will be disgraced ; but they again threaten her, 
when she gives a wrong name ; but being again more severely threatened, at last she 
replies, I anvsuch a person, of such a village or, I am such a person’s mother.” 
The people then percnvpt<i!l*ily order her to c^meout : she promises :andis then ask- 
ed, on what side sfle will fall, and what she will take, in goi;;^ ; whether she will 
take a shoe in her mouth or^not. This she refuses, demring that she belongs to a 
good family ; but at last she conlents tKi take & pan of water; and after two or three 
attempts, she actually carries the pan ofiwatcr betwixt Fier teolh fo tlic porch, where, 
after sitting down carefully, she falls down on the right side in a state of insensibi- 
lity. The attendants then sprinkle sopie water in the person’s face, repeating in- 
cantations, and in ft few minutes the possessed comes fo him.self, arises, and goes in- 
to llip house. This is the^omnioii method with dainus. The persons who havo 

bean thuf^cwitched, are said to be numerous : my imformaut declare^, that (hoy had 

* *• ® 

seen persons in these circumstances, who had bejen thus“dejivcrcd from this posses- 
sion. In former times, the Hindoo rajas used to deetroy the cast of a daind. 

The Hindoos have the strongest faith in the power of incanlatlons to remove all 
manner of evils. The vann yicantation is saidTto^mpower ifti arrow shot into a tree 
to make it wither immediately. jVIany^Hindoo married tVomen, who are not blessed 
with children, wear incantations written with lac on the bark oftlie blioorjjo, in order 

T 2 
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to obtain this blessing. They Wear these charms, •'on the arm, or round the neck, or in 
the hair, inclosed in small gold or brass boxe^. Thrf Hindoos repeat ineantations, 
ivhen they retire to rest, when they rise, when they first set their foot on the ground, 
when they clean their teeth, when they eat, when they have donV? eating, when it 
thunders, when they enter on a journey, when their head or belly aches, When they 
see an idol, when they put on clothes, ’ when they want to kill or injure a suppos- 
ed enemy, when they wish to cure the scab in aheep, &c. If diseases are not cured 
by an incantation, and the person dies, they say, the words of the incantation were 
not pronounced rightly, ora word was left out, or, they impnieitto some other acci- 
dent the power of the incantation they never question. If a person recovers on 
whose account an incantation was uttered, they say, the iqcantation was well re-^ 
peatecL Some men have a great name for their supposed knowledge of incantations, 
and for their dexterity in using them for the destruction of enemies; some incanta- 
tions are efficacious in proportion to the number of times they are repeated. When 
I asked learned pundit, why the Hindoos had been s<i,ofteu subdued by other na- 
tions, seeing thejyyere in possession of incantations so potent^ he said, that those 
for destroying enemies V^pre difficult to be procured. 

Remarks on Cowiiry ScoKry^ made during a journey. — As the bpat glides along, 
drawn by our boat-men, we perceive the corn jn full^growtli on both sides of the 
« river — proofs of the care of Him on whom all the creatures wait; and, if imagi- 
nation could supply a pleasing variety of liiH and dale, and some green hawtheru 
hedges, we might fancy oursel|es passing througli the open fields in our ow n coun- 
try; and the ascending larks, the reapers cutting the corn, and tlie boy driving the 

r 

* JVlcn wlio keep sn.ikcs AncreAliihii thrnt the putilic, {is.srinlilosomrtimp^. numi^or'?, ninJ jMPfrnd, f)y 

incantations, to subdup the j>ower nru’rpennitiiitg snakes, rciainipi; ilif'Ir vfiioninii'' T pjrs, fi»fr (I rm. 

On these occasions, two stages arc erected near to cacti other, whicti are occi/ipied by tw<» finake einnbriiant--., who 
nlterndtely chiiilerij^e each other, iisinj^ the most provokinji^ lanp^tiafie, llfte men alnuit to enw, •»«»(• in ‘■nmedf spcni^e 
enferprize. When the challenge is accepted, the person takes the rhallen r^'i's snake, and Miffen, if ro bite him 
in the arms and in any other jiarts of the body, jvliile his ti tends at the b ttomof (he* >(ai;e join him in repeafing 
incjiniationsand encourage him, by their acU! reuses, to parsevcreinfhi'.df^pciafe follv. In^oti.e instaiiees, hciiiao 
falU from the stage, and (lie poii<>n, spreading ilirougli irf. veif s, and re^l 'Tig all thejjoMvrof ilinr inrhani- 
ment^ pieeipiiaus the wretch, writhing with agony, into Jteinif). le ll i>dof»s helie\e, that ih^re me in 
lationi-abje lo deprive serpents of all power of motion, and othc's (o i.ivi:ror it- tlnni ai^dn, A' the alio'r n-f-;, 
tht^power of iteantulions is said to be thus displayed, as wtll as in mak ng thiisen eni move whichever way .^e 
Inchanter plcuu‘8. i *. * t ‘ ' 
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herd to graze in some corner of the field, might keep*up, for a moment, the pleas- 
ing illusion. But a herd'of buffalos at a distance, staring stupidly and wildly, 
and the lofty stage in the middle of the field, erected for the protection of the keep- 
er, soon remin(>U8 of our mistake, and warn us of a danger to whicl^the English 
husbandman is not exposed. — Amidst innumerable proofs of the divine benefi- 
cence, the pleasing variety of colours, of sotfnd, of l^ht and shade, of great and small, 
of high and low, of form and character, diffused through universal nature, and con- 
tributing so highly to the gratification of the senses, is none of the least : even the 
silent, smooth, and unvarying element on which we now move, is not destitute of 
its variety of objects ; here, men, women, and children, are bathing together, the 
men uniting itloUitrous rites with their ablutions, the women washing their long 
hair with mud, and the children gamboling in the water, with all the gaiety of the 
finny tribes which surround them ; we next pass by some men sitting on the bank, 
with tholr rods and lines, and others in their, boats with their nets, fishing ; and we 
no sooner pass these, but, we are amused by the sight of an open fevry-bq^t, crowd- 
ed with passenger* till they almost sit one upon another; tlje rd?ightest loss of the 
balance would immediately compel them to seek the shr^ as they might be able ; 
and, gliding ah ng the water’s* egmes a fnan in the trunk of a tree hollowed out 
into the form o(a canoe ; he sits at his §ase, his oar isbt the same time his rudder, 
and this he moves with his leg, for both his hands are engaged in holding the hooka 
to his head while he smokes. Here anjadjutant’* stalks along the side of the river, 
thrusts his long bfll among the weeds hi search of fish, •ivhile the paddy-birds,! in the 
shallower parts, aresilently watching them, and the fine- plumed king-fisher is darting 
onhisprey. At a small distance, several large alligators present the|ridges of their 
backs on ttie surface, and ere we have proceeded a hilndfed yards, we hear the shrieks 
of a boat’s-crew, and the cries of a man, An alligator has seized, and carried off, 
my son !” A.s we approach another village, we see a man washing cloathes, by dip- 
ping them in the river, and beating them on a slanting board; a bramhun sits on the 
brink, now washing his poita, now making a eVay image of the lingn for worship, and 

now pouring out libations to his deceased ancestors. •Near to the spot where this 

• * 

* Arg^ala. The<?f* b^r(!^ nr/* vrry n»tmf»r'>us in r.ilrfifn-i: flip inhaMfanIs, I am told, are* forbidden 

to destroy iliern, on ifcconnt oHhe use they are of, lu coiitributioi; to remove offensive carcascf, bones, &c, 

+ Two species of Ardea. 
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man sits''ll Iiis !inni> to uorship, lies a ^rrasy pfilow, a water-pot, the ashes of a fu- 
neral pile, and the bedstead of t!u' man whose body has just been burnt: how suita- 
ble a plaee for worship, wdth sneh monuments of mortality before him would tliis 
be, if (lie l)»amhnn knew the immediate consequences ofdeath, 2|,nd if there was any 
thiuij in the Hindoo forms of \^orship at ail calculated to prepare the mind for the 
dissolution o( the body ! Ih one place we see dogs, crows* and vultures devouring a 
lium iii bodv, wliich had lloated to the shore, and in another, several relations are 
in the act of burning a corpse, the smell of which, entering the boat, is peculiarly 
offensive ; yet this does not prevent the people of onr boat from eating a very hearty 
meal on the grass, in t!m immediate vicinity of the funeral pil('. In another place, the 
swallows are seeking their nests in the holes of the banks, while a of the . 
heron kind, stands on a dead tree, fallen by the side of the river, and, spreading his 
wings, dries them in the rays of the sun. From tlm ascent of a landing-place, the 
women of a neigiibouritig village are carrying home water, for flieir (iiniilies, ,tiie 
pans resting on their sides. Floats <>f bamboos are pasSingby, carried down i)y the 
current, while tliJ^en, in a small boat, guide them, and preveftt llicir touching the 
side, or the boats, as th^ pass. Long grass, svvamns, and sheets of water, with 
wild ducks and other game, remind n‘s of the periodical rains, which iniimidate the 

country. These clnst'ers of trees indicate that wo approacli a*A ilhige : the tall 

• * * 

and naked palms rear their heads above the hnfnchos of the w i(U -spreading ficus 
Indica, under which hundreds of people •find a shrdter, audio (lie brandies of 

fi « * 

which are seen tlie monkies, some carrying the young under their bellies, and others 

grinning at us, while they leapifom branch to liranch i^and, w Idle nature is drjiwing 

the curtains (tf the f>veniTjg^ in a neighbouring clump of bamboos, the nfinas* muke 

« < 

a din like the voices of a gl ou]) of women engrig(*d in a fierce quarrel ; and the bal.s, 
as large as crows, are flying*io another clump of bamboos. Entering the vil- 

lage the next morning, we overtake a female, whoavaids* our gaze by drawing her 
garment over her face: on one hip sits her child, and on anotlier she carries a large 
pan of water ; — the dogs, half- wijd put cpi the most thrf atening aspect, and bark 
most sa vagely ; the men come to the doors^. and the women peep at the strangers 
though th<* crevices of the mat walls, manifesting a degree of fear and eager curio- 
* There are three or /our spt^cieii of these birds, which arc improiicily Ihougli commonlyvcallcd miiias* 
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«ity; tlie naked cJuldren, almost ccfvered M itli dust, leave their play, nnd|leeat the 
aj)i)r(Kic!i ofGoum (a white rfiaii ) iiyforc a door, near the ficus Indica, where the 
village gossips assemble, and iii>der whicli is placed the village god, or, in other 
words, a round lljlaek stone, as large as uinan s head, smeared with oil^iid red lead, 
fills a nihn cleaning his teeth wdh the bruisexieud ofa stick and we meet another, 
returning from a neighbotiring field, with rf brass /after-pot in his hand ; while the 
third person that meets our eve, is the village barber, sitting on Lis hams in the street, 
and shaving one of his*iieighboftrs. Oiie or two women*are sticking cakes of cow- 
dung on the wall, to dry for fuel;+ another is washing the door-place with water, 
mil 1 and cow-dung, and two others are cleaning tlie rice from tlie husk, by pound- 
^ ing it wel will^a pedaj. Not far from the ficus ludica, we see a temple of the 
lirigfi, and (lie people, as they pass, raise llieir liaiids to their heads in. honour of 
this abotnina!d(f image; from thence we go to a mosque, mouldering to ruins, and 
see near it a me^un J of earth,, under a tree, raised like a grave, and dedicated to some 
Musidman saint; close jlo wliich is sitilog » Mushlman phukeer, receiying kou- 
roes from the passeifgers, some of whom helms supplied with fir&*for their hookas: 
this ap|)ear.s to be a common resting-place for travellers, ai/I several arc now assem- 
bled, conversing like pasicngen, (it an inn. Before proceeding much farther,* our 
ears are offended with a ballad sung by ^two Hindoo m^ndicanls^ who are exalting 
tlieir god Krislm i, having a* smalbcarthen pot with them, in* which they place the 
rice and kourees they collect. Another^beggar lies at some distance; his legs are * 
swelled, and his firfgers and Iocs, in a state of putrtffaction, are falling ofl, the 
direful (dl'ect^ of the leprosy. • AVe arc highly dejiglited with tlie village school : 
the hoys :<;c wriliug the ali)!mbet, with a stick, or their fingers, ihiijlie dust, or 
ckauting the sounds in miserable concert. 1 foygo*t to notjee llic bramJiim sitting 
on the porch y f the temp](*, reading aloud with* a book iui his knees, and bending his 
body backwards and forwiAdj^as lie reads.* Ihe aniusemeiits of me village are va- 
rious ; some boys are Hying their kites, a few other idle fellows are playing at small 
game with kourees; others arc at high play, runfiinj^ afn‘r, and catening each other ; 

* The Hindoo young men profess to^admire the Jecth when daubed wifli tlie black powder witU wbicli they 
clean them. 

+ This aiti le is used forfurl itf India to a^great extent indeed : it is gathered in the fields by a^articularcait 
oF fern lies, and can icd about lor salt^: 1 .’8(feak«*s are .^old foraioopee; the smell in buftiinsr is not offensive to 

the natives, but is tar frbia beiui^; pleasant to Xiurupeanb. When well prepared and dried, they blaxc like \>ood* 
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and in anptlier quarter, some loose fellows are eAcoura^iii^ two rams to fight by dash- 
ing their heads at each other; and, to complete the village diversions, here comes a 
man with a learned cow, and anpther with a bear in a string, and two or three mon- 
kies riding pn its back. The serious business of the village, appears <o be trans- 
acted by the oil- man, driving hj^ bullock round to crush the seed; by the distiller; 
by the shop-keeper, who\?xposes to sale sweetmeats, ott, spices, wood, betel, to- 
bacco, &c. and by two scolds, proclaiming all the secret# of their families; but, though 
spent with fury, they never come to blows. 


The insect called the fire-fly exhibits a beautifu|^ appearapee in this country, in a 
dark evening. When a vast pumber of these flies settle oii^the braiches of a tree, ^ 
they illuminate the whole tree, and produce one of the most pleasing appearances 
that exists in nature. The birds-nests hanging on trees are among the most curi- 


ous productions of instinct 1 have ev^r seen: one kind, which is mostly suspended 
on the brSmebes of the talu tree, conf&ins a long round ^ntaance from the bottom to 


the middle room, and at the top of that is the nest, inclosed aiid*supported by a belt. 
Another kind has actuall^a trap door to it, which the^bi’f’tl lifts up with its beak as it 
enters, and which falls down of its own accofd after the bird has entered or flown out. 


Another of these hanging nests^ equally cudoys if not more so, is mitde with fine moss 
and hair, and inclosed in large leaves, actually se^cd together with fibres by the bird, 


certainly with the greatest propriety, called the Uii/lor bird. The hornet, bee, and 

• • * , * 

wasp, in this country, often make their nests in trees, though they are to be found 

also in other.situations. One sp^lfcies of ants also make^ very large nests in Irpts. 

yhe great btls, called by ^he Hindoos vadoorn,* are very nnnierous icu^dme parts 
of Bengal ; and devpur some kinds of fruit so eagerly, as to Jeave scarcely any for 
the owner. — Some pools arc so full of leeches, that it is dangerous tp .bathe in them, 
and I ha\'e lie u*d of the most painful and ludicrous effects taking place oA (he Ijodies 

of persons who have descended into them. 

« • 

« « , 

* Many of ihf! I(»wer casta eat t!>« fletth of these bat*?, and otbsirs fasten the hills and feathers to their bodies, to 
drive away diacaacs. 
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SECTION IV. 

Proverbial Savings and Descriptions, illustrative of manners. 

A beautiful female described, 

WHAT a beautiful form ! The very image of Liikslimeo ! — In beauty anti excel- 
lent tjualilies she resembles the goddess of prosperity.— A female richly adorned 
with ornameiits, is compared tetShchec, the wife oflndrii, or to the lightning. 


Dirss, Features, 

What .1)1 auii fill hair ! It hangs down like the tail of the cow of Tartary^ like a 
sk'ein of silk, like the thatch of a house, like Ihe image of Kalee : it is black as dark- 
ness itself, black as the tlouds, sliining as oil itself. — The hair tied up intft a bunch, 
is compared to the figures of the water-lily made by blac^miths in certain kinds of 
w ork, or to tlio round bo:y in^wjiich women keep essences. — The ronnd dot of paint 
which women make in the centre of the forehead, is com])arcd to the moon, to a star, 
and to (he coloured rays ^of the ri.‘(|in§ sun. — Thg parting of the hair on the fore- 
head of the female, they compare to the dragon, with his mouth wide open, ready 
to sviallow the n\pon. — The eyes, accofding to their shape and colour, to those of 
a dec'r, to the water-lily, to the Soondh^* flower, or to the appearance of the stone in 
an nftripe mango; — the iiost?5 to the tila flower, the biU-Uook, the beak of a parrot, 
anfl to a :t— the face, to the moon, and to the water-Jil^r ;— -the Jipl, to the fruit of 

the telakoochu:}: fruit*; — the teeth, to the seeds of the jBomegranate, to pepper-corns, 
to the flower of the koondn,f and to a row of pearls; afid, when made red with pann, 
to a row of corals ; — the eye-brows, to a bow the ears, to those of the red-tbroated 
vulture : — tlio chin, to a mango ; — the mouth, or rather, excellent speech, to the wa- 
ter of life, to sugar, and to honey; — th^ breasts, ^to a box containing essences, to a 

* Kj mpliHvi cyanen, and esculenta.* ' 

f The pearl in the nose«ngg of females is compared to the evening star, or to the faboloii^ bird whi'. ii 
proacbeij the inooif to drink tbe * •* i Momof dica monadcipbai ^ Jasttinum pubescent. 

U 
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pomegranate, to the vilwa^ fruit, to the bud of thfc water-lily, to an unopened bunch 
'^of plantains, to a couple of crabs ; — the fingers, to the petals of the chfimpat flower ; 
— the nails, to the half-moon; — the loins, to those of a lion, or of a wasp, to the 
middle of tluvmnsical instrument diimboorn; or to the width of a span; — ‘‘the thighs 
are compared to a plantain tree, ^ or to the trunk of an elephant ; — the feet, to the 
lotus — a fair complexion, to*^ spill pease, or ochro. 

Ollu'i* propcilics of the sex. 

A woman walks elegantly when her gait is like that of a goose, or an elephant; 
another w'lio is quick in her motions, is compared to^i bobbin* or spool*used in spin- 
ning, or to a lark; — a tyoman Who cooks well, to liiikshmee. 

Remarks on ChUdren, 

AVben abeautiftil child is seen sitting on the knee of its tpother, they say — Ah! see 
that water-lily bud 4^ or, he the very picture of tlie infant Kart^ku, or Krishni, or 
Bulu-Ramu, or a dancing^oy ! When a beauliful child is .seen in the arms of a de- 
formed and dirty woman, a spectator .says, See! a lotfis^ias sprung up amongst cotv- 
dung! See, gold in the ear ol'^a monkey ! When an ui;ly child is seen in the arms of 
a beautifu] woman, an observer sjfvs, Rehold th? spots oiPlhe face oftlu? moon. if 
the boy is lusty, he is compared to Guneslin; if lie is a great favourite, he is nick- 
named Doolalfi ; if very small /ind weak, Naroo- (iopahi; if he cref^p^ swiftly on his 
hands and knees, lie is compared ^tp a play-ball. An infant of very dark complexi- 
on, is called a young crow or cnckow. 

Old *vomcn, 

A woman with a large lace and long legs,*is compared to T<irhka, a female titan 
she who sows dissention, is called Poothna, the female who wished to destroy Krishna 
with lier poisoned nipplps; — a female •f wicked disposition, is compared to the ed"e 
ofu razor ; on account of her loud and cracked voice, to a braying ass. A widow, 
who wanders from house to house, is compared to a hramhfin Je boll, which has no 
owner, and wanders from street to street. An ugly and ftUhy woman is called a 

* Marmeloi. f Miclieiia Champaca 
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will-o’th'whisp ; if slfe Winks witl? one eye, she is compared to an owl, qv a female 
monkey ; if she is stout, to a pumpkin;.— a filthy woman, is called an evil spirit which 
feeds on carrion. A person of very dark complexion, is compared to a leech, or to 
soot, or to* darkness itself, dr to the bottom of a kettle, or is called an ^rican. If a 
woman is very dark and thin, she is compaifedto abat;— if her head is small and her 
body large, she is said to j'esemble a Jeatliorn- bottle; — if her hoiui is liirge, a biinct 
of lain* fruits on a thin stalk, or a bunch of grain with tlie strawstiod close logetlier* 
The head of a woman w.th rough hair, is compared to a crow’s nest; — a scold to 
the tempest, to a show er of bullets, or a shower of rain, to one snake-catcher fu- 
riousi} challenging aiiother they say, Siie has mounted the stage of the snake- 
catcher; her tongue tuul arms are said to move iike.tlie arms of persons swimming 
for a prize* If her e^ es are inflamed w ith anger, they are compared to the fruit 
knrunj‘i.:j: A loquacious person is compared to the iiiina,^ or to the noise made by 

the^e birds when two of (hem quarrel. Of a fury, they say, she is an incarnati- 
on :[| or, they compare her V) tlie harlequin oifa stage, who is daring enough to ven- 
ture upon any thinj ; or to the old woman introduced into their pantomimes as the 
author of every kind of mischief. An old woman who^ head shakes with age, is 
compared to a iizurd. 

f)hl men, Arc. 

A very old person, is called Mar1\undcvn, wlio lived through seven kulpus. A per-« 
son who remembevs the events of ancianUimes, is called Blioosiindee, a famous crow. 
The head of a man w ith only a few hairs on the ton of it, is compared to a pumpkin 
'with iPfs slender stalk, or to a cocoa-nut ; — the body of anihol(||>(ftrson, to jbe burnt fruit 
of tlie eg^^lant, dii- to a cage of bones. A iivdii witli»a Witlfered body is said to hang 
his arms in walking Ifke a sarus* spreading out its wings. * An infirm old man, ii 
compared to aiiwinformed i^mage w hich has vecei ved its first coating of clay, to an ear- 
then vessel corroded by salt.* An old man sometimes says, 1 call this my body no 
longer, but my burden ; or, 1 am like a ripe mango hangirigoii Jlie tree, ready to fall by 
the first breeze of wind ; I •am like a broken bank, waiting its fall ; 1 am like the 
image, made to-day, to be casf^to theViver to-morrow'. 

Bomssns fl ihclliformis. ^ 'f' See pa^e 1.^. J Carissa Cttranda.s. ^ Turtl*iUris<is. 

I Some idea nia^ be formed friO|ikthiS;*vi»liich Is a very common ComparisoD, of the respect which^tJic Hindoo* 
bear toward? (heir iuc^roate tleiUei. • Ardea Anti/irone. 

U 2 
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Religious conipail^ns. 

* The departure of the soul, is compared to the flight ofyoung birds when they leave 
the nest, or to the snake casting his skin ; — the body after death, to the bed, which 
the person, (Hwaking from sleep, has left; — death is called the gseat journey; the 
long sleep ; — the world, for its ^anity, is compared to a bubble ; to a dream ; to the 
tricks of a juggler ; — a person who neglects the great obipet of his existence, is said 
to sell himself for the price of an earthen pot; to scatter jewels in a jungle;, — he 
Tvho sets his heart on the n orld, is gaid to act the part of a mother who throws her 
child into the arms ofa dainn, viz. a, witch; or ofhim, who rejects the water of life, 
and swallows poison; or of him, who ties the knot ta the corner of hifs garment, but 
leaves out the gold;* or of him, who not only sells without profit, but loses the vc- ^ 
ry article itself. In this world, men are like travellers meeting and passing on the 
road; or like those who meet at a market; — men bound by the cords of worldly anx- 
iety, are compared to persons swinging with hooks in their backs on the churuku; 
or to straps in a whirlpool ; — the man who is absorbed in wdrldlv cr^res, is compared 
to the bullock in the mill^vitli a cloth over its eyes ; or to the silk-worrn, wrapj)ed in 
its own web. Religion is coin])ared to a cornpjinkm in a dreary journey, or to a 
shady resting-place amidst the tods of a journey, or to a friend; — an enemy, to a 
disease; ^youth, to the flood-tide; — every utiion is disi>olved ; — every elevation is 
succeeded by depression ; — the transmigrations of llio soul are like human footsteps, 
or the motions of^a leech, which always ^a^s hold of another Wade of grass be- 
fore It qujts that on which it rests ; so, the soul does not quit one body till another 
IB ready for its reception as 4 person oblaining a ntw garment rejects the tfld, so 
the soul, quilting |ia infirm body, enters into a new one. 


UnliauUsomc feature s, iS:o. 

When an ugly is married to a beautiful f^aie" tlicy »ay, Ah! they have giv- 
en the moon to be devoured by the ^ragon, the ripe mango to tiie crow, the honey 
©r the lily, to the worm b 9 rn in Ordure. I’he face ofa" person strongly marked with 
the small pox, is compared to a comb of wax, or, to a piece of wood devoured by 
worms. Large breasts are said to resemble pillows or pqmpkins';— a broad waist, 

The ItindooB hiAe no pockets attached to their clothes; they therefore fold. up tliejr inoOcy in the edge of 
that part of the ganaenl uhicb comes round their Joins, or tie it up in out corner of the garment. 
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is compared to the lower part of thfc trunk of the tain Iroe, or to a large drum. A 
person’s liair, when tied up like a pig-tail, is compared to thp tail of a lizard;— a noso 
flat at the end, to that of a frog, or a bat;— small ears, to that of a rat ;— large ears, 
to a iiand-fan use^l hi winnoiVing ;— a person with round light eyes, is said to resemble 
a cat;— large feet, are compared to the threecornered entrance of a hut of leaves;— 
a very stout man, to a laPge hammer; — a vfery tal/thiii man, with a shred of cloth 
only round his loins, is compared to a flag-stafl’, with the Hag Hying broad chest, 
is compared to a door a maifof terrific appearance, to the messengers of death, or 
to Yumu himself, when he shall appear to destroy the universe. 

Evil (Uspo.sitions. 

A deceitful person, is compared to the beam on winch a lever plays : in the house 
of the bridegroom, he is the boy’s aunt, and in the house of the bride, the girl’s 
anyt ; — a cruel*person, is compared to the cxfAitioner ; — a hypocrite, to the sly pad- 
dy-bird,^ watching its prey*; — a w ickod persoft, to the bamboo of the wedding palan- 
queen, or to a bow; —two persons constantly at variance, to a snake* and an ichneumon, 
or an owl and a crow ; — a cur\mng fellow, to the jackal, tin/ crow, or the child whose 
father and mother died when it 4ns ai* infant — a mischievous person, is called Na- 
rhihv, — stAfv&\\ aYe,con\pt\YCv\ tc^tVm cro\\?^,w\\<5, V\\ou»\\it\ey eat every kind 

of t\csh, wiW not permit other Ihvds with impunity to devoui* that of the crow .a 
haudsonie stupid fellow, to the tlower j>f the cotton tree, or to a turnip*, cndea<* 
vours to cultivate flic friendship of a deceitful person, lire like attempts to make a gap 
in tha water ; — a person who liises up against his benefactor, is compared to the dagger, 
ivhkh, bciijg stuck in tlie belt which surrounds the loins, ^ pierces its, /owner ; or to 
a person conceiving it crtib in the womb;^a cru(j} persSn remains always the same ; 
efforts to chaijge him, are like attempts to wash* a coal wdiite with milk, or like plant- 
ing in a soil of sugar, a nftnlvt tree, to mdke its leaves sweet. A mischievous person, 
is compared to the saw with which the ornament-makers cut their shells, and which 
cuts ascending and descending. Hope in a faithless person^ is like a bank of sand. 
Whenapersonfullof faults, exposes the faults of another, the Hindoos say, it is like 
a sieve blaming a^needle for havii^ a hole in it, or like a musk rat s chargin^a common 
rat with giving an offeniiive si^ejl. 

* The Ardcu nlvgfi, andioDe or two other species of crouching hcrons, arc called by this naiae. ^ Mclift 
uzudiruchta ; the K*uy« of Ihis Irce m exceedingly biilcr, 
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Strong Contrasts 

When a person wishes to exhibit a strong^ contrast between two individuals, he 
says, the one is the moon, and the olker the yellow hairs on the hinder parts of a 
monkey. These things are no more alike, than the lion and the j<'\,ctal ; than the sun 
and tlie fire-fly ; than the vulture (tluroorh) and the crow; than an elephant aiid a fly. 
Jl is as reasonable to expeet thai a croW will talk like a p9rrot, or that the tail- of a 
dog will become straight by oiling it, as that a stupid person will ever be learned. 

Actions which make men lemaikahlc. 

A person who can leap to n great dirall^ce, is compeared to llAfinoomark^ or to a deer; 
and lie who limps iu walking, to a frog; ainansnift olfoot, (6 thought, to the wind, 
to a falliqgstai^ to an arrow, to a deer, or to a Marliatta horse. A person who is 
at once a great eater and a groat sleeper, isc^ip|)arcdtoKooml)lHi Iiunina;-~be ^^liO 
sleeps so heavily that he can scarcely *^be waked/ to a stone image,’ sixteen cubits 
long, in a ^sleeping posture, seen at Aitii h, a village aboiA 70 miles i^ AV. of CaloiiU 
ta ; — a man of untomnion strength, to the thuiulor-bolt of Irtcfni, or to tamarind 
wood. 

An cxcdliTit /»ci?50ti. 

When a handsome, wise, and well dressed person is seen sitting in company, one 
Apeclator says to another, fie looks like oiie©f the gods. When qny one addresses 
a person on secular affairs, who is constantly absor))ed in religious ceremonies, a 
friend near says, Why speak t6 j|[}’m of these things : 4ic is S ida-Shivu, (a |b^hi of 
Shivii, as a dejiout wendicjpit). A wise and learned man, is^fompared to-^rihaspu- 
tee, the teacher of devout and honourable person,* to BhSsbiHU-deva. 

A very rich and is called IndiM, the king of the god.s, and they 

add, that his fame splililfii like that ofthe moon, ^ndihat it is fragrant as the 

Bweetest spices; — a lil^ral person, is compared to^Kurnin — a devout one, to Niilu 
or Yoodhist’hiru, or, thdy affirm, tVatlie is Yumu (Justice) lihnself. He who pro- 
tects orphans with a fatherly care, is said to <y>ver thetp with his wings; they dwell 
as under a rock; he is their door [to keep out danger]; they dwell as plants pro- 
tected from the storms, under the shade ofa wide spre^tling; tree 5 he siteat the helm, 
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to secure their passage across tlie !♦oistero^3 ocean of'lifej he is Urjoonii, or their 
cliarioteer, tliej^ have notliing to fear. ‘ A weighty man can alone bear weighty things/ 

‘ He has (iivided the property, as thongh it >,ul been weighed in scales.’ Of a man 
who acts 114) to Bis word, Ihfey say, [lis words are like the tasks of an ^ijephant, i. e. 
being emeo out, they can never be got into^Ahe mo^h again, A lioly person, is said 
to betlie light ofhis faniity; a wise judge, i 4 compardl to»a turner’s lathe, which re- 
duces all protuljeraiices. The words of a wise and aged man, are called the vedu of 
Rrmnha, 


An army/ 

When a large ariiiy^is passing, the people say, for multitude, it is as the inarch 
of an army of ants, or like a cloud oflocu^t.s; — the noise of siicli an uviny they com- 
pare to tlie roaring of the sea; — the dazzling of their arms, to the lightiung; — the 
fight itself, they, call Kporoo-kshetru, from lh« name of tlie field where the great bat- 
tle between the families oftKooroo and Pamiiivn was foui»hl, or the battle betwixt 
Ramn and Ravunn •qj’ to the dissolution of the world ; — tlie heacFs arc said to tall as 

the fruits of the talu tree, in the month liliadni; — the fiel/ covered witli slain, they 

« ^ 

compare toa ermetry, orto a gahlen oi’plaiitaSjg trees after a storm: — a eow'ard, they 
call a jackal, or,a runaway piesscnger; pr a plantain Icftif sluikei? with the wind. 

* ■ i 


Various coinparisonA. 

A person who hils beaten anotber very heavily, is sifid to have beaten him as cot- 
ton itj beaten ; toliave crusligl bis very bones to 'piowdev; or beaten him as rice by 
t!>etpedalv Another form ofexpression, wlicii a person has womidcdtanother is, ho 
has cut him into slices, turnip is cut. A persop in luiSte, ij compared to a bramhnn 
invited to an. entertainment of sweetmeats, oV to a weaker, running to buy thread. 
When two or three persons Jytting together make a great noise, a bye-stunder says, 
What, tlio market is begun ! Ofia person who insinuates himself into the favour of 
another, and then injures him, it is said, Jle eiftered like a nfcedle, but came out like 
a plough-share. A person who vexes another by incessant^&pplications, is compared to 
a barking jackal following a tigerf or to a tick* that lays hold of the and can- 
not be torn ; or to l/ird A greedy person is compared to^a leech. A young 

,man ^ crazed witji care,’ or w orn away with disease, is compared to a green bamboo 


* Acarus. 
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devoured, bj the worm. A man who can ncithel retain nor let go an object, or per- 
son, is compared to the snake who has seized a musk rat. A person engaged in a per- 
plexing concern says, I find no end to this ravelled thread. A person of confined in- 
formation, i%compared to a frog in a well, or to a new married wife, ^ who is^always con- 
fined to the house;— an asthmai^c person, to a pair of bellows. To a man surround- 
ed with a large family, it is sometimes said, You live in the market. An ugly^ wise 
man, is compared to rice in a dirty bag. The fricndsliip of a good man, resembles an im- 
pression on a stone, or excellent masonry. A weak ^lerson, is compared to grass; a 
man of great powers, to one ball amongst a thousand crows. When a number of ex- 
periments are tried without acconiplishing the purpose in view, they say .the person 
involved in such a perplexity in llie heaven of Trishdiikoo.* • 1 alsehood is like water, 
raised by a machine, which soon evaporates. If > our friend becomes wicked, you must 
renounce him, as a boil on the body must be reduced. A person of mild disposition, 
is compared to milk or curds. A strong man says to a weak onewvho has off^nd- 
od him, Twill not hurt you — what actvantage should 1 obtain by killing a musk rat. 

‘ Why ask him for information — he is but the image of a man When a friend has 
been long absent, he is thus addressed, you are like^ljie flowers of the fig tree, in- 
visible. A friend sometimes says to one w hd has been separated to a great distance, 
Our hearts are never separate,, but remaiif united as the sun and fhe water-lily, as 
^ the thunder and the peacock. The person who is under the influence of another, 
is said to'be led like the bullock with a string through its nose. ^ A person who se- 
cretly seeks to injure another, is said to act like the snake who’enters the hole of a 
rat. A beloved olyect, is compared to medicine fi?r the eyes, or to the staff of a 
blind man. ‘^lien a iiiunbcir of evil-disposed persons arc sitting togetlig^, it is^call- 
ed the council of Ramn, conjposed of monkeys. 

* A ksliutriyu kin<5, whom the sago Vihhwaniitru i^Uemptcc! (o send to lieaTcn by the pewer of )ii& (the sageV) 
merits; but who being rejected by the gods, remains suspended Jn Uic ai»;; wilii his head downwards, neither able 
to ascend nor descend, 
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SECTION V. 

Iir'-' 

Conversations on different subjects. 

AS the conversation oPthe H indoos often fexhibits'an interesting vieivofpublicnian* 
ners, 1 have attempted a specimen or tvro. which are as literal as I could make them. 

Between a man and Ms wife. 

V , : .1. 

Sudanunduf addressing his b^atnhdnee, CMt1 llira-llamu’s mother, the day is far 
advanced; the cookii*^ is not yet begun ; the d^y going away in doing nothing. 

The wife. What unnecessary business have I been doing? I had first to put the 
house str.aight ; then to give the children some cold rice ; and had also to prepare the 
t\yelve o’clock luncheon for your servants an*d visitors. What can 1 do alone ? I 
have but two hands; I have not four hands#* 

S&danundti. Yotl are unable to decide betwixt right and wrong; that is, which 
thing should be done first, aiyd which last. My business depends on others ; I must 
be guided by their leisure. If I delay, ofeom^se I shall not obtain my money; but 
that is not all, 1 shall be rforoacheeV *But you ar§ a woman; you know nothing of 
thest? things : you remain in the house, eat, and sit at your ease: the washerman 
stands to no losses, they fall on the ows^ier ; he who suffers, alone understands the 
loss — others, what do they know ? When money is wanted, 1 must find it# He 
who has these burdens, can ‘Understand their weight ; but it is of no use revealing 

them to J'eu — pr^are the food. 

The wife. You -scold me without cause yhn have killed 10.000 with a word ; 
but real work is not so easy : have 1 any leisure ? These* thoughtless children are very 
wicked ; they mind nobody ;^the other day, the youngest fell into the river, and after 
sinking several times, was savedby the favour of the gods; as!»ort timeago, a snake 
bit another; and they quarrel and fight’daiJy vtilli other chfldreii. To follow all 
day such uiisciiievous i^hildren, is te keep a herd of swinC; or to lead dogs in a 
string. Besides we, who is there to look after them? If I leave them a day, they are 
like a foi lorir wretch leh to peilsh in the open field. If any 9 ne eU^e had this to 

V 
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do, for a single dav, Iin wouUrtlu’ow away his givraent, and run away If you have 
eyes, you cannot see my cRres : and after working one’s self to death, there w ili be 
nopraisc. Like a slave, 1 work and eat. 

SudanamJa. 1 asked for my food early, that 1 might go and bring httnie some money 
— instead of meetin" my wisbes'^^youjiave raised a lempeHt. You resemble those, 
who, instead of doin^ otherp expe<it a reward for inji^ring them. The only 

fruit of all this noise that I can sec is, the day is gone. Will this uproar fill our bel- 
lies, or brill" in supplies ? Therefore,*— make haste with the food. 

The zoife^ (very an^ry}. If there should be neither money nor food, what do I 
lose ? These children are yours ; this bju^iness is yours; what am I ? Amoii" whom 
am 1 reckoned ? I must work — and be reproaclied : this is mvlpi; as they sometimes 
ask a man, ‘ Who are you ? 1 am the master of the house : Why are you cryinij ? I 
have been eatin" bran !’ In this world, tlie only Ibod is, hard labour and reproach. 
1 cannot ; nor will I, either work or eat.»Ciinnot 1 procure a ra" to cove/ me, and a lit- 
tle food? C^od lias given life, and food too. I must pass ak>ne through all that arises 
out of the actions of fornler transmigrations. VVlio feerU thennfiatched young? 
Who supports the Avorni iiVthe centre of the wood ? Ordun^ finds a place ; shall there 
be no place for mo on tlie earth ? i ^ 

Sudanumlu. Wliy all the??? complaints ? Altend to the happiness of your family. 

The ccife. You are a man ; M'hat is it to you*; y ou will oat, and serve others; you 
will collect something, and tJirow it into the house’ ; whether it meets our wants or 
not, you know nothing : 1 am obliged, by a tliausand contrivances/ here a little and 
there a little, to feed your family ; your cliildren are unmanageable; they wiinder 
about like mendicants who luive no home ; like a guest, "they come tu meals, andlhen 
wander abroad*. Many lidndts imke w ork scarce : each traveller can carfy liis own 
stair, but if one man has to carry the stall’s of many, they become a load. 

Shdaniimiu- You are a woman ; you go n;\ked, though yoij wear a gjft’mcnt ten cu- 
bits long ; you huve no iinderslauding ; these are the cliildren of the Kaleo yoogu: 
what can be done ? These children’s faults are the opening fruits ()f your sins in a 
former liirth : they are makiyig you' pay the 'debt you tliVm contracted. You know 
nothing; your own body is not yours; you ifiust caste/ oil’; how ther^tould the 
children cleave to you ? Seel your own teeth bite your tongue, and thell you com- 
plain. 
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The wife. Let the children be ,»ood or bad, there is no merit in casting them 

t 

a deranged person, if he belongs to our own family, we keep near us ; w hile we drive 
aw'aj' such a person, if he belongs to another family : our bodies, when they become u 
real burden, w*e do not acknowledge to be burdensome : if our own child is even 
blind Or lame, wc love it more than tiio most hoanlj^l rlilld of another. 

Sudanundii, You are\;orrect — but it is ^ery diilicftlt to change the evil dispositions 
of children : a dry stick may be broken, but not bent; if a stick is bent at all, it must 
bo when it is green ; and indcfd you have ruined the younger boy, by making him do 
the work of women ; he is at once stupid, and uncontroulable, rusidng forw ard like 
a bufl'alo; he makes a play-ball even of the shalgraniu; he would ruin any one; 

• • ^ • 4.* 

he is capable of any thing; the other day he ^juarrelkd with Ubuuyn-churunii; lie 
always in evil company, smoking intoxicating drugs, drinking, and gaming; — in this 
way, by degrees, he w ill become a thief, and 1 shall be cast into prison as his protec- 
tor. Pedple [»ray for sons, in the hope, that they will serve and obey ibeui ; at death, 

• • 

carry them to the side oft^-lie Ganges; and^ after death, presenl tiio o^fferiiigs for 
the repose of ttfe s^)u] at Guya : this boy (he speaks ironically) w ril do all this Ibr me ; 
— but, at any rate, through his wickedness, 1 am receiving ^iie daily olVerings (ofabuse) 
from iny neiglibours, wdio nol only cipse him, but all his ancestors. Who sliall de- 
scribe liis qualities? tliey would occupy the limits ofihe Muhcjljhaiutu. He is to 
me the image ol’cleath ; iii5 deaUi_ woiilil l)e a biessAig: llicn (he (iiiiiily would bo pre- 
sor\ ed from farther dishonour. As for lluf oldest boj, lie will keep up the lionoin- 
ofthe family ; at ftny rate, be lias oblaiued some leariiiiig ; he has acquired the gram- 
mar, and a degree of knowledge; lie promises well; weighs matters before he de- 
cl^jes ; and can lay hold of any thing new which ishrought before him wyligreal/iicility. 

Here screral travellers arrive, and call out— 0 g.idJtnondu Siidaiiimdu ! Are you 
at home ? ^,We are guests standing at (be di/or. 

SudanundhTo his zeife.. Go quickly ti» your business. 1 suppose 1 shall not be 
able to go oitt to-<lav* Some guests are at the iloor, calling : 1 must go to them. 

Come in, Come in, sirs.” To a servant he .‘^lys, Oh 1 Shivmdas ! bring a seat, and 
.some waterfor the feet. To the guests, Please to sit down»in (he porch. Doyou smoke? 

^ One answ'ei*s — 1 smoke, and * pointing to anotlier, he takes snu/1 ; and to another, he 

knows none of ifiese Iraubles. cither of tobacco or snuff; there is no in smok- 

s • 

• ^ 2 
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jjDg : it is the practice of the Kalee joogii. To the servant— prepare tobacco; give 
dll (to use before bathing) ; clean, and place wood in the strangers’ room ; and see if 
there is any joung cocoa-nuts in the garden; go, and buy some fish also ; but if fish 


cannot be procured, bring soipe split pease, and also a little milk. *' Add,i’essing the 
guests, he says, Where do you gLjntlemen live — what are 3 otir names — from what viL 
lage do you come — and whc^re are you gohig ? Are you coriie into these parts for the 
rents of your lands, or are you going to other parts on buliness? We are not inhabi- 


tants of one place- < me coinesfroin Nudeeya, another from Sr>antee-pooru, another 
from Burdwan, &c. &c. We are going to Calcutta and o\hi^. places : one is in service, 
another a tradesman, anotlicr an agent, another a pundit, another a jobbing priest, and 
another a doctor .^JEfoiiiting to one of the company, olie of tlie guests says, This is Ra- 
mn-vundopadhyayu,apgrfcctkool^nu;--^this isKiighoo-Ramu-mookiiopadliyayu,who 
has received the title of JNyahnikarn, the son ofa very learned man; ho is the true son of 
his father; the very image oflhegoddess^of learning, an incarnation of Vrihns'pntee, the 
teacher of, the gods; he ishimseira poe^t, au author, and i^itsr in the presence of great 
men. This is Pudm^'i-Locluui-giingopadhyayn a true shrotriyu, attheliead ofhis tribe, 
the relation of all thckooKeniis. Tliis is Shivu-Narayuuii-tihoslialiija vilngshuju, res- 
pectable among Ids connections. * , 

Siidanunda. There is iro bounds to niy^good foiluiie : by the dpst ofyour feel, 
gentlemen, my house is become purified. Persons whom ol ficrs could not have procured 
to be their guesls by any inean^, have honoured me with their ))resence, with tlie ut- 
most generosity ; therefore, Lconclude, that the sun of my menth'as risen to-day. 

The guests* You apeak like yourself ; why should not you ? These are the words 
of a person of excellent cast : you are a benefactor, liberal, hospitable, a holy perspn : 
it would be difficult to find s^iclfa person among a thousand. 


The happy fruits of polygamy* 

neighbour to the head tcife*\ Neighbour, Why are your clothes so very dirty, 

Ma ? 

Jlcad^cife* O T’hakooranee ! Why do you ask mc^hat? What are dirty clothes 
or clean ones to me ? 

Neighbour. Why ! Why ! Why \ 
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Head-wife. I am nothing;— I lam not wanted. * 

Neighbour. True : what can v ou do ? You are not of a cast to quarrel ; such are 
always imposed upon; and you have to do with those of low eittraction. 

Head-wife. * T’hakooratiee! If I weee to tellyou all, you would clag your hands 
to youpears ! — She gels up at eight o’clock. She iij#hgines that there is no work for 
her; that the slave [meiftiing the head-wil?J will dcCall.* As soon as up, she goes 
and washes her face, and examines, in the glass,* whether lierteeth are clean or not ; 
afteh which, she sits 3own and eats. Then she anoints her body with oil+ and tur- 
merick^ and prepares for bathing-. After bathing, she returns home, and, putting on 
her clothes, like a lew# woman, goes backwards and forw^ds before llic muster, 
laughing and gigling., 

[The second-wife ovcrhr.rrs this comcrsalion zcdiile sitting in another 1 00m y and comes 
tip with the greatest fart/,'] Second-wife. What ! you devoiircr of your brother ! 
Do you rcpr()cu:h me in the presence orothei-^ ? W!iy don’t you take your husband ? 
Do I forbid you ? You stf-unipet ^ 1 shaM never be happy till 1 put Hie rice for 
your funeral rites the lire. You procuress of abortion ! — 

Between a man and his neighbour^ on domestic affairs, 

• • 

Bholamifhii. lie, Oli! llamu-Lochnuri, one word with you. 

Itamu’-Lochiina. Speak ; what command, Sir. 

liholanaCha. ft<ear, I say ; Sir, ha\V you no thouglft ? Do you never look towards 
your religious and relative dyties ? Have you lost all shame? and all concern respect- 
ing the opinion of your neighbours ? ^ 

Ramu-LochiUnil. You have charged me with n great* deal; but why, I have yet to 

• • 

learn : you act like those who throw stones in the dark. 

BhoJanaVhu. If I spesik, pan you understand ? Have you eyes lo see ? A wise man 

* The look)iig:’^1ass of the poorer Hindoos is about as large as the ball of the faauii. The worst kind costs about 
three farthings. But they also Ui>c polished mirrors. ^ ^ 

■f The Hindoos believe, Uiat oil keeps the skin soft, and promotes healttf, Jt aeomtnon saving, that oii; 
water, and sunshine, eontribute grhatly to the .‘strengthen iog of ihe body: soon after a child is born, they pul <0 
the sun, and continue U> do so daily for three or four months, lodry up (he superfluous juices, and make the bones 

hard. g 

• * * 

-t Hindoos of tho hiii^hpRt rniit hnlh in^lf. nn.l ff.^cPAnrl Cr. ihn monn^Bf lArma Itl theirCtUai feiS' 
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can understand a hint : a stiipid man requires * thing to be beaten into him ; and 
^ome are so stqpid, that you must point to every thing before they can see it. 

Jtamii.- Lorh&nii, You are pleased to speak only by kind rebukes, but what you 
mean J cannot discover. 

JjholanaVhU, Are you not ^are that you have a daughter at home unmarried ? 
At seven or eight, people niari^ their daughters, and this indeed is the appointment 
of the shastru : that period is long since gone; she is now thirteen or fourteen years 
old, and is very tall and lusty, resembling a married w oman of thirty. 1 hear, also, 
that vour neighbours are whispering things to your di.^advaiitage ; and those who are 
inorelmld, speak out : with astonishment, tliey say among tlteipselves, How can that 
family eat their rice with comfort, and steep w ith sali.sfaction, while siicli a disrepu- 
table thing exi.sts among them ? At preseni, Ihcy are exposed to shame, and tlndr 
deceased friends are suHoring through their retaining a girl from marriage Ixyond 
the period wliich nature has [irescribed-- All (his 1 hvar, and as a relation, am Ijiam* 
ed, and therefore 1 speak. ^ 

JlanuVLocMnU, You need not, Sir, urge me to tili^ — 1 aufmyself so uneasy, 
that 1 cannot sleep. ^Vlia^can 1 do ? 1 am hel|i]ess. J'his must be done, but it is not 
in tlie power ofmy liaiids : birth, marrfage, and deatli are ?/!! under the (Hk ciion of 
the gods: can any owe say. when they will happen ? Wlien the (lower fl)!ows, the fra- 
grance wdll be perceived. I'his is* work that cannot.be pushed. Proposals have been 
received from many place.s; but these things require to be we!! weighed; we want 
a young man who is a kool^nfi, of a religious* family, rich, Itoiuu’irablc, handsome, 
and clever. if the bridegroom be laulty, all will go >yrong. 1 cannot put a string 
round the neck ol'my daoghU r, and throw her into the ditch, J'hereforp, calling 
the gluitiiliJs, and well arralvgin'g eyery thing, this business shall be brought to a 
close. At present, Sir, ho\ve\ cr, 1 nhistput this burden on iny bead, and leave it 
there: my fatlier is very ill: he has reached a great age; ^eighty or ninety years; 
two or three doctors attend Iiim, and administer various medicines, which w'ill in- 
volve me in an expence of one or two hundred roopees. 1 doubt w hether ho will re- 
turn from this journey or not; medicines seem to take noelfect, from whioh I learn, 
that it is all over ; he eats nothing, except a little milk'; as people say, My bread 
isl all expeivled;’’ so it is, I fear, with him ; he has eaten aU he w ill do on earth. 
BJwlanaCM. "See ! Take care ! Take care ! This is the heaviest of all losses to a 
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family. As long as we have not had to carry father and mother to the Canges, all 
remains well. Children arc born to drive away danger from parents, and to secure 
their happiness after death. Hitherto >our fiithcr has carried your burden ; it is now 
your duly, now t?ie evil day is come upoirhim, to become his servant. , Those are 
our friends, wlio remain near us in danger and at deJ{h. He who does not assist a 
parent at these times, is his father’s ordure. (77iei/ go io^sec Uk old man.) 

Oh ! Rainn-Lochuiic! There is no hope of your father.^ Dealli has stopt up all 
the doors, and is ready to socme his prey. It is not advis(*al)lt* to keep him any 
longer in the house ; you had better make the journey to the Gauge.s. Who can tell 
what will take.place indie night, Yumn has seized the locks of us all; when he 
• will carry us off, he \vi!) tell nobody : therefore while/here is time, stop the sluices. 

TiannVLochunn. All ! Sir, the burden has fallen upon me all at once : iny fiitlicr 
used to mgnnire very thing : I ate and walked about. I know nothing of what is best; 
you. Sir, are well versed in all these things : yV)u have done tliese la.st offices for ma- 
ny ; having l>ecrvo!ice sick/a man becomes a physician : let whatever isliecessary 
be (lone, tliat I may not belilamed, 

Anoliu r m t(^hhonr, lle|'e is no need of hesitation : the play is up with the old 
man ; let him be carried to t!ie Ganges* and there cause him to hear the l{aiijayunrj ; 
and, according fo circiunstapces, do tke’needful. TJiis i.s not a child, that its death 
Khouk! ])e the cjiuse of sorrow ; hetis an old man; carry him wiihjov to the Ganges. 

DhohmaC hu to Kamr^-Loclnin u I hear, that your motlier will go with tlu^dd man. 

Rarnu-Lochunu. * I hear so from the women, and indeed I expected it ; for she 
was always with my Hither, a:*d wailed upon him with the greatest attention; she 
spoke to also, begging me to mind religion, and not jje^unliappy ; aVul then, as i:* 
usual, she look no farther notice of worldly things. ^ 

Bholanat'hH.^ W ell, it will then be necessary to buy»a now garment for her ; some 
pitch, clarified butter, sandaUwood, parche’d rice, a few 1 cd thread, 

two bamboo levers, - 


J village conftrencc. 

Several head-mfn of the village. O Hanju-Lochhni'i, have you done an> thing 
respecting theofl'erings to youVdeccased father: You know, thattthe offerings to a 
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^ branihun.cannot be delayed beyond ten days aflfer his decease. How is it, that you 
seem so unprepared ? 

Ram'u-Lochtlnu. I am riot unconcerned about this; but you know, that after the 

death of ii parent, a fast of three days is appointed ; on those d^y s 1 was too sad to do 

any thing;. The shraddhu of a iSiher also, is a trelnaendous concern, an overwhelming; 

expence ; the wholocarc of this large family , like a mountain, is also fallen upon me ; 

and in the house there is polhing but wailing for our loss. AVith all this, 1 arn dri- 
• • • ■ ^ 
ven into a state of distraction. The clamorous expectations of my neighbours who 

are to be i ivited to partake of the funeral offerings, and the dread of not discharg- 
ing my duty to my deceased parent, overwhelm me. Therefore assist me by your 
counsels. — My father is goiie-\-he placed me in your hands — ^^*ou are to me wisdom, c 


strength, contrivance, every thing. Weighing my ability, whatever is proper, let 
that be done ; Jiiyn-Krishtin-vrindopudhyayiiis present ; he has obtained gre^at honour 
in conducting these ceremonies; let him have the management, and then all wilt be 


brought fo a happy termination. 

Juj/U^JCrisIuiii. Oii ! Ramu-liochnn; it will be of no use to spend our lime in mere 
chitchat ; this will do no good. In the first place, let, us ascertain the root, and then 
we can adjust the branches; tlie medicine must be regulated by the pulse; the du- 
ties by the quantity of goods. What is yoifr «wn wish { 


Hamii^Lochunu, 


Oh ! Sir! you see, pointing to the family, all these, after the 


shraddhu, are to be maintained, and threcssons are to be married, and two dau»^h- 
ters to be given to hooltfeiins, with large dow ry. The master had a great name for 
liberality, gtraii«< rs must be (Iierefore entertained, titt; poor fed, and the annual fes- 
tivals of the gods kept up. In^lact, my father was a holy man; he perfvfmed won- 
ders by the merit of hi,s religious Services; but lie liad no property ; he was like a 
pot which appeared to contain honey, but it was empty : like n cocoa-nut, but it was 
dry. Ce this as it may, however ; if 1 sell every thit.g, the offerings must be pre- 
sented ; but 1 shall be glad if it can be brought within two or three thousand roo- 


pees : of this, I have in the house about one thousand ; where to obtain the other 

two, I know not ; I must sell the women’s ornaments, the land, and must either beg 
or borrow. 


J ^ Ob! my child, if this isyour'plan, we must retire: we cannot 

touch this business, People say, your father was worth SO or 30,000 roopees, ami 
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,o« h.v. ,h,.e h„.d„d .ria„d, a gardei,, to. to. W„. 

.I.e» ncl,e,, .oddyoa li„i, expence. „f,ke r.„cr.l nlTerins. to 
hon.,„d eoepee. . Wkn.ever n,n, tave been .be „r bi. p„per,v, however, 

,f jou expend no „,or., j..„ will be reproached .■ we onrrelre. .hall pr,p,lain, vo™ 
mcanne... Be.idc., vou^didne, Ubonr .o.procure ■;& properlv; havebicherlo 

l..ed„p„n ,<, ,> w».v„„r_C„b.r’.; now .hnUi,!|„,|b,e„,p,„,ej for ,he repo,. 

of h,, .onl W,!l von wrap it np in , doth, and call it jon,.. ||„we,er, ifpon are 

*" n plan, ,pii mn.t seek per,„„ „h„ v„i„ 

jonr purpove, to direc. >l.e fc,,,. I .ball ho reproached; people wSl la, ihe fanlt 
on me.-Jd.Li e..sing liinhself one of the coinjmny, he says, Take jour pen and 

paper, and make out ah estimate. He does .so, ajid it amounts to five thousand 
roopees. 

Iimmc.LM,u. What ! Wl.at ! what are jou doin. .> ;,0()0 !- Will writint; it on 
paper, Iniue; i.i-ihe uudnt v ? He who sufiVjs*, l.ao-.vs (he pain. 

Juj/d-Am/uui. !u*s been settled hj live i.ersons, must be done. ¥ou must 

experul tliis sum. * • 

Uamu-LochiiniL Weil, it must be «^s \o\\ sny ; if there is no cow, we 

must milk ilw bull, 

J ffjju-Arislt/fii . I have yot uiade ^lii.<» esliuialc without knowiib^ voiir circumstan- 
ces ; you will not be luu t by this t.Vpeui’e. Con.sider, how much of this will go in the 
dinner, in gilts t(^ relations, and tlu‘ bromiilns. and in presents on dismission : you* 
mUnSt invite all your relations in a direct line, as many as one hundred; all your re- 
latiolis by marriage, a Iiuudi ^d : kool^ini relations, one hundred ; the heads of ihe 
twe?i4y-five ; learned bvamhuns, one hundred and twcuty-livc ; also your parti- 
cular acquaintance, kayiist’hus) and persons of <Vlher casts. ^ All Iht vse persons must 
be invited ; thtrefore provide the articles necessary, and appoint ‘'Ome one to write 

I * 

the letters, and to invite tlu^ guests. 


Between too persons returned from the ceremony pf presrntiHf^ off (rings to the dead. 

llamii^nathii. O ! Sebuku-famii ! Ifow did the ceremony at Rauin-mohunu-chou- 
dliooree’s pass dver ? Vyiiat company was there ? la what manner were the guests 
dismissed ? n. 


W 
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SebuhH-ramh, TJierc wa?J a large company, ft is true, but Ramu-mohunn did not 
obtain much honour by it: the guests wore dissatisfied. 

JRamu-mrbii, Well, let us he«ar. Who was there ? 

Sehukii-r/imu. Many learned bramhuns were present, as Jng6hnat’hh-tarku-pnncha» 
nunfi, Gbanushyama-sarvvli-bl^umri^;and Kanaeernayu-vachnspatee, of Trivenee; 
Shnnkf]rfi-turku-vagecshn,*Kantu-vidyaInnkarrj, and llarnii-dasij.siddhantu pfincha- 
ijunu, of NucKya ; Doolala-tarku-vagS'sho, ofSatgache; Buluramu turku-bhoo- 
shuno, of Koonuirii«hut(6, Sic. 

Ramu-mVhif. Did tliose pundits enter into any discussion of the difficuh points of 
the shastrus. 

Sihilkii-rumU. Yes. A disripde of l>oob!u-hirk >vagvrA'hn asked .Ligruinat’hu- * 
turkh-pnrichai)ur)(', the riieanijig of a |yaii of the Koo>oo-ijuidjr/j^ ; he attempted to 
explain the passage, but tho otiier nci onder^tcindiifg hriii, !>b{Jtik(ivu-lJdiii;Viigeeiiiiu^ 
began to explain it, wlieo a violent dispute conuneiurd, anil tliese (wo pundits at- 
tacked tifajli other like Iv.o ^Nothing bm iicar, Dear, ll<,'ar, was uttered, 

while they laid liold ofeach other's hands, and in vain endeavoured to obUuu a hear- 
ing, Thialastcd an iiour and a half, and ended in inutipd reproaches, and the gross* 
est abuse, till the otluT pandits intei fcred» and pnHJuced veconciliafioii. 

Rarnu^nat'hu. flow did he entertain ihf^^ brain huns ? How many rei:n ioii«, weie 

< ' 

present ; and how did he dismiss (lie guests ? 

Sebuku^ramu. 1'he allowuirice to the braiidiuns was ample. ^ I i vc or sixliundred of 
iiis OAvn cast were feasted : lliesi^ obtained one nieril of sweetmeat.-, aiut one of boiled 
rice. He disiniss(Mi pp;ests in a middling way ; nom*went away thoroughly pleas- 
ed. He gave among (ite poor a very large sum: 1 him* heard, that were not 

less than fifty thousand poor present. He gave to vva !i poor Lrumhun two roopees, 
and to shobdrns a roopee each. 

In the midst sf the shraddiiu. while the poor were ttaiting aboul life house to lie 
dismiss ;d, no less than three women werh delivered in the open air. Riimii.mohunu 
bove ali til oxpences usual on thffise occaskuis, and pave (lie mothers three or four 
roopecs eacli. Two sick men, who came foi' alms, died during the feast. Some 

* The Urantnuns, on these occasions, have an allowance of rice, ei)^ &c. fc their dioners, instead of cooked 
fobd : each one cooks (oV himself. 
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it'liided the inspection of the doo?'-keepers, and went into the yard repeatedly, and 
received the allowance several times over. 

Between two Hindoos just returned from the of Doorga. 

Krhhnu. Rartin-di'STl iTThe feast at UajSeVa-moolicii'Ojyi’t^ ^a^f ni^ht was very ex- 
cellent~was it not ? 

Rainfl-dasu . What was tlu# expense, think you? 

Krishna.. A ihousand roopees. 

Raovi-da^h. What. ! It did not amount to seven hunrlred. 

, ^ ^ • • • 

JKrishnif. Not mgre than seven hii't h e 1 ! T!ie >weetmeats .ninoiinfed to ten 

0 

mnns;* there were hfleen nnms o( < tirds ; (hiee ni ChtrirKHl Initter ; fofir ofllour ; 
thirty ofrioe: live <d‘oii ; iiall a mm o’ r/a.v randies ' tlnee mins of milk ; ^ar- 
mpnis to the amount gi’ sixty ro()|>(v' ; oriia.^ents pie^i rdefl to the imafije, valued at 
eighty roopecs bras<, ao?l O'her nieiistls, rd a*, hiiy i o(ip(.‘c*s ; tlu‘ image cost 
thirty roojx'os • singer- took away oiu‘ luiadred atid (ilty : the musicians tluriy ; 
the bloody sarrifires oT butr losg rams, au<! goats, ; liie fees \o th.e oHiciiiting 
priests, tweii^, -fi va* ; fruit, aixl oifurHhings from the market, filly; lish, fif- 

teen ; beds, t iVenty-Hve roopees ; and other things wUhoul nnrpJjcr. Would not 

• • * , ^ 

all tins amount to a tlxussand i oepc f s ? 

]kumu-d<isil! . Well, there miglit Iv* asmuct’. as that ex[HX!<i.'d : l>ut there ought to 
have been more wee! moat s ; and iht uoplier good nor sulFicient : many 

weijt away dissatisfied ; aud^otf! -rs obtained uotfiing to c'at. 

• A ris^nu. It might be so — but was nol (he imiag<' beautiful ? , 

Jlamu^dasu . Beautiful ! tlie pupil of the (^e, fustlfacf of!*; lUg in*lhe middle, was 
stuck at Dte top; the awuiing over tlie Iiea4 appeare<l f iding down, and the 

whole image was more like a picture llwiii n proper image. i/Csides, Mohnn, the 
blacksmith, did not cut olFMie bulfalo’s lo ad one stroke • * hat was a great ble- 
mish in the festival. 

Krishnir, You seem to have gone to the fcstifal onjy to fnul fault. What did you 
think of the illuminations ; and the assembly, was it not a grand one ? 

Ramu^dasu. Yes, yts ; th^sp passed off'very well ; but the officiating brarnhau wa« 

» KisjlU hundred UiB, 

W2 
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a most stfipid Mlow : he was obliged to be told all the prayers, and could go on with 
nothing without a prompter. 

Krishnil. Did you take notice of the songs ? How attcuitive tl/e hearers were 1 
How astoivshingly well the song respecting Ooorga was sung, exactly as if lMiroo- 
t’hakoor had done it. All the |t)unds in the tune respectiiVg Krishna too were new, 
and it was exactly like the language of a love-sick damsel. The words of the other 
songs, 1 confess, were rather low and mean. 


JBetK ccii a 'coiahnuriu and a disciple of the female deities^ a shaJUu. 

Shallu. O Voishnuvd-t’liakoor. You were at the feslival at ijgra-dweepn. What 
number of people might there be? 

Voishniivu. There was a very large assembly ; not fewer, tlian a lack. 

Shaktu.^^ Did they all see T’hakoor-Gopee-iiarhu?* and wdial (jid each give ?t 

Voishnuru. S\)me g«Tve one ana some two, and the rich uUich more, each ac- 
cording to his ability. 

Shakttl. Weil. What did it cost ydu? I suppose you bad a company, whom you 
en(erbained.§ 

Voishnuvu. It cost me twenly or Ifnrty roopoes. 

Shakiii, Why did you expend all this money? AVhal is Cilioshujt'liakoor to you? 

VoishnuiiL All the ghosais entertain people* at (his time; and it is what we ought 
to do. 

bhaktu. What benefit will there be in feeding a parcel of women. H Wkj^ not en- 
tertain bramlihns ? 

I oishnuvu. Yon brainhuns cannot bear to see any one honoured or feasted ex- 
cept yourselves. You can converse on nothing without reproacliing others. Where 
is the benefit of devouring flesh and drinking spirits? 

Shakia, Mo doubt, ypur Choitunya and Nityanunda, the (wo brothers, whom you 

c * 

* The irna^e. -f It is usual for the relations (thoiis^h'poor) of IhtS* person who hrm a festivnlat house, 

and for rich men, vrhocoine to bow to the image, to cast some inmiey ;ii Um feel of the iiiuif^e, .aud then prostrate 
themselves l>el<)re it, J Two-peuee. § Rich men, at (his f<;sfival, entffrtain eoa«patycs of voisliniivu’s 

two days together, in honour of Ghoshu^Chakoor, to whose manes the rue is presented by the god of the place, 
Gopee-narh&i || Fct&ale mendicants of loose character, called voishnuvees. 
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foolishlj^ consider as incarnations of’ Krishiui and Bulnraniu^ will do every thing for 
you, as Hosnn and Hosain, the two Miisulman brothers, do for their followers. 

Vohhtiuviio Abd — as your Hatishoorer-ina*^ will do for you, a parcel of drunkards 
and eaters of hogs’ flesh. f 

Respecting an ahscM person j who neglects the ceremonies of religion. 

• ^ ' t, . .. . • ' * 

VoihoonVhii. How is Riimu-chnriim? 1 suppose he is becoming rich very fust. 

Jlaniufjut/ii. Yes. He brings his money home and buries it, or lets it out to usu- 
ry, at an ana»per moit^^h on the, roopeo.:}: lie spends nothing, except in ornaments 
for his wives ; he neglects Hie prescribed otterings to, the manes of liis ancestors, and 
never enterlains bramhhiis, or, if he sometimes gives a feast of this kind, he invites 
as few possible. 

• Voilcoonl'hu. I have heard, I hat Ids sons'are very loose in their conduct; that all 

their married n«igh))onrs arc alarmed for the chastity oftlieir wives; an^thal these 
» • 

.sons neglect their ablutions in the Ganges, and almost all the daily duties of bramhrins. 

Ramli juijil. it is but too^lrue: this is the case, not only with his sons, but with 
great numbers of young people in our neighbourhood. It is }>Iain enough, that, as 
•lunhoo swalloAved Gnngri in ber dv'seent from Iiejiven, the kalee-yoogu is swallow- 
ing up all. the rtdigion that is left amofigst us. 


On rejecting a person^ and restoring him again to his cast, 

* At an (isscmhhy of the villagers, Kanaec.x O Ramn-Rayu! you aje the head-man 
of the village : it is therefore our duty to mal^ you acT(uainted with every thing : we 
can no longpy have intercourse with Huludliiiru-chhkrnbnrttee. 

Ram u ' Rayfi . W by ?, 

Kanaee, You, Sir, know' what took place formerly : at present he has a mistress, 
the daughter of a washeritjraii : for sQinc time past, nobody l»as visited him, but he 
roes and eats every where. — Now", we hear, that tlifey have destroyed the child in 

♦ A name of aT)itfe given to Doorga, as (he inoUier of fllunc-liu, who has an elephant s head : hatee, elrphaat; 
morn. ll.e ..Icpljai.r* (rn..k; (ho, mol],cw t The bra.nl.uns anil regular Hindoos despim the voisbouvus, ^ an 
upstart sccl, whose sysleni is a ileparl.rt-e fron, the old one ; and the voi.hniivub, on the other hand, r. proacli the 
•haklus, because t’ome of' this sect e.-it flesh and drink spirits. t Mort than 35 per cent. 
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the womW— and the noise of this is gone oyer all the village. With such a person there- 
fore we cannot eat. 

If this is true, it is very bad; and nobcKiy can have intercourse with 

him ; but let him be called. * 

Hultidhiiru arrives, and say§ to Ramk-Iiayn, Why have you called me, Sir ? 

Ramil - Why ? — You knon , that, for a long tinVe back, you have been in a 

disorderly way : nobody has visited you; but throug^i my iniruence your friends did 

not wholly discard you. iVow, 1 hear, that you have been guilty of destroying your 

illegitimate child in the womb ; 3 ou have broken down the fence, and gone into for- 

« ^ * 

bidden ground : and your frituids have now utterly renounced you. — lit goes arzay 
very sad. 

[After two years, during which time lirilndliriro had -olirited fiL>rgiv(?ness by the 
most humiliating intreaCics, he again a^>pears before the vi liaise cuum il.J 

Ramu-Rayu^ addressing th.e villagers as?=^eml)ied, O : may' I be heard ? 
They repTy, w^hat commands, Sir. t * 

Ramii^Jiayu. You are all assembled : heri* is a person without a tViend; he lav- 
hold of your feet, Iflen peivons decide on a n\i< -tib/). I fie authority of ten makes 
even that which is wrong, right; and tlic strengtli v)f ten united heroines ihatofa 
Von. You see this man, east <)fI*C>y you for funny day s : he l*as <*uf<ufed misery equal 
to hij4 sin; and he comes to me with his distress eontlnuallv, whether I am sitting, 
eating, or sleeping, I have told him to soiicii: paiaiou from (loot /lo door; aud that 
against your will 1 can do nothing. IlesayK, ^ God is^now ofi mv left: I cannot shew 
iny face, and nobody speaks a kind word to me,' lie knows timt you res^)ect me, \tnd 
therefore he comes to me.' Whakvey n>ay have been his fault i’ormerly ; let that go; 
he is now very anxious fo be m stored*, and he is now afraid of incurring your dis- 
pleasure; you will do well, therefore, to shew him favour. 

% 

One of Ike cotnpanj/. Favour ! How can that be, Haniu-Rayn ! Do you mean to re- 
ceive back, or his concujbine?* 1 suppose, you, Sir, have before this bestowed 
your favours on the concubine. Do you wish us all to‘hecome Musnlman.s ? Well— 
you are at the head of the village — all respect you— nobody will run back if you 
advance; let the wedding feast be kept at your house. 

Another* Dismiss this filthy subject : let us repeat the name pf God, and some- 
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thing good will come on it. Be-juies, how can you go into this business; he was warn^ 
R(1 by a tifousarid persona noi to go Into’ this connection. Day and night he staid at 
this woman's ; and I suppose he 1ms eaten with her : what should hinder ? And now 
you liear ofun abortion ; and this has been prochiimed as i>y the sound o#’the drurii. 
True, he is a very proper subject for favo^r^; two or three oihei s in the village are 
anxious to follow bis footst^ep^. Hut yoiij Sir, can do every thing ; vou can kill, and 
then cook, what you please ; but we are poor people; we c^annet If 1 could do this, 

I leave taken a gift the oth^r day, and have sal down with th^e Miisulmans. 

Another. Oh! friend, don’t rorbid it — let the Ifiuty-six casts aii cut together. 

Raf/H^ {to hhmtlf) 1 suppr.se tiicii, I! dudhuriVs sin is still upot! him; for il 
ten [)ersons are not wHl dispo«e:i lanvartl- !uin. it semns that CJod is still angiy.with 
liim. To the villagc'rs. Do you inuujd iheii, Sirs, (o pursue this man todc^ath ? When 
we come Jinto the ^vorW, ever' < je ho vsgood ami evil, and sonnhiines a pcrstni hills 
int/> a snare; bfil: you 4ia\o aireu:lv [fi.!iij|hed'{!jls cjlpihl as far as posaibie : lor two 
years be has c iii'uring^cv* rv sort oi* misery, Ivitig in his bouse as a'^orpse.-— 

fVhis}u rinp; il) JI uiudhu} and hi^ji lo put ins ^a/ment round his ncclc^ and fall 

at t/uir pel — , 

• % 

Hulhilliar i does SvO, and RiWviA'h:j;i{ eeihinuis. See, {icnlbunen, would you tread 
on Ilje dead ? ' 1- (iiere aiiy tlAing iei’J *0 panisli ? lion ev er, ivo as you like, It yon 
wish to destroy iiiiii, so — and Ti you wish to save, ' is na yoer fuinds. 1 will only 
add one word, For iny sake, forgive hkn — i)esiow tb s aims on me. 

One of the village. Sir, y oor words are irrosistibie, Widl-— a brauiiAiin has fallen 
it is vight lo pity the iniscrabl:f; but, if il is beyond cuir pow or? We can lit! a hundred 
woiglit, but w e cannot raise a ton. Wc can \op one moi^tb, Imt lioi^ shall wc stop 
a thousand r 

Jtamu-Raj^i^. (jentlemcn lonly want your consent— and ilien, i will mauage all the 
rest: you know, that money oun do all things; only pardon tliecniprit, and two or three 
of U8 will see wliat he is worth, and examine how every thing can be brought about. 

They conseM^and the asseruhl^ breaks up. [Sometimes, when the persons who have 
been bribed to consriit^ are called to with the culprit, they hang back, complam- 
ing that th.e money has been unequally distributed; they reproach llie culprit, and the 
food he has pjrcpared;, ftnd ak last go into the measure, with much dismast, ana with 
a thousand hard words against the person to be restored.] 
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Specimens of Letters^ 

=1^'! 3iT'f"it5?r1 
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Translation, 

t ■'# ^ 

Shree Shree I^fnree. My Preseyver. 

I llam-Mohun-devu-shurmanu, who am supported by tliec, wUh respect make thif^ 
request ; On Friday, the ITthof Ashwinn, will be the dewy season festival. You will 
please to come to the house in Calcutft, and see the image, and partake pf the offer- 
ings, three days. By this leftter I invite you. ^ This. 14lh Ash wind. 

IL 

Letter from a Mother to her son^ 

• • 

Shrw Shr^ Ramu. My Protector. 

To thfe fortunate Hiiree-nat’hu-bnndopadhyayn, my son, more beloved than my own 
life. Long life to thee. ' Tb thee J^vrite as follows : 

The highest of blessings, yea let a^nultitude of such blessings rest oh you. More 
particularly ; I a«tt happy in always thinkhig of your prosperity. 1 received your let- 
ter, and am becomh Acquainted with its contents. I received one hundred roopees 
which you sent by Ram-Mohatt-sdnu ; and have expended it iii the manner directed, 
as you will perceiya. 

? You write, that your employer does not give you leave to be absent, and that there- 
fore you cannot come to be present at the festjival qf Shree Shr® Eeshware^A* ihis 
♦ The goUdessOoorsais here underitood, though Eeshwflreo sigaifies merely a goddcfis. 
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is very strange. It is now almost fliree years since you went from home^ You are 
my only son ; 1 am constantly full of anxiety to see you ; therefore you must speak to 
your employer, that he may without fail permit you to come to the festival, otherwise, 
before the festwal, I shall come all the way to see you. What more lihall 1 write ? 

The Answer, 

•Shree Shree Doorga. 

I Haree-nat’ha-deva-shurmiinri, your servant, bowing innumerable times, res- 
pectfully writ^i. Throi^gli your blessing, my present and my future happiness are se* 

• cure. 1 received your letter, and am become acquainted with the particulars ;,but you 
do not write wdiat things are prepared for the worship of Shr^ Shree Eeshwdree i 
please to order them to be written. You write, that unless I come to tlie festival, 
you will come even thus far to see me. What' can 1 do ? My employer does not grant 

me leave to come^; he is a very wicked fellow:* he drinks spirits. I dare nM repeat- 

• • 

cdly ask him for leave of absence : who knows but he may be angry ? Therefore I 

write, fie not on any accoun),^nxious about me. 1 am well in every respect. As 
soon as I get leave, I will hasten home. This. 

Directions upon the above three tetters, — I. To my supporter iiamil-churumubun* 
dyopadbyayu Muhashuyn’s excellent feet*, I write this. 2. To the fortunate Huree-. 
nafliii bandyopadhyayii, my som more beloved than my own life. Long life to thee. 
To ihbe I write as follows. 3, xo my mother, the worshipful goddess^Shree-MutSS, 
to your whter-lily feet, possessed of the fortui^of Shr^. 

The llindooswrite with a reed,^ and hold their pen with the whole grasp of the 
hand. They seldom use a slal for their letters, but write, on tlie folds of the back, 
that which they consider equivalent to an oath of secrecy; that is, they make cer- 
tain sign^, which are known t!b indicate the seven %eas, the four vedfis, and tlie sun 
and moon, by the names of all which, each person into whose hands the letter comes 

* £aCQbaruin Sara. 

■ X 
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is bound) las hy an oath) not to violate its contents^ — Before the entrance of Europeans 
into India, there was no post : letters, &c. were altvays sent to a distance by private 
messengers. The native merchants are, however, now very glad to avail theuiselves 
9l the post/ by which mercantile transactions are so exceedingly facilitated. 

SECTION Yll. 

Specimens of Songs . , 

THE songs of the Hindoos, sung at religious festivals, and even by individuals 

on boats and in the streets, are intolerably offensive to a modest person. When ein- 

ployed about the most trifling concerns, as, to drag along a, piece of timber, or any ^ 

other bulky substance, they animate each other by vociferating certain sounds, some 

of which are disgu^itingly ob-*cene. — IgivtJ a specimen of one or two of their most 
' \ ■ * 
innocent songs, as exhibiting a part df their public inaniiers^^ 

a disappointed Worshipper ; addressed to Doofga. 

O unmerciful daughter of the mountain, 

To what extent, O Ma!* wilt thou shew thy father’s qualities ;f 
O Ma! thou art th'e wife o(*(he easily-pleasei^ lShivii);, 

• * f 

Thou art merciful — the destroyer of fear — 

Thy name is Tara,;^ why art thou then so ^ruel to thy disciples 

0 Wa ! Thou bindest my mind with the cor3 of delusion, and givest it sorrow. 
Being a mother, lipvv cansl thou be so cruel ! 

Xookiqg with thy compassionate ey^ give wisdom and holiness to thy forlorn (^nej) 

Loosing me from the bpnds^of this world, save. 

. *' € 

I 

Am (her ^ hj/ a forsaken Misiresj. 

In this unlawfu] lore my heart is burnt to ashes ; 

Sweet in the mouth, but hollow Vke a cuctimber. 

Giving me the moon in my baiid,^ only sorrow surrounds me. 

• Mn, mother. + Doorga h considered m fbe daojihter of the mountain IDmal^vtt. Himri cold. 

X Tara, *!avioiir. ^ V meadios of (his U, 1 liiougiii i Jiad (fbtuiaed lumetbiag wouderful, but 

1 am overnbeloied la disappolntmefit. 
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As the end approaches, sorronr incrAises ; seeing and hearing, I am become deranged. 
Chorus. Ill this uplaiyful love,’ &c. 

Another^ hy a Lover to his Mistress. 

Why, full of wrath, do Jj^ou* not examine J 
Why, my beloved, do yoi^ dishonour me? 

IfyQU are out of my gight for a minute, 

I die of grief; I consider this minute one hundred yoogus.* 

As the bird Chatuku sips no water but that of the clouds. 

And without fhis watef dies — scl am I towards thee. 

Chorus. Why, full of wrath, &c. 

Another. Krishnii and the Milk -maids. 

He, on whoso feet Brnmha meditates, andiiworships with the water-lil^; he who 
is the riches of fjrJaknjt the milk- maids of Vrnj j seek as a cow-herd. 

Oh ! belov<‘d liadlia ! for this fault thou wilt lose the flute-playing (Krishna). 
Ye foolish milk-maids; ye CrTow him not. llurning with the pains of absence, and 
reduced to distress, you will wander up and down, weeping for your beloved GovindiJ 
(Krislmri.) 

See ! He whose excellencies excite Narndd, overcome with love, to sing ; Shivn 
to dance ; Doorga to clap her hands? Nnndee to beat his cheeks the tyger’s skin 
to fall from Shivu’s hack, aii^t hearing the sound of whose name, Hnree, Ilnree, 
thy top of Koilasti trembles ; — (this Krishnrd the milk-maids of Vrnj'i call, day and 
night, the butter-stealer.^ — Chorus. Oh ! h^ved Radha ! for this fiult, <&c. 

<) beloved! (liadha), that Krishna, the iirark of ^hose foot is impressed on mil- 
lions of holy places, as Cxtiya, Ounga, <&c. ; from the hairs of whose body, Indrn, 
Yuiii'i, ^agiipd, PritMiiv^,!! &c. arose; and the worship of whom, the gods, de- 
scending in chariots, perform with fasting; this Krishna, to^appease thy anger, thou 

* Tlu' s'^OyTt yoofT?^ «»«as 1,728,000 y^ars. + (ToJuku is the heaven of Krishnfi. 

I A of ]o\^^ToAncpd by strikin^r the cheek with <he ihumb. § Krisbnfi is charged with stealing 

butler from the Ifnmcs of the milk-naeif, ,^hen a boy. il The earth. 

X 2 
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causedst tp fall at tlij feet* in the wilderness of Nikoonja.— CAorwy. Oh ! beloved 
lladba ! for this fault, &c. 

Dhroovn, the moonee, became a yogeS, to obtain the dust of his feet, who came 
and laid hoW of thine ; he whom Briimha and all the gods desire, ie in thy eyes a 
common man. Hear, O beloved, he, Rioting his garment, over his neck, spoke to 
thee with sweet words. Thou knewest him not ; but thou wilt know at last. 

Chorus, Oh ! beloved Rgdha 1 for this fault, &c. 

Musical Instruments, The following are the names of those used among the Hin- 
doos: — Dholu, a drum, used at all the Hindoo festivals. — Kara, another kind of 
drum, broad at one end, and narrow at the other. — Dhak, a*doiible drum.— Joru- 
ghaee, a small and large drum joined together. — Damama, a large kettle drum. — 
JMagara, a small kettle drum. — Joyodhak, a drum used in the march of an army to, 
battle, or after a victory. — Jugudoombiiru, a tabor suspendedTiom liie neck, upon 
which the performer plays while dancing. — Tasa, a drum, or rather a skin fastened 

t 

to a metal pan.— Dumpri, a hand drum ; or skin, fastened to a wooden hoop. — Mri- 
dungn, and Madulu, drums formed like barrels. — Dholjiku, another kind of drum. — 
Tuvulu, a tabor, having the skin fastened on an earthen pot, or a piece of wood.— 
Dara, a tabor, like thfe Dumpni, but smaller, wRIhthe skin lastened on an earthen pot. 
— Kangsyn, a cymbal.— Kansee, a small cymbal.— Khunjuree, a small tabor, used by 
the mendicants voiragees, while singing the*praises of Krishna. — Jiiluthrungu : se- 
vep metal cups, of different sizes, filled with* water, and beaten with thin sticks, 
con)|ipse this instrument.— Swuru-mungulu, a numbekof reeds joined together,^and 
with the^ fingers.— Klmitalu, fy:ir thin stones, two held in each hand, and 
beaten together. — Khuniuk, tin ihstrument like an hour-glass, with leather above 
and below, beaten with the lingers. — Toor^, a trumpet. — Vank, a Ffench horn. — 
Huaushinga, abrass horn, like the liornofa buflalo, — Bhordngu, a straight trumpet.— 
Sanaee, a hautboy ; the body is sometimes part of a bamboo. — Vniigsh^, a kind of 
flute. — Morchttngu and Lhphcree, in^itruments resembling Jews’-harps. — Setara, and 
and Tumboora, instruments with three strings, played with the fingers. — Dotara, a 
similar instru^ient with two strings. — SharingSS, the Indian violin. -rSharinda, ano- 
ther sort.— Piiiakn, a stringed instrument like a bowj^haviiig'a dried gourd fastened 

I 

* Oa one occa$ioa, KiUhnCi fell at Hadba ’0 feet to remove her jealousjr. 
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at each end, the mouths covered wJlh skins. The performer has in his haijd another 

gourd, with which he produces the sounds.— Kiipiiasu, an instrument composed of 
a stringed board^ resting on two excavated gourds. The sounds are produced by the 
forefinger,* on. which is fixed a thing like a thimble.— Veena, a Iute.-»Tritnntree, 
another kind of lute with three strings.— ^Snptiiswura, a lute with seven strings. 

' • 

The Hindoos have various instruments for beating tin^, that their vocal and in- 
strumental music maj harmonize. 

SECTION Vlll- 

P antomimical Entertainments. 

IN different .parts of the year, but especially in the months Jyoisht’hu, Asharf), 
Shravunu, Bhadru, and AShwinu, assembliilfe are formed in the night, jo see the 
pantomimes called ^Yatra^ which refer to the histories of Krishnu* Ramri, Shivu, and 
Doorga. 


I just mention the namesofa few of those wdiich relale to the hii^tory of Krishna ; 
Manu-bhungu, or the removing o^Radha’s jealousy. — KnJnnkn-blinnjnnu, the remo- 
val of Radha’fl disgrace for cohabiting 'j^ith Krishnn. — Rootnna-badhu, the dcstruc- 
tion of a female titan, sent by Kangsii to destroy Krishnu. — Priilumbu-budlui, the des- 
truction of Prulumbii, anotherjAtan sent by Kungsu against Krishna — Danu-khundrij 
certain tidcks of Krishna with the niilk-maicS^ — Nouka-khhnchi, Krfshnn and the 
milk-maids going upon the water in pleasure Koat#» — ^IjnstnVhurunu, Krishnu run- 
ning away with the clothes of the milk- maids whif* they are bathing.— Kaliyu- 
dumunn, the killing of a ijre^t serpent by Krishnu. — ^Ukroorn-snngbadn, the journey 
of KriBhiiu to Miit’hoora. — Dobtee-sangbadu, Radlia’s inviting Krishna to come 
back to her to Vriiida-vnnri.—Viikasoorn-budhu, Krislinu’s ctestroying Vnkn, a titan. 
— Rasa, Krishna’s play with the milk-maids in the wood% ofVrinda-vfinu.— Yunmu- 
yatra, the history of Krishna’s birth. — Kungsu-bndhu, or the slaying of Knngsn. 
— Gosht’lui-yatra, the •hildisji play of Krishna with the children of th^ milk-men. 
— Radhika-raja; Radha, with all sorts of officers about her as a Sovereign princess. 
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The entertaintnpnt ciilieJ ia fjKndKl on a story, the m-'aning of 

f 

wh cli is iw fi)lla»v-i : IliJh i seat for, Krishnft to maet her in the forest of N;koonjti ; 
but as he w is ^oi ii^, iniother of his inistressea met him, and detained him till morn- 
ing. E irly the next day, Krishriti went to lladha, but she, full of jealousy., would not 
speak to hi;n. and ordered him to be driven away. Krisimii was very uneasy, and 
sent people to coueiliate her, bht in vainT^At length, he assumed the form of Shivn, 
and, as a mendicant yog je, his body covered with ashes/ his eyes inll uned with in- 
toxicating drills, &*. went to beic, at the house Ayiuiu-fcrhosh j, Radlni’s hus- 
band, Ay in i*s mother ofTere 1 him something, but he refused to receive the aim* 
fcom her hands, saying, he would receive alms only from the virtuous^. Ayunn’s two 
sisters wereeq i illy un acceptable ; but, he would take it from lladha. Radha came, ^ 
and told him to ask for what he would, and she would give it him. He said, he wish- 
ed for no other alms than that she would be reconciled to Krishnri. In this way 
Radha’s jealousy was removed. 

The following introductory scenes occur in every yatrii respecting Krishna : Eight 
or ten boys are fancifully dressed, to represent Krislinji^ Radha, Nanda-Ghoshu, Bu- 
liiramo, Yjshoda, Shree-dama, SooboKi, Nariidij, yyasri-dcvfi, &c. These boys re- 
pair to the place pi^epared for tlieyatra, and Kegin to dance, while different instru- 
ments of m isic are played. After they have danced ubout an hour, they sit down, 
when person who represents Nara In apy)ears, dressed in a droll manner, with a 
fiddle in his hand; playing on which, he continues to dance and sing, for some time. 
At last he calls his servant Vyasa-devu; after callin^vventy times, he gives fijm no 
answer ; but a{ length he arrives, sittii^ astride on a bamboo, carried on thejihoulders 
of two men; and, miking certain inflecent gestures, ayf he were dancing, he falls, 
first on one sid', and then onothe other. He next dismounts, and sinirs droll sonffs, 
or rather some iinmeaniiig jargon, whiclh, however, ^mkkcs the multitude laugh. 
Narndu again calls him several times; but he, full of tricks, half dance, half song, 
half jest, pretends not to hear* r Narudumow gives fcim a slap; but he, as though 
he felt it noty asks the multitude if some one is beating.another, as he heard the 
sound of .slaps. The multitude at la.st tell him, that Narndu calls hipi, when he makes 
so me foolish answtir ; hut at length he and Narnda connKB together, and. the latter asks 
him where be has been, upon which some low conversation takes place, like that of 
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two mountebanks on a stage in England. When this is ended, NaiCdh tells his 
man to call Krishno, and he goes to one side of the crowd, and begins to talk with 
the person who^ersonates the god, telling him, that Narndd wishes to see him. As 
soon as he’appears, Narodu prostrates himself before him, and, rising,*passe8 some 
compliments on Krishna, Five or six pet;^)ns, preceded l)y a head singer, then make 
their appearance, and in^a song recite the particulars of (he entertainment ; after 
which Narndaaiid Krishnh dance, to which Narudu adds a song, and tlien retires. The 
next scene exhibits Krishna and his mistresses., singing together. Tlic meaning of 
one of these songs is, that the women, though they love Krishna to distraction, niid 
though their very existence depends upon seeing Iiim, cannot obtain an interview, on 
account of the difficuUle.s thrown in the way by tlieir hui- bauds, friends, &c. Theclosing 
scene of the interlude, opens with the appearance of an old woman, bent double with 
age, with kourees stuck in her mouth for teeth, and her hair painted white. She be- 
ghis to dance and sing, and calls to her a person named Rutfimi, a female about for- 
ty, with her fac* blacked, wearing only a shred of cloth round her loins, A filthy rag 
for a turban, and having a broken basket in her band. This woman, thus attired, 
begins to dance, which is continued till the tdd woman asks her, if she will go to Ma- 
t’hoora market. She says. No: I am the daughter of a great man; 1 have other 
to mind. Do jou.’think 1 Cctii go to lVIiit’lif>ora market ? After some talk of 
tills kind, they go aside, and the* boys in fanciful dresses again sing and dance. 

Then follows the proper entertainment ; and when this liappens to be what is called 
Manri-bhnngri, a tiiimber of performers reprc.senl the different persons whose nameg 
occur iirthe above story, and amongst these t^e conve\tsc4:ions fake pilace, which ar^ 
partly recited in song : Kadfaa is assisted by several fi^males^ and Ki i^hnu by his com* 
paiiions. 

Very frequently ayatrais prolonged till near morning. Flambeaus, and other ar* 
lificiayight'i, are used. The spectators are affected w itli grlel and joy to as great 
a degree as those who behold the tragedies and comedies of the Mnglish stage. When 
a wealthy spectator is pleased, he throws down a piece of money to a celebrated 
performer. • Sometimes one^pfersoii, at his own expence, hires the performers, and 
has the farce oil his own premises ; at other times; several persons join; and continue 
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these entcjrtainnienis for a month together, and e*kpend as much as one, two, or even 
four hundred roopces. The whole village assembles. 

k 

By these ^l atras the popular tales respecting the Hindoo gods become very wide- 
ly circulated, and riveted on the minds of the populace, who cannot help feeling a 
strong interest in the system wliich thus iiillaincs the passions. The scenes are of- 
ten very indecent, and the w hole, by exciting a kind of enthusiasm in the cause ofli- 

* • ». 
centiousness, produces a dreadful effect on the morals^ of the spectators, both young 

and old. Theeiitertainmciii.s which relate to the lascivious Krishna arc most po- 
pular, and draw together the greatest crowds ; while those which are taken from the 
histories of Uanui and Doorga, excite much less attention. *To tins is to be added 
another lamentable fact, that the sight of these impure and pernicious exhibitions is 
reckoned very meritorious: indeed the Hindoo flatters himself, when he retires from 
these sceiu's, inflamed with lust, that he has been doing something that will promote 

his final biesseduess ; having heard tlie names and actiu\is of the gods repeated, he 

* " . . . • » * ‘ 
is assured he has been doing a meritorious action, although his own mind, and the 

minds of his wite and children, have been dreadfully ^poisoned with brutal and ob- 


SIXTION IX. 

Of Deaths^ Funeral Ceremotiics, 'Sfc, 

WHEN a Pierson is on the point of death, his relaTions carry him on his bed, or 
on a litter, to tiie Ganges. ^ T\m lilt 9/ consists of some bamboos fastened fbgether, 
and slung on ropes. So^ne pe^rsons are carried many miles to the river;* and this 
practice is often attended with very cruel circumstances : a person, in h<s«Iast agonies, 
is dragged from his bed and friends, and carried, in the colidest or the hottest weather^ 
from whatever distance, to the river side, where he lies, if a poor man, in the open 

t 

air, (lay and night, till he expires.f 

* The Hindoo fcrrynien make persons pay a very high price for cari'ying dead bodies across rivers on thei 
way to the Cian^^es. 

* *• « 

+ I have heard MtisftiiiYin boatmen, who are not the most tender-hearted creatures iu the wdrld, reproach the 

Hindoos on these occasions with great vehemence. 
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W^n a person isbronght down\o tlie river side, if be is able to see his friends,^ 
they go to him. One of them, perhaps, addresses a few words to him : O Khoorii !♦ 
doyouknow me ?” “Yes, Ido.” “Howareyou2” “lamwelL What need is there 

that I shoifld stay here, if Gfinga will but give me a phice.” Trite, Khoord, 

that is all that’s left now.” If the dying^man is speaking (o a superior, he says — 

“ Through your blessing, Jet me go to Giinga if to ah inferior, he says, “ Pray 
for me, that Gniiga may receive me ” He then, perhaps, speaks of his worldly trou* 
bles : One thing respecting which 1 am uneasy is, I have not given in marriage my 
two daughters : here are also five children for whom I have not been able to pro- 
vide — nor is jtl»pre so jnuch as.ten roopees for ray funeral offerings ; — -but you are 
here; do you contrive that my family may not remain .uncleanf for want of the 
means of perforin iiig these last rites: and see that these two daughters are married to 
the chilebren of good men.” The other replies, “ Oh! Khooru ! put away these 
thoughts : repeat the names of the gods.” Some other person says, “ Oh ! Khooru ! 
Khoor^:}: wishes to come and see you : what say you ?” He majies a sign for her to 
come ; or, he says, “ 1 am going — what can she do ? Here are people to wait upon 
me : she will only increase giyef” Some on^ again addresses him : “ Oh ! Khooru! 
perform Voitnrun^.”§ He consents; when the ceremony is perforraed. 

If the sick person should lie several days by the side of the river, a number of ce- 
remonies are performed for the good •of his soul : the sliairigramu is brought, and 

t • 

shewn to him, and he is assisted in walking round it several times; salt, clarified 
butt^^r, rice, pease, oil, cloth^Jiass vessels, money, &c. are oflered tu Vishiioo, and 
gUen tt^lhe bramhuns ; parts of difl'erent pooranus arejread ; the braAihuus are feasU 
cd, &c. 

* Khoorii sigiiSes uncle. The Hindoos call one aooyier by the names of relntioii'. »hnujjh there is no relA({on>> 
•hip. When twoneij^hbonrs meel, Ihf elder addresses the youn‘;er by the name ol hrolher. A younger addresses 
no elder by the names uncle, elder brother, or grand-father’s brother (t’h.ikooi flado)* 

+ The members of a family remain unclenn, an^l ore cut ofl'^rom all liopcJafiei death, till this ceremony is 
perforinod. * j Khooree, aunt. « 

^ 'fhat is, perform the ceremonies for securing *a passage across the river of death. These ceremonies consist of 
eermin gitt^ to Viblin^o, us a cow, or the value of acow ; orthe cominulutiou of Uiib, a trifling sum in kuurees. Rice, 
clarified built;, &c, areaibo (flTered to^Yjabnoo. 


y 
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While the sick person thus 'lies by the Ganges, if a man of some property, he di- 
rects a relation, or particular friend, to send some one to Giiya, to perform the fu- 
neral rites in his name. Fifty roopees are often expended, sometimes thousands, in 
this work of, extricating the soul from the Hindoo purgatory. He next orders, per- 
haps, one hundred roopees to be given to his spiritual guide, and if there should be 
any ornaments on thehandit, &c of his wife, he gives part of them to his spiritual 
guide. He directs a large sum to he spent in the funeral rites at home ; and he gives 
a small lot ofland, and a few roopees, to some bramhnli, to offer worship daily to the 
lingo in a temple which he has built. If the person is a slioodru, he.givea a legacy 
to the bramhun whom he has called the son of his alm,s.* He aj,so directs the division 
of his property among his children, making a separate allowance for the widow.— 
According to the Hindoo law, the sons have equal shares. 

The following is part of a real address, made, a few years ago, by «a dying branj* 
bun of SePampore, to his elder brother : “ I have bought a piece of, land by the side 
“ of the Ganges ; you will take care that a flight of steps may be built ;t and if my 
“ widow should survi ve,:j; you will cherish her. Two daughters, very young, will. 

be left ; j'ou will sec that they are provided with every thing necessary, and give 

« ( 

*■ « ft’ ' 

* A young bramhiin adopted by a itioo/ru, but not taken to liis house. 

+ It is considered as an act of great merit, thus to assist persons incoming to bathe in the Gan^tes : these flights 
©fsleps are therefore very numerous in great towiLS and their precincts. For mariy miles up tile river, from Calcutta, 
innumemble flights of these steps are erected, up and down m hich the inhabitants areseen ascending and descend- 
ing coDtinuully, but especially mornings and evenings at the lime of hatH^ng. Uriow the slops, crowdsofmen, 
woinen,artdchildrcf),of all casts, bathe, and perform those daily rcTen)oiiie.s of their religion which are conliect- 
ed with ahlotioiis. (.Seeing the Hindoos, at these times, it might be imagined, that they were a very degout raa^ : 
some, with their eyes closed, are uie<fitalirtg on ttie form of Sliivu, or their gnardian deity ; others, with raised 
hands, arc worshipping the rising or setting sun ; o|hersare pouring out water to their deceased ancestors, and ^ 
repeating certain forms of prai.se or prayer; others are washing their poita, ^c. IVJost of them, however, mani- 
fest great inattention whilcperformingthe.se ceremonies, ‘The bathers gt* into ilye water witli a c^otli round their 
loins; when up to (he breast, they take off tiiis cloth, and wash it ; (hen put 'it on agairi, and, after coming out of 
the waterebange (his cloth for another. In taking oti the only piece of cloth that covers them, and putting on 
another, though they arc .‘surrounded with nuinher.s of people, yet they do it insucli a iiianuer, that no one among* 
themU put to (he blush. To see a Kuropeau wodmn walking'arm in arm witi her husband, overwlielmf the Ben- 
galees with astonishment, yet for llin'doo women to bathe with the men uiiuears to themneiliicr indelicate nor 
improper. 

t Until, tbonld the not fcun on tbc funeral pile. 
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“ them in marriage to koolwnnbranihBus;* give to each a house, ornaments accord* 
« ing t<. custom ; a thousand roopecs ready money, a little land, &c. You will also 
perloruj the different ceremoniesi as usual.” 


As death approaches, the relations exhort the sick man, if he is a regular Hindoo, 
to repeat the names of Narayunn, Bnirnha, (rnnga, Kis gfiardiarj deity, and those of 
othejr gods. If he is^a vohshnuvn, they tell him to repeat the name of Maha-priibhoo, 
Krishuu, Uadha, &c. The poor call upon different deities incJiscriminatelj. The dy- 
ing man repeats these nanifs as well as he is able; the relations vehemently urge 
bim to go on nailing upon these gods, in which they also join him : eight or ten voices 
are heard at once thus* employed. If the doctor is present, and should declare that 
the patient is on the point ofexpiring,! he tells them to let him down into the water 
up to the middle. When there is no doctor, his friends attend to this according to 
thejr own judgment. Just before or after behig thus immersed, they spread the mud 
of the river on th^e breast, ^!c. of the dying min, and with one of their fingers write 
on this mud the naibe of some deity ; they also pour water down las throat; shout the 
names of different deities in hi^s ears, and, by tliis anxiety after his future happiness, 
hurry him into eternity ; and, in many cases' it is to be feared, prevent recovery, 
where it mightrreasoimbly be expectedf Jflhe person, ‘after lying in the water some 

* Nof vi'ilhfi'andio^ (hi*? prrdilocfion for kooleeiifis, they are more rorrnf)f in (heir ninnners than any of^he 
HffidooH, I ttHve heard of a kooICcna bramhuii, wlio^ af;er marryin" sixij-fi ve wives, earried off another man f 
irife, f^y personating her husband. • Many of (lie Asmlcibuin have a very numerous posterity ; 1 select five ex- 

amptrs; (houc;h they ini^ht ea>ily l>e mnliiplicd : ()odu>ii*eliijnclrft, a bramhun, late of Hogna-para, had iiixty* 
five wiyes, by whom hehadforly-oiieso?^, and iMenfy-li'<'daughters.--K.amu-kinkCiru, abrainhi'n, lateofKoo- 
shudii, had i>ev*'iitv*two wives, ttiirtv-two sous, and twenty. sevtm daughters. — Vishiioo-raruo^a hramhun, lutcof 
GfinSfilu-pffra, had sixty wives, iwenfy-fivesons, and fifteen danshters.--(io|^rcc rlmi nnu, if hramhiin, late of 
•TeerneP, hadl'orly-two wives, thirty-two sons, andsi\tecnd.iiijg;htcr8.^— Ruftnakaniii, a l)ramhun, I.ire of Bosudii- . 
JNM>oee, had ei|5h(y-two u ive^., eighteen sons, and twenty-siai daughter^: this ntan died about the jeai iS)0,at 
the age of 85 ycur§ <j|r more, and was married, for the last time, only three months !>efoie his death. Most of 
these marriages are sought after h f the relations of the ftfmale, to keep up the honour (»i their families ; and the 
children of these marriages iiivarialily remain w ith their mothers, and are ninintaim d by the relations uf these fe- 
males : in some cases, a koolecnu father does not know his own children. 

•f He bgre nihides to the daily cerAnonies of worship, and to tlSose connected w ith the public fcKtivals. Rome 
families celebrate the festivals of Krishnu, others those of the blood -devourfng deities, Doorga, Kalec, Ac. 

J J perplexing Cosg. — The astrologer (doi vijgnii), lookiojE: at a sick Hindoo, says, lie is under the infiuence 
of such an evil star ; lie toicclcbrate the worship of the nine planets. A bramhfin examines his case, and 
says, he is suffering fur the sins of a formes birth ; there is no remedy, A physician feels his pulse, and says, 
man has a fever ; he fought td take some medicine. 

Y 2 
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time, should not die, he is brought up again, and laid on the bank, and the further 
progress of the disease is watched by the relations. Some persons who are carried 
down to the river side revive, and return home again ; but scarcely^any instances are 
known of persons surviving after this half immersion in water. In' cases of sudden 
and alarming sickness, many are actualjy murdered by thgse violent means ofsend« 
ing men to Gunga. If a Hindoo should die in his house, ^nd not within sight of the 
river, it is considered as a great misfortune, and his memory. is sure to be stigtpatiz- 
ed for it after death. 

It is common, w lien a near relation is dead, for'the womt*n to go i^ear the corpse, 
and make u loud and mournful crying for some time. Under misfortunes, the Hin** 
doos give themselves up to a boundless grief, having neitljer strength ol mind, nor 
Christian principles, to serve as an anchor to the soul’^ amidst the stortiis of life. 

When'‘a woman, is overwhelmed with grief for the death of jiei child, she sits at 
the door, or in the house, or by the side of the river, and utters her grief in some 
such language as the following : , 

‘‘All ! my Hiiree-das ! whese is he gone — Ah ! my child ! my child ! 

“ My golden*iinag’e lluree-dasVho has taken ? — ;Ah ! niy child ! &c. 

nourished and reared him, where is he gone ? Ah ! my child ! &c. 

“ Take me with thee Ah ! iny cliild ! &C 5 

“ He played aruinul me like a golden top Ah Ifny child ! & 

“ Like his face 1 never saw one Ah ! my child! &c, 

“ Let fire devour the eyes’of men* — Ah! my child ! &c. 

“ The infant continually called Ma V Ma ! (Mother ! Mother !) Ah ! ijiy child ! &rc. 

» i 

“ Ah ! my child ; saying Ma ! come into'iny lap — Ah [ my child ! &c. 

“ Who shall now drink milk? — Ah ! my child !” &c. 

After she has lamented ’in this manner for some time, perhaps a female comes, 

I ^ 

* NVhrn people saw llic child ihpy said — what a fine child !*' “ Wliata benntiful^child !” &c.- Tolheevil 
eyes, or desire^!, of her nei}i;h hours she aUrilmtesthe loj:s of herchild, and she Urrefore nravs. that, as fire culchea 
life ihtttch, uud consuii^cs the house, so the eyes of these people may he burnt out. 
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and, putting the end of her garment on the mouth of the mother, tries to comfort 
her, by using those arguments which a state ol'heatlienism supplies : as, “* Why do 
you weep ? Why destroy your health ? If the child had been designed to bo yours, 
it would not have died. This is the fruit of children ; they come to give us sorrow ; 
they coirtc not to bestow pleasure. What did the mother of llamii-Krishnu do? Did 
she get her son back ? ^wo of the sons of such a great anan died ; was he able to 
bring them back? If crying would do, why cry alone r Half a dozen of us would 
come, and assist you. Perhaps, in a former birth, you stole somebod)/’s child, and 
now your own is ^^one. You set the bi^bost value on him, and therefore you weep ; 
but if he had been worth any thin«;, he would not have left you, — Go — i;o into the 
house, and comfort thgse who arc left. He was not your son ; but an enemy ; he has 
only brought sorrow upon you. You have nei^lected no means of keepings him alive. 

Why then mourn ? Go, repeat (he name of your guardian deity ; that will do you 

« 

good hereafter, Why weep for him ? 

To this the mourner replies ; “ Ah ! mother ! the heart docs mot receive advice. 
Was this a child (o be forgotten ! His foichcad contained the marks of kingship. 
Ah ! n»y child I — Since it wa’s'born, the master never slaid in the house : he was al- 
ways walkingpbout with the child in his arras.” She now, perhaps, breaks out 

again more violently — WTio sbi|ll now stay in my lap ! — Ah ! iny child ! iny child !” 
&c. — Poor women not unfrequeutly break out in veliemeut exclamations against the 
god Yumu, (deatii): ‘‘ Ah!- thou wreich Yumii ! Was this in thy mind !” 

Jf it is a gn)wn up son whose death is thus lamented, the mothewdwells on the 
support wliich such a son was to the family, as, 

“ Our support is gone — Ah ! my child ! wty child !; 

“ Now, who will bring roopees? — .-Vlr! my child !” &c. 

When a grown up daughter mourns f«»- her mother, she docs it in some such strains 
as these : 

“ Mother, w^iere is she gone ? — .Vh ! my mother 1 my mother ! 

You are gone, bul what have you left for me ?— Ah ! my mother 1 &c. 
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Whom shall I now call Mother, Mother?— Ah ! my mother ! &c. 

Where shall I find such a mother ?—x\h ! luy mother ! ’ &c. 

These lahientations for the dead arc often so loud, as to be heard a great way off. 
Sometimes they are accomp-inled by tearing the hair, beati(^g the forehead, and roll- 
ing from side to side, as though in great agonies. 

Immediately after the person is dead, and in many cases before this takes place, 
preparations are made to burn the body.* I have seen the wood lying by the side 
of the sick person while he was still living. The person b ‘ing dtad'^ his son, per., 
haps, takes up water, in a new pol, and, while tiie piiestf reads the prayer, puts 
linseed and toolsee leaves into the water, and, after anointing the body with clarifi- 
ed butter, pours it on his father’s head, as a kind of ablution. 'I bis is acebmpanied 
by a prayer to the different holy rivc,»'s, that (hey may <;ome into this pan of water, 
and that the deceaSfd may have the merit of having been bathed^ iri them all. Then 
the son, throwing away the old clothes, puts new ones upon the corpse, one of which 
is folded, and placed on the body as a poita. One of fue relations now digs a hole in 
the earth, over which the wopd i.s laid: about 3001b. of wood is sufficient to consume 
a single body. The rich through sandal wood, on accohnt of its fragrance, among 
the other wood of the funeral pile; and a poor man endeavours to procure a little4 
Clarified butter, and Indian pitch, are alsopouKed upon the wood; iipon which a new 
piece of cloth is spread, and in this cloth the body is wrapped, and placed on the pile, 
with the face dQwnwanU, if a man, and the reverse, if a woman; the head being laid 

I * 

towards the north, and the'lejs placed under the thighs. A trifle of gold, or copper, 

• Tliu l)urninj» of Ihc h »tly onr of ihc first rfrvnionics \iliioli tlie Hindoos perform for the help of the dead 
in a future stale If fhe ceremony has nol iK-m atfended to, ilie olferings to themanfR, ^c. coi.not he perforiricd* 
If a person is 80 poor as not to be able to provide wood, cloth, rluiified I'liU^r, rice, water pans, and other 
thinjs^, beside the fee lo tlic priest, he must bee; among his neip;hbaurs. If the body is thrown into the river, or 
burnt, without the acruhtomed ccremonio, wt ;t future time the ceremonies may be performed over an iinni^e of 
the deceased person made of the blades of koobliti grass. 

f Some bramlittDs are employed by sKoodrCisiij repealing the prayers for the dead, but they are greatly dcBpised, 

J “ There were abundance of presents thrown int<2 the fatal flames, of several sorts: t|»Me consisted, for the 
most part, of cosily garments and perfumes, throws on the body as it buroed.*V-.i:#iin6/r# Jtotnan jdniiguUm^ 
fol. 1, p. 357. 
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18 brought in contact with the mouth,*nostri1s, eyes, and'ears; and after this, boiled 
rice, plantains, clarified butter, sugar, honey, sour curds, seeds of the toolsee, &c/ 
are offered in a ball to the deceased, repeating his name and family. The lieir at- 
law then lights some straw, walks round the pile three^ times, with face |iverted,t 
and touches the mouth of the deceased with the fire; after which, those present set 
the pile on fire all round. At this time, the heir presents tl prayer to the regent of 
fire, that, whether the deceased committed sin, or practised religion ; sinned know* 
ingly or unknowingly, he would* by his energy, consume with tlie body all its sins, 
and bestow on the deceased final happiness. The fire burns about two h6urs; the 
smell is extremely olVensvve when po pitch is used. Three or four relations generally 
perform this last office for the dead. When the body is partly burnt, it may so hap- 
pen that some bony parts have unavoidably fallen on tlie side. Tliese, together with 
the skull, are carefully gathered, beaten to pieces, and consumed; yet they say, that 
the part about the navel, for two or three inche'^, is never consumed, but is always to 
be found after the rest of the body is burnt. This^is taken up, rubbed in the myd, and 
thrown, as far as possflde, into tlie river. The Hindoo who related tWse facts, assur- 
ed the author, that when he assisted to burn the body of his father, this was actually 
the case. lie acldei!, without the least apparent concern, that the burning made a noise 
like the frying of fat, and that when he beat his father’s sktill to piee'es, to be reduced 
to ashes with (he other bones, it contained a very large quantify of melted fiit. At the 
close, the heir, takin^g seven sticks, a span long, in Ids hand, w alks round the pile se- 
ven times, throwing one of the sticks on the fire at each circurnanibulation; and then 
beats the fire with tbe'halchet sef en times. Water is now brought, the whole place 
washed, awd a gutter cut in the ground, that the water liorn t]ie funeral pile and the 
Ganges may unite. They then fill a pot with water, cover it with an earthen plate, 
and put upon plate eight kourees. They afterwaVds, with the handle of the 
spade, break this pot, spill tKe wter, and then, crying Huree-buJ, or huzza 1 they de- 
part. 

* ** At the /unerals of the emperors, or renowned general?*, as soon'iis the wood waslifjhted, me soldiers, ana 
all the company, made a solemn course three times rQund the pile, to show their all'ecliou to the deceased $ of 

which we have numerous examples in history. ’'—Acnnc«. 

• • 

+ The next of Itlood perforinid (he carotnony of lightinjj (he pile ; which they did with fi torch, turuii)^ 
ih8»ir far#* all the while the other wav. as if it was done out of accessity, and not 
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The persons who have burnt the dead become unclean, and cannot return to their 
houses till they have bathed. After shaving, bathing, and putting on new garments, 
one of which is twisted like a rope, ora poita, the heir at law goes home. Yet a son 
cannot eat or drink on the day oftiis father’s funeral, liefore they who have burnt the 
dead go into the house, they touch some fire, prepared an^ placed at the door for the 
purpose: they put their hand on the fire, take the bitter leaf of the lime tree, chew 
it, and then spit it out again. Near relations put on nevf clothes, take off thei|^pck- 
laces, refrain from combing their hair, anointing their bodies, carr} ing an umbrella, 
riding in a palanqueen, or wearing shoes or a turban.^ These and other actions are 
intended as signs of an unclean state, as well as of a time oPsorrow. ^ 

Many of the poor merely burn the body, without any ceremony. Those who can- 
not afford to buy wood, perfumes, &c. throw the body into the river, or fasten it in 
the earth with a stake and a cord by the side of the river,* or tie a pan filled with 
ws^er to the bodjjj, and sink it. The bodies of those who leave<no heirs, but have 
left property, are burnt, but no one can put fire to tlie mouth, or perform any otlier 
funeral ceremony, except that of mejely burning tlv" body. It is considered as a 
great misfortune, to have no male or female* relation, to perform the last offices for 
the dead. The practice of throwing deacf bbdies into’ the riN er, is, in many f>lace8, 
a dreadful nuisance, as, in case a body should float to the side of the river, and re- 
main there, it will continue to infect Hkj whole neighbourhood, till the vultures, 
jackals, and other animals, have devoured it. The throwing of dead bodies, 
and other filth, into the river, makes the Ganges, “in the neighbourhood of large 
towns, resemble a common sewer. Still, however, the natives drink it with the 
greatest appetite, bafhe in it every day, to cleanse both their bodies and souls, and 
carry it to an immense distance, as the greatest imaginable treasuffo. , 

Sometimes, through the want of wood, the body is not quite burnt, when the re- 
mains are collected, and ihrowa into thc*river. 

If a person dies under an evil star, a ceremony is performed* to remove the evil 

♦ A wife or a daughter may perfurm the ceremonies for the dead, but they are not considered os so meritori* 
ousas hen performed by u sou. 
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consequences of this in regard io his* future happiness. In this ceremony, .a burn t- 
sacrifice with clarified butter is offered, and the worship of Vishnoo, Yfimn, Ugnee. 
Shivu, Sooryn, Vayoo, and other gods, is performed. 

Among some classes of voishnnvns, when'a person is carried to the river side, on 
the approach of death, he is preceded by songs and music.* 1 have heard of a Hin- 
doo at Calcutta who, in the yst stages of his illness, was preceded, in this journey to 
the river, by a hundred large drums, and a great pumber of friends, singing, Ch61a 
goes, conquering death.*' 

The yog^s, a class oYIlindoo weavers, bury their dead, and sometimes they bury 
thiHr widows alive.^ The mendicant voishiinvos (voiragws) also, bury their dead by 
the side of.the (ianges, or near the toolus^ plant, or in a house, placing some salt in 
tlie grave, and sotnetimes planting the tool isee uj>on it They bnry the corpse in a sit- 
ting posture; plac^ tool is^ leaves in the nostrils, ears, eyes, mouth, Sic,; \^rite the 
name ofKrishnu on the arms, neck, breast, forehead, and other parts of the body; 
encircle the neck with a tool igje bead roll, and a garland of flowers, and fill up the 
grave, amidst songs, and the sounds of music. 

The burning of the body, and the ceremonies accompanying it, arc considered as 
necessary to a person’s happiness after death. The regular IJiiuloosdo not regard 
the bnryingof the dead, even by (he side of the Ganges, as equally meritorious with 
burning the body ; which is supposed to be purified by passing through the fire. 

• For an account of this practice, see vol. pagf SC®. 

Z 
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SECTION X. 

Remorkso?: the tcndaicy of the Hindoo InstUutlofLU and on the moral state of the natives. 

THE unvarying cuBtorns of tlio Hindoos, in proportion to their antiquity, must 
necessarily possess a^powerfnl influence upon the morals and general condition of this 
people. Without eivtei iug at large into their nature, the author wishes tq^con- 
clude this chapter with a few obser.valion.s. 

The early marriages of the Hindoos claim our tivst attention. .\dmitting that 
many well-founded ol)jections may be made to deferring this iinion too long, still na- 
ture seems to require, that the parties should be old enougl* to nourish, educate, 
and govern their ofl’spring, whicl! can hardly be tlie case, w here marriag'.'s are con- 
tracted at the age of tw elve or foiir^eu. To those premature marriages we are^'iin- 
doubteclly to attriljute the general appearance of old age in the persons of Hindoo 
women before they Jiave reaciied even the meridian of Ijife. Another more serious 
objection to this custom, arises frorUctlic number ofqn’rsons lelt in a widowed state 
before the consummation of the marriage; for, after th(‘ performance of the ceremo- 
ny, the girl, being in many casf s too young, A mains with her father for one or tw o 
years, and there perhaps becomes a widow, — and as widows are prohibited from mar- 
riage, she is almost invariably drawn into forbidden paths. 1 urn not prepared to 
speak to the pi ebable mimbor of these inlant widows, but am assured, by unsuspect- 
ed, because unsusjn; filing, witnesses, that they are very numerous. 

*-* 

<1 „ '* 

To this uiirceiinaf cihstoni is to ho qdtied another, still more barbarous, and which 
falls upon the whole body of females, that of deiiyiu" them even theleast portion of^ 
education; the most direful calamities are denounced against the woman who shall 
dare to aspire to the dai^rous pre-eminence, of being aide to read and write. Not a 
single female seminary exists among (he Hindoos; aifd possibly not twenty females, 
blest with the common ludiments of even Hrndoo learning, are to be found among as 
many millions. How greatly must a nation suffer from this barbarous system, which 
dooms one half of the immortal beings it contains to a state of brutal ignorance ! 
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This deficiency in the educationanE information of females not only prevents their 
becomiiifr agreeable companions to their husbands, but renders them incapable of 
forming the minds of their children, and of giving the„i tliat instruction which lays 
the foundathin of future excellence; by which tet>dll- off, cos, ih.ropea.i njothers be- 
come gre'ater benefactors to the age in which they live, tliau all the learned men with 
M'hicli a country can be blessed. 

To (Ills we mifrbt add, (ha> from the education of the other kox are excluded even 
the simplest elements otVeoi»Taphy, astronomy, natural history, and every portion of 
history.— If mi^ht be ppssibb*, hpwever, by securing the co-operation anti influence 
• ol learned natives, to prevail upon the masters of native schools to introduce tlieele- 
liicntary principles ot science, as adtlitions to tlieir ])resent plan of education, were 
proper liopits prepared, and promises held out of rewards to such as should send to 
(he.Magistiate ot the district, proofs of proficiency in these parts orelemeutary know- 
ledge. 

The exclusion of females from every public and social circle, is another lamen- 
table blemish in the civil ijistitutions of the ifimloos; for who will dt'ny, that to the 
company ol the* tair sex, we are to aVrHmtf* \erv luncl* of the |)(Mi(eness and urba- 
wiily uliiclj is found in the manneCs olhnodern tiiinvs amongst Iburouean nations? 

• t 

But the Hindoos, not only denv to (l5eir feuale- the inevslini:il>lc‘ benefirs of edu- 
cation; even their legislator- flir. ct, ti-ai (low sfiall be lve])t in a state of the most 

conlpletr^depression : thus the divine Miinoo : “ Women iuive no Imsi^iess wiljj tin* 

• • • 

text of the vedn ; thus is the law fully -ettled : liavin!^, tlferelbre, no < \ id»i!ce of law, 
and no know^p^ge of expiatory text-, siirfui women inJisl !>e as fn?! as falsehood it- 
self; and this is a lixed ihiUv Tlirougii fSieir passion for men. inejr mutable tem- 
per, their want of settled aflection, and tlieir perverse nature, ; t tliem be guarded 
in this world ever so well) f^rey soan bejcome alie^nalt d from tlnar liiisbands. Mu- 
noo allotted to such women a love of llieiv bed, of tlnn'r^eat, and of ornament, im- 
pure appetites, Mii'ath, weak flexibility, desire of mischief, and bad conduct. Day aJid 
night must women be hcl*d by tSidr protectors in a state ofdependance.’^ , 

Z2 
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The permission of polj'gdmy, and the easerwith which a man maj put away his 
wife,* must be highly unfavourable to the interests of virtue, and contribute greatly 
to the universal corruption of the people. It i« only necessary for a man to call his 
wife by the name of mother, t and all connubial intercourse is atan end : this is the only 
bill of divorcement required. 

The Hindoos not only seize many of their widows, ahd burn them alive; but the 
perpetual degradation and starvation to which those wi(iows are reduced whom they 
permit to live, sinks them below many of the most savage tribes. 

Domestic slavery, which is very common in India, however mild, surely demands, 
the reprehension of every individual who has a proper idea of the dignity of human 
nature. — In some parts of India, children are as much an article of sale as goats or 
poultry. 

4P 

The division of the whole population into ditVerent casts, is prvjudical, in the high- 
est degree, to the general happiness : it is not the creation of diflerent orders founded 
on merit, property, &c. which still leaves all the social and benevolent feelings in un- 
constrained operation, but fhe cast has all khcteflect which the prejudices ofthe Jews 
against the Samaritans had ; How is it, that iluni, being a Jew, askest drink of me 
who am a woman of Samaria ?” If* Iiowcwer, this institution cannot be changed by 
a summary law, surely, in a case so deeply aflVctingthe happiness ot the governed^ 
the w him or enmity of an individual should not be pelmitted to bring upon a person a 
disaster woi\se than death; such a sentence, one would think, should proceed fiom 
some regular and acknowledged authority, in consequence of an offence clearly de- 
fined and ascertained. 

The honours, next to divine, claimed by the bramhuns, even where the character 

* “ A barren wife may be siiperserfed b^ anoilicr iri^he ei{!;lub year^l blie wliojjc children are jttll dead* in 
the tenth; she who brings forth ouiy daughters, in the eleventh; bhc who speaks unkindly, without delay.’’— 
Munoo. 

f A person who may bean occasional visitor, not unfrequently acjdresied hii!.8elf io this manner to the females 
of the family , as a pledge for the purity of his behaviour. 
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of the claimant is notoriously infamflus, and the deffraJatidn of three- fourths of the 
Hindoos, under the name of sboodrns, may well awaken the compassion of every be- 
nevolent individual. — Such are the blemishes in the Social Institutions of this peo. 
pie, operating Qn the great mass of the population so as to reduce them tip the low- 
est possible state of degradation. 

The habitations of the Hindoos are highly unfavourable to health, especially dur- 

• • V . • . 

ing the wet and cold seasons? as^the people have nothing but a thin mat Izetwixt them 
and the cold damp earth during the hours of repose. It is very common also to 
make a large jgit by the side of the house, with the earth drawn from which the walls 
^are formed ; these pits^ being filled with water during Ihe raiii‘j, conti ibute greatly 
to the unwholesomeness of the dwelling-house. To this we might add, that vast 
numbers who travel to festivals are obliged to sleep on the bare ground at nighty 

exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather. To these circumstances, added to 

• • 

unsubstantial diet, some of rtie most dangeroul diseases of the country are^perhaps 
to be attributed. 

The Iightnes‘' of the Hindoo dress must aJfso add, in the cold season, not only to 
the misery of tl\,e poor, but to the iinn^heji' of the aftlicted : the eagerness of the poor 
to obtain shreds of coarse woollen cloth to cover their heads, and iheir general dislike 
of the cold season, prove that they suffer much from the cold. 

The imperfection of their medical .system, and the ignorance and rapacity of the 
quapks wlio bear the character of physicians, greatly adds to the goricVal misery. — • 
It would surely bean act of philanthropy to improve thfe medical knovvledge of the 

liindoos; and this might be easily done, by institutin^*a college at Ciiicutta, for the 

■ . * • . * . . . . -1 
instruction of the medical glass; and by disseminating, in dir native languages, 

European ideas on the nature of diseases and their remedies, pointing out, at the same 

time, the absurdities in the Hindoo practice. 

Nor (jan I avoid suggesting,* that, while the plan of governing the Hindoos by their 
®wn laws is maintained,* it wopld surely be a great benefit bestowed on them, were 
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such improveairnlstrom the English civil and cnminal laws incorporated with theirs 
as are nmst suited to their condition, and to the improved state of society. To suppose 
that the Hindoos would be offended at this, would manifest a deficiency of knowledge 
respecting <!:e nature of Hindoo prejudices, which I should be very sort'y to ascribe 
to any |)ersou who has been twelve months in India. 

The heavy expences attending marriages, as well as tljpse incurred at the celebra- 
tion of the. rites for the repose of the dead, in thousands of instances involving the 
lower orders in debts they arc never al)le to discharge*, are also great obstructions to 
the progress of the Hindoos in civilization. 

The general practice of borrowing, even ainong the poor, and that at a most enor- 
mous interest, (as high as 30 per cent.) is a heavy tax on industry, and.keeps the 
lower orders in a state of wretched dependance. A Hindoo seldom makes previ* 
slon for fne future; he l)arrovvs to supply his most common want^ and then evades 
payment iis long as he possibly can. 

The great number of feasts in the Hindoo calendar,* the time consume 1 in pilgri- 
mages, and (fie burden of swanijs of meiulica'ntS, re.sembling armies of^lcu usts, greatly 
tend to incroLise the poverty oftiie lower orders. 

The long intervals which coarn ) dy take place betwixt their neeals, appear to be 
highly injurious to the health of t!ie people. 

< 

% ^ 

Th'^ removal of the dying io the banks of the Ganges, the voluntary immolations 
at places the resort of pilgrim's, and the burning of widows alive, entail so much mi- 
sery on the Ilia loo race, that every huunne heart is r^mt in |)ieces whenever these 
horrii)le practices are brought into public notice. Tlie great smeess which has at- 
tended the b ‘uevoleiit exertions <\f’ Govenanent in cer/.ain ca>( encourages us to 
hope, that the hand of mercy will, sooner or later, heal the wounds of a country 

* Tdt' nil nher of females who go on pilgrimage, or attend fesllval-i, h to the jiiiinher of malce as three to one, 

even more. 
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blcedin:;* at every pore from the fatJ^s of superstition.— These Jjjfueltie can have so 
little sanction from any form of religion, are so abhorrent to every human feebng, and 
have in some instances been prevented with so much ease, that one can scarcely for- 
bear wisliing, that more may be done to prevent such plain violations of the duties 
men owh to themselves and to society. 

The practice of burnin^'tlie dead tends very mtich to blunt the feelings of the liv- 
ing; and the method of doi^ ft, presents a striking contrast to the respect, and ten- 
der feeling, cherished in burying the dead among Christians : in the Hindoo fune- 
rals, no’cidldijen or relations ar<j seen weeping over the pile; the only persons pre- 
sent, are two or three naen, with l)aml)oos in their hands, to keep the limits and bones 
on the fire, and to facilitate tlieir destruction : even the ashes are washed away, or 
thrown inj^o the (langes, not leaving a vestige that can remind the living ol‘ their de- 
ceased friends ;-r-the place where the dead are burnt, is not a grove of cypress adorn- 
ed with monuments, but tli^ common rcceptahle for wliaiever otVends the sight. 

ll is, how'ever, but Justice to the Hindoos, to mention certain of their institutions 
which would (IS Jionour to any country: 

Many rich men allow pensions .to learned Hindods, to enable tliem to teach the 

shastrus to otliers: and all learned tcacliers in^ll uct ycnl’j gratis, as an act ot lue- 

’ . • ... 

rit, though in geiuM'al (heir'rich neighbours amply reward theun. 

T^he forming pools of water for public use, is a great blessing; and the making of 
roads, tltough limited to the direction of sacred phici§s, atm intei»d(‘(i/>idy for the ac- 
coramodatioiy of pilgrims, is still of colisideiable utility. — Ifospjtality to travellers 
is a national characteristic, and deserves etery praise: a Iraveilf r is sure to litul an 
asylum and entertainment in a private lious(\ at any village nhere he may happen 
to arrive. — The erection of houses adjoining the Higljts ^ descending to the 

Ganges, to shelter the poor and sick, is another act ol (•ompas*^ o:i, which rcllects 
honour on the Hindoo nation ;* though this, and similiar insliintioiis, arise out of the 
superstition of thecountrl^jand ^laainot fairly be ascribed to benevolent feelings.— 1 ho 
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planting of orc!iardi| and treks for shade ; and giving water to travellers on public 
roads during the sultry months, deserve also similar commendation. 

Notwiihstfinding the counteracting influence of the cast, formal cagi'eements of 
friendship, even between bramhiins and shoodnis, are very coi^iimon. When these agree- 
ments are made, the parties choose a name Ey which to call each other, as bilndhoo, 
moitrvi,* sang it i,+ &c. ; they present to each, and sometimes to the families of each, 
suits of clothes, and make feasts for each other. ‘Persons going to the temple of 
Jrigiinnat’hri, in Orissa, sometimes make agreements of friendship (here, and ratify 
them by presenting to each other the sacred food, <he orts of Jngnnivit’hti. When 
two females thus join in friendship, they call each other soi,f or vnkoolu-phooln,^ or* 
in ik ir k(| or dckhln'i-fiasee,* &c. These friendships, though often suddenly formed, 
spring from mutual attachment. 

The cVincern of the llinloo^ to secure happiness after death very strong and 
general; and, however inadequate, to answer the important ends of salvation, those 
numerous acts of superstition may be to which they ar,,c,excited by this concern, these 
acts, many of them very expensive and painful, shew a solicitude about an afier-state 
which may put to the blush many professed Christians., 

The author now proceeds to offer a few remarks on the moral state of the Hindoos, 
though he is aware of the difficulties of describing tlie cliaracter of a whole people, 
amongst whom a Miousand varieties and shades of difference must exist. 

* « 

It may be proper to oli^erve, in the first place, that (hough the Hindoos are toler- 
ably quick of apprehension, mild,+ communicative, and polite, wq ?re not to look 

i 

among them for the solid virtues, as integrity, humanity, truth, or generosity. The 

* Friend. i Companion. J This w ord itiliinaies, tlintthey will ench consenr lo whaf (he other propose!. 
^ The flower of the vukoolfi. ' (| A sign of tjic zodiac. • This word intimates, that the sight of each other will 
produce laughter. « 

+ 1 wish here to be understood as speaking only of the Hindoos, and not orMusulmans, who, in this country, 
answer too nearly to the de-icriplion which JUiin^o Park has driven of the MuKhlmiins in i^frirn. He who has read 
Park'i account of his treatment by Ali at Benown, w ill, lapprchehd*, see the pictnre of a Mahometan in every 
part of the world. Se'e Park's Travels, page 121, Ac. 
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cast confines all their social feelinprg Tvitliin its own circle. A generous man is a social 

being, but how can a person possess social feelings, wlien he is cut oil' from the great 
bulk ofhis fellow creatures, and forbidden to eat, or drink, or smoke with them, on 
pain of tot&l degradation? 

If love of country be Avirtue, wo aro hardly to exneVl it amongst a people who 
have been so long gov erne(i^y their con<|u<‘rors; the Hindoos an aiuuhcd to the place 
of their birth, like other nations, but, beyond this, they know nothing of patriotiMii. 
Nor are we to look aniongNt^ihem for any oflhe virhies which spring from the enjoy- 
ment of liberty, and from those Jxmevolent institutions whic!i owe their ( xistence to 
the inlluenct'of Christianity. India contains no Hindoo hovnitals for the sickand (he 
insane, no institutions for the relief of the po^m and nnibrtnnate, no charity schools, no 
benevoleyt societies of any kind; nor do tiie popular instilntions, or (he estahlished 
superstition, chntain any one operative princii^le capable of improving the moral con- 
dition of the peo\ie. How then can itbc expected that the Hindoo^ should be virtuous? 

An excellent writer, in hiaiketch oflhe stajLe of Brilisli India, speaking of the Hin- 
doos, says, ‘ 1 nstances of filial disolxulience are said seldoni to ouenr ‘ their women 
are distinguisifed by a fideiity to their vows, w liioli would do honour to tJie sex in 
the most civilized nations,’ p. IVow, it is very nnfortnnate, that in no respect 

are the Hindoo manners more deficient fhan in filial obedience, and conjugal fidelity^ 
The Hindoos feel, indeed, a very strong at lacliment to (heir children, but they aro ex- 
ceedhigly neglectful of early discipline; and hence disobedience to parents isproxor- 
bial to a* shocking degree. Hindoo lads, es]K'cicilly })0Qr, make no hesita- 

tion in grossly abusing both fatlun and niotliei . Jt is,a far I* w hich greatly |)erplexes 
many oflhe wctU informed Hindoos, that n,otwilhstan(ling the w i\os ol f.uropr'aiis are 
seen in so many mixed compifnies, they remain chaste ; while thcii' wives, though con- 
tinually secluded, watched,' and veiled, are so notoriously cprrapl. J recollerl the 
observation of a gentlemanVho had lived nearly twenty years in Bengal, and whono 
opinions on such a subject demand theliigliest regard, that the injhhUlfj of the JUtntoo 

women was so grM. that p.e scared fj thought there was a single instance of a wife who had 

* • 

been always faithful to her husband. 

A a 
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The acknoAv lodgment of Raniu-iiaUhu, the second Snngskritn pnndit in the college 
of Fort William, alluding to the lascivious character of the i:od Krishniij that ‘ almost 
every house in Calcutta, and other large towns, contained a Krishnu,’ exhibits pretty 
plainly the sVate of the public morals. The number of houses of ilLfamv*^ in Calcutta is 
almost incredible. Indeed, sin h is th<‘ lictuitious character ^-f this people, that, not* 
withstanding all the terrors of the cast, tl.oiisands of brarij^mns live willi pariar, and 
MusfiJman women. Sonu; ^eurs ago, one of the Hindoo ^ajas^ of the Kshutrivii cast, 
retained an English concubine: and aftc'rwards had a famiiv hy a M isidman woman, 
whose sons were invested w ith the poita : and were all iparried to llindcos. This 
woman had a separate house, where the laja visited, her; sluv w orsliipped idols, had 
a bramlinn for her spiritual guide, and another for her priest'; and all tlie Hindoos < 
around partook of tlu''’^ food which had been cor)ke(l in the bouses ofthi^ woman and 
lier cliildren, so that tlioiisaiuls of person'^, according to the strict hnvs I'f (Ik* shastrii, 
forfeited their casts. In all tlte large tow ns, as (.'alcutta, Hliava, Patvui, Alooishii.dn- 

< f 

bad, &c.«‘manv rich Hindoos live with Miisiilman concubiiu s; and,amoiig-t tlie low- 
er orders, this intermixture of the casts for initjuilous purposes i*^ still more geueraL 

f 

i 

The H indoos, in their common language, have no wo» d for • thank \ on,’ and gra* 

* I 

tdude itself appears (o make no part oi’tlieir virtues; hv‘, the greate.l lenefits con- 
ferred very rarely meet w ith even the iea>t ackuow U dguu nt . I ka\t known Lu- 
ropean physicnms perform tito most <‘vtra<)rtiiuarv cures on tluc ofth(‘ natives 

gratuitously, with scarcely a solitary instance of a single individual returning to ac- 
knowledge the favour, 

Tlie natives are lulloji exiravaiiant flatterv, and the most fulsome panegyric. It iu 
rcaliv curious to see tlu^ coulia'*. !/e(wixt the i)Iunf uess ot an (uilt hp^niui ICuropcan 
or Americuu, ami the smooii^ and even dignilied |i*fdish of tbe-e naked Hindoos. 
On proper o«‘casions, tlieir conduct is I ruly grac<d‘ul : and perhaps they may not. im- 
prop<M‘}v be ranked among tlio poKtest nations oneartle^ 3 et, it is e(|ually (rue, that, 
where a Hindoo feeds dial !ie is superior to iufogeigner, in wealth or pow^r, he is too 
often the most iusohmt fellow^ on earth, 

I 

Connected wulli tliis defect in the Hindoo character, is their prosu^nc.-s to decep- 
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tionaiul lalsehood. Perhaps tlis is (he vice of all eni*nnna(e nations,* Mhile bltint 
Iionesty, and stern intei|;rity» are ni;'st common in cliinafes >vhero ine*n are more ro- 
bust. It is likewise certain, that ])eople in a slate of mental bondage are most (le(‘(‘it- 
ful; and Unit falsehood is most detested by men in a stale ofmantv independence. 
Aw English sailor, bo\ve\^*r \ inons in otlier res[»eels, scorns loialo* refn;>eina false- 
hood : hut tin* Hindoos, iilitatin^ tin' <»ods, and enconra in tin sfastrii, w; ich 
admits of prevarication in iises ofmua'ssity, are notoriously addicted to lalseliood, 
whenever their fears, their rupidity. or tlu ir pridt?, present He* U inptation. The 
author has heard Hindoos of all ranks declare, that it was impossilde to transact 
business, u itU a sli let iulliereiicr to trutli, and thalliilscdiood, on such occasions, 
• Avould not be noticed a fnlnre state A \ other times, ihev profess to have (he 
greatesl abhorrence of <>*^1 quote the words of their sha^trns which prohibit 

this vxe, with < \ery a|)[uMrance of conscientious indif^nation. 


I'liey are very l^li^icftis and (piarrelsomf ^ and, in defence of a cause in aVonrt of 
justice, will swear Ijilsely in tliiMnost shock«ni>’ uumidci, so tbat a judge never knov/b 
when lie may saiety believe IJmhIoo w itn(;<sce;> It is said, tluit some of the courts of 
justice are infested In a set of inen termed y‘e?o’ tiNus' iHt n; who. jm so paltry a sum, 
are willing to ntake oath to wny fact, however lalsrn , 

The Hindoos, forbiilden b>’ their ielig'4:ui t o v'estroy aniur’d iile lor iood, have re- 

t * 

cei^ed credit for being very humane: luit we u>oh ui \ain amongst tliern for that re- 
fined sen dbility which makes nu^n purtieijuUe in the dislresse s td otliers : f lieir cruelty 
tow;/rds die sick, the insane, and persons of an inf ‘nor cast, as \\ri( to their cat- 

m * 

tie, and even towards the cow, a form of the goddess JUliugiiyrtec, is carried to the 
most abominable lengths. 


Private murder is practised to a dreadful extent among the Hindoos, and is ex- 
ceedingly fapilitated, and dcti^ct ion prevented, by the practicVol Imrrying sick [ cr- 

# 

♦ In convrrsnfions w iih (In- Hindoos, I have hear^ (hem avow. (ha» the way to approach a ereat mar tc 

flatter iUin cxce'cdiiuUv ; and (hat, in fact, this was ilit* hes( mrtloMl ofplea-injf amf /jniiiiu^ access to the 
'^'hc iiisUnccs ^iven in ifie poorai^us, of the gods hiMnsj ovci comc by flattery, are innumerable. 

A a 2 
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sons to the banks of the river, and burning therfi as soon as dead. Many anecdotes 
on this subject ini^lit be given : for the sake of illustration, 1 give the following ; 

A few years ago, a raja, living about a hundred miles from Calcutta, sent for an Eng- 
lish pliysiciiiu from that city. By the time this gentleman arrived, his relations had 
brought the sick raja to the river side, and, in a short tiine, would, no doubt, have 
killed him. The physician reproved them for their wanfot feeling, and ordered his 
patient to be carried home, where, in a few days, he reefavered. Betore the doctor 
took his leave, he made the raja promise to give hiih the earliest information if he 
should be hereafter sick. Soon afterwards, the disease having ret nnn d, ne sent 
for his old friend; but, before he could arrive, bis r.elalions had dispatched him with 
the mud and water of tlie sacred stream. Instances of persons being socrelh poi% 
soned by their relations, are tmmerous, especially in the houses o( the rich, where 
detection is almost impossiI)lc. 

The €fimc of destroying illegitimate children in the woirb, .is also prevalent to a 
shocking degree in Bengal. In the family ofa single kooleenii biAmhun, wliose daugh' 
ters never live with their husbands, it is common for each daiiiihler to destroy a child 
in the womb annually; this crime is also very prevalent among widows, so numer- 
ous in this country. Tlie p .ridit who gav4; me this information, supposes that 
10,000 children are thus murdeied, in the province of Bengal, every month ! ! Ex- 
pressing my doubts of this extraordinary a/ul shocking circumstance, this person ap- 
pealed to the fact of many females being tried for these offences, in the courts of jus- 
tice, in every z.ilali in Bengal. He said, the fact wis so notorious, that every child 
in tlie country knew of it; and that the crime had acfjuired an appropriiite iftinie, 
pet’i-phela, viz. thrown from the belly; pet-phelanC^ is also a term of abuse, which 
one woman often gives to another. It h a fact too, that many wome;n, die after taking 
the drug intended to destroy the unborn child. 

The treachery of this peopleoto each other is so great, that it is not uncommon 
for persons to live together, for the greatest length of time, without the least con- 
fidence in each other; and, where the greatest union apparently exists, it is dissolv- 
ed by t^ ^lighest collision. A European nev'et has the heart ofa Hindoo, who 
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neither knows the influence of gratftvide, nor feels lhe*dignity of a disinterested at- 
tachment. 


^ The Hindoosare excessively addicted to covetousness, especially in the^reat towns, 
where tliey ha<e been evrupted by comrae'rce : almost the whole of their inddental 
conversation turns upon r|opccsund koiirees. 

Ga^g is another vice to which the Hindoos, encouraged by their sacred writings, 
are extr^jj^ addicted, and’in the practice of which their holiest monarch, Yoodliis- 
t’hiru, twice lost his kinadoni. * 

They arc fond of OKlenlation, and, for the sake of the applause of their neighbours, 
however parsimonious at other limes, will conteul to incur the heaviest expences, 
1 heir feasts, man iage^ ajjjolher shews, are a41 regulated by this principle, ‘ A great 
name’ is the first yb)eV‘t of their desire, and reproach the greatest object of their 
dread. Such a person has married his daughter to such a IvoolSTnh, or, he is of a fa- 
mily uncontaminated by mixVire vviili shdodAis, or by eating prohibited food ; or, he 
has expended so many thousand rcxjjpees on the funeral rites fin lijslallirr; or, he Is 
very liberal, especially to brainhiins ; or, lie is vei’v elor[uenl,or ^ ely learned — are 
common forms of commendation among this people, and to ohtaia wliicli they consi- 
der no sacrifices too ureut^ 

The simplicity of the Hindoo dress scarcely admits their national r/ride tosliew^ it- 

* ^ V 

self; but from the number of their ornamenU it ise^ide;itf tliat they come short of no 
nation in this respect : these ornaments are applied bo iheMiirrtTcad, the ears, nose, 
arms, wrists* fingers, ancles, toes, &c. -The ornament on tlir lorehead is fastened 
with wax ; the nose-ring is sometimes very large, hangiiur down lo the chin. 1 Iiieves, 
in the dead of night, as tliey are about to decamp wiili pliyidcr, frequently tear off 
those nOse-rioit s while the women are asleep. TIih |v*rtialitv to oniaineiits is not 
however confined to females* gold ch'ains round the neck, and rings on the wrists, 
are very commo*a amongst boys; silver or gold ruigs also are almost uui\ersally seen 
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on tlie hand-? of the m?n, ri^i and p lor^ servants and labourers ; aaJ where a silver 
one cannot be aQorded, a brass one supplies its place. 


In short, thou gh it has been sairl, tint tin llijidnos are a moral, and comparative- 
ly an honest people, tleMO ihhmU no a((<*mt)t (o prove, tny<^ersons eiiii^aged in busi- 
ness in this country, that such an assertion is as fir from ivjith as the dislaiice betwixt 
the poles ; every o:i » who \'a\< been oblii^ed to employ they 1 indoos, has had the most 
mortifying proofs, tint, iftln vices criyini!^, dec.eii, dishojiesty, and impurity, can 

i' 

degrade a per)j))e, then tlie Hindoos have sunk to tlie <jjmost deptlis oN^hian de- 
pravity.^ pa:i»es might lx* written on tliis pafninl Nnbj' cl, till life reader was 

perfectly nauseated wifli the picture of their disgusting vices. The compiainis of ' 
Europeans are so frequent and so loud on the dishonesty of tiic natives, that n per- 
son can seldom go into the company of those who employ tlieni, without hearing 
these comj)lHints, Instead of its bepigtruc, that property jhay be bdi for inonilis 
and years in safety,, (unless it i)C committed to the care'of a whose own pro- 

j 

party will be foribited if any thing be missing,) rooj)ees, cloth, or any thing which 
a native can easily and without discovery turn into imAv v , are not safe for a moment, 
unless well secujaMk Sin vipits sc irc.idv ev» r nvikc' a i>argain. evri\ for their native 
masters, without securing somef'iing for (liemselvesc Hiiropeans are considered as 
fair game, and he ise-iAeemed the most capable who can delrami them the most. A 
master, whether native or Iviiropean, is setd^yn able to discover ^ihe lr(‘achery and 
deceit of his sorv.ints, unless they h ippen to qiiarnd among themselves ; and then 
the spirit of re,ven j;e, working in the minds of the injured, brings to ligli^^ scent's of 
villainy which ovenvh laMhtt master with astonishment, and too often excite in him 
a perfect hatred of-'tl;- ’ riativep:h:iracti»r. ddie impurity of the conversation and 
manners ofthn Hindoos is so inncli dreaded by Europeans, that they <trenible for the 
morals of their children, and consider their removal to Rurope, however painful such 
a separation may be to tiie mind ofa parent, as absolutely necessary to prevent their 
ruin. In the capacity ofa servant, the wife or wiefow of an English soldier is 
considered as an angel, compared with a native woman. Eying is universally prac- 
tised: the author has never known a Hindoo, who has not resorted to it without 

t 

hesitation, whenever he thought he could draw the slightest advantage from it. 
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Tlie want of compassion and tenderness towards the poor, thesick^ and tliejying, is 
also so notorious, that European trallveers are treijiirntlv tilled with horror at the 
proofs of their inlnirnanity, morel} as tin y pass along the roads, or navigate llie vi- 
V(<rs, in this country, 

il^a Christian biinister, i\e autlior hopes, that the view, given in this and the sue- 
ceodi^ig M>lmne, 0^44^4 mo iId I and religions of tlu se yfitiof;s, M ill enhance tl.e 
value of\)i vine Hevelation in tiu' estiniati()ii ofeier^ sincere Chiistian. Uespectitig 
the corr?^ness of his staU nu nils, he fears no Jionest and thorough investigation, if 
made on the'W^iot, » » 

► • 

It is a fad ofthe nio.-i cheering i:atiire, (hat e^ n v e^aminatimi hitlir rto made inlo 
tlie his’ or}*. d’r<>noIoi’> , and religion, of f)a:;^in nalfons, l a’s not only conlif ined, hut 
thrown additional li;.- liNoi^o* evidences and d/drir.es of tlie Gospel; and thi> has 
hfM'n einiju*t)ll> t I k respects the 11 indoo svsimi, thelastlMdd oi the^enemic- 

ot iTvelah'on ;--r,nd thus the progress of llie I'rntli tin ongli tlie world, like the path 
ofihe jnsip, ‘^Shme^ more aiuUmore unto perled day.” 

lhat myslerioim subject, ivinch iuH conliMiiulc d t^ie human capacit v in every age, 

(lie Dnine Nature, is so phiinT^unfolded in th(‘ (iosptd, that the most unlettmed 
cAu'istuvn IS a\>Ve ti^veup a\\ \\\e lVu\\s o\ NAie \\\gl\i >\ knew U dge, V\va1\h, Vo wovsVdp 
CAod vw syfwU uud \u Vvv\V\i ■ h\il. iu tin- s» n e liii\ e innnineiahie i/ods, aJJ 

I r> 7 

of them svd)\('cV to Uie discviidanl passious, wIikIi, according lo Knsluid, are Mlvc 
wolhbs 0*1* fill ure pain.' 

Ill that grantk and most interesting concern, onr acceptaiK c won ijoii, me iiinuoc 
system has no one principle which can ]'acif\ tIuM onscicnce, or n uiove the. fears wliitl 
a sense of guilt inspires ; lint the gospel supplies lhat hope winch becomes am 
chor to the soul, both sure ifnd sledfast!” 

lielative to (Iu* u’loral ^tendency oflhc Hindoo system, to contend for which semci 
writers luiie fucousidorately entered (lie held ofcontioversy, 1 l^ipe the | o 
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the fi)roj;oin-r remarks ami of the Introduction io the Second Volume, toireihor with 
a;i imparti.il ex uninat i(»u of ciie many facts in different parts of the wio k, w ill ^et the 
question for ever at res(. Suffice it t^o sav, in this place, that a few si iif ered pas- 
sages excepted, in works never read nor heard of bj the creat bulk <>1 tin a oniinu- 
nitv, tliere is not a vestige of real morality in the wholc^Ulie lliiuhn) s>-teni : b^it, 
in its op uMtioii on the hitnds of millions, il adds an ovc/\vlie!min*,; torce to tlie ^j vil 
inlln?i\cos to which are (‘xoosed, and raises into aljhorrid tl:’.nie all the impure 
and diabolical passions whicli rage^in the human hdari. 

It has been often urged, bv persons to whom all religions are allkeg^itp^t manyno- 
are as wicked a^ the Hindoos, if not f.ir moi so. Tins is admitted, 
as a painful flict, an awful [)roof of the depravity of human natur.': but let 
such persons coiisiAler, that Hindooi.sni has never made a single votarv njore useful, 
more moral, or more hajipy. than he ^ivould have been, if lie iuid never knowna.sin- 

V • 

ffle dogma of the shastrh. It has rather done that whieIho‘H;;^';lV^vi;erl uDonliie Scrilies 
and Pharisees, Matt, \xiii. !j. The Chri.siian Religion, oil Ihe'conlrarvj has inii?.ed 
millions upon millions from vice to virtue; has made (In' most injnrions, l)je.s^ing' to 
all, especially to their more immediate connections ; iias banished mi^ei y (Vom all its 
sincere recipieiif^^, restoreii*theiri to pr<^ser»l P.ippiness, and givcui (hem (he lio[je of 
blessedness in a state ol endless duration. J)enign elVects it Inis [)r<>duce(l on 

an innumerable multitude of men, and raided many to tliat exalii^d stati* »»t inoral ex- 
cellence, which has made them patterns and benefactors to tin? whole limnau race. 
These are indispuiiible tacts, — to winch we might ^^dd, the gi'ueral l>lt'^i>ing*^ it has 
diffused ovet the whole civilizi^d world: wliich owes to the (lospi?! whatev er it pos- 
sesses above (he most .savage hatious. -iMiially, let it Ix' further considered, that it 
is only noces.sary lor IlindoOisai to prevail universally, and the world becomes im- 
mediately covered witii (iarkness, witbofcit a single ray of light ; with vice, without a 
vestige ofgenuine morality, and witli misery, without the least mixture of rational and 
pure happiness. Christianity, on the contrary, be nniver.sallv embraced, its 

spirit imbibed, and its precepts obeyed, and w^ars will cease to theends ol the earth 
—Ignorance and superstition will be banished---injuslic(i and oppression removed-- 
jails, chains, «and gibbets, rendered unnecessary— pure luorality, flowing from the 
religion of the heart, will diffuse universal happiness, and earth become the vestibule 
ofbeaven. 
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CHAPTER JV. SECTION I. 

TIlS*^Kioos attribute aiicinit writings to ibc gods ; and, for tlie oiigin of the 
v^dus, they still higher, and declare lluin to have been from everlasting.. 

* would be unjust to withhold the palm of dislinguislu d merit fix^jj many of their learn- 
ed men, especially when we consider the early period in which they lived, yet, when com- 
pared witli'the writers of modern times, we ar^Hieady to pity the weakness of unassisted 

^ y • 

reason, even in individuals jjjU^vhom it shone wiln the highest splendour. 

T he period when the most cmintnt <1 the lliiulro plii]oso})l:ei^ flc nrielid,is still 
involved in iniu h ( bsciiiily the aj yniK nt'agrecment, in many striking particniais, 

between the Hindoo and the Greek of phiU.soj h}, not oni} idea of 

some union in their oiigin, but gl' pleads tor then belonging to one age, notwdlh- 
standing the iinfall,^ inahle anliqnit) e'a.n.j^d by llie Hindoos ; and, alter the reader shall 
have compared the two s> stems, tlie aiiih'or is persuadcil he* will not consider the ( oijtc- 
tiirc as improbable, lljat Pythagbias and others did really visit India, oi, that Guiiti inu 
ai!cl.P)ll,:igoias were cciiltniroiarics, or r.taily fo. If lliis|e athtiill.X it Mill follow, 
that thedni>lir-niisMcreMritlcn about Ihf htuulml yeais loia- 'Hie 

vfdils, wf nia^. ^uj.pose, vvoio uol MrilUu mam yoars before tlie dia.sliinms, lor Kopilu, 
the founder of the Snnkhyii sfttt, vas the graiidscu of Mlii.oo, ihcpidaxer, md p c- 
midgaior of ihe first aphorimn oj ihvxldts; Gcuti niu, the loi.i on ol the Koivayiku 
sect, married the daughter oil I'linl.a, ll:e fust iTlalt ; jjiid Ki itadfi and 1 uturijiilef, 

* l liescifi’isons wc’i’c callod Mooiiers,firn! nitjiiri, foliit \\ ; Hifd often, Ciiar u', m ,T I c W is-r . Ifn. ^ ^ 

tlio vci’Miunioslw fjicy ^^erodl•M|.|^;,ud,v^l f nd iIk clo^^i «ati( ii bi:tvc < ii iKc Ci vtk .ird Hinfa o |) a o 

sovhois. “ What Is new d r hilobr Eiucker, “ in tie infancy of l.rn u. micu ty c ailed 
AVi.sdom: lie title ol A\ itc I mcii was, at tUt Hy tcnUiitd nicn j triers wl( little t a m o 


such a disUnclion.’^ 


B b 
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the fouiulers of two other of these schools, bel6nged to the same, or nearly the same 
period. We are thus enabled to fix upon Jiii epoch, in the most interesting period of 
Hindoo history, which is not only rendered probable by the accordance of two philo- 
sophical systems, but by all the chronological data to be gathered fr /in the scattered 
fraginenls of history found in the pooraniis. 

We shall now proceed o odei to the reader some acc* unt '"1 .,iie Hindoo P* Joso- 
pliers, and a suintnary of ihcir Opinions ; and, in the succeeding chapter, to gve Trans- 
lations from their most important works, or Abridgments of tlieir contents. 


SECTION If. 

Of the Hindoa Philosophers ; and their Opinions. 

It is io be lamented, that the Hindoo writers ailord us of the domes- 

I 

tic history of tlieir sages ; though they give us their philoso|>nical opinions, the names 

of their wives and children, and of the places where their hermitages were situate<K It is 

true, the lives of men so secluded from the world could not have supplied many mate- 

rills for Iiistory; but there must have been varhms hi!ei(:#ung occiirrehces, even in the 

forests or convents where tiiey resided, and in their occasional intercourse with each 

.1 . . 

other, and with the kings, their patrons, wliKdi.would havi^ giv;;n a peculiar interest to 
sucli memoirs: hut here, as in their political Iiistory, we^n u-t with noUiing that can throw 
light oil the p'j^riods in which they lived, nor on those learned disputations in wliich we 
know they were engage/d."' VVtj are, however, under great obligations to these iVistv) . 
riaiis, for pointMg otTi ao cleav'y tlie subjects whicli engaged the cmiuiries of tliese phi- 
losophers — that is, the dhine. nnlnrey tlie cMemes of truth y the orif.n of ////v/g.s, the na- 
ture oj the difj'crenl forms of moitery and the tnelhml’i of ohlaininy^ rc-nnijn to the soul 
or the '(CorhL It will not escape the recollection of the reader, that these were the very 
subjects so constantly discUBsed in the Grecian schools; and he will no doubt be still 
more struck witli tliese coincidences, when he reads the Introductory lleniurks, and 
goes over ,\he notes at the bottom bf the succeeding yages. Tlirsc subjects of enquiry, 

'w I 

These, disputes, as described by the pouranle writers, were equally violent wilk tlioae of the dialectic 
philosophers, and were maintained by “ idle quibbles, jejune l easonings, aud^inipos'ng s^ophisms/' like 
those of thr rireoks. 
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it must be conFessed, lay at the foundation of all that whs interesting^ to them in those 
dark ages, but by the Hindoo ascetics they were discussed in a manner so metaphy-- 
•ical^ that only minds equally abstracted with theirs could be interested in them ; and 
this was very much the case with some of the Greeks, especially on points which re- 
lated to’the divine natujijg, and the origin of the universe.* 

modern wriitej has giv||n the following concise sumraarj:, jifthe Greek philosophy, 
as taught by its most celebnited sages, and the author here inserts it, to assist his 
readeJ 5 inva comparison of the two systems. 

^‘Like Socrates, Plato believed in the unity of the Supreme Being, tu- 

ning or end, but asserted at the same time the eternity of inatt^*. He taught, that 
the elements being mixed together in chaos, were, by the will of God, separated, re- 
duced into c dev, and [hat thus the world wa?J f^med ; that God infused into matter 
a portion of his divine which animates and moves it ; and that heccynmitted 

the care of this worlfl, aiV the creation of mankind, to beings who are constantly sub- 
ject to his will. It was further his opinion, that mankind have two souls, of sepa- 
rate and different natureSf tln^one corruptible' the other immortal; that the latter is 
a portion of th^divine spirit^ resideslin the brain, and is the sourbe oY reason ; that 
the former, the mortal soul, is fwo portions, one of which, residing in the 

heart, produces pj|ssion and desires; tlje other, between the diaphragm and navel, 
governs the animal functions of life ;* that the mortal soul ceases to exist with fhe 
life of the body, but that the dil^inesoul, no longer clogged by its union with matter, 
continues its existence, either in a state of happiness or of punishrnenSrr That the 
souls of the virtuous, of those whose actions are guided liy their reason, return after 
death into the source from whence they floweef; whilt^ the souls cTThose who sub- 
mitted to the government of the passions, dfter being for a certain lime confined to 
a place destined for their reception, are sent back to earth, to animate other bodies. 

Aristotle has by some been charged with atheism, but I am at a loss upon what 

• • 

* Nature and its was Hie highest object of study of the Pythagorean schools.” The aathor is indebl- 

ed to Dr. EaGcld’a Abridgment o# Bruck^/or this and most of the-notes io this chapter. 

13 b 2 
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grounds, as a firm belief in tte existence of a Sit[)reme Boing, is clearly asserted by 
him, and not any wliere contradicted. lie taught, that the universe and motion arc 
eternal, having for ever existed, and being without end ; and although this world 
may have undergone, and be still subject to, convulsions arising extraordina- 
ry causes, yet motion, being regular in its operation, briiuiw back thje elements imo 
their proper relative sifttations, and preserves the whole/ ; that even these conv il- 
sions have their source nature : that the idea of a oje^ih^ existence ofj the 

elements without form or order, is contrary to her ra\i^', which we every where see 
established, and which, constantly guiding the principle of motion, must iWa eter- 
nitv have produced, and to eternity preserve, the present ha^rinony of4*^ world. In 
every we are able to discover a train of motive princi'ples, an uninterrupted 

chain of causes and ejects : and that as nothing can happen without a cguse, the word 
accidenl is an unnieauing expres^ion, employed in speaking ofcflects, of whose causes 
we are ignorasit. 'Fluit in following^lus chain we are led up to tlic primitive cause, 
the Supreme Being, the aniv(M‘sal soul, who, as the wiirnJTtjf^^ t><^dy, moves the 
whole system of the universe. Upon these principles, it waj natural for him to sup- 
pose the souls of maukiu 1 to be portions or enranati(j{js of the divine spirit, tvliich 
at death quit the bodt ^aTid, like a drop of water, Hilling into the ocean, are absorb- 
ed in (Jie divinity. ' Tiion-li in* ilicrctore ta{j<>lit the immortality oC human soul?, 
yet, as he did not suppose them to exist indiv id natty, he consequently denied a fu- 
ture state of rewards and punishments. ‘ all things,’ says he, i the most terrible 
is death, after whicli, we have neither to hope* for good, nor to dread evil.’ 

f; 

^^Zeno, of^Cyprus, taught, that throughout nature there are two eterntj qa/ali- 
ties ; the one a ctive , t h e other passive. That the former is a pure and subtle aether, 
the divine spirit, and that the latter is in itself entirely inert, untiL'inited with the 

c ■' 

active principle; that the divine spirit, acting upon mi.tter, produced fire, air, wa- 
ter, and earth; or separated the elements from each other; that it cannot however 
be said, that God created (he world by a voluntary doterminalion, but by the effect 
of established principles, w1l)ich have ever existed and will for ever continue. Yet, as 
the divine Spirit is the efficient principle, the world could neither have been form- 
ed nor preserved without him, all nature being rnrfVcdandcoif'ducted'by him, while 
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nothing can move or affect him. Wfatter may be divided^ measured, calculated, and 
formed into innumerable shapes; but the divine spirit is indivisible, infinite, un- 
changeable, and omnipresent. He supposed the universe, comprehending matter and 
space, to be without bounds; but that the world is confined to certain limits, and is 
suspended in infinite spime; that the seeds of things existed in the primitive ele- 
ments, and that by mean^ofthe efficient principle they were brouglit forward and 
animated ; that ’mauhind ^ome into the world without aijy innate ideas, the mind 
being like a smooth surface, ‘upon which theobj^cts of nature are gradually engraven 
by means of the senses ; tluit the soul of man, being a portion of the universal soul, 
returns, alU^r' death, io its first source, where it will remain until the destruction 
of the world, a perio*d at which the elements, being once more confoumfed, will 
again be restored to their present state of order and harmony.*” 

V 

•The reader who shnll carefully peruse thesyremavks, and compare them with the 
opinions of the Uj;';l%>-viscetics, hereafter given, cannot fail of being astonished at 
the amazing agreement beiwixi the schools of Greece and India. 


SECTION III. 

Simijuinhhoovu^ or Miitwo. 

This sage is known in the pooranus ai^^the son of Bnimha, and one of the progeni- 
tors of mankind. He is also complimented as the preserver of the v6dus at the time 
of the Hindoo deluge, and as Fuivinggiven an abstract of the contents of these books 

in Ihe \?ork known by his name, and translated by Sir William Jone^i It does not 

• • 

appear improbable, that during: the life of Myiioo, certain v^^prJisawjre written, per- 
haps from tradition, which, after many additions, were called tlu; or shrootee, 
“ that which has been heard.*’ Perhaps Mfinoo himself, and Ulurkii and Marknndeyn,* 
are to be considered as the authors of the original aphorisms of the vedu ; or, if not 
the authprs, the compilers, ‘from tradition, of what then existed of these books ; for, 
we are not to suppose, that the vedos were all compiled at one period ; some of the 
writers lived in»tbe reign of Ramu, and others e^n as Me as the time of the race 
of the m ppji.. 


•» Sec imge 6. 
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Kopilu. 

This sage, tlie grand8oi^efM^Jnoo, was the founder of j^e Sankhyn sect, the anr 
thor of the original aphorisms to which the sect appeals, aj[td is mentioned in several 
works, as the most eminent of all the ascetics, knowing things past, present, and to 
come, and, in fact, as able to accomplish whatever he wished.* The Slirec-hhaghviita 
speaks of him as an incarnation of Vishuoo, and declares, that his appeanj^e on earth 
JtfiiiJ mankind to future happiness, by teaching the doctcines of that school of 
philosophy of which hg.was the founder. The Pndmii poorann says, (Iiat his father, 
Kurmudn, wa.s one of the progenitors of mankind ; that his mollier, Devii-hootee, was 
the daughter of Swayumbhoovii ; that Itopiln was born at Pooskurh, and lived at 
Gunga-sagorii, and that he was of a d^k complexion, an(K:a>i j^ vc llow garments,— 
The Kopilu sHnghita' is ascribed to his pen. / 

Kopilu’s opinions appear to approach vWy near to Bou^dhism : be taught, that God 
exists in a state wholly distinct from the universie, f s the water on the leaf of the water- 
lily; or, to speak more plainly, that his nature and existence are insci iitable; that he 
has nothing to do with creatures, nor they witjj him. In some parts of his writings, he 
denies the divine existence altogether; and, uidvcd, one of his aphorisms is, “There 
is no God.” He called the universe the work of nature, Ss being possessed of the three 
qualities which'give rise to divine wisdom, to activity, and to stupidity;. He declar- 
ed, that nature was iindefinable, uncreated, destitute of life, and liable to dissolution. 
In reply to the question, liow that which is destitute of life can give rise to creatures 

^ (I ^ 

he referred to the spider s web spun from its? own bowels, to the fall of inanimate bo- 
dies, to the production of milk in the udder of the cow, &c. He considered nature 
as the root or origin of the univers,e, because^every thing proceeded from it, or was 
to be traced to it; and that beyond it nothing was discoverable. Nature, W said, 

was indescribable, because none of the senses could comprehend it, and yet, that it 

i 

* He K said to have reduced to ashes the 60)000 sons of king Sag&rii. 
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was one, under different forms; as time, space, &c. are one, though they have many 
divisions ; that there was in nature a property which he called Greatness, from which 
arose pride, or consciousness of separate existence, or appropriation ;* from the lat- 
ter quality,* spring water, fire, air, and space, or the primary atoms; and he de- 
scribed tliese elements csqpbined as forming a pattern, or archetype, from which the 
visible universe was formed. t Pride, the primary elemenifs, and the eleven organs, 
he taught, were not e,6senti\il properties, but modifications of nature. 

After defining the powers of the human mind, and the members of the body, he 
spoke of an iiridefined ppwer, inherent in the different parts of the h uraan system, and 
• necessary to their effedtive use, which he called an emanation from nature. He con- 
sidered man as composed of matter and spirit, and affirmed, that the active power 
enjoys or suffers, but remains wholly separate from the passive power, as a mere 
spectator of its oberatiens, or us a person blind.yHe compared the passive to a lump 
of inanimate matter;, r-fni- yet affirmed, that nature was the source of life. 

Kopilil further taught, tha^we derive our proofs of the truth of facts from the 
senses, from inference, and from testimony, or revelation; that we know nothing of 
God but by infehence. He made no dikidetion betwixt the soul and the animal spirit, 
but declared, that when the soul became united to matter, it was absorbed in animal 
cares and pleasures 4 He said, happinrp^s arose from the qualify leading to truth ; 
that the quality giving rise to activity or restlessness, inclines the person to seek his 
happiness among the objects of sense, and produces sorrow, and from that leading to 

* Tne bramhiins explain this, as (he desire to increase, or to become effect, ajf to possess. 

• « 

+ “Intelligible numbers,” said Pjithagoras, “ are those whicKsubsisfed in thediviv'mind-bcforeall things, from 
which every thing Vatfi received its form, and which alwayB remain immutably the same. It U the model, ot 
archetype, after which the world, in all its parts, is framdd.” 

t “ Plato appears to have taught, that the soul of man is derived by emanation from God ; bnt that this ema- 
nation was not immediate, hut through the intervention of the soul of the world, wliich was itself debased by 
some material udmixture ; and consequently, that thedioman soul,ifeccding further from (he first intelligence, 
is inferior in perfection to the soul of the world. The relation which the Slumao soul, in its original coostitu* 
tiun, bears to matter, Plato appears to have considered as the source of moral evil. Since (he soul of the world, 
by partaking of mattcr Vias within itself the seeds of evil, he inferred, that this must be the case still more with 
respect to the soul of man/’ 
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darkness^ insensibility. T^lG first quality led to emancipation ; the second^ to tem- 
porary happiness in the heavens of the gods, and the third, to misery. Exemption 
from future birth can be obtained only by a person’s entirely freeing himself from all 
attachment to sensible objects.* Space, he taught, arose from sound ; air, from 
sound and contact; fire, from sound, contact, and colour; ^ter, from sound, contact, 
colour, and flavour; earfB, from sound, contact, colour, flavour, and odour* 


SKCTION V. 

Goutumu. 

This is the founder of the INoiyayiku sect. From the Ramaj unu, and the poo- 
ranus, we learn, that he was born at Ilinialuvn, about the time of Ramii, that is, at the 
commencement of the ireta yoogn; tlvat his father’s name was DSrghiVtnma; that 
he married Uhnlya, the daughter o fSs riimha, ami after\4;^^fi cursed lier for criminal 
conversation withJiulrii, the king of the gods ; that liis dress \\Tis that of a very au- 
stere ascetic, and that all his hair had fallen from Iiis body, through age, and expo- 
sure to the elements. His son, ShiKauundn, nas pilii'rfi to Jiuhikn, king o( Mit’hila, 
the father of Seeta. From this account, ^w^see what little ndiance can be placed 
on the pooranus : these works assure us, that Ooutiimn, though he livc'd in the second, 
or silver age, married a daughter of Jlriimlia; but tliey meet the objection arising 
from this anachronism, by atfirming, that tilUtlie sages live through the four yoogiis. 
According to the same authority , Goutuinu lived as i.n ascetic, first, at Piiivagfi ; next 
in a forest afc Mit’hila, and that, after the repudiation of his wife, he retired to njouni 
Himaluyii. His chief disciples were Kanayunii and Jabalee ; to the former of whom is 
attributed a cKapter Of the rig vedif, which goes by his name ; and the latter was a 
student with Goutfirau at the time Jlamiv retired from the court of his father, andb^ 

* . • f 

came an ascetic ; he was sent by Goutumu to forbid llainu’s embracing such a life. 

Goutumu wrote a work«called Nyayh, (he aphorisms of which are still preserved, 

though not much studied. lie also wrote the law* treatijie which bears his name. 

» 

* The Stoics taught, that “ the sum of a man’s duly with rcspet'l'io himself, is, to subdue his passions : and 
that in proportion as tc approach towards a state of apathy , we advance towards perfection,’* 
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He was followed by Vatsyayann, wfio wrote a coniraeitt on the Nyayo. A I the close 
of the dwapnru yoogfi, Galnvii wrote a comment on both these writers, and^ during 
the time of the Bouddhii kings, Oodnyfinacharyu is sak! to have collected into a sinall 
treatise what had been before written. After thedeath oflhelast writer, Bachuspfitee- 
mishru wrote a comment on the works of his*^predecessors ; and, two or three gcnc- 
rations aClerwards, CJuiioesIiu wrote the Tuttwu-clunta-maRtc, the work whicii is read 
now by the [Minclits of this school throughout Bengal. iVuraerous comments have been 
written on the work of Giingislfij, but in Bengal I hat of Shironiimce, tlm sclielar of 
Vasootclevp-sarvvii-bhounin, nfNndSya, is almost exclusively studied.* Sliiromciiee 


also enjoyed the instructions of I’alvsliu-dlinrii-niislirii, a learned man of Jiinnkn-poorii. 
The famous Clioitnnyii.was bis (ellow student at Niidaya. Many coTiimeiits have 
been written on tlie work of Sliironiiiiun*, but tlio.se of .liigi.delshii and Gudatihuiii 
arc chiefly consulted by students in IJeiig d. 


Goutuma taught, tliat’Goi is tlie Great or rxccllcnt Spirit , w hose nature Jias been 
defined, in various Havs, by tlie pliilosopliers ofthe diflereitl schools; that cviderce 
of the truth of things is to be obtained by |.roof- discernible by the senses, by infer- 
ence, by comparison, and hysensible signs, or words; and these modes of proof he 
applied to thing? ; tlte qualitip of things ) work, or motion ; kinds : divisions, or parts ; 
and absence. In Ihirif^s, he comprised niatter.t wate*r,+ light, t air, space, time, regi- 
ons, animal spirit, the Great Spirit, and ^mind. Under the liead light, he introduced 
eleven subdivisions ; under that respecting ah', nine ; under space, six ; under the two 
next heads, five each ; and nndA- tlie two last, eight. He taught, tliat^God is capa- 
ble of nnjtv ; of separation ; of being multiplied ; of assigned dimrnsiops ; that he is 
posse“s8cd of wisdom, desire, and thought. The ebpaVities and feelings which he 
ascribed to the animal spirit, were, wisdom, joy, sorro^v, desire, eiuy, anxiety, iiu 
merical increase* definition, separation, union, disjunction, vice, and v irtue. To the 


. I .« mention anoll.or comment scarreh le», yuf.Ur, (hat of one of Shiro-nr.nee’, 

{trholiTrfi; and asai ill compilaiion liy V^isliwu-nal u, »»vt"n sn gk* , tir oiitlinrsol ih< Noija 

^ikii philosojiliy. Thi.s biaall work liai> likewise iiifi wiib a , *\Jwbc uairn I have not heard. 


+ Under each of these three heads ht^uiude fourl<'«‘ii suhilivi^ioiis. 

C c 
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'ft^nderstaRclin^ he ascribed the capacity of discerning first and second causes^ and the 
final end of thin^.s ; the property of unity and numerical increase, definition, separa- 
tion, union, disjunction, and velociU . Under the head o\ (unililirsj he included colours ; 
tastes, six ; sorts; kinds, two ; scents, touch, numbers, measures, distancfe, union, se- 
paration, bulk, wisdom, joy, sorrow, desire, envy, carefiilij^ws, heaviness, liquidness, 
aiTection, natural order, merit, demerit, sound. By 7s:ork or motion^ ho understdod, 
ascending, descending, desiring, stretching, going. Ctt' sort^y he made two divisi- 
ons, the great and the small. Under tlie head divisions^ ov parts y he made no sepa- 

» 

rate distinctions. Under ahsenccy he placed four divisions, as distance, flie absence 

of previous existence, destruction, uou-existence. • Under the head^of wisdom, he 

- « 

made three divisions : certain knowledge, uncertain, and error : tfiese he again sub-i 
divided. He likewise taught his disciples, that space, time, region, kind, the human 
soul, the Great S[)irit, and primary atoms, were ettu'nal.* He divided soiiqds into two 
kinds, that of the voice, and all otlu^ sounds ; and taught, that significant sounds, as 
gutturals and palatals, proceed from those parts winch recei^ie i^stroke in the act of 
pronunciation. He also described sound in its formation, contiiuiaiice, and extinc- 
tion ; and declared that all sounds are to be ascribed to air. Hespecling colours, he 
opposed those who maintain, that tliey are derived from the process through which 
things of various colours puss, as an eartheti |]()t becomes red in burnini»*, &c. He 
further taught, that, the primary atoms excepted, all material things were open to 
the senses ; that material things were destiv^yed in three w ays : first, by water, during 
the night ofBrumlui; secondly, by pestilence*, famine, war, and other extraordinary 
methods; thirdly, when all sentient beings obtain absorption in Brumhu. In this 
manner, Gautumn proceeded through the divisions already mentioned, \yith iheir 
subdivisions, defining the nature of things according to the logical rules he prescrib- 
ed to himself. 

On the subject of creation, Goutumu taught, that God, being possessed of eight 

qualities, or dispositions existing eternally within hiiAself^ manifebted himself as a 

«( ‘ 

* “ AU bodu’S, says Epicurus, consist of parts, of which they are compo^.cd, and into which they may be re- 
folvcd ; and the^c parts are either simple principles, or may be resolved into such. Thes#.; first priuciples, or sim- 
ple alums, ule divisible by ao force, and tbeiefore must be immutitbW.” 
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body oflight;* and that from hence^the primary atomsnssued ; that the creator next 
gave existence to HirunyiVgurbhu, the first form or pattern of things, and, having 
formed vice and virtue, directed this imagined being to create things agreeably to this 
inodel.+ After this, Hininyo-gnrbhn, in union with these qualities, taking the pri- 
mary at6ms, formed the^universe ; and Bruraha uttered the vedns. According to 
the divine appointment, men are born subject to time, place, vice and virtue. 

He directed the person who tvishes for supreme happiness, first, to seek wisdom, 
by rejecting what is doubtful; by ascerlaining^what is capable of proof, and what 
is certain, particularly respecting.divine objects ; what belongs to the senses ; to com- 
• parison ; to the reason t)f things ; to proofs from the nature of things ; tcf the insepar- 
able nature of things; to that which is not doubtful; to that whiefh contains difficulties ; 
to that whjch is capable of dispute ; to that in the proofs of which there are faults ; 
to rpake himself master of what is unansw^al^e; to ascertain the distinctions of 
things ; and to learn hpw toVxpose errors. lie must then extinguish in hiyaself all 
sorrow, [the cause*?? of] birth, vice, and false wisdom; he must fisten to discourses 
on God, and fix them indelibly in his mind ; and in this manner he will obtain eman- 
cipation, consisting in the eternal extinction of’all sorrow. 

• . * ’ 

* “ With respect to God, I'ythajroras appears lo have taii{rh(, that substance he similar to lipht.” ** Ac- 
rordinj; to Zoroaster, the human soul is a parlirl«M>r divine li^^hi, which will return toils .source, and partake 
of its iinmortaliiy ; and matter is the last or ino.st distant emanaiioii rnoo the first sont t e of beinfr^ which, on ac» 
count of its distance from the fountain of li«rlil, heconte.s opaque and inert, and whilst it remains in this state is 
the cause of evil; hut, hein^ gradually refined, it will at length reiiiru to the fountain whence it Uovved.” 

« 

+ “ Gad, that be mi^ht form a perfect world, followed 'hat eternal pattern, which remains irnmutahle. - UBy 
idcas^ I*la(o appears to have meant patterns, or archet) pes, subsisting by themselves, as re il l)« i*ngs, in the Divine 
Reasotf, as mi llieir original and eternal repjion, and isMiin^ ihenre to s^ve f<4rui sensible ihMi^rs, and lo become 
objects of contemplation and .science to rational bcintjs. It is the doctrine of the Timauis, 'h it the Reason of 
Cxod eomprehendb exemplars of all things, and that this Keasoins one of tiTe primary causes of (liiii^a/* ** The 
eiemplai says Seftuta, “ is not the etheieut cause of nature, but an instrument necessary t j the caaiu:.’’ 

C c 2 
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SECTION VI. 

JPutunjulee. 

The Iloodrii-jamulu, the Vrihuiinrindee-kcshwnraj and t(fe Pudmu poorano, sujiplj 
some ill formation respectii^ tliis sa^e, to whom the Patunjulu scho(d of pliiiosophy 
owes its Crispin, and who wrote a work on the civil and canon law. He is said to have 
been born in llavrrti- varslni, where his father Un«;ira and his mother Sht^ r.esided^ 
and that immediately on his birth he made known things past, present, and future. 
Hb married Loloopa, whom he found on the north of Soom'croo, in the hollow of a 
vhtu tree, and is said to luive lived as a mendicant to a great age. Being insulted* 
by the inhabitants of Bhogu-bharidarn, while engaged in religious austerities, he re- 
duced them to ashes by tire from his m^outli. 

He taught, tliat the Divine Spirit and the soul of man wei^ d^istinct ; that the for- 
mer was free from passion, but nottbe latter; that God was possessed of form, or, was 
to be seen by tlie yogee ; that he is placable, glorioin^ th(' creator, preserver, and 
the regenerator of all things ; that the univcM’se first arose from his will or com- 
mand, and tliat he infused into the system a power of '^perpetual progression ; that 
the truth of things was discoverable by the senses, by experience, com[)arison, and re- 
velation; that some material things were unchangeable, and otiiers changeable ; and 
tliat the latter pass through six changes, as birth, increase. See.; that every thing 
arose from five elements, fiie, water, &c. ; that knowledge is of five sorts, certain, 
uncertain, &c. ; that th(h e are five kinds of men : those who are governed by' their 
passions, the wrathful, the benevolent, the pious, and those who are freed from world- 
ly attacbmeiits ; that emancipation is to,be obtained by yogn, that i's,' by perfect ab- 
straction of mind.* 

* Pytliatjoras taugkt that, “ in the ptirvuf of wisdonc, Ihc utmost cfire must be taken to raise themind above 
the dominion of the passions, and tCieinfluenceofbenhible objects, and to disengage it from all corporeal impres- 
ftions,.that it may be inured to converse with itbclf, and to contempl.iiot^hings spiritnal and divine. Contem- 
plative wiadozn cannot be completely attained, without a total abstraction from the ordinary affairs of life.’’ 
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SECTION VII. 

JKunaduj 

The founder of the V^oishesliiku sciiooJ, is^to be placed in the same age with Gou* 

tnpin. According to the iiig vedu, he was a tall man, with a grey beard, his hair tied 

round his head like a turban, and his whole body withered with age and religious 

austerities. Mis falher re<;eived the name Vedn-shira, or, he who carried tho vedu 

on his* head, account of the great regard he shewed to these works. He lived as 

an anchorite upon mount N&lu: his disciple Moodgidii was a very learned ascetic, 
• • * " • 
whose posterity became so numerous, that even' to this day many branihuAs are known 

as the descendants of Moodgijlu.^ 

The Pinhuu pporaiid speaks of him as a iHost devout ascetic, living on almost in* 
visible particles of grain. * When his auster^ devotions had drawn Vislinoo from 
heaven, to ask him t*o solicit some blessing, he informed the god, tlvat he had only one 
favour to ask, which wa*^, that he might have eyes iu his feet, that he might not 
stumble on (In? road, but tluflfeven in Iiis pilgrimages, with his eyes closed, he might 
continue to meditate on Visiiiioo. 

Kunadu taught, that the visible form of God was light ; that when the desire of 
creation arose iu the divine mind, he first gave existence to water, and then to innu- 
merable worlds, floating on tiuf waters like the niiindune egg ; that in these primeval 
egg^s water was contained, on which lay V^ishnoo, and from whose naveliissued a lotos, 
ill wiiicli Bninilia was born; tliat Brnniiia, rcci-ivinsiii^^rirftions f.orntJod, created 

tlie world, first from bis mind, and then with the priiiiarj' atoms ; that spirit and ani- 

• • 

mal life were separate subsistences. • 

In his aphorisms, he first explains the nature of reli^rjon; then arranges the com- 
ponent parts of the universe; and lastly, givesa discourse on tliedivine natuie, which 

• One of Ihese deseeodantt, M«c.ra.*ee-n.isl.. u, who died ab....( l.vo l.....dred and fifty years ago, is famed as 
a poet ; ttnd to him arS attributerfl a comment «u a work ofShavutu, oae of the Meemaiigsa wriUrs, aod uiK p.c 
..rvoiTs fr.nndiMl fUKhc siotv of the llama.YUiiu. 
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heclividej into three heads, Vhat God is essentially possessed of wisdom, which, how- 
ever, does not comprise the whole of his nature, that he is the ever blessed, and in all 
his works irresistible. Emancipation from matter, he held, was connected with com- 
plete deliverance from sorrow. 


SECTION VIII. 

Vedu” Vyasu. 

Of the birth of this wonderful mad, who divided the vedii into distinct parts^ wrote 
the eighteen pooraniis, the eighteen oopu-pooranus, the Kiilkee pooraiui, the Muha- 
BhagnvutUj.the Devee-Bhaguvutu, the Ekamru poorann, the Vedantii dOrshunn, and 
founded the Vedantu.sect, an account is given by himself in the Mhhabharntu : but, 
being very indelicate, it is suppressed in this edition. Having been born on an is- 
land, or rather a sand bank of the riVer Yiimoona, he received the name Dwoi- 
payunu ; having resided in a forest oV Viidiirees, he wjki called Vadiirayiinn, and as 
he arranged the vedns, he became known by the name now commonly given to him, 
Vedii- Yyasu. It is said, that he was very tall, and of a dark complexion; that he 
wore a tyger’s skin, and that his hair, Itied round his hwiJ like a turban, was changed 
into the colour of gold by the rays of the sun. ^ By his wife Shookee he had one son, 
Siiooku-devu. * 

m 

It is said, that Vedii- Vyasu obtained his’knowledge of the ved(is and pooraniis by 
the favour of Yishnoo, without study ; that he wro^* the Shr^-Bhagiivutu from the 
instructions Narndu ; that he communicated to Poilu, one of Ins disciples, the know- 
ledge of the Kig vedii, arhl that Poilii published it to the world ; that ho commiiificated 
to Joiniinee the Samu vedii; to Voishhinpayimn, the Yiljoor vedii, and to Soornuntoo, 
a descendant of Ungira, the Ut’hiirvd v^dn ; that he taught tiie pdoVaniis, and the 
Mrihabhariitii, to Lomii hrirshhnii, who became the inUructor of his own son Sobtii; 
and that Sodtii read these works to 60,000 sages in the forest Noimisha. 

The opinions of this philosopher are to be seen in the works of the Vedantn sect. 
He taught, that the best idea we can form of God is, that he is lig^ht, or glory. At 
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the same time he maintained, that Gild was a spirit, u ithout passions, separated from 
matter; that he is pure wisdom and happiness; one without a second, everlasting;, in- 
comprehensible, uncliaiig;eable; and that, after describing all modes of existence, he 
i:s that which*is none of the-^e. 

He taught, that the univeise was formed from vacuum, air, fire, water, and earth; 
that the world, being destilute of life, was liable to dissolution ; that God himself was 
the sole possessor i)riire, aiul*lh;it one spirit pervaded the whole aniinaied creation. 

I 

Whf-ti the d^'r.ire lo produce creatures arose in the divine mind, God united to 
^liinself what is called sluiktee or eneriiv, i^* which reside three qualities, leading* to 
divine w isdcni, lo jictivitv, and to sensuality. The first thing\*r(ated was vacuum, 
from which tirose wind; from wind, fire; from fire, Avater, and from water, earth. 
All these, at thefr first rreatioii, Avere producedyn an atomic form : dividing each of 
these into four part/,, ^le creator caused to arise the first forms of things. 

He further (aught, that del^ygrance from matlfr, or return to God, was to be obtain- 
ed ill the following manner : First, tlie devotee must read the vedus : must snflerno 
desire of advant^e to mix in his ndigious services ; niust renounce every thing for- 
bidden in the sliastrii ; must render himself pure by daily duties, duties for the good 
of others, atonements, and mental worship ; must acquaint himself wiili the unpro- 
fitableness of that which is fleeting, and transitory, and (he value of that which is 
imchangeuble ; renounce all hope iu present or future rewards; govern all his mem- 
bers ; iind meditate on God in the forms by which he is rnad^ known, py the power 
of tiiese meditations, the soul will leave the body tlirobgli’the basilar suture, and as- 
cend to the h‘tti\en of Ugnee; from thence, in successmn, to various heavens, till, in 
the heaven of Vuroonn, obtaiwing a body called Ativabik i,* the devotee will ascend 
to the heaven of Bruniha, and, after a hundred years ofilrumha have expired, and 
this god isiibsorbed into the dfvine nature*, the devotee will likewise obtain the same 
blessedness. This, he affirme4) '^as the method of obtaining gradual emancipation. 


* An JKrial body. 
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Immediate emancipation to be obtained otAy by divine wisdom, which w isdom 
could not exist in the mind without wholly extinguishin«^ all consciousness of out- 
ward thing's^ by medit|lions on the one Brnmhu : that w hen this was done, the soul 
would obtain emancipation even in a bodily state. 

SECTION IX. 

Joiminee^ 

The founder of tlie M^mangsa sect, is described in the Skundn pooranii as a short 
young man, of a light complexion, wearing the dress bf a mendicant, and living at 
N^luvntri-rodolii. He was born at Dwcitn-vnii ] ; his father, Shak'itaynmi, was 
author of a Sungskri^i dictionary. His son Kritee wrote certain verses in the Devee- 
JBhagnvutu. 

Joiminee taught, that God was ho be worshipped ouly in the incantalions of the 
vediis ; that the vediis were uncreated, and contained in themselves the proofs of their 
own divinity, the very words of which were unchangeable. His reasonings on the 
nature of material things were similar to those of G^utnmn; he insisted Uiat truth 
Was capable of (he clearest demonstration, without the possibility of mistake. He 
taught, that creation, preservation, and destruction, ‘were regulated by tlie merit 
and demerit of v^orks ; but rejected the doctrine of the total destruction of the uni- 
verse. He maintained, that the images oftliqgods, wore not real representations of 
these beings, but only given to assist the mind of vlte worshipper; that the mere 
forms of worship had neither merit nor demerit in them ; and that the promises of 
the shastrn tA persons vtho presented so many oflerings, so many prayers, <&c.‘ were 
only given as allurements to^duty. 

He directed the person who sought final emancipafion, to cherish a firm belief in 
the veciH, a> well as, persuasion of the I)enefit 8 of religion, and (he desire o being en- 
gaged 111 the service of (he godsf and then, by entering upon the duties cf religion, 
and, 1 m degrees, ascending throuLh the states ofa student, a secular, and a hermit, 
he should obtain absorption in Bnimhu. 
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SECTION X. 

Nar&dil. 

The Vriban-narudeeja and the Pudmfi pooranus mention this philosopher, the son 
of Bronfha, as having been born in the Pddma knlph. The Shriie Bhaguviitti sa^s, 
that on his appearance in the next, or the Vnrahu khlpri, he was born of a female 
slave ; that his complexion was a light brown ; that he went nearly naked ; that he wore 
the mark of the sect of Vishaoft on*his forehead, and had tlie nr-me of the same deity 
imprintedon his arm; that he rode on the pedal with which the li indoos cleanse their 
rice from the.husk, playing on his flute; that lie lived in a hermitage near the river 
Ynmoona ; and had among his disciples the 60,000 bramhfnis mentioned in several 
pooranus as being the size of a person's thumb. 

t 

This philosopher tai^gbt, that future happiness was to be obtained by reliance on a 
religious guide; by sipging the praises of God;^ and by yogn, or abhiraclion# He con- 
sidered the worshif^ of God in the material forms he assumes as leading to gradual 
emancipation ; ceremonies as leading to happiness in the form and presence of God ; 
and yoga, or meditation on Clod considered as separated from matter, as leading to 
entire absorptipn. 

He is said to have been the author of a law treatise; of the Narudecyu pooranu; 
of a work pn sacred places* the resort^ of pilgrims; of another called Punchu-ratru, 
and of another on music. ' 


SECTION XI. 

Mureechee, 

$ 

This sage, according to the Shree-bhaguvnto, was born in the heaven of Bi iimha : 
the Kopila pooranu describes him as an old man, in the habit of a mendicant, and 
says, th^)t he lived as an anchorite at Bfaudrashvw^vdrsho, where he had two sons, 
Kushyopo and Poumamasu. 

f “ Next to numbln, music had the chief place lo the preparatory exercises of the Pythagorean school, by 
of which the laiad was to* be raised Move thedofflioioa of (he passions, and inured to coatcmplatiuii,” 

D d 
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Th^ (Wtriiies Rfbreicbee were Bimifar to those of the vedantu sect.— He 

had 10,000 disciples, amon^ whom was Kashu-krishnu, the writer of a Srmgsskritui 
grammar, and of the Vtshishta-Dwbitnvadu, a work on natural philosophy. MorSe-. 
chee himself wrote a law treatise, and another on religious services, 

SECTION XII. 

PoolUsiyu* 

A tall dark man, in the habit of k mendicant; whom the Hindoo writers call the 
son of Qruniha. He was married to Hiuirblioo, and^had seven sons, who became 
seven celebrated sages.* Vishwusliruva,one of the sons of this sage, was the father of 
Ravunu, and other g^nts, the heroes of the Kamayiinn. Poolnstyii is said to have 
spent his days in devotion atKedaru, a place near Hinialuyn. His opinions were, in 
almost all points, like those of the NnyAyiku sect ; but he admitted^ respecting God, 
that all the varying opinions of the philosophers might be riglil.t He was one of the 
gmritee writers ; an astronomical work is also mentioned as his, and the origin of the 
ceremonies called vrutu is ascribed to him» 

f 

SECTION XIII. 

Pooluhil. 

The Brumhandu pooranu describes this s?ge, produced from the mind of Brnmlia, 
as a tall aged man, iu the dress of a mendicant. Bj? his wife Ghtec; he had two 
sons, Vur%{jn<i and Srihisluioo. To the first is ascribed the custom of preserving 
the sacred fire from the t^ine of marriage; and to the last, the origin of tliose'relif^ious 
austerities performed bj' } 6gees amidst all the inclemencies of the seasons. While 
Suhishnoo was one day at his devotions, an atheist coming to him, .requested to be 
informed in what emancipation consisted ; the sage, after a little hesitation, declared, 

* The Hindoos have seven other wise men, viz. Mur5echee, Utree, Uogira, Poo)fih&, Kr&too, VQshibbt'hu, 
and IhiB Pooiabt^ ii, who are pronounced to cqnal to Brhmba. Ilasethis any agreement with the seven wise 
men of Greece? . 

+ This is something like Socraless » A wise nan will worship (he gods according, to (be instilntions of (be 
slate to which lie belongs.” Or, perhaps, rather more like Epicurus, who, aepordiog to a fragment of bis found 
in Herculaneum, s.iys, the gods being described as good and benerK'fnt,[headvi 9 es us} to bQpoiir them with such 
fncrifices: butfor himseV. be has made no vows to the gods, thinking it a folly for one, who has no distinct roncep- 
lions respecting them, to give himself trouble on their account; and reg^irdiog them with silent veneration only.*' 
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that emancipation was not an object of the senses, ancUthat, as he would believe no* 
thing but what could be exhibited to the senses, he must return as he came* The 
unbeliever still urging him to give a more explicit answer, Snhishnoo directed him 
to shave. hi§ head, to cover his body with ashes, and give loose to all his passions, 
telling him, that this was emancipation. Whether the sage gave this reply in mu- 
cejrity or in Jest, it is a fact, that his sober opinions were equally licentious : he 
maintained, that supreme happiness was to be found in women, wine, and the luxu- 
ries of diet or, as fhe learned brarahhn who collected these facts from the poora- 
ims would^ have it, in that fixedness of thought, and that sensation of pleasure, pro- 
duced by these indulgences, 'especially wine. Many of his opinions were similar to 
those of the vedautu school; he did not believe, that God was possessed of passions; 
such an opinion, he said, was founded upon ignorance; for, tli® man who was himself 
free from the influence of the passions, attributed none to God. Pooluhu lived as a 
hermit on mount, Miindurn, where he had 10, *600 disciples, the most eminent of whom 
was Pilipinju, who made known the formulas for conducting sacrifices. ToJPooluho 
is ascribed one of Ae smritees.t 


SECTION \iv. 

Vushishthu. 

The Shree-bhaguvutfi mentions a birth of this celebrated pliilosoplier in the sulyu- 
yoogn, in the heaven of Brnmha, fi'iom whose mind he was born, and the Kaliku 
poorann gives an account of another birth in the Pndmu kulpfi, when his lather’s 
name was Mitra-vuroonu, and his mother’s Koombhn.J The Ramayiinuhientions him 
as pnest to the kings of the race of the sun for many jige«, The description given of 
him, is that of an ascetic, with a long grey beard, having his hair, yellow as saffron, 
tied round hisVead like a turban. He is ^aid to have lived as*«nn ascetic on mount 
Himal iy li ; but, according to the Tilntrns, in what the Hindoos call Great China. In 

* “ Thai pleasure is the first good, said Epicurus^** appears from the iof linhii«m 'vhich every animal, from 
its birth, distftovers to pursue pleasure and avoid pain.” • 

+ This is another proof that the vedris^aud the guiritccs must have been written in one age, for P^liihu is said 
|o have been the son of^rumhn. 

t This is the name of a watcr*pan, in which this sage was born; but the story istoo indelicate to be publi bed, 

Dd2 
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Lis first birthj he was marriea to Sundhya, the daughter of Bromha, whose chastity 
her father attempted to violate; and, in the next birth, to Oorja. By the first mar- 
riage, he had several son», the eldest of whom wiis Shfiktree; and by the next he had 
the seven rishees, who have been deified, and are said to be employed in chanting the 
vedus in the heaven assigned to them. These seven sagcs are worshipped at the 
festival of Shusht’h®, and at the sacrifice called Swiiryagfi ; and a drink- ofiering is 
poured out to them at the Maghn bathing festival ; their nanies are Chitra-k6too, 
Swhrochee, Viruja, Mitrfi, Oorookrumii, Vahooidamii, and Dyootiman. 

This philosopher taught, in substance, the doctrines of the Vedanta school: that 
God was the soul of the world ; that he was sentient, while ali beside him was inani- < 
mate ;* incapable of cHt(oge, while every thing else was constantly changing ; was alone 
everlasting; undiscoverable; indescribable; incapable of increase or diminution, and 
indestructible. He further taught, that'the universe was produced by the union of the 
divine spirit with matter;! that in this union the quality of dprkness prevailed, and 
hence arose the desire of giving birth to creatures ; that the first t'bing in creation was 
space from which arose air ; from aj|.r, fire ; from fire, water, and from water, mat- 
ter. Each of ^lese five elements contained equally the three qualities which per- 
vade all things' (the sotto, roju, and tumii goonfe).^ Fro/n the first quality, in space, 

• “ Pytlmgoras appear! fohuvt? taught, that God was the univenal mind diffaaed through alUhlngs, the source 

afall animal life } the proper and iostriosic cause of all motion.” 

« 

+ “ Through the whole dialogneoftheTiiateus, Plato luppWstwo eternal and independent canses of all things: 
one, that by vYhich nil things are made, which is God % the other, (haf/rem which all things are made, which is 
matter.* ^ 

t “ Empedocles, the discipri* of IJythagoras, taught, that in the formation of the world, aether was firtd secre- 
ted from chaoif ; (hen, 6re j then, earth ; *by the agitation of which were produced water and air,” 

V 

^ Cicero, PYplainingllte doctrines of Plato, says, « When that principle which wc call qudility is moved, and 
acts upon maitcr, it undergoes an rniire change, andfthen forms nre produced, from which arise the diversified 
And coherent s'siem of the universe.** It was also a doctrine of Plato, that there is in matter a necessary, but 
blind and lefractoi y force j and that hence arises a propensity in matter to disorder and deformity, which is the 
caule of all the imperfection which appears in the works of God, and thg origin of evil. On Ihissubject, Plato 
writei with wonderful obscurity : hut, as far as we are able to trace his conceptions, be appears to*liave thought, 
fliat matter, from its nature, resists the will of the supreme artificer, so that he cannot perfectly execute his de- 
signs, and that this is the cause of the mixture of good and evil which ts found in the material world. “ It can- 
W6t he,*’ says be, that evil should be destroyed, for there must always be something contrary to good s” and 
again, ** God wills, os far at it fOtribUt every thiof good, and nolhing evil.” Wbnt propac^ there is in matter, 

which 
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arose the power of hearings ; from t fie same quality in ^ir, arose feelintf ; ip fire, the 
sight; in water, taste; in matter, sineU. The whole of the five elements gave birth 
to the power of thought and decision. From the second quality in space, arose 
speech ; froth the same quality in air^ arose the power of the hands ; Jn light, that 
of the feet ; in water, tint of generation ; and in matter, that of expulsion. From this 
qUhlity in the whole of the five elements arose the power of the five breaths, or air 
received into and emitted from the body. The five senses, the five organs of acti- 
on, the five breaths, with milid* and the understanding, form the embryo body. A 
particu1ar*conibination of these, forms the body in its perfect state, and in this body 
all the pleasures of life are enjoyed, and its sorrows endured. The soul, as part 
of God, cannot suffer, bor be affected by the body ; as a chrystal may receive on its 
surface the shadow of the colours from a flower, while it undergoes no change, but 
remains clear and unspotted as before. 

» • 

He taught men to ^ek fulure happiness in the following order : first, to purify the 
mind by religious ceremonies ; then to renounce ceremonies, audf seek a learned man 
to instruct them in the austerities called yogn^ in which the disciple must rigidly per- 
severe till bis mind shall be wholly absorbed in God, and he shall become so assimi' 

m 

lated to the dehy, as that he shall b^old no difference between himself and God.* 
This is the commencement of emancipation, which is consummated at death, byhis 
absorption into the divine nature. In another place, Vhsliisht’hn says, future hap- 
piness consists in being absorbed into’ that God who is a sea of Joy. 

This sage is said to have had 10,000 disciples. He wrpte a law treatise known 
by his name; as well as the Yogu-Vashisht’hu Rametyonu, and a Tuntru called 
Bhavu-nirnuyn, 

which oppoies the wiie and benevolent Intentions of the, firit inte1ii|{;ence, oor philosopher has not clearly ex- 
plained , btti he speak* of' it as '‘an innate propensity” to disorders and says, “ that before nature was adorned 
with its present beautiful forms, it was inclined to confusion and deformity, and that from this habitude arise* all 
the evil whi*h happens la the world.’'^lt is not improbable, that the three goonSs will explain what appears so 
obscure in Plato. 

• Is it not thu seVinent which it intended in the celebrated maxim ascribed to Apollo, ftnew thysd/.”, 
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SECTION XV. 

Bhrigoo. 

The description of the person of this sage is given in several pooranus : he is said 
to have been tall, of a light brown complexion, with silver locks, wearing the beard 
of a goat,^ a shred of cloth only round his loins, and holding in his hands a pilgrim’s 
staff and a beggar’s dish.t He was born in the heaven of Brumha, from the skin 
of this god ; and in another age, as the son of the god Viiroonn, at Ai^ a-vurttn.iBy 
his wifeKliyatee, he had three sons Dhata, Vidhata, and Bharguvu, and a daughter,^ 
ShrSe* He dwelt on^aount MundurS, where he taught, that the soul and life were 
distinct;:!: that space, time, the vedus, &c. were uncreated; that proofs of the reality 
of things were derived from sight, conjuncture, comparison, sound, and the evidence 
of the egnses; that error was not real, but arose out 6f previous impressions res- 
pecting realities ; that knowledge was of two kinds, universal, jftid that which arose 
from reflection. Of God, he taught, that he was not without form, but that none 
of the five primary elements contributed to his form ? he maintained the necessity 
both ofeeretndniesjand of the true knowledgeiof God, to obtain emancipation. God, 
he said, created the world as an emanation of his will; and formed creatures ac- 
cording to the eternal destiny connected with their meritorious or evil conduct. 
The man who has, in successive births, suffered all the demerit of sin, and secured 
the true knowledge of Brumhu, will obtain emancipation. 

To him is ascribed a law^trea^lise, and one of the sakhas, or parts, of the rig vedii. 
He is said to^have had 12,00d disciples, among whom was Nfichikcta^, yho embraced 
the opinions of Shandilyu^ disregarding the interdictions of the cast respecting food. 

* ShivB nave him (his beard from (he hejid of a goaf which had been snerifired king Diikshri, at fhe hume 
lime that Daksbu, restored to life, obtainedcHie head of the goat. 

< 

+ “Diogenes norea eonr‘>e cloak; carried n wallet and a staff; made the porches and other public places is 
babitanou ; aod depended upon casu il contributions for his dail^ bread.’’ 

t “ Py^hagora? taught, that the soul was composed of two parts, Vhe rational which isa portion of the soul of 
Ike world, seated in iht^bra ti; and the irrational, nhich includes (he passions, and b seated in the heart.” 
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SECTION XVI. 

Viihusputee. 

To thift philosopher ar^ attributed several lifw works, and one or two others Oh the 
fiouddhh doctrines. He is described, in the Skondii poorann, as ofa-yellow com- 
plexion, and well dressed, not having assumed the garb of a mendicant. Himalaya 
is mentioned as his birth-plac#, and the celebrated Ung:ira as his father ; his mother's 
name was ^hruddha, and his wife's Tara. 

Vrihuspntee lived as^in anchorite in Jlavrntu. He laught the doctrAie of the di- 
vine unity, in connexion with a plurality ofgods ; likewise tliat^rod was light; invisi- 
ble; from everlasting, while every thingelse had a derived existence; that God was 
the source of all life, and was wisdom itself;**’ that from ten primary elements every 
thing first arose, one of which, lividya, was uncreated the nine others were/natter, 
water, fire, air, vacu^^m, time, space, life, and the soul including tfie understanding; 
that the way to final happiness was through the purification of the mind by religious 
ceremonies ; by knowledge obtained from a religious guide ; which knowledge, he said, 
would lead a migi to happiness according* to his idea of God: if he worshipped God 
as a visible being, he would attain happiness by degrees, but if as invisible, he would 
be absorbed in Brumhu; which absorpti 9 n would immediately succeed the removal 
of nvidya.t 

j 

He. taught, that the desire of producing beings having arisenjn the divine mind, (iod 
united* to himself uvidya, aft^r which he gave existenaetftjvacuuni, from which arose 

air ; from air,. fire ; from fire, water ; and from water, 6arth : from these the whole 

• « 

material system. 

Among the disciples of Vrvhfisphtec, jn additiop to all the gods, was Scim^kn, 
Ved i-gnrbfiiT, and others'. 

♦ This word, fhon^h generally means incorrert knowlcdijc, must here be iindcrslood as referring to in- 
animate matter. liAatier, according to Plajo, is an eternal riud infinite priiicipte.” 

f Here this term o^t be confined to its pnmary bignificatiou, or error. 
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SECTION XVII. 

Vngira, 

Tlie Yogn- Vashisht^ho Ramayunu describes this pb^Jilosopher, whose hair and beard 
had become grey, as very majestic in his person ; he wore a shred of cloth only round 
his loins; in one hand he carried a pilgrinrs staff, and in the other a beggar’s dish. 
His father’s name was Ooroo ; his mother was the dpu^ghter of Ugnee. Ungira had 
three wives, by whom he had four daughters and many sons : two of whom, Vrilius- 
potee and Angirusa became famous. * 

r 

C 

Ungira lived as anjiermit on mount Shothshringu, and taught, that the vediis ex* 
isted from everlasting, and were not delivered by Yishnoo ; that Vishnoo only chant- 
ed them; that nothing was to be found in the vedu but the nature of meritorious 
works‘s that space, &c. were uncreated ; that animal Kfe and the soul were distinct; 
that God was posl^essed of a visible shape; that he created tlirf world according to 
his own will ; that future happiness was to be obtained by abstraction of mind ; and 
that it consisted in deliverance from all sorrow. Yavulee, Jurntkaroo, and others, 
became the disciples of this philosopher. , Qngira was the author of a law treatise 
known by bis name, and still extant. 

8ECT10N*XVIII. 

Utree, 

In the pooranas, this philosopher, the son of Brnmba, is described as a very old 
man, in the dress of an ascetic. Datto, Doorvasu, and Chundrn, his three sons, were 
born on mount Rikshd, where he practiced religious austerities, and* abstained from 
breathing one hundred years. The opinions of this sage were the same as those of 
the v^dantu philosophers. To^him is at^ibuted one/>f the sniritees, and a comment 
on one of the oopunishadb of the v^dus. 
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SECTION XIX. 

Prucheta. 

Ten persons of this Jiame are mentioned bi (be pooraniis : tbc sage now before us 
is described as tail, of a light complexion, wearing the dress and ornumenls of u king. 
His father, Pracheetw-varhee, is said to have been an eminent sage and monarch of 
the sutya-joogfi. 

i 

A work known by the name of this sage is placed among the smrite^s* His phi- 
losophical opinions were similar to those of the vedantn school. 


SECT40*)j XX. 

I 

Duksktl» 

This person, another of the progenitors of mankind, is mentioned as the writer of 
a law treatise. The Muhabhiiriitn thatihe was tall in stature, of a yellow com- 
plexion, and very athletic; that he^wore a crest on his head, rings*in his ears, and 
was dressed like the llinddos at the pre.senf day. The same work says, that when 
Brnmha commenced the work of creation, in the phdmn kiilpii, D 'k^hii was pro- 
duced from the great toe ufhis rigljtJ’ool; at his birth in the vitrahn kiilpii, his fa-, 
tiler's name was PiiicluMa. J) ksliu lived as an anchorite on mount Vrindlifi, and 
by his first wife, had five ihonsand sons, the eldest of whom was II ii*ynshwn; and, 
sixteei/daughters, one of whom, SatS, was afterv\;ard^ married to the god Shiva, 
He had a thousarnl sons and sixty daugliters by his n<?xt wife. Medlmsri, Man* 
dhvyu, CbbhftkMin, and many others, wer.0 his disciples. Mcdhhsu is said, in the 
Markundeyii poorana, to have related the history of the eight niunoos to king Soo- 

riit’hu, and to Snmadhee, a yoishyti. 

■ 

Dukshu denied that the gods appeared in human shape, and affirmed, that worship 
was only to be paid to tVe formjilus which contaiued their names; that space, time, 

£ e 
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.the v6da, &c. were uncreated ; that the Being who was everlastingly happy, was 
God; and that the way to obtain emancipation was, to perform the duties prescribed 
in the sliastrus. He considered creation as having arisen at the command of God, 
uniting every thing by an^nseparable connection with the foreseen merit or deme« 
rit of creatures; and that when tire appointed periods of enjoying the fruit of meri- 
torious works, or of suffering for those of demerit, have expired, the soul will obtain 
emancipation. 


SECTION XXI. 

Shuiatitpu. 

The Skundu pooranu describes this sage as a middle aged ascetic : in the Markon- 
dcyii pooranu he is said to have rcared.-thosc birds which related to Jnynminee the 
stories recorded in the Chanda, a woi^ on the wars ofDftorga and the giants. He 
taught, that God was possessed of form, though invisible to mortals; that the candi- 
date for future bliss must first perceive the necessity of religion ; then learn it from 
revelation ; then bring his mind to be absorbed in devotion: renounce the indulffence 
of the passions ; tontinue incessantly to meditnl&upon the divine natmp, to celebrate 
the praises of the deity, and to liSten to others thus employed. Future happiness he 
considered as including absorption into the universal soul. 


One of the smrilees, and a work called Kiirnah-vivekfi, were written by this philo- 
sopher. The^attcr work attributes the origin of diseases to sins committed in ^he 
' ' * « 
present or preceding births ; ^tescribes their symptoms, and the meritorious works by 

which they may be removec 


SECTION XXII. 

D6vul&. 

This is another of the smritce writers : his parents, l*rdtyoo8hri,and Nuddula, ac- 
cording to the Padmu pooi-anu, lived at Uvnntee. Ukiyulii resided as a mendicant at 
Huree-dwarO} wherA Karksheevana and others were his disciples. 
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D^voln worshipped God in the fornnilas of the vedfl ; he believed that the v^du was 
from eternity, and contained in itself the proofs of its own divinity; that the world 
was eternal, needing neither creator, preserver, nor destroyer ; that, except God, all 
existences were subject to joy and sorrow, as the fruit of actions ; that works of merit 

# ^ ij'’ » 

or demerit in one birtlrnaturally gave rise to virtue or vice in the next, as the seeds 
of a tree give rise to future trees; that future happiness was to be obtained through 
the merit of works ; and that this happiness consisted in the everlasting extinction both 
of joy and sorrow. 


SECTION XXII I. 

Lomushu. 

In tlie Ekamni pooran(\ aacl the Yogn-vashjsht’hii Ramayunu, this philosopher is 
described as a iallf^lftiry, and aged man, of a dark complexion, dressed iuihe habit 
of a mendicant. He was born at Sourashtrii,^ where his father PoolQhii lived; and 
had his hermitage at Chund^ii-shekurn ; his wife’s name was Oorjusniutcev 

This philosopher’s opinibns were almost the sam^ as those of the vedantu sect. 
He wrote a law treatise, and three other works, Muha-priist’banu-Nirnuyn, Oopa- 
Runa-Nirnuyn, and Yogn-yadu. 


SKCTION XXIV. 

SumhurUu 

» 

Is mentioned as an old man, of a complexion rather fair, dressed as an ascetic. The 
Yogu-Vashisht’hii Ramayunii says, that he was born at Benares ; that Lomushu was 
his father, and that he once cursed a celestial courtezan sent by the gods to interrupt 
his devoUons. He maintained the opkiions of tjie Mctmahgsa school, and, beside 
one of the smritees^ wrote a coniDilation from certain works on astronomy. 


Sura(. 

E e 2 
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SECTION XXV. 
jlpHslambu. 

This philosopher, born at Koniuln, is described in the pooranns as a younjf man, 
dressed like a mendicant, with a tjger’.s skin thrown over his shoulders. He con- 
tinued in the practice of religious austerities at Kedaru in a posture so immoveable, 
that the birds built their nests in his hair. At length he transferred the merit of his 
devotions to a child, restored it to health, and then pursued tl^ese austerities for 2000 
years longer. , 

He followed the opinions of riituiijulee; and is said to have been the author of one 
of the smritees, and of a comment on tlw> formulas of the vedfi. 

SECTION XXVT. 

Boudhai/&nu, 

The Yogri-Vashifilit'liu Ilainaj'rinr?,an(l (lie Mutsyn poof anfi, describe this sage, llie 
son of Brmiiha, and born in (he heaven called Suljh-Jokii, as a very aged man, in the 
dress of a mendicant. By his wife PoorhndhrSe he had several children, Medhatit’hee, 
Suvuiui, and V^tee-hotru, &c. He lived in Jlavritn,, the countiy which surrounds 
Soomeroo. 

« «’ 

This philosopher taught, that the soul was subject to joy or sorrow, according to its 
actions, but that God was not so; that though some things might retdiu their forms 
during a very long period, that God alone was unchangeable; that actions arising 
out of the quality of darkness, led to misery ; that ceremonies led to happinci'S in the 
heavens of the gods, and that divine knowledge led to emancipation. To this sage 
are ascribed a law treatise known bv bis name ; and the .division of some narts of the 
v^db into chapters. 
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SECTION 3j^XVlI. 

Pilamuhil. 

The Pndmii-pooranfi tlescribes this philosopher as a hump-backed young man, in 
the garb of a mendicant, having a dark scar on his right arm; born at Gourecshikhru; 

v» 

his father’s name VediVi^rirbhu : his mother’s Umbalika, his wife’s Mishnik^shu : res- 
pecting the fatlier it is related, that he received his learning from Indrn, for protect- 
ing the cattle of his spii itual^uideat the risk of his own life, and that his son Vrihu- 
drut’hii read t^ie vedns while in the womb. Pitamuhn lived at KoorooskhtJtrn, near 
five pools filled w ith the blood of the kshntrij'us whom Phrnshooramu had killed in 
battle, and where Puncliutupa, a bramhiin, ofiered his own head as a burnt oflering 
to Bi umha*. 

t * 

• • 

Pitamrihn worshi-yi^nl the formulas of the v cdiis as God J he ta.ught that Ae world 
was eternal; that the fate of all mankind was regulated by works ; that the gods 
were destitute of form ; or ijssumed forms only for the sake of being worshipped : 
that time and space, were, like God, ^eternal; that the quality oftnUh existed in all 
creatures; that creatures wdre formed according to tfie merit ordemerh ofprevious 
works. Future happiness, he said, was to be secured by practising the duties of the 
three sects, the soivyus, the shaktus and* the voishnnvns. He had 15,000 disciples, 
the chief of whom was Nnchik^da, respecting whom it is fabled, that wliile ofl’ering 
a sacrifice, lire ascended from Jiis skull, when lirinnha promised him, that he should 
alwaj^s llave his food without seeking it ; and that he shauld uiiderstancl the language 
of irrational animals, and be able to do whatever he |deased. 

SECTION %XXV11I. 

Ugfistj/U, 

The following notices of thjs sage have been extracted from the Mutsynand PuJ- 
mii pooranus, where he is described as middle aged, and corpulent; wearing a ty- 
ger’s skin, and other parts oftlje dress of an ascetic. 
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Thr66 remarkable stories are related of this philosopher : he once drank up the 
sea of milk^ iu order to assist the gods in destroying two giants who had taken refuge 
there. On another occasion^ he devoured Vatapee, a giant in the form of a sheep, 
and destroyed another narhed llwulu. The third story is thus told : mount Vindhyd 
growing to such a height as to hide the sun from a part of (he world, the gods soli* 

V/ , 

cited Uguslyu to bring down its pride, and he, to oblige them, and promote the good 
of mankind, proceeded towards the mountain ; which, at his.approach, fell flat on 
the plain (as a disciple prostrates hiipself before his spfrit ual guide) when the sage, 
Without granting it permission to rise, retired; and not returning, the moilntain con- 
tinues prostrate to this day. 

4 

Ugustyu’s first birth,* when he was known by the name Diirhagnce, is placed in 
the vnrahii knlph, in the tretn yoogu ; his father Poolustyii lived at Oojjnyin^. lie 
was again born, in the same water-pan with Vushisht’hn;* and, in afolluwing sii^yii 
yoogn, iif the pudmakrilp"!, his father’s name was Mitra-Vurowu, He married 
Lopamoodra; his hermitage was first at Kashee, and iheii near a pool nainod after 
the god Karlikeyn at Ganga-saguru. 

This sage taught the continuaj necessity of works; also that time, regions, space, 
the human soul, and the vcdiis, were from eternity ; lliat truth was discoverable by 
the senses, by inference, comparison, revelaiiroii, and through the unavoidable conse" 
quoiices resulting from facts; that God, when the active and passive poWers were 
united, was po^jsessed of form, which union Ugnstyh compared to the bean, composed 
of two parts covered with the husk ; that God creates, preserves and destroys, ^aiid 
will exist alone after the dissolution of all things ; that he guides the hearts of men, 
and watches over them awake or asleep. To obtain God, or absorptivu, he directed 

t 

the disciple to perform the appointed cerepioiiies for subduing the passions ; to listen 

to discourses on the divine nature; to fix the mind unwaveringly on God ; to purify 

» 

the body by incantations and partitnlar cerefiuonies ; anti to persuade himself, that 
he and the deify were one. Heaven, he said, consisted in being entirely and for 
• ever happy. 


* See note to page 935, 
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In creation, he said, the active power directed the passive, whon the latter sur- 
rounded the universe with a shell, like that wliich incloses the seven different ingre- 
dients which compose an egg. From a water-lily growing from the navel of the 
active power,* while asleep, sprang the god Brumha, who*soon peopled the earth, 
first, by beings issuing from his mind, and then by others from natural generation. 
Brumha divided his body into two p.irts, male and female ; the former called Swayflm- 

bhoovii, and the latter Shiitu-roopa. 

. • 

Ugiistyu had manyidisciples^: the most distinguished were Kooshikh, Koushikh, 

and KannayumV. He was the author of the Ugustyu-siinghita, and of two small works 

* * • 

on the pooranus. 


SECTION XXl^k. 

KUshf/upU* 

Particulars respecting this philosopher are found in the MuhabharntG, the Shree- 
bhaguvStn, and the Podui-i poiy ann. In the latter workj he is described as an old 
man, in the dress of a religion.? mendicant^ and is mentioned as one of the progenitors 
of mankind. His father was tlie celebrated Miin^chec/ who married Kiilu; the place 
of his birth Keddrn, and his liermitage was at the base of mount Himalnjo, His 
wives were Uditee, Vinuta, Kudroo, Dupoo, Kasht’lia, Kak^, Sh^dnee, Shookee, and 

Monoo. lie gave birth to man? gods, giants, birds, serpents, beasts, and men. 

« 

Kusfiy-pu taught, that God >vas from everlasting that 1^^ world was subject to 
perpetual change, and the human body to alternkte joy and grief; that the earth was 
formed from five elemeiiis ; that there lielonged to it birth, existence, growth, age, 
decay, and destruction; that man had six passions, desire, anger, zeal, covetous- 
ness, insensibility, and pride ; yial God gaA^e the vedus ; that Iwe was the creator, the 
enjoy er, and the destroyer ; that (Jod was independent of all, and that all was subject 
to him ; that he was possessed df form; that the way to obtain final happiness was 
by works of merit, and by xlivine Ijnowledge, which knowledge, when perfected, led 
to emancipation*; that the earth af ose from the union of the active and passive princi- 
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pies in nature; that Brnmha was first created, who then gave birth to the rest; and 
that final happiness consisted in the absence o f all sorro w.—Kashynpn is said to have 
written a law treatise, and another on the virtues of the holy place K^dard. 


SECTION XXX. 

Paruskurtt 

Is described as a young man, of middle stature, of a ctark brown complexion, cover- 
ed with ashes, wearing a tyger’s skin, having a pilgijim’s staff in one hand, and a 
mendicant’s disli in the other. He was born at Jalnndhiirn, and resided at lluri- 
dwara; his father's name was Boudhayutui, and his mother s Koohoo. He taught^ 
in general, the same doctrines as Ungira. Bibhandnkii was one of his disciples. 


SECTION XXXL 


Hareetu 

Was born at Yoga-gandharfi. His father, Cbynvrmr^ is mentioned in the pooranus 
as cui^^rtg Indrn, and compelling-the gods lo^partake of a feast given by Ushwinee 
^^Mstf^oomarn, the two physicians of the gods, who wtVe of the yoidyn cast. 

He taught his disciples,* that God and all^tho inferiar deities existed only in the 
prayers of the vcda, and had no bodily shape; tliat4he world was eternal, that men 
were placedrin the world according to their merits or demerits in former births ; 
that the vedTis were Without beginning, and contained in lliomselves the prbofs of 
their divinity; that all beings*, from«Brimha down to the smallest insect, constantly 
reaped what they had sown in former births ; that future happinfes’s was obtained 
first by works, and then by wisdom; that emancipafion consisted in the enjoyment 
of uninterrupted happiness. 

t 

^ Mposkoondu, one of HareetiV|i disciples, substituted for the worship of images, 
v^dvi, and was employed day and night in reciting Ihe verses of these 
. ' Harectu^wrote a law treatise still known by his name. 
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SECTION XXXII. 

Vishnoo. 

This philosopher, says the Piidma poorano^ was very thin, of a dark brown com* 
plexion, and wore a large clotted turban of his own hair. He was born at Ekamr&> 
kanunu, a sacred place on the borders of Orissa, but lived as an anchorite at Kamh* 
giree. Boudhayunu, his father, was the author of the Toitireeyuku oopunishud, &c. j 
his mother’s name was Munoruma. Vishnoo ’s son, Kuhoru, wrote the Madhyundina 
shakha ofthe ytijoorii vddo., 

' w * 

Vishnoo taught, that the vedS was uncreated; that works previously performed in- 
fluenced the birth, as well as the present and future destiny of men ; that space, time, 
&c* were 'eternal ; that the supreme cause, existed like the seed of the cicer arecti- 
nuhi, ill which the tv^o parts made one seed, and which represented the active and 
passive powers ofjiffture; that young persons should study the v6da; next^embrace 
a secular life, and discharge its duties ; then retire to a forest, and practise the du- 
ties of a hermit ; and that fr/>m thence they would ascend to future happiness, which 
consisted in an eternal cessation from evil. His other opinions agree, in substance, 
with those of Vedd-vyasu. * Vamu-devu, a shoivya, often mentioned in the pooranus 
as an ascetic of great parts, was one of Vishnoo’s disciples. — Vishnoo wrote one of the 
smritees distinguished by his name, a/iJalso a work on Pooshkuru, a place to which 
pilgrims res 


SECTION XXXllI. . 

KalyayUnu. 

The following particulars respecting this sage, the son ofKriitoo, born near Soo- 
meroo, have been collected jrom the Yo«;a-va8hisht’hriRamayiind, the Nuadikeahwu- 
rn, and the Vurahupooraiiu. The latter work describes Wm as a very old man, in the 
dress of an ascetic, with higU shoulders, very long arms, and a broad chest. He was 
born when bis mother Vedu-vi^ee had only attained her twelfth year* KatyayunS 

P f 
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married SiidhurminSe, and d>velt on mount MiinAuru^ near the sea of milk* Here he 
taught, that the vedu was eternal, as well as air, space, and lime; that nothing was 
certain but exisleiue and non-existence ; that the reality of things was discoverable 
by the senses, l)y inference, by comparison, by scuind, and by the necessi^ty of things; 
that tlie destiny of all intelligences was regulated by the met it or demerit of works; 
that in the union of spirit and matter God existed in unity ; tliat future urunixed abd 
eternal happinesswas to be obtained by discharging the duties of eillier of the three 
states assigned to men, that ofa sludeiit, a secular, or » hermit. .Among oilier dis- 
ciples of Katyayunu, the names of Vibhabusoo and Shringu-verfi are mentioned. 

This philosopher wrote a linv treatise which bears his na*me ; also the Gouree- « 
shikJuini-malialiiiu, an iliustration of Paninee’s grammar, and an Explanation ot the 
Swngskj ilfj roots, 

SECTiolsr xx\iv. 

Shunlhu, 

Was born in Noimishu forest: his father’s name w^asToobihn. I5y his w'ife Prii- 
mudbnra, he bad a son, Ootut’hyu. He is described in (he Briimlmiul^i pooninfi as of 
a yellow complexion, wearing a^'deer’s skin thrown over his back, and twisted reeds 
instead ofa garment round his loins. 

Shunkliu taught, that emancipation was to oe ooiameo i>y worKs oi merit, wan llie 
true knowledge of Bi iiiiihu ; that (Jod gave existence to things by an act of Ijis wiH ; 
that Brnrnlia was born fro n. tin- navel of Vishnoo; that from the wax of the ears of 
Vishnoo two giants arose, wlio'died soon after their birth ; that from the flesh of these 
giants the earth was created; that Brumha next caused creatures to spring from his 
mind, and afterwards gave birth to them by^mtural generation. Next, he created, 
or rather defined, sin and holiness ; and, being regulalejl by these, finished the work 
of creation. I find the nasnes oftwo of Shiinkhu’s disciples, Kuhoru and Dotnnkn, 
mentioned as having written on the Hindoo law. One of the snaritees bears the 
name of this philosopher. 
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SECTION xxx\r. 

Likhilii. 

This philosopher is sffid by the Pndmn-poorana to have been born at Ooftnru-koo-, 
roo, from which work we learn, that his father’s name was Javalee, and liis mother’s 
Ulumbooslia ; that he \va8 tall, and of a dark complexion ; tlial he Covered his body 
witfi ashes, and wore over hi^ loins a tyi;^ei*’s skin, lie performed liis devotions as a 
upon' M .ndnrn, the mountain used by the gods and giants in cliurning the sea, 

* lie taught, tliat future happiness wns to I e obtained by divine wisdom, assisted 
by the merit of works ; that both were eqniilly necessiiry, tor tfial a bird could not fly 
with*out two wings: tliat G»id was visiiile to the yog^, and tluit tlie body in which' 
lie Hppear‘"d was nnchftngeable. R ^spei ting creation, his doctrine was similar to 
that taught by the jjlrtlosopher Vidinoo. lie c )nsidered future happiness as Consist- 
ing in ab'^ence from ’ill things connected with a bodily state. 11 cheekn, a s'a^e, who 
employcil hini'.elf cofi-tantly ni ottering the burnt-sacrifice, was one of Liklulu’s dis* 
ciples. A law work, known by his name, is attributed to L.khitri. 

SECTIp;^ XXXVI. 

AshwOla^Anii. 

Two or three pooranug describe the person of tliis Ba^:e : the Pudinn pooranB men- 
tions*hini as an old man, in the dress of a yogee. ^Miire'cchee was his father; hig 
wife Ayiitee invented various religions customs knoV^n at this (!ay among the Hin- 
doo women. * One of his diciples, Akiinayp, is famed as an excellent chanter of the 
v6dus at sacrifices. * ^ 

This pHilosopher taught the necessity of ceremonies, as, well as of divine wisdom ; 
but forbad his disciples to seebfor a recompense from works ; further, that God was 
not a being separate froni his name ; that taking to himself his own energy he creat- 
ed the universe; that being :ill*wise, lie could not be disappointed in his decrees ; 

Ff2 
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that creation arose bj degrees, not all at once ; that every separate existence had a 
variety of uses ; that the works of God were wonderful and indescribable : they arose, 
they existed, they perished ; that they contained properties leading to truth, to rest- 
lessness, and to darkness; that God was a visible being, not composed of the pri- 
mary elements, but a mass of glory ; that creatures were fJrmed in immediate con- 
nexion with their future merits and demerits ; that absorption consisted in the enj6y- 
ment of uudecayRig pleasures. Two works are ascribed tp this sage, one of the 
smritees, and a compilation from th^ rig vedii, on the ceremonies called AshwQlayunu 
Grihyu. 


SECTION XXXVII. 

PurashurH. 

Jn the Padniu and BrQmhii-voivartW pooraniis this philosopher is described as a 
very ol^ man, in the dress of a mendicant. His father’s name was Shhktree, and 
his mother's Ila. * lie resided at Shree-shoilu, and is charged >Vith an infamous in- 
trigue with the daughter of a fisherman ; to conceal his amour with wliom, he caused 
a heavy fog to fall on the place of his retreat. VdUu-vyasu, the collector of the 
vddfjs, was the fruit of this debauch. 

The doctrines embraced by this philosoper were the same as those afterwards pro- 
mulgated by his son, and which form the system of the Vedantu school,. Purashurn 
had 13,000 disciples, the chief of whom were Idhmrisenfi, and Uriivindu. 


p SECTION XXXVIIT. 

G{irg(l. 

A few paniculars respecting this sage'are scattered up and down in several poo- 
ranns. He is said to.have been born at Mit’hila^ an^ to have perforined his devo* 
tions on the banks of the Gundukee. He was a follower of Kopilo, the founder 
of the Sankhya philosophy; but added to the opinions of his master, that the man 
who was animated with ardent devotion in his religious drfties, whatever opinions he 
embraced, would obtain final emancipation. 
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SECTION XXXIX. 

KooVhoomee. 

• 

Several pooranas describe thissage^ born at Bud&rikaslirnmn,^ and living at Gan« 
dhaio, a? a tall man, advanced in jears, dressed asa mendicant. His father, Naraynnu, 
was a philosopher; and his son Kootsilnu wrote a small tract on the rules of poetry* 

Koot'hoomee taught, that God was visible; that he who sought emancipation must 
practise the duties incumbent on a person in a secular state till the age of fifty ; then 
retire to a forest, practise the five modes of austerity, and offer a constant sacri- 
fice with clarified butter, fixing his mind on God. He further taught, that God 
created tlje world in immediate connection with works of merit and demerit; that 
the vedu existed froni^ eternity, and derived its proofs from itself; that time and space 
were invariably the ^ame; {hat the body was subject to change ; that the aniiAal spirit, 
and the soul, were immortal; that instinct belonged to animal life, and wisdom to the 
soul ; that error was not absolute, there being no fault in the senses ; but that it arose 
from confusion in the memory united with conjecture ; that happiness and misery 
were the inseparable companions of w&rks of merit^and demerit. 

SEtTION XL. 

Vishwamitrii. 

The^Ramaynnu and the Mohabliarntu contain a npmber of fact^ respecting this 
fage, the son of king Gadhee. llanio drew. him from his retirement at the Siddha- 
fihramn,t thg place of his devotions, and placed him near himself. 

• % 

This sage taught, that there were five kinds of knowledge, certain, uncertain, 
false, apparent, similar; tlfSat the works of Godwere incompreliensible, and though 
without beginning, were created, flourished, and then decayed; that creatures were 
possessed of d^ire, anger, coveteousness, insensibility, excessive passion, envy ; 
that the po.wer and the proyidencc of God were wonderful and iiiconceirabk ; 


* ThejQjttbee HermUage; from blidGrtt and asbrumu. 


t The hermitage of perfection. 
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^ that both the will and the decrees of God were irresistible. He also taught, that 
God was visible, but that he was not clothed with a human body, in which we see, 
first, the child, then the youth, and then the aged man ; that he was not susceptible 
of the sensations common to bodies, but that he was able to perform whatever he 
chose witii any of the powers of his body; that God jEormed^tbe universe by his own 
will, connecting the fates of men with works arising from the circumstances of their 
lives. The way to emancipation he said, was, first, to receive the initiatory incan* 
tation from a spiritual guide; then to listen to his instructions; then to fix the mind 
on God, and perform works of merit without the desir? of reward. Hie affirmed, 
that future happiness consisted in the absorption of the soul into ihd ever-blossed 
Briiinhu. 

Vishwamitru had 1U,UU0 disciples, at .the head of whom was Mitru; who taught 
that the whole of the religion of the kalee^yoogn consisted in repeating the n;inie 
of God.^ One of the smritees is attributed to this philosopl>ejV as w ell a work 
in praise of the holy place Jwala-mookhfi. 

SECTION XU. 

# * 

J umudu^nee. 

Accounts of this philosopher, i1fie son of BhVigoo, are found in the ShreS^bhaguviith, 
the Ramayuuri, the Ekamru, the Nundikeshwurb, and/he Pudinu pooranus; he is de- 
scribed as an did man, of the middle size, dressed like a mendicant. Me resided at 
Gandharn, and, by his wife Rcnpoka, had Pvjrushoo-ramn, the ferocious destroyer of 
the kshStriyus. Among his dicciples were numbered Hnddn, Shatyaynrju, &c. This 
last person is mentioned as the author of live Dbnnoorvedu-ftarika, a work on archery. 

f » 

Jimndgnee taught, that God was visiWe, and assumed every variety of form; that 
future happiness was to be ubtainecl by devotion, assisted by a sight of the image, by 
touching ii, by nieJitali.m on its parts, worshipping its feet, or in its presence, bow- 
ing to it, serving it from aftV^ction, and giving up the whole person tc it. Ail other 
r£*liirious ceremonies he reiected: as well as the doctrine of absorption ; ha disliked 
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the idea of losing a distinct existen&e, as a drop is lost in the ocean : he i^icetiouslj 
observed, that it was delightful to feed on sweettiieuti?, but that he had no wish tjo 
become the sweetmeat itself lie taught the pouianic absurdity, that Yishnoo formed 
the universe out of the wax in his ears. — Jiimudiignee is considered as the author of 
a law tre\itise, and of aitbther on religious cWemooies. 

SECTION XLII. 

o 

Poii'hceniisee. 

In theSkfindu pooranfi, this philosopher is described as a young maii^ in the dress 
•of a religious mendicant, with arms long enough to reach dovvii to his knees. fJ is fa- 
ther’s name was Purvutfi, and his mother’s Devii sdna ; by his wife Soosheela he had 
one gon, Gl/urri-mookhn. He resided at lli^idwaru, and taught, that God was visi- 
ble and eternal ; fliat th^ universe was composed of uncreated atoms, incapable of ex- 
tension, and that mejiH and demerit, as well as the universe, werei^eternal;^ that fu- 
turehappiness, consisting in unchangeable joy, was secured by attention to religion, 
and by divine knowledge ; that creatures were born in circumstances regulated by 
previous merit or demerit.— Arshuisenu was one of this philosopher’^ most distin- 
guished disciples. 


r» 

SECTION XLIII. 

> 

Ushira. 

Thfe Ptidmu pooranh states, that this philosopher jvawjiiorii. in Kashmeeri; that 
his father was the celebrated sage Doorvasa; and the name of his mother Raka. His 
wife’s name was Ha, and that of his son Vodu-gnrbhu. VishwiVi oopii, whose name 
is mentioned as the priest of l:ulru, was one of his disciples. Lshira lived as ayo- 
gee at Sliree slioilu. 

* It was Ihp opinion of (hiit philosopher, well as of most of (he Hindoo learned men, that happiness and 
misery arose only out of htiman nctions having merit or clemerit in (hem ; but (hat oreatiires, immediately on 
their birth, and before tli^y have done any (hin|r|r()od orevi), be^in (o enjoy hnppinessor endure misery ; and (bat 
this is (he same if we truce (hroii^^h*a persoo’»precediojEr births upto’niidcfinuble periods. By these dociriues 
they were driven to the necessity af coucludhig, (hat to men were attached merit ovdemcrUfromaU eternity. 
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. He that the vidlis were etimal; thA Vlj^ado was not their author, but 

the fint Who chanted them; that they coUtahied the rule of duty, and that whate* 
vetr-wd forbidden in them waai eyil ; that hhiaaB ictiona produced conaequencea in 
a f^re elate ; that aU thewveota of li^ Wure regulated by the actiooa 'Committed in 
a preceding birth ; that God himaelf ww aulgeet ha hie goalirnment to the merit and 
demerit of wotiur; that ia, he ewild il^tiothing for or a|^ioat hie creatures but ac- 
COrdk^ to Aeir wdvlu; that the goda have no visible form, .but are- to be worship- 
ped in the prayers or incantations «f the vddhs; thatHhe way to procure emancipa- 
tion was by first performing the duties of a brumhacharjiS; then those ofa secular per- 
son, and thgn those of a hermit, |>erforming constantly the sacrifice's prescribed in 
the vdddsfVaod that future bappiaess consisted in possessing uninterrupted eternal 
joy. 


SSOTION XLly. 

Pf&jap&tte. 

The BhiTai*dfanrmh,Bayavfi^h, and the Kopilu ooptt-pooranus contain partial ac- 
counts of this sage, who is described as a very old man, with a gr^ beard, dressed 
as a mendicant. His fiithw Prfit’boo dwelt on tbe*banks of tbe'Rdva, the son at 
Hingoola, where, though a aage, he lived a secular life, and reared a family. 

Prujapatee taught, that God was invisible, tboug|i possessed of form*, and dwelt in 
iiQltpproachable light or glory, as the gods who dwell in the suii are not seen except 
thf rays of glory pnoceeding from that luminary ; that final happiness coujd only 
bo obtained by those whb pnsseesed a fixed mind, and practised uninterrupted de- 
Totimi; that the souls of the wicked left the body by the vents in the lo war extremi- 
ties!^*^ those of th^|»ioiis by the eyes, or by the openings in the headf end those of 
p^acl yflf Ssfrohs the suture of the head ; that final beatitude consisted in absorption 
ittin the Great SnifliL 
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SECTION LX% 

Kortejanghl^ 

In the Skundn pooranni and th« N5ndee*bhaghltft, this sage is described n* a very 
old man, in the dress of a yos^ee.^ A place at Benares has been named after his fe- 
ther Joigee‘^hnvvu, who is said to have lived there a* an ascetic. • iNar^jungho was 

born at Hiogoola, bnt resided^at Benares. 

*• 

He taoght, thnt God was visible ; that the merit and demerit of works wereinsefia** 
rably interwoven WitJji a person’s fate; that from ceremonies arose delire ; from de- 
sire, anger; from anga*, intoxication of mind- from intoxicalion, forgetfulness; from 
forgetfulness the destructionVf wisdom; and from the latter^ deaths in one of its 
eight forrfiR, viz. disgrace, banibhroent, &ci. .He traced time from momenta up to the 
four yoogns; described th^ sins which produced the different transmigrations ; laid 
down seven niode^df ascertaining truth ; taught that God produced the universe by 
his command, and united the fates of h^en to works of merit and demerit ; and that 
by a progression, through eeremonies, tke devotee would arrive at perfect abstrac- 
tion, and then obtain absorption. 


SECTION ixv 
Chi/viiHii, 

The^D^vee-bhaghvotu and the Pudmii poorann^ive something the history of 

t • 

this sage^ describing him as a young man, in the dff^s of a mendicant, living on the 
banks of the^ Yamoona. Boudhajnnni was his father; his mother’s name was K8- 

beerdhanSe •— Chyvdnu seeips to have entertained atheistical opinions^ » He taught, 
that the world had no creator; that sound alone was God; that the vddu was eter- 
nal, and contained its ow^l^vidence within itself? that haziness and misery arose 
out of the conduct^of mankind ; that the primary elements were eternal; that the 
fate of men arpse out )#f works having no beginning; that there were three states 
proper ibrdnen, that of the student, the housbolder, and the hermit; that the four 

Gg 
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degrees of liHppinChS be1on;,>/ing to a future stat# were to be obtained by the perform- 
ance of religious ceremonies ; that Uiis happiness followed the renunciation of worka 
and their fruit. — Chyvunu was the author of a law treatise known by bis name; of 
theY ogu«sui)giiita, and of the Acharii-kndanibu. 


SECTION XLVII. 
iihars:uvil. 

This sage, the son of Bhrigoo, and one of the smritee writers, for assisting the gi- 
ants, was devoured by Shivit, and afterwards discharged witlTiiis urine, when he as- 
sumed the name of ShcLokracharyu, and became preceptor to the giants. He was born 
in Ketooinalu beyond Iliinaluyn, where he practised his devotions, living on cliafl*. 


SECTION XLVlir 

JZis h t^ikskringU . 

The pouranic writers have given a filthy account of the birth of this sage, and 
placed deer’s horns on his heud.^ JVotwithstanding this approach to the brutal shape, 
he is said to have married 8hunta, the daughter of king Lomri-paclu; and to have 
written one of the smritees : he embraced theppinions of the Patiinjrda school. Him 
father, VibhandukO, was learned in the sama vcdu. ® 


SECTION xux. 

Shatj/a^unu. 

The Muhabharuta and Padma pooranu describe this jage as an old'>an, of dark 
complexion, habited as a yogee. His opinions were the same as those pfPatnnjulee: 
he taught his disciples to devote body, mind, speech, .and 4|ieir%hole existence to 
God ; continuaUy repeating his name, celebrating his praiBe,Ji8^niDg to descriptions 
of his qualities, and preserving entire devotion to him. 
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SECTION L. 

MoitrayUncej^il 

A fragmelrtt of the history of this sage^ the son of MitraySnu, I have fotind in the 
Skundii and Doorvasii^Sokta pooranas^ where he is described as a young roan^ in the 
dress of ayogee. His opinions were similar to those of the Yuisheshikii school. Kasha* 
krishna, one of his dispiple, is mentioned as thd kuthor of a very ancient Sungskritii 
grammar. The sage himself wrote one of the smritees. 

SECTION LT. 

Shoonu^shepf^H, 

Three wprks, the Vayuveeyn pooranu, the Shrse-bhaguvQtu, and the Mnhabharuta, 
contain fragments resp^ing this sage, whose father, Toombooroo, was a celebrated 
musician: Niyatee, his mother, became famous by the instructions she gave to her 
sex. Shoonn-shdphii was once on the point of being offered a human sacriiice^ 
but was saved by Vishwamitra. — He taught the doctrines of the MSmangsa school ; 
to which he added, that material things underwent no real change;,that birth and 
death were only appearance?. He recommended tlje life of a hermit after the age 
of 50, and declared that, after completing in a forest the devotions of such a state, a 
person would obtain emancipation. 41e further taught, that God did not so en*^ ^ 
tirelj place man under the influence of works, as that he should pot be able to change 
his destiny. 

SECTION MI. 

♦ 

YUgn&^pqrshwi. 

This ascetic is described io^hree pooranas as a young man^,of light complexion, 
in the dre.^ of a mendicant, ^is father Sakyayfinii ^as a cflebrated philosopher ; his 
mother’s name Soomiitee. Ue was born on the banks of the Ndrmnda, where the 
vanu-lingu9 ace Touud ; bttf lived at HdridivarD> where be collected a number of dis* 

Ggi 
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ciples, and directed their attention to what was* of constant obligation; to what was 
obligatory in certain circumstances, and what might be obtained from certain religi- 
ous actions; he described the effects of the different qualities born with man, and the 
way of drawing a man born with bad qualities into the path of truth; he maintained 
that God was invisible, indescribable; that in fact the vedfi Wks God; that God form- 
ed creatures in an inseparable union with their future destiny; that absorption con- 
sisted in the enjbyment of perpetual happiness ; and that the person who, by works, 
raised his mind, and fixed it suprenielyon God, wouhl<obtain absorption. He wrote 
one of the smritees, and a work called Teert’hu-Nirnnyu. 

SECTION tui. 

Karshnajinee^ 

Another of the smritee writers, noticed in the poorapus fts* a mendicant, taught, 
that God was a material being, dwelling at the extremity of liij works, and giving 
rise to the universe by his own will ; that religious ceremonies and austerities led to 
future happiness. Many of the opinions of Karshnajiime were like those of the Noi- 
yayiku sect, r Some medical information, especially relating to the pulse, is said to 
have been given by this philosopher. 


SECTION Liv. 

VoiJ&vapti. 

This sage, clescendecl from JJnjira, is placed among the mendicants known by the 
name of Piirrunhurlgsus ; lik/them Ife wore no clothes, nor conversed with men. 
His opinions were similar to those of the Vedanta sect* 

t 

« 

♦ Wliilp (his sheet was goin^ through the press, the learned Hindoo who wns assisting in the work, and who 
belonged to (he vedantfi was taken ill : the author visited him, and in conversation, when the custom of 
the Hindoos of offering a goat to Kelee, to<>b(ain recovery from sickness, was mentioned, he expressed his ab- 
horrence of taking away one life^nder the hope of restoring another— he added, that he knew he must shake 
off this body (o-tlay, or to-morrow', or (he next day; that he must goithrough his sin-procured measure of suf- 
ferings; that though he was aware that he was culpable, be could not suppose that a ffw confessions could in- 
floeacc God in his judgment towards him ; that in fact, he would lay no burdf^n upon Go4--he would repeat his 
uameW/iOi he would uot omit— >aod (hen, leave the rest to Gad. 
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SECTION LY. 

• Lokakshee. 

This sago is mentioned in several pooranus as a young man, blind of one eye, 
wearing'the dress of a mendicant. His father, Chitrhkeloo, lived at Kanchee; but 
Lbkakshee made mount Shree-shoilu the place of his devotions, lie taught, that the 
true shastro substantiated its own legitimacy, and needed not foreigrt proof; that the 
works of philosophers were lul! of contradictions ; hence, being liable to error, they 
were obliged to derive their proofs from the vedu. A celebrated verse, often quoted 

by the Hindoos, but difficult to be understood, is ascribed to Lokakshee : 

^ *■ 

The vSdus m e at mriance — the smritees are at variance. 

He who j^ives a meaning of his own, quoting the v4‘d&s, (I no philosopher ; 

True philosophy, thro’ ignorance, is concealed as in the fissures of a rock j 
But — the way of the Great One— {hat is to be followed.*’* 

The creator, he taught, communicated a power to the universe by which all things 
were kept in existence; he likewise maintained, thatGiod was possessed of form, 
otherwise he could not be li^bt and the source of light, as he is described in the vedus ; 

that all things were subject to the divine will ; tliat a person should prst seek divine 

• » 

wisdom; then join the devcAifjaiid recite the praises^ of God, read the sacred books, 
and excite his passions to a devout fervour. Future happiness he described as peren- 
nial joy, unmixed with sorrow. One*of the smritees, also Lobayutuku, one of the 
tuntrils, aiid an astrological viork, are ascribed to his pen. 


SECTION LVI. 

Garg^H. 

The Skiindu and POdmo pooranus describe this sage, thesonofGurgyu, born at 
Prnj agn, and residing chiefly at Benares, as a tall man, in the dress of a yogee. His 
opinions were those of the Patunjulu sqIiooI. Ilis son, IVmuvindoo, is mentioned 
as learned in the samil vedu. 

• 

* This learned mag appears to have been disgusted with the confradictions and absurdities of the Hindoo writ- 
ings, not excepting even the vddfis. , T(vneet the objection — If all arc falsci what then are the people to do? 
he adds, the way of the Great One, or o&biui whose mind is absorbed in religion, be followed. 
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SECTION LVII. 

Soom&ntoo* 

This sage is mentioned in the Bhiivislij^ot and other poorpnmj as n descendant of 
Vnshishtliu. A work on the civil and canon law goes by his name. — He taught 
his disciples, that God was to be worshipped through the incantations of the vedns, 
and that future happiness was tp be obtained by acquirjng wisdom, and performing 
works of merit. It is difficult, however, to distinguish the opinions of this sage on 
the origin of things from pure atheism. He maintained, that tlicrc was in nature 
an uncreated seed, from which all beings sprung, but that theii^futiire destinies were 
determined by their owli conduct. 


SECTION LVllI. 

Jaiookitrnu- 

This philosopher isdescribed in twoofthepoorannsasamendicant of middle sta- 
ture, and of dark complexion : his father’s name wasA^^hwidayrinfi ; his son lihudi i1- 
viirraa is mentioned as a religious writer, Jatookurnn was born in Kooch* Veharn, 
and resided at ChQndru-Sh^khnru. 

f 

He (aught, that God was possessed of form ; and y^t, that he was not io be con* 
ceived of; that he was unchangeable, and ever- blessed ; that the reality of things was 
discoverable by'fi ve kinds uf proof; that the world consisted of matter partly eternal 

# f ^ 

and partly created ; that space, /time, 8qc. were uncreated that creation arose out 
of the will of God, who created a power to^ produce and direct the universe. He 
exhorled the person in pursuit of future happiness, first to think on God, then to lis- 
ten to disco irses on the divine nature, to speak of God,^and to have the mind filled 
with thoughts of him, which would be followed by absorption. — One of the smritees, 
and a compilation on military tactics, are ascribed to ihisi^sage. 

* P&nch\i junu, one of ihe disciples of this sage, cooiended, that njaking an.wthing beside udd^ieternal, Has 
tp more than one God. " - 
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SECTION HX. 

I have extFacted a fraa:ment respecting thisjdiilosopher from the Piklmu poorano 
and the Yoga-Vashist’iiJ-RamiiyfitiB, in which he is described as a tall j'oung man, 
dressed as a mendicant, llis father’s name was Oorooloma; his birth-place Gandha; 
and the scene of his demotions, the side of the river Nornauda. — This sage embraced 
the opinions of the M^mangsa school. 

' SECTION LX. 

Vi/aghra padli. 

The Yoga-Vashisht’hu-Ramaj'i'inrT, and other works, describe this sage, the son 
of Boudiiaj'fiuii aud Vipasha, as a very tall mendicant, dressed like an ascetic: his 
bunch of malted hair as reaching d«'wn to the ground, his nails as growing t«S such 

I • ^ 

a leu^tii as to curl round the ends of his fingers; and his feet as resembling those of 
a J yger.* He is said to have been born in (he forest of EkamrQ; the place ofhis dc- 
vuiioiLs was J waU«nioukhti. From his son, the country Oosheenurd derives its name. 

He acknowledged only nature, or chaos, asthe mother of the universe ; and taught, 

% 

that greatness, + pride,:}: niatter,^ water, fire, wind, and space, w ere first created, ancl^ 
that from these arose the sixteen powers* of aiiiinated nature ; that there was no other 
God but mind, or rather life, but that God was sometimes abstracted fioin matter, 
and at ot^er times united to it ; that to destroy life for any ^ther purpose than for 
sacrifice was wholly evil ; and to do it for sacrifice, tb(ftiob*tornuHiiH]oil by the vedu, 
was partly evil^.that the reality of things was discovered by infereiKC’, by the senses, 
aud by sounds; that he who possessed the tine knowledge of God was in the way 
to final emancipation, and that separation from matter was in reality absorption, or 
led immediately to it. — To this sage is ascribed one of the smritees. Among his 
disciples was Oodeechn, the founder of a sect of philosophers . 

* Hfnce his naiAe formed oat of vyaphrft, a typer, and padu, a fool, + Mikhiit, here translated 

j^reatnesB, meanp, io the Hindoo philosophical ivorkF, intellecl. J The word uhhnkarik, here translated 

pride, meaos consciousness of distinct cxislcifce. ^ Or, pei bap6,^the archetypes of onganized matter. 
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SECTION LM. 

Vt/aghru-kurnii. 

Several of the pooranns mention this who is described as a naked old man, 
in the dress of a yogee ; his behaviour sninetiiiies resembled that of an insane person ; 
at one time he sung; at another danced, at another wept, and at other times he stood 
motionless. Vilwodukesliwnru is mentioned as the seat of his devotions. He tauirht, 
that God was eternal, but that the world was false, ^though God was united to it. 
His other opinions were similar to those of the vedantu philosophers. 

SECTION LX II. 

The preceding sections contain accounts of the most distinguished of the Hindoo 
sages. It must not be concluded, however, that these are all the learned Hindoos 
India has produced ; these were the most ancient of theh* philosopers ; and .the names 
of some of them are found in the vcdiis; others were the founders of their different 
schools of philosophy, and others the avowed authors of their sacred and civil laws. 
The ] j(est period to which these accounts can be supposed to reach, is the commence- 
ment of the kiileeyoogn ; after this a number of celebrated metaphysicians, poets, 
and philologists appeared at the courts t)f the Hindoo monarchs, and threw a lustre 
on the periods in which they lived. • 

The author, at one time, was disposed to form the following theory respecting the 
progress of the Hindoo literature : as the original vedu is called by a name which im- 
plies that It was received by ^adition,* and as the doctrines taught in the six schools 
of philosophy are believed to have been founded on the aphorisms (sQutrhs) received 
by tradition from Kop\lu, Goulumu, Putpnjulee, Kinnulu, Vedu-vyasn, and Joiminee, 
he conjectured, that about the period of the rise of the Grecian pliilosoph}^, several 
^ylse men rose up among the Hiii«!oos, who'delivered certain dogmas, which were pre- 
servftd during a certain unknown period as sacred traditions. For the most ancient 
of these dogmas no parent was found, and they wf>r» ralUrl iho 


See page 221. 
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came known by the names of the rfx sages above-meiftioned* Down to this period, 
he supposed the v6da and the darshanus to have existed only in the sayings of these 
ancient sages ; but that at length men arose, who adopted these aphorisms as first 
principles, .established schools in which they were explained, and from whence were 
promulgated certain systems of philosophical opinion : from this time these systems 
being committed to writing, disputations multiplied, till, amidst these confused spe* 
culations, it became impossible to fix any standard of opinion.— At length, a learned 
and most indefatigable man,J>woipaynn5, collected a heterogeneous* mass of mate- 
rials, the opinions and effusions of different philosophers, and, having arranged them 
as well as such a chaos could be arranged, lie called this compilation the 
According to this ret^soning, the durshunus are more ancient than (he compilation by 
Vedu-vyasu, called the vedu; but as the Hindoo learning h%s then in its wane, this 
compilation was soon venerated as the self-evident word proceeding out of the 

mouth of Brnpihu;” and it was declared to be a very high crime for these sacred 
• • 

writings to be even read in the ears of a shootli d. 

We must not suppose, that V6du-vyasu included in his compilation the works of 
all the philosophical sects :*he contented himself with inserting those of the sect to 
which he himself was atta<;hed, the Vedanta. The durshunus and the smritees evi- 
dently form a body of writings distinct from the vedus; though passages are to be 
found in the v6dus favouring every philosophical speculation professed among the 
Hindoos. The modern llind <\08 believe, that the vedii is the source of all the shas- 
trus, just as an illiterate Englishman might suppose, that every part oCEnglish learn- 
ing came from the Encyclopedia. 

Had not’tjie author been afraid of wearying the patience of his readers, he might 
have given similar accounts of many ottier Hindoo writers, such as Krhtoo, one of 
the seven sages^ and author of certain formulas used at sacrifices; Yumo, author of 
one of the smritees ; Porush^oorarnii, the son of Jamrjdugnee, author of a work on the 

* To perceive the propriety of tbj; epithet, the reader need ooly examine Mr. Coiebrooke's Tcry learned 
£88ay. 
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use of the, bow, and who likewise avenged his father’s death by the destruction of 
the 1000-armed [Jjjoonu; Vishwushr&va, the father of Koovfirfii, Ravrinn, and other 
giants, who wrote rules for the periodical ceremonies called vrntu; Yogee*yagnS- 
vulkyu, author of a law treatise ; Shandilyu, Bhurudwaju, Vatsya, and others, 
authors of certain genealogies, and formulas relating to bntmhinic'al ceremonies ; 
LVhurvu, and Undhu-moonee ; Devulii, audior of a law treatise ; Shunuka, Shunuiidu, 
andSunatfino; Asooree, asmritee writer; Vorlioo, author of a piece on thesankhya 
philosophy; Markundeyu,ap6oranu writer; Doorvasrf, a most irascible sage, author 
ofa work similar to the smritees, and of an oopu-pooranu; Ooshuna ; Galuvn, author 
of remarks on altars for sacrifices, &c. ; Moudgnlya, writer of a work ondhc different 
casts, and their duties ; Javalee, Junhoo, and Sandeepunee; ^^shtaviikrii, writer of 
a sungliita ; GobliilS, aufnor of some aphorisms relative to certain ceremouies in the 
vedu ; Shiirabhungn, the writer of precepte on the duties of different classes of men ; 
Bhagooree, a smritee writer, as well aS the author of a grammar; M^dhusfi, who 
wrote oiuBhiigiivut^, as the representative of matter ; Ilicheekfi, and Knnwu ; DwoitS, 
author ofa smritee,* called Dvvoita*nirnuyu; Tritii, Narayfiiiu, SaVurnn, ShiinStkoo- 
niaru, Gliriiukoushikii, Koushiku, Ourbn, Vruduii, Vyaghrubhootee, Jurulkaroo, 
Dhoumyu, Sooteeku, DoorbiUu, Akhundulu, Nurii, Mrikuiidoo, Vunjooln, Maiiduvjn, 
Urdhushira, Oordu-padu, Cmboobhojee, Vois'humpayiinu, Dwidishu, S(,>ublinree, and 
Balikilwfl. 

Most of the Hindoo works on grammar^ and ethics, as well as their poems, appear 
more modern tlhaii the vedus, diirsliunus, and smrit ees. We shall conclude this chapter, 
by noticing very briefly most distinguished of the Hindoo learned men iij these 
lower departments of literature. 

f 

Paninee, the celebrated grammarian, might have beeq, placed among the Hindoo 
sages ; but 1 have not been able to discover the period in which he flourished. The 
Muheshu grammar, now extinct, is ^.almost tlm only one fnentioned as more aniient 
than Paninee’s. Siirwu-bfirmacharyu was the author of the Kuhipn, a grammar, en- 
larged by Doorgu-singhfi, and now used in many parts of India. KromudSishwnru 

* Perhaps grammar may have been coeval wUhtbe being ont of the Qingui?, or appendant Bcicnces. 
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wrote the Sunkshlptfi'sarn, another well-known graftnmar; and JooTnnru another, 
distinguished by hi* name. We might add Vopn-devB, the author of the Moogdliii' 
bodhu, and many others, for the Hindoos can boast many very able philologists. 

» 

At the head 'of the Hindoo poets, must be-placed Valmetka, the author of the Ra- 
niayunri, written during the life of Rainu ; and, after him, Vanu-bhnttn, the author 
of the Kadumbnree, a celebrated descriptive poem; and Jn^u-devn, who wrote the 
Geetn-Govindu, in praise Itrishnu. At the court of Vikrumaditju we find ma* 
ny poets ; Kal^-dasu, author of the Rnghoo-vungshu, of the Koomaru^sumbhavu, in 
praise of Shwn, of the Ubhignann-shukoonirird, in honour of Dooslimfintn. a king, of 
the NnloduyS, in praise of king Nuln, of the Ritoo-sungharri, on thelseasons, of the 
Vikruniorvush^, an amorous poem, and of similar works undfer the names Malhvikag- 
nimitrn, and Meghn-dootu — Bhuvu-bhootee wrote the Malutee-madhnvu, a poem of 
the same description, and the Veeru-churiRu, and the Ootturn-churitru, poems in ho- 
nour of Ramii ; — Ghutukui*puru wrote a poem in a most eccentric form, on Jhe rainy 
season, and challenged all the Hindoo poets to write one of equal merit. Kaleedasri 
accepted the challenge, and wrote his Nhloduyu; — Soobundhoo wrote the Vasuvu* 
dutta, on the amours of a king’s son -Maghii, a king, wrote on the destruction of 
Shishoo-palii, Ac. ; — Bharqvee wrote Hie Kiratarjooneeyu, on the wars of the Pan- 
diivus ; — Slireehurshu wrote the Noishudhii, on the adventures of JVnIu, a king ; — 
Bhurtree-Uuree wrote the Bhiittee, on ihe exploits ofRarnii, and the bhiitukii, one of 
the best poems in the language ;—Mdoraree-Mishru wrote the Unnrghyu-raghitvii, in 
praise of Ramu; — Pakshudhuni-mishiu wrote the Pru8unnu-raghuvi\ a similar po- 
em ; — jphanoo-dhttn-mishru wrote the Rrisu-iiuinjaree, an agnoroiis popm; — Krishna- 
mishin wrote the Prubodhu-chnndrodnjii, a pliilosopfimabpoem. Uninroo wrote the 
Umnroo-shuliiku, a love song; — Kuviraja wrote the Raghiivu-panduveeyu, on Ramn, 
Yoodhist’hiru, &c. 

The Hindoos have had many writers 'on ethics.also : among the most celebrated 
were, Murmmut’hu-bhottn, who wrote the Kavyu-prulfashn; and Vishwu-nat’hu- 
kuvirajn, who W'rote the Sahityu-dorpunu. 

Tranhafcd by H. II. Wilson, Esq. 

Iih2 
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Their astronomical writers have not been few« Sooryu wrote the Sooryn-siddhan- 
tu; Bhaskuracharyn, the Siddhantu-shiromanee, and the L^lavnt^; Vunuinaloc** 
mishrh, the Sarn-muiijaree ; Viirahacharyu, the Vdrahu-sunghita; Govinda-nundo, 
the Shooddhee-d^epika Pudmh-navu, the Bhdbvunu-deepuku; NarayiJiiu-shurma^ 
the Shanliku-tutwantii; Bhnttotpuln, the IJ<>rashut-piincha«diika; Rama>doivD^na, 
the Moohoorta-chintamunee, Voshisht’hu wrote a suiii^hita known by his own name^ 
and so did Makurondo ; Shr^-pntee, the liutnu-niala; Shntannndn, the Bhaswutee; 
Ilughoonundhiiu, the Yotiahu-tuttwu, and Kcvulu-ra'inr, the Gunifu-raju. 



CHAPTER V. 


The Hindoo Wrilins,s. 

• O 

SFXTION I. 

THE Hindoos arrange the whole of their learned works under eighteen heads, 
and speak of them as embraaidg eighteen kinds of knowledge. 

The/o«r tcdus, viz. the rik, theyrjoosh, thesaniu, and the fit’hurvu. 

The four oopu-vedus, comprize the ayoo, on the science of medicine, drawn from 
the rig-v^du ; the gandhnrvu, on music, from the samu- vedu ; the dhhnoo, on military 
tactics, from the yiyoosb, and the silpu, on mechanics, from the ot’hnrvo, 

* 

The six ungus, viz. shikshyu, on pronunciation ; khlpu, on ceremonies ; vyakuronu, 

or grammar; chundu, on prosody and verse; jyotishu, on astronomy; andnirooktu, 

» 

an explanation of difficult words, &c. in the vedu. 

The four oopangas, viz. the pooranus, or poetical histories; the nyayu, or ethics ; 
the meemangsa, on divine wisdom and on ceremonies, and the dburmu shastru, or 
the civil and canon laws. 

The? author has prefixed to the succeeding account of the Hindoo writings, ar- 
ranged under their appropriate heads, lists of allVie works in each department of 
literature, sd’far as collected by the College of Fort-William, hy 11. J . Colebrooke, 
Esq. and by the Society of Missionaries.at Serampore. The author is aw'arc, that 
there will be little in this assemblage of names either to amuse or inform the read- 
er; but, he thinks he can hardly give a’ny. thing, ’more likely to convince the reader 
of the extensive nature of thp Hindoo literature ; and he has added explanations, as 
far as he could dbtain t^em, of the leading subjects embraced by each treatise. 
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SECTION II. 

Z?sl of ircatises now extant ^ under the head Vidil* 

The whole v6di) Is divided into three parts t the montras and ganus, orjprayei's, 
lijransj &c. — the theological part, called the bramhunii ; — and the gnann, or philo- 
sophical kandfi ; beside which, many selections have been made from the vedfi bjr 
different sages. The author, as far as he has been able, has arranged the following 
treatises in this order ; though he fears that some errors mav have crent into his ar- 
rangement. 

•AiUvisionof the Vedu, containing miintrU) hymns, 

J?ig*vcdeeyu-sanghita,**part of the rig-v^do. 

Rig-vedeeyung-pfidung,+ prayers, &c. from ditto, 

.Apustambii piidashtuku, prayers, &c. by ApustumbS, from ditto. 

Arunyu-,punchukii, first prayers, &c. from ditto, in five parts. 

Shutupiit’hh, rules, prayers, &c. from ditto. 

A comment on the rig-vedii-chundu. 

Ynjoor-vedu-sunghita, with a comment. 

Arunyd-ganfi-naddliutee, directions for chanting in forestvi, from the yi'ijoor- vt'du. 
Shookifi ynjoosh-sunghita, part of the white yiijoor-vedu. 

Shooklu-yujoosh-piidang, ditto. 

Vajusuncya-sanghita, ditto. 

Krishnu-yujoosh-siinghita, prayers, &c. from the black ynjoor-vedu. 
Krishnu-yiijoosih-pudung,, ditto. 

Oitureyu-sfinghita, a collection c/f prayers, &c. from the yujoor-vcdri. 
Toittireeyii-sunghita, from ditto. 

Oudgatritwii, hymns from the 8amu-v6du. 

Arnnyu-ganUjJ ditto, to be chanted in forests. 

Ooha-ganu, ditto, to be sung with abstraction of thought, 

Samfi-v6du arunyu-ganil, ditto to be chanted in forests. 

* The complete collpction of prayers in each v6du is called its s^nghitan f From plid'i, a measure 
of vcr?B. \ Ganii, a hymn or song. 
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Pudti-stobhn, hymns from the samS-v^du. 

Muhanamna-pudung, from the saraii-vedu. 

Sama-vedu-oottiirarchiku, the last muntrus of this vtdn. 

Samu-vedu-vishwQ-gann. 

Stotru-yiirgniika,'hymn8^ung while the clarified butter is poured on the fire. 

Dtiriktu-stotru-yugnuka, hymns from the samii-vedu. 

Pnistotru-yugnuka, ditto. • 

% 

Vrihun-mulia-nand^kri, prayorsf, &c. from ditto. 

Suptu-eeshu-stotru-^^^ugnuka, seven divine hymns from the samu-Tcdfi. 
Ut’hurvii-veduvsrnghita, prayers^ &c. from the ut’hiirvu. 

The Briimhuna, or Theological parts of the Vedi^ 

Rig-vedfi-bramhunoj and its comment. 

Yiyoor-vedu-bramliunu, and its comment. • . 

Samii-vedubramhana. , 

* 

Ut’hurvij-vedu-bramliunri, and its comment. 

llig-vetlu-vidhana*-vrihut, an explanation of the rig-vedu-bramliunii. 
Arsheju-bramhunu, a part of<he rig-vedii. 

Ugnee-brarahunfij rules for burnt-sacrifices, from the rig-vt^dii. 
Madhyiindinu-bramhun% a part of the rig-vddii, with a coinmenf. 
Budhoo-grihu-pruvi'shan’j-vidheejt rules^tovvards a bride, part uf the rig-veJu. 
ltig-vedanoo;vyakhyu, a comment. 

Nimbadityu, part of the rig-vedii, with a comment. 

Koondu-mundnpu-vishuyii, part of ditto. 

Yugnu* prayuslicIiiUu-vivurunu|-shroulu, part of ditto 
Arart’hisri-yugnuka, part of ditto. 

NStee- munjuree-rig-v^dri, duties prescribed in this vedii. 

Nrisingbfi-tapinaF, from the rig-v^du, with a comment. 

PrupatMmku-gruhu-kaiida, part*of the rig-vedu. 

Vishwrijidnfiratiu, instructions respecting two sacrifices kno\rn by the names vUhvru^ 
jit, and utiratru, ffom the ynjo6r-v6dfi. 

• Vidhanu, law. t^Bhdhoo, S wife j grihu, a hoasC; prub^sUiinu, to enter , vidUec, a lawi 

t PraylUhcliUtu, atonement i vivSrunii, account. 
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Gopalu-tapinee-rooSlu, a part of the yujoor-vedu. 
Ynjoor-veda-sungskarn^^gnnu-putee. 

Shoonj u-pnrishishtu-ahitagiiee-shroutu^an appendix, on the duties ofthe sagnikubram- 
hulls, from di to. 

Ydgnu-tuntru-soodha-nidhee, part of the yujoor-veda. 

Toittir^yashtukujt rules, &c. from the black ynjoor-vedu. 

Toittir^yu-bramhiinn, rules from the yr^oor-vedu. 

Vcduka-bvamhnnu, a part ofthe ygjoor-veda. 

Kenopitu-bramh&iin, ditto. 

Oitrireyn-bramhuinT, ditto, with a comment. 

BrarnliunU'pnnchnkr], ditto. 

Suvunu-kandn, rules respecting the closing ceremonies at sacrifices, from ditto. 
Vishwo-prokashn, a part of the yiijoor-yedu. 

Ugnishtomu-puddhiitee, part of ditto. 

Voislf\vanure?yu-}ngnuka, part of ditto. 

KoondG-dyotiisuta^kiijJ part of ditto, on sacrificial pits, with a comment. 

Sungskarn giinu patee, part of the yhjoor-vedu. 

Eeshadh) ayh, part of ditto, with a comment (bhashyrj,)J and another on the bhashyii. 

A comment on the Kiirmu-prudeepu, part of the ynjoor-v^du. 

Triratrn yugnnkajll part of ditto. 

Yiignukalakhy n-hoinn-pnddhutee, ditto. 

Devn-yagiiikn-bhashyiVyugnuka, ditto. 

Yugnu-tnntnVsooclha-nidhec-krmdu, ditto. 

Y ly o 0 r- V c <fn • h ra ni !i ii ti u- ]>] i a sh y n . 

* € ^ • 

Samii-vidhanU'bramliunn, explanation ofthe bramhunu. 

SurvhswU'bramhnnri, forms from the samu-vedu for the sacrifice called Survuswn, in 
which the royal sacrificer olfers all kis wealth, a*iid the taxes of his kingdom for 
six months. ^ 

Chandogyu'bramliunu, rules frbm the sama-vedn, with a comment on djtto. 

• Mr. Colcbrookc has translalod sungskarii, ty the word sarrament. t See afollowinjCf para- 
graph on Uk' diviMoiis ofthe vodu. t Sh, with ; aiuHceka, a comment.* $ llhashyii signifies 

a c(>mmeiU by a di^viue sage j and tCeka, a comment by a huraiiu wrihffv I1 Yhgnh, a saciilice# 
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Samri-vd.iii-gTrihii*-8liantee, hymns, fee, for removing tlfe influence of an e\il planet* 
SJoryii shal5kn,t part of the samu-veclii. 

Aruneeyu, part of ditto. 

Soinn-sangikii- pudhart'hn; instructions respecting sacrifices ivith the juice of the moon* 
plant, ‘from tile samWvedn. 

Ugnishtoma-samu-jugnuka, rules respecting a sacrifice called ugnishtomu, 
Hramliilnii-chundusee, rules for poetical measures. 

Ut'hrirvu-vedii-maiigiiln*k^in;lij^ Apart of this vedu, termed the propitious, in opposite 
on to tlipse parts termed saiiguinary. 

Ut’lmrvii-tapiiiee, devoiionat form from thciit’hiirvu v^du, with a comment. 
Prayushchittu-kiindu, d part of (he utMiurvn-vcdu, relating to expiations. 
Shronto-yugnulia, on the sacrifices commanded in the ved5* • 

Vasu-bramhunri. 

I . 

BramhnnS-prinjika, a directory regulating the times for different ceremonies. 

Jyotee, rules for sacrifices.* 

Protishakliyri-sLitceiii], a comment on the shakhas of the v^du. 

Sliiksha, rules for chanting the vedn. 

Apustnrabii-bramhuiiri, rules* by this sage. 

Utiriktn-yugnuka, an appendix on sacrifices. 

Ootlnrii-tapineo-vivarumi. 

Chundu, on the poetical measures of the vedu. 

Bramhunii'miintiu, theological^ instrudtions and prayers. 

The Philosopliical treatises, or Oop^nishliils. 

'*^Vr!hudarunyukoprinishud, a part of the rig-vedu, Muth'a, bhashyfi «and teeka. 
Shw^tashwaturopiinishiid, ditto. 

Tiijoor-vedopunishud. 

^Oitur^yopSnishnd, with a comment on ditto, and another on the bhashyn, from the 
black ynjoor-vedii, 

Gr&bh, a planet. t ShStukS, a hundred, 

X The oopasunu, iV»rtly devoti.nal and partly philosophical, is another division of the vedG: the devotional 
respects those parts which teadftbe worship of Cod in soaie visible form vvith the mind only, 

li 
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©itur^jukarDfiyart’hopniiishudJ a part of the jiyo(fr-veda. 

♦Eeshavashyopunishfid, part of the ^njoor-vedu, with a comment on ditto (bhashyu,) 
and another on the bhashj^ft. 

Varoonjoophnishud, ditto, 

N irooktu-garbhophnishhd, ditto. 

♦Keiiopunishud, part of the eamn-vcdu;, with u comment on ditto, and another on the 
bhash^u. 

^Chandogycpunishud, a part of the samn-veciuj with J bhashyu and tefka. 
JJaraynnopiinishud, from the fcamu-vedti, 

^Toitir^yopuiiisiinci, with a comment on ditto, and another ou the bhashyn, from the 
ijt’hurvunu. 

^Kat’hukopunishud, with a comment on ditto, and another on the bhusbyu, from the 
ut’hiirvu-vedii. 

^Priishnopunishud, with u comment on iliito, and another on t|ie bbashyu, from the 
hi’hupYU-vedu. 

^Mandookyopunishiul, with a comment on ditto, and another on the bhasbyu, from 
the iit’hurvu-vcdh, 

♦MrmdnkopuuishntJ, with a comment on ditto, and another on the bhashyo, from the 
iit’hurvu*vedu. 

Ut’hurvnaopuwishuJ. 

Bramhunopnnishucl, from the brarnhunu of one of the vedns, with a comment. 
Sakulii-vedopunishud, a pliilosophical treatis-e common, to all the vcdiis. 
Uih-oopniiisluid. 

Siinghitopunifelikid. , 

• f 

The oopuuiiihhds are sixty^lwo in number, thougli many are comprised in a few 
leaves : of the ten which are chiefly studied in Bengal, because they contain matters of 

♦ r> 

dispute between the sects who follow the sf* dnrsliuiius, anil which are distinguished 
in the preceding list by a star, the Vrihudatuiivhku and the Chandogyii only are of any 
length. “ The proper nieaiKiig ofoopnuishud,” says Mr. Colebrooke, “acebrding to 
Shunkliro, Shayanu, and all the coiimientators, is divine science, or the knowledge of 
God : and, according to the same authorities, it is e,qualJy applicable to theology it- 
fcslt; and to a book.in which this science is taught.’’ 
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Selections from the VedB, by different sages. 

Hiranyukeshee-sootrn-yngnnka, part of the yn joor-vcdii. 

Hramhann-J)ha8hjn, a comment on the bramhunu by Madhhvii.* 

A comment on the Mewra-padn, with a com’ment on ditto. 

Knrmantu-sootrfi-bhashyu-shroufa, a treatise on diftcreut ceremonies, witha cotninent. 
Ugnishtoma-prayogii-shrontu-yugnuka, a treatise on sacrifices. 

'-z I 

l'«;nishtoma-pruyogn-yngniil<ii^*ditto. 

Vishnoo-bhuttee-shroutu-yngnuka, on ditto, by Vislinoo-Uhiittee- 
Pratishakhyu-bliasliyu, on tlie sakhas, by (3ovuiii. 

Kagu-vihingsmm-vriitS-nirnnyn, on the subjugation of the passions. 
Sootrii'-poorvu'ool turui the first and last sections of tire vedu-sootnls. 
Ashwulu;)ynoktu-vrittee-narayun^, a treatise by 7\shwiilayiiiin, 

Ashwulaynnu-sSotru, jin abridgment of the forms of the rig-vedii by Asliwulayunii. 
Amplification of ditto (vril\ee ) 

t ^ • 

Apustambn-veda-pnribhasha, an explanatory preface by Apiistumbn. 
Apu8tiiiiibu.*pruyo(;U, a treatise, by this sage. 

Apusturabu-Bobtrii, a similar work, from the ynjoor-vedu. 

Apfistumbn-bhashulr a comment on the* preceding work by some sage# 
Apiistiirnbu-tSka, a comment on thcbliashyu by a human wrifer. 
Apnstaaibu-pudu-priii’humii-shroutu, omdiflerent duties. 

Apustnmbu'-sootra-bhasliyii-suteeka, tlie text, comment, and a comment on the latter# 
Apustumbii-sootru-deepika, a comment on the vedu-illustrations of Apwslumbn. 
Boudh^yiinii-sootru-shroutu-yiignaka, prayers and instructi:<^ns by Coddliayiinu, from 
the rig-vedu. 

Boudhajuna-krdpiVbhashyiTi, a comment on Boudhayfinn, and another on IhisComment. 
An explanation of the prayei^s, &c. of the yujoor-vedu, by the same sage, 
Shrouta-yugnhka, a collection of ditto, and a comment. 

Boudhayuiiu-soutru shroutu-yugnuka, a treatise by this sage. 

BoudhayaDa>kulpa bhashyu-vjvarunu, another on the vedu-kulpus. 

♦ Madhiivu iSProte a caijimentary od the whole vedu, and is esteemed a very excellent writer. 

I i 2 
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Boudha)6nSjfi-slioo!kii-mS'mangsa. Meemafigsa signifies a decision after weigh- 
ing evidence on both sides. 

Boudha)’nnet>u-slioolki1-ineernangsa-&liroulu.yiignuka. 

Yutee-bungskarii-nirnujii, initiatory forms for a diindec. 

Adhanu-iiirnuyu, rules for sacrificing. 

Lughoo-pudnm-nabhee, a brief treatise by Pudmu-Nabhee. 
Purashooraniee-pnJJlinteej a treatise by Puriishooramu, 

Bhuvu-swamee-bhashyii, a comment by Bhuvu-swatiic^e. 

Kfilpu-vyakliya, account of the vcdn-kulpiis. 

Hoodrn pucIdLutee, a treatise by Roodrf. 

Saniu V( dn pruyogn, rules from this vedu. 

Grihyu-sootrfi, the duties of particular classes ofbramhuns, with a comment. 
Yugnn-sootrii karika, rules for sacrifices versified. 

Kandanookruinii-inoblu, text of a treatise on sacrifices^ with a comment on ditto 
(bhatshvu) and a comment on the bhash^ii. 

Sarvutomookliu-sootru-jugiin, a collection of praj ers, maxims, &c. 

Katyayunii-sooti u puiUlhuiee, an abridgment of the forms of the samu-v^dn. 

A comment on ditto (vjakliya.) 

Chnndogii-purishishtii, a selection from the samu- vedu/ with a comment. 
Samn-vedu-chundogu-sootru, axioms from the sarau-vedu. 

.Sainu-v^du-gobliilu sootrii. Gobhilu was a considerable writer in the samu. 
Samu-vedatiriktri-shroutij-yngnuka, an appendix to the sarnu vi5dii. 

Poocliu-soollu. Soutra is explained by Paninee, as a lucid interpretation in the few- 
est words." ' " ^ 

Chundru-chooree-shroutuMngnrika, a collection from the vedu, by Chundi ii-cLooru 
yhjoor-v^dii-vibliwu-prukashu, explanation of the yhjoor-vedu. •' 
Sankhyayunu-bootru, Irom the ynjoor vcdil, by Sankhyaynnu, with a comment. 
SomH-sootrfi-shrouto, rules for sacrificing with the ju^ce of the nioon-pluat. 
Rig-vedii-nara}unce}ii, a work By Vedu-vyasu. 

Rig-vedanooki fimunika, a table of contents^ with a comment, 
DlioorUu-swamee'bhashyiVvrittee, a comment by Dhuorttu. 
Dhogrttfi-swamee-bhashyu-Butwku; another. 
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Yagnu-sootru-karika, on sacrifices** 

I^i]purd6G-swaniee'*blia8liyti^ a comiiiGnt on ditto by ICijpnrdee* 
Kandanooknmui-mooiri-bhashyu-vivmuuu^ text, comment, and explanation. 
Pnshoo.bandliri-prij>og:ri.bhashya, rules for binding animals for sacrifice. 
Pru_yoga.8aru-yiignuka>8liroutrij the essence of the priiyogus. 
Bhuvu-swamee-kulpa'vivarnnri.yngnuka, on the vedii-kulpu?. 
Bhavee.prayushchittu-prftyogu-yngnuka, rules fbr atonements for expected offences. 
Soumu-proyogn-yognuka, ontsScrifices with the juice of the moon -plant. 
Sarviitomookhh-sootru-yugnn, on the first ceremonies at sacrifices. 
Diirshnpourihi-masu-pruyogu-krrirariM ugiirika, on sacrifices at the full and new moon. . 
Nirookta, an explanation of difljcult and obscure texts. 

Nirookta-deepiinee, a comment on the above. 

Ni^huntn,.a glossary. 


SECTION III. 

Difficulties in obtaining the Hindoo shastrus; — Existence of the Vediis proved ; — profound reverence for 

* these treatises. 

TH E difficulties attending first attexnpts to obtain jfrom the bramfifins a knowledge 
of their sli istrus, were no doulit very great. 1 Jinve been iiiioniied, that the endea- 
vours of Sir William Jones, and othcrl, were at first every wliere resisted. This 
will not appear wonderful, wh<?ii it is considered, that the sliastrus denounce the hea- 
viest penaPies on a bramhiin who shall teach the knowledge of the sacred bucks 
persons of low cast. Yet this reserve has at length been so^coinpIeteiV overcome by 
the perseverance, influence, and the gold of l;4urope*aas, lhat the biamhruis will now^ 

without the ai^'ghledt hesitatloa, sell or translate the inosl sacred of their book-, or 

» 

communicate all they know of their conte^nts. The <liflicuby lies nxore in the scarcity 
and obscurity of these wov^s, than in the scrupulosity of the bramhri ns, tueir guardi- 
ans. 

Though it is A fact, tjiat no personal present in existence has seen the whole vc- 
dn, vet there*cun be no reasonaVle doubt of the existence of these treatises, iioi of (heir 
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^eing divided into four parts, Vailed the rik, tliej^joosh, the samn, and the til^hurvQ.* 
Distinct portions, evidently belonging to each of these four divisions, are in the hands 
of Europeans, by whom they have heen identified, and their contents in some de- 
cree examined, Mr. Colebrooke, in his very learned essay on the v6du, has com- 
pletely established this point by powerful arguments, and by giving us large 'e^ctracts 
from their contents. Indeed, it seems, that by this essay he has laid public curiosity 
so completely asleep, that if a translation of the four vddus 'were to be published, tlio 
translator would hardly find readers sufficient to reidiUurse him for his trouble. 

It is well known, that the bramhuns have more reverence for the vt'du than for 
any other of their shastrus.t Two or three causes m^y be assigned for this ; they 
are at present little kiidwn, and ignorance, in this case, is no doubt the mother of 
devotion ; — they are declared to be the peculiar inheritance of bramhun^, and are 
kept from tlie lower casts, so that a shoSJru cannot hear any parts of them repeated 
without«in^urring guilt ; — they are supposed to be the 'source of all the shastriis : 
every thing, it is said, is to be found in the v^dii ; — they claim an inscrutable antiqui- 
ty ; — many believe them to have proceeded immediately from the mouth of God : the 
v6dantu writers say, ‘^Ihe self-evident word proceeding out of the mouth of God — 
this is the vedu.” 


SECTION IV. 

The Vecli'i written by Imij^an authors j— to whbm first taught. 

WHEN we look, however, into the yedn itself, we find th^ ^aines of many of the 
writers : hence, says Mr. ColoJ)rooke,J “ the names of the respective authors of each 

♦ “ It appears,’’ Miys Mr. Colebrooke, “that the rik, yhjoosh, nndiaintt, are three principal portions of llie 
t'CMlii ; that the rit’hfirvhnii iscoininonly admitted UHafourth ; and that dWers my Uiolugica) poems, entitled itihasu 
and pooranhs, are reckoned a supplement, and as such, constitute a fif(j]4«ddii.” 

+ On thissiihject, nfriend observes, ** Perhaps much of this may appear ;piore rational, if we consider the word 
\cdii as sigtiifying knowledge, or true ideas, philosophy in general, and not the books called vedfi.”, 

i The author dnp<? not conceive, that there is mnch necessity for makii)g an apology, except to Mr. Colebrooke 
Iti'fse f. foi IS made of his es^ay in this and the next sheet: — his readers, he dor.hts nut, will be really 

gi iiifiM hv tin- i.^isiaiicc ihu> obUiined for procuring a correct idep of these Writings, which have excited such 
a iio.eutioo. 
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passage are preserved in the anookfumunika, or explarfatory table of contents, which 
has been handed down with the vedii itself, and of which the authority is unquestion- 
ed.* According to this index, Vishwamitru is author of all the hymns contained ui 
the third book of the rig-vcdu; as Bhurudwajii is, with rare exceptions, the composer 
of those collected in thasixtli book; Vushisht’hu, in the seventh ; Gritsumndu, in the 
second; V^ajnri-d<^vn, in the fourth; and Boodhufand other descendants ofUtree, in 
the fiflli. But in the remaining books of this vedii, the authors are more various ; 
among these, besides Ufeusty u,^hVishynpii, son of Mureechee, L ngiriis, J iimudugnee, son 
ofBhrigoo, Purasliuru, tiither of Vyasii, Goturnuand his son Nodhus, V’rihri*?prjtee, 

ft 

Naiudu and ^tlier celebratedf Indian sages, the most conspicuous are Kiinwuaud his 
^ numerous desceudantsjJVIedhatit’hee, &c. ; Mudhoocliiindus and others among the pos- 
terity ofVisbwamitru ; Shoouiishcphri, son of Ujigiirtu; Koot*u, flirunyiistooyu, Siiv 
yu, and other descendants of Ungirus; besides many other sages, among the poste* 
rity 'of personages above-mentioned. 

“ It is worthy offemark, that several persons of royal birth (for instance, five sons 

of the king Vrihiingir, and Triiyyuroonu and Trusiidiisliyoo, who were themselves 

kings) are mentioneci among the authors of the hymns which constitute the rig-vcdu: 

» 

and the text itself, in some places, actuaUy points, and in others obviously alludes, to 
monarchs, whose names are familiar in thti Indian heroic history. 

“ The sixth hymn of the eighteenth ohapter of the first book, is spoken by an asce- 
tic named Kakshwvut, in praise of the munificence ofSn nnuya, who had conferred 
inlmense gifts on him,^ . 

“ The next hymns applaiid the liberality of the kings Vibliiiidoo, Pukust’humun (son 
of Kooruyanu,jrKooroonga, Kasoo {son ofChedeej and Tirindirii (,son ofPurushoo,) 
who had severally bestowed Sj^endid gifts t)n the respectiv e authors of these thanks- 

* “ It appenrs from a passa^ife in the VijAytivilasr:, ms also from yio Vediidcepu, orabridj^ed commentary on 
the Vajiisan^ee,as well as fromlheindex itself, that Katyayunu is ilieackilttvt Ict}g;ed auihorofthe index lothe 
white yujoosh; that of the rig-vedhitj ascribed by the commentator to the same Kaiyayunu, the pupilof Shou- 

nuku.'* 

t “ First of the name, and progenitor of (he race of kings called children of the moon/’ 
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givings. . In the third chajlter of the same boAk, the seventh hymn commends the 
generosity of Triisfidushyoo, the grandson of Mandhatree. The fourth chapter opens 
with an invocation containing |)raiae9 of the liberality of Chitru; and the fourth 
hymn of the same chapter celebrates Vuroo, son of Soosamnn, 

“Among other hymns by royal authors, in the subsequent chapters of the tenth 
book of the sungluta, I remark one by MandJiatree, son of Yoovitnasliwu, and ano- 
ther by Shivee, son ofOosheennrn, a third by VhsoAiijrmriB, son ofRohidushwu, and 
a fourth by Protardanii, son of Divodasii, king of Kushce.” 

Some parts of (he vedu are ascribed to divine persons, antlfeven to the one Biiim- ^ 
16, under diflVrent nahies. Wliere the author Mas unknown, the compiler probably 
gave to tliat part or section a divine origin, }’et it cannot be doubted, that the whole 
of the v6da was written by the persons Who were called moonees. 

Vyasii, having compiled and arranged the scriptures, theo^onies, and mytholo- 
gical poems, taught the several vedus to as many disciples ; viz. the rik to Poilii ; 
thej/Hjoosh to Voisiimpa^iiiiu, and the sarnii to Joiminee ; as also the fit' hurvunii to 
Soomuntoo, and the itihasn and pooranus t6 Sobtu. These disciples .instructed their 
respective pupils, who becoming teachers in their turn, communicated the know- 
ledge to their own disciples; until, at length, in the progress of successive instruc- 
tion, so great variations crept into the text,* or into the manner of reading and re- 
citing it, and into the no less sacred precepts for its use and application, that eleven 
hundred different schopls arose. 

Poiln taught the or Bdhvrich, to two disciples Bnhkulu and Indrnpru- 

motee. The first, also called 13iihku]ee,'was the editoj ofa sunghita, or collection of 
prayers; and asakba, bearing his name, still subsists : it is said to have first branch* 
ed into four schools ; afterwards,into three others. *Indraprumutee communicated 
bis knowledge to his own* son Mnndook^yh, by whom a sunghita was compiled : and 
from whom one of the sakhas has derived its name. Vedu-mitrd, suniamed ShakiHyti, 
studied under the same teacher, and gave a coropiete collection of prayers : it is still 
extant; but is said to have given origin to five varied editions^ of the same text. 
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The two other and principal sakhas Of the rich are those*of Ashwolajonu and Sanklija* 
jdnd, or perhaps Kousheetukee ; but the Viahnoo pooranu omits them^ and intimates^ 
that Shakupoornee, a pupil of Indriiprumutee, gave the third varied edition from this 
teacher, and^was also the author of the Nirooktu : if so, he is the same with Yaska. 

“ The ffUjooshy in its original form, was at first taught by Voishiampayunii to twenty- 
seven pupils. The white yiijoosh was taught by Yagnuwulkyu to fifteen pupils, who 
founded as many schools. The most remarkabjc of which are the sakhas ofKunwii 
and Madhyiindina; and, next to them, those of the Javalns, fioudliayunus, and Ta- 
pdneeyus. The other branches of the yhjoosli seem to have been arranged in several 
• classes. Thus the Chfitukiis, or students of a sakiia, so denominated from the teacher 
of it, Chfiruku, are stated as including ten subdivisions ; among which are the Kut'hus, 
or disciples, of Kut’hu, a pupil of V oishnmpayunu ; as also the Sh w^tashwutiirus, Oopii- 
munyuvns, and Moitrayuneeyas : the last mentioned comprehends seven others. In 
like manner, the Toittireeyukus are, in the first instance, subdivided into two, the 
Oukhyeyns and Chandikeyus ; and these last are again subdivided into five, the Apus- 
tambeeyug, &c. Among them, Apustunabii’s sakha is still subsisting ; and so is Atre- 
yus, among those which branched from Ookhu: but the rest, or most of them, are be- 
come rare, if not altogether obsolete. 

Soomuntoo, son of Joiminee, studied the samu^vediij or Chandogyu, under his 
father : and his own son, Sooburmun, studied under the same teacher, but founded 
a different school; which was the origin of two others, derived from his pupils, Hi- 
riinyunabhu and Poushj^njee, and thence branching int() a tliousand more. 

** The ufh&;ptik-vidil was taught by Soon^untoo, to his pupil Knbund'hu, who divid- 
ed it between Devudurshu and*Put’hyu. The first of these has given name to the sa- 
kha stiled D^vudurshee; as P^ppuladu, the last of his four disciples, has, to the sakha 
of the Poippuladees. Another branch of the ot’hurvunu derives its appellation from 
Sounuku, the third of Pat’byu’s. pupils. The rest are of less note. 

Jj 
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SECTION V. 

Divisions of each 

TH E vcdus are a compilation of prayers, called menlrns ; with a collection of pre- 
cepts and maxims, entitled brainliunu; IVom which last portion, the oopnnishud is ex- 
tracted. The prayers arc properly the vc<lns, and apfiarciitly preceded the brain- 
liiinu. The whole of the Indian theology is professiuliy founded on the oopiinishuds. 
The several sunghiras, or collections of praters, in each vtdh, constitute liie suklms 
or branches ofeacli vedii. Tradition, preserved in’^lie pooraniis, reckons sixteen 
sunghitas ofilie rig-vtda ; eiglitysix, of the yiijoosh ; iir, inejMding those which hran; 
ched from a second retelation of this vedo, a Jmndredand one ; and not less than a 
thousand of the samvi-vcdii; besides nine of the iit’hnrvnnd. Ilut treatises on the study 
ofthe vedu reduce the sakhas of the rich, to live ; and those of the ynjoosh, including 
both revelations of it, to eighty- six. 

The collection of prayers in the rig^ztda is divided into ciglit parts (chiindro ; each 
of which is subdivided into as many leclures (iiUliyayrr). Another mode of division 
also runs through the volume; clistiiigiiishing ten books miuidLiIu), yvhich are subdi- 
vided into more than a hundrhd chapters (unoovakn,) and comprise a thousand hymns 
or invocations (sooktnj. A further subdivision of more than (wo thousand sections 
( vargh) is common to both methods : and the whole contains above tea thq^saud verses, 
or rather stanzas, of various measuf^^s. 

m 

• r ’ , « 

The white yiijoosh is the shortest of ilie vedus ; so far as respects the first and prin- 
cipal part, which comprehends the itihnlrus. The sunghita, or collection of pray- 
ers and invocations, belonging to this vedn, is comprised in forty lectures (ndliyayu), 
unequally subdivided into numerous shoi't sections (knndika) ; each of which, in ge- 
neral, constitutes a prayer or muntrQ. ^ It is also c^vided, like the rig- vedu, into 
hnoovakus, or chapters. • The number ofunoovakns, as they are stated at the |]ose 
ofthe index to this v^du, appears to be two hundred and eighty -ijix : the ninni^er of 
sections or verses, nearly two thousand (or exactly 1987). But this in<^)^es many 
repetitions of the^same text in divers places. The lectures are very unequal, con- 
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tainiiijf from thirteen toa hundred andseventcen$ections<krindika]. The black y&joosh 
is more copious (I mean, in regard to iiiuntrus,) than Hie white jujoosh, but less so 
than tlie rig-vedi'i. Its shnghita, or collection of prayers, is arranged in seven books 
(ijsiuiiku or kandu,) containing from five to eight lectures or chapters (iid’byayu, 
priisnu orprupatdku). E»ch chapter, or lecture, is subdivided into sections (unoovaKii), 
wiiicli are equally distributed in the third and sixth books, but unequally in the rest. 

The whole number exceeds six hundred and fifty. 

• 

Not hvifi? obtained a complete copj of' tlie or of any coniRien- 

tary on it, 1 can only tiesorifie it imperfectly from siicii fragments, as 1 have been 
\il)le to collect. A*p»‘»ocipal, if not the first, part of the sariin-vedifis that entit- 
led Arcliikn. It comprises prayers, here arranged, us appears from two copies of 
tlie Arcliikrj,* in six chapters (pihpariiidiu) snhdivided into half chapters, and into 
sections {dfishutee); ten in eacli chapter, and usn.illy containing Ihe exact number 
of ten verses each. The siane collection of prayers, in the same order, but prepar- 
ed for chanting, is distributed in seventeen chapters, under the title of the Gramu- 
geyh-ganu. — Another portion of the sarnii-vedri, arranged for cli.iniing, bears the title 
of Ariinyu ganu. Three ‘copies of it,t which seem to agree exactly, exhibit the 
same distribution into three chajMers, ^rhich are subdivided into half chapters, and 
decades or sections, like the Arcoika above-iiieiitioiiefl.:j: Bnl I have notyel found a 
jilain copy of it, divested of tlie addition^ made for guidance in chanting it. The 
additions here alluded to, consist in pivlonging the sounds of vowels, and resolving 

•f 

diphthongsinto two orhiore syllables, inserting likewise, in many p1ace.s, other addi- 
tional syj lab! es, besideu pbcing nuiiierical marks for the nmnagenieyt of thcvoic^. 
Some of the prayers, being subject to variation in the rfiude of chanting them, ai^e 

repeated, once or oftener, for t!ie purpose of showing these dilTerences ; and, to 

•» 

most, are prefixed the appropriate names of the several passages^.— Under the deno- 

* “ Onr^ofihetn dated nearly two centuries a^o, in 167i Sumvut. TluscopycxlubitsIlicfurthertitleofClian- 
dusee slinghita.’* 

+ “ The most ancient of those in my possession, is dated nearly three ccnAiries ago, in 1587 Siimvut.’* 

J “ This ArSnyii coiiypriscs nearly three hundred verses (samuo), oresactly 290. The Archikft contains twice 
as many, or nearly 600 ,” 
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minationorbramhunu^ which is appropriated toihe second part, or supplement of the 
vedu, various works have been received by different schools of the 8amu.v6du.* Four 
appear to be extant; three of which have been seen by me either complete or in part. 
One is denominated Shurvingshu; probably from its containing twenty •^six chapters. 
Another is called Udbhootu, or, at greater length, Udbhootu-bramfinnn. only 

portion which I have yet seen of either has the appearance of a fragment, and breaks 
off at the close of the fifth chapter. The best known dmong the brambhiis of the 
sama*v4dh is that entitled Tandyu. The ChanSogyii, its principal oopuaishiSd, 
which is one of the longest and most abstruse compositions, contains eight chapters 
(prupatakus), apparently extracted from some portion of the branihunu^ in which they 
are numbered from three to ten. The first and second, not being included in the* 
oopunislitid, probably relate to religious ceremonies. The chapters are unequally 
subdivided into paragraphs or sections; amounting, in all, to more thaw a hundred 
andfifly. A great part of the Chandogyii is in a didactic form : including, however, 
like mdst of the other oopunishuds, several dialogues. 

The sunghita, or collection of prayers and invocations belonging to the 
nienUy is comprised in twenty books (kando), tubdivided into sections (onoovaku), 
hymns (sooktu), and verses (rich). Another mode of division by chapters (prupa- 
tuku) is also indicated. The number of verses is stated at 6015; the sections ex-« 
ceed a hundred ; and the hymns amount to more than seven hundred and sixty. The 
number of chapters is forty nearly. The most remarkable part of the uVhurvii vedu 
consists of theological treatises, entitled oopunishnds, which are appendant on it. 
They are computed at fifty-two: but this number is completed by reckohing, as 
distinct oopunishuds, different parts of a single tract. Four such treatises, comprising 
eight oopunishuds, together with six o([ those before described as appertaining to 
other vedus, are perpetually cited in dissertations on the v6danth. Others are either 
more sparingly, or not at all, quoted.” 

< 

♦ “ Sir Robert Chambers’^ copy, of theiamfi vedu comprised four portions entitled GanQ, the dirfiinct names of 
ivhich, according to the list received from him, are Viganii, Arna, Oogaiifi and Oohyfi-ganfi. The first 

of these 1 suspect to be the Arfinyfi, writteo in that list Arna } the last seems to be the same with that which is iu 
my copy denominated Oohfi gana.’* 
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SECTION VI. 

Subject! treated of in the V4dii . 

THE subjects treated of in the v^du are so numerous, that it is difficult to give 

• # 

nn analysis of them in% small compass : Hymns, addressed lo the gods; to kings in 
praise of their munificence;* prayers, to insure a long and happy life ceremonies, to 
be performed by a secular'person ; — rites, enjoined to hermits and ascetics ;~-prayers 
or incantations, adapted to 'iaCrifices, or to be addressed to the firmament, to fire, 
the sun, the moon, water, air, the spirits, the atmosphere, the earth, &c. ; and to be 
used at thesttcrifice ofa horse for obtaining universal empire ; — dialogues on different 
subjects, — incantaiioilB, for preservation from poison, for the destruction of enemies, 
&c. -accounts of sacrifices performed by kings; — of cerelhonies, performed at tha 
consecration of kings; at oblations to the manes ; and on the full and change of the 
moon, &c ; description of the rewards resulting from entertaining an officiating bram- 
bun; — method of consecrating perpetual fire; — the ceremony called ugnishtoma, 
including that of drinking the juice of the acid asclepias. 

Prayers, employed at solemn rites called yfignus,*’ says Mr. Colebrooke, ‘^liare 
been placed in the three p/incipal vedus : those which are in prose are named yu- 
joosh ; such as are in metre, are denominated rich ; and some, which are intended to 
be chanted, are called samun : and these names, as distinguishing different portions of 
the vedus, are anterior to thair separation in Vyasu’s compilation. But the iit’har** 
vunu, not being used at the religious ceremptties above-mentioned, ,and containing 
priiyefs employed at lustrations, at rites conciliating the deities, and as imprecati« 
ons on enemies, is essentially different from the other v^diis; as is remarked by the 
author of an-elementary treatise on the classification of the Indian sciences. 

** Each v^du consists of two parts, denominated the muntrus and the bramhunus ; or 
prayers ^and precepts. The complete Collpction^of the hymns, prayers, and invoca- 
tions, belonging to one v6d6^ is entitled its sanghita. Every other portion of Jndi- 

* “The eighth book of the rlg-^edu contains a hymn written by a king, in praise of his own munificence towards 
a sage whose incantations had restored him to manhood, after he had been metamorphoBcd into a woman ; and 
•trains of cmltation uttered t>y his wife^on the occasioo.’*' 
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an scripturiJ is included under the general head df divinity (bralimunn). This com- 
prises precepts, which inculcate religious duties; maxim?*, which explain those pre- 
cepts; and arguments, which relate to theology. Hut, in the present arrangement of 
the vedus, the portion^ which contains passages called hramhunas, indudes many 
which are strictly prayers or muntriis. The theology of ihe Indian scripture, com- 
prehending the argumentative portion entitled veclantu, is contained in tracts deno- 
minated oopiinishuds; some of which are portions of (lie brahmnnu, properly so call- 
ed; others are found only in a detached form; and one^is a part ofasiingliita itself. 

The sungliita of the lig-Tcdu contains muntriis or pi avers, which, for the most 
part, are encomiastic; as the name of the rig-vedii implies.* 


yhjoor-xMu relates chiefly to oblations and sacrifices, as tlie nam^ itself im- 
plies. + The first chapter, and the greatest part oft he second, contain prayers adapted 
for sacrilifces at the fidl and ch iiige ot the moon : biit the six last sections regard ob- 
lations to the manes* llie subject o( (be thiid chapler is the consecration of a per- 
petual fire, and the sacrifice ofvictiiqs: the five next relate chiefly to a ceremony 
called ugnishtomp, which includes that of drinkii^tlie juice of theacidasclepias. The 
two following relate to the vaju|ie>uand rajusooyfl; the fust of which ceremonies in- 
volves the consecration of a king. Eight chapters, from the cleientli to the eighteenth, 
regard the sanctifying ofsacrificial fire ; and the ceremony, named Soulramunee, which 
was the subject ol'tiie last section ofthe tenth chapter, laccupies three other chapters 
from the nineteenth to the t wenty* first*. ' The prayers to be used at an lishwinnedhu, 
or ceremony ^m^lematic dt ll(e immolation of a horse and other animals, by *‘a king 
ambitious of universal empire, are placed in four chaplerSf from the twetaty-second 
to ihe twenty* fifth. The two next are miscellaneous chapters ; the SoutVamunee and 

♦ The miililras or prayers of Uic rig-vedu are, for ihcVnost pari, encomiastic, as the name of this vedu im- 
plies, nc A to /barf ,* properly signifyinjr liny prayeror hymn, ill vvliifhadeif;j is praised. As those are mostly in 
verse, the term becomes also applicable to siich, passages of any vedu, as are reducible to meajure according to 
the rules of prosody. The fiiijt vedti,in Vyusu'sconipilaiioii, comprehend iiif^ mosl of thc^e texts, is'tallcd the 

rig-vedu ; or, as expressed in the commentary on the Index, ‘ because it abounds with such tex a (rich).” 

f “Yiijoosh is derived from the verb yuj to worship or adore. Another elymolojjy ia^someiimcs assigned ; 
but tbU U most coosistenl with the subject j viz. (yhgn&j sacrifices, aud'(hoinii) oblations to Are.”, 
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liswamalhu are completed in two^others ; and the poorooslm*mcdhu, or ceremony 
perfoi ined as the type of the altejjorical immolation of Naray unu, fills (he thirtieth and 
tliirty-first chapters. Hie three next belong to the Siirvn-m^dliHj or prayers and 
oblations for universal success. A chapter follows on the PitrW'medhn, or obsequies 
in comnicinoration of asdeceased ancestor : and the five last chapters contain such pas- 
sages of this vddii, as are ascribed to Dildhynk, son or descendant of Ut’hurvun; 
four of them consist of prayers applicable to v^irious religious rites, as sacraments, 
lustrations, p. iiauce, ‘&c. and 4he last is restricted to theology. The first section 
(uiioovakii), of the black ynjoosli, in this collection of prayers, corresponds with the 
first section (kuiidika) in th6 wl ite ynjoosh ; but all the rest differ; and so doe^ the 
arrangement of the sx^bjects. Many of the tonics are indeed alike in iJoth vediis, but 
differently placed, and difterenlly treated. Thus the ceremony called rajusooyu oc- 
cu})ies one kandu, corresponding with the eight prushnii of the first book (ushtukii;) 
and is preceded by two kandn 3 , relalive t6 tlxe va jiipeyri, and to the mode of its ce- 
lebration, which occupy fou/teen sections in llie preceding prnshnu. Consecra^tedlire is 
the subject of four kandus, which fill the fourth and fbih books. ’Sacrifice (Sdhwurii) 
is noticed in the second and third lectures of the first l)ook, and in several lectures of 
the sixth. The subject is con^tinued in the seventh and last book ; winch treats largely 
oil the Jiiyotishtoniu, including the lortfis of preparing and drinking the juice of acid 
asclepias. The rishwu-mcdhii, nree-medhii, and pitree-medhii, are.'-everally treated of in 
tlieir places ; that is, iu tlie collection of piMv»u s, and in the second part of this vedu. 
Ollier topifs, introduced in different places, are numerous ; but it would be tedious to 
specify them at large, 

A peculiar degree of holiness seems to be attached, According to Indian notions, 
to the samit Vtf/f/ / if reliance may be placed on tbe inference suggested by the ety- 
mology of its name, wliich ii^dicates, according to the derivation* usually assigned to 
it, the efficacy of this part of the vedas in removing sin. The prayers belonging 
to it arc, as before observed, composed in melrQ, and intended to be chanted ! and 

their supposed efficacy is apparently ascribed to this nio*le ot uttering them, 

# 

♦ From the root'iho, convertible into so, and sa, and ^ipnifyln^ *to destroy.’ The derivative h expounded a? 
denoting aomciUing ‘ wUicli dest Ays sin. ’ 
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<<The at^hUroA-vidHf as is well known, contains many forms of imprecation for the 
destruction of enemies. But it must not be inferred, that such is the chief subject 
of that vcdo; since it also contains a great number of prayers for safety and for the 
averting of calamities : and, like the other vcdiis, numerous hymns to the gods, with 
prayers to be used at solemn rites and religious exercises, excepting ifuch as are nam- 
ed yognu.’* 


SECTION VII. 

Method of reading the V^dii. 

IN a regular perusal of the vedu, which is enjoined to all priests, and which is 
much practised by Marhatas and Telingas, the student or reader is required to, .no- 
tice, especially, the author, subject, metre, and purpose of each mnntro or invoca- 
tion. To understand the meaning of the passage is thought less important.* The 
institutors of the Hindoo system have indeed recommended the study of the sense; 
but they have inculcated with equal strenuousness, and more success, attention to the 
name of the rishee or person, by whom the text was first uttered, the deity to whom 
it is addressed, or the subject to which it relates, and also its rhythm" or metre, and 
its purpose, or the religious ceremony at which it should be used. Accordingly the 
vedu is recited in various superstitious modes : word by word, either simply disjoin- 
ing them, or else repeating the words alternately, backwards and forwards, once or 
oftener. Copies of the rig- vedu and yiijoosh (for the sama-vedu is chanted only) 
are prepared for these arad other modes of recital, and are called pudii, kiaoiri, jutu, 
gliuniT, &c. But the various ways of.inverting the text are restricted, as it should 
appear, to the principal vcdiis ; that is, to the original^editions of the rig-v<- d« and 
yfijoosh: while the subsequent editions, in^ which the foxt, or the arrangement of it, 
is varied, being therefore deemed subordinate sakhas, i^hould be repeated only in a 
simple manner.’* 

* It wns not, 1 dare say, because tbe brambfios were ashamed of the that they taughtstodentsto regard 

the meaning of a passage as of less importance than to know the author, the metre, and /he purpose of each in- 
cantation ; but, in giviug such advice, gurely their ideas of the importance of* the meaning of their most gacred 
books most have befcu very low. 
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?KCTION VIII. 

Specimens of the Hymns of the samH-vidH. 

From the Ar&nyti-ganu, 

0 

'' Possessed of innuiSerable heads, innumerable eyes, innumerable feet, firuraha 
tills the heavens and the earth ; he is whatever was, whatever will be ; he is separate 
fl ora all ; in this separate State he exists in a three'fuld form above the universe, the 
joiirth part is transfused thron^i tlic world : ho is therefore called the Great Being; 

his command is as the water of life ; from him proceeded the Viratii-poorooshu;* he 

• 

* TItc R!ircc-bhaguvu«u and several pooranus thus describe what is here called the Vira^fi-poorooshiS, viz. 
the whole universe existiiiju asMie body of the deity ; in which he dwells a.s the animation soul : —The upper part 
of hi.s tliijrlis form the earth ; his nave! the firmament ; his breast, the heavens; thqjiiglier parts of his body, the heu^ 
veris of the risliees ; the back of his shoulders, the heaven of the piiiees ; his aeck, the heaven of those who were 
tiie most ritjidl^asceiics; his head, the heaven of liiTimha; his breach, the first of the regions below the earth ; bis 
tliigrts, the second region i his knees, the third ; his legs, live fourth ; Ins ancles, the fifth ; the surface of his feet, (he 
till'd ; the soles of his'feet, patalll, or the world of snakes. His mouth, words, (the vedii) fire and its regent, the 
seven priugplcs of bodies, and the fules of verse; his tongue, burnt-offerings, food, the wutei of Ufe,^ater,an(l 
the regent of the waters,* his nose, the live breaths, the regent of air, scents; his eyes* every shining substance* 
the sun and moon ; his brows, the evening ; his cars, the ten regions and (heir regents, also vacuum and sound $ his 
whole body, the excellent purl of every tliingon earth; liia skin, contact, sacrificegaud ottcriugs; the hair of hit 
body, the trees, grasses, &c . ; the hai**of his head, the clouds; his beard, the lightning; his nails, the metals; his 
arms, the guardians of the regions; his feet, pray|^, and preservation ; his penis, children, &c. ; his anus, death, 
injury, hell ; his Igjft side, ignorance, and ii ieligioii;*liis veins, the male and female rivers; his bones, (he moun- 
tains; Ills belly, (he sea that surrounds the earth; his mind, religion, liruinha, and 8h»ifi ; his heart, the lishees, 
VUhnou, and true wisdom ; his favour, religion ; his frown, irreligion. Jn aboitf Hriimha, Shivu, (he gods, the 
(itaiiH, pi'j^cious stones, men, serpents, birds, leasts, creeping things, the iip.surfi.s, the dukshus, the rakshusus^ the 
4ihbbius,thesiddlius, whatever passes through the waters, dwells in the earth, or flics in the air, the planets, stars, 
the clouds, thunder, lightning, and all (Jiat composes Jhe visible universe, are parts of the Viratu-poorooshu.— 
/luw .stnkingli; does this agree tcilh a Fragment by FpicUtus^ lately found in Herculaneum : “ Chrysippus, refer- 
ring every thing to Jupiter, maintains, that the world is, as it were, an animated body, and that God is the go- 
verning liower, and (he soul of the whole; that the rvoild is one of the inicllige/it prineiplcsf governing in com- 
mon with god.s and men. Diogenes, the Uab\ Ionian, also, in lii^book t^onccruing Minerva, asserts, that the 
world is the same with Jove, and that it eumprehetids that divinity a.s (he body of man dues his soul. All the fol- 
lowers of Zeno, therefore, if they have left us any gods at all, as some of them have lift none, and others have 
taken away many, stty, that God is one; or, in o(her*words, the univerMr and its .soul: and those who al- 
low a plurality, vary in (heir statemeifts, being aware.that, if they affirmed the existence of one God only, they 
might be traduced before the multitude as destroying the gods, by allowing only one universal deity and not 
several, much less all those w ho are |enerally held in estimation : while we assert the e.\istence not only of the 
gods worshyiped by the Greeks, but also of many more. • BesidesJ they have not thought fit to leave even those, 
letpecling whom they agree with us, in a form like that in which they are universally worshipped ; for they ad- 
mit no god!| in the resemblance of men^ but only (he air, and the winds, and the rnther : so that J should confi- 
.dcutly assert, that tliJ^ are mor^i reprehensible than even Diagoras: for he has treated the gods with levity al- 
most, but has not directly attacked them, ds Aristoxenus has observed in the customs of the Mantinean ; and in 
his poetry, he remarks Diugoras has adhered to the iruili, introducing nothius like iwsicty ia any of his verses j 
dJpt ia the capacity 'if a poet, speaking with reverence of the deity,’* 

K k 
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is the source of universal motion ; he is not sepaitite from the universe ; he is the liglit 
»)f the moon, oft he sun, of the fire, of the lightning, and of all that shines ; the v6dS is 
the breath of liis nostrils ; the primary elements are his sight ; the agitation of human 
affairs is his laughter; his sleep, is the destruction of the universe; in different forms he 
clierishes thecreatures, as, in the form of fire, he digests theii*food ; in the foi'm of air, 
he preserves them in existence ; in the form of water, he satisfies them ; in the form 
of the sun, he assists tliem in the affairs of life, and in that of the moon, he refreshes 
them with sleep ; the progression of time, forms his fOQ^steps ; all the gods are to him 
as sparks from fire. In the form of fire,* he cherishes the gods;+ — therefore I bow 
tp Him, who is tlie universe ; to the gods who dwell in heaven, I bow; to the gods 
who dwell in space, I bow ; to the gods on earth, 1 bow ; to the regent of waters, 1 ■ 
bow; to the gods who guard the regions, I bow.” 

j 

“ Brumhu is the life of life, mind of mind, sight of sight ; he dwells in the centre of 

» I 

light ; he> without eyes, sees whatever was, is, or shall be ; without hands or feet, he 
.holds every thing, and executes his purposes with the rapidity o^lightning ; without 
the appropriate members, he hears and tastes of every thing ; becoming the cultiva- 
tor, he tills the ground; becoming the clouds, he waters it; becoming corn, he fills 
the creatures. His power is seen in the cooling (lraiigh(,jthe burning f re, the scorch- 
ing sun, the cooling beams of the moon ; in the butter-yielding milk ; wliile he dwells 
in the body, it retains the vital heat ; when he retires, it becomes cold ; he preserves 
the life of those appointed to live; he conceals those who are appointed to be liid ; he 
licholds the world ; he appoints the names and forms of thingH, and thus makes them 
known ; he who seeks r^duge in him, is worshipped by all the gods ; lie destroys the 
sins of such a devotee asfiie consumes the cotton thread; to the holy, he is ever near; 
from the wicked he is afar oil’; he is the source of truth and of falsehood ; to assist 
men in their worship, to liira have been assigned nnpie, form, and place; he who 
takes refuge in him, is a holy person ; he whose face is turned from him, is a blas- 
phemer.” 

If appears, that when the Hindoos chant these hymns, the sounds are modified by 
* 'i he sacrificial firci t fire is nald to be the moutb of the godi. 
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peculiar rules of prosody, which may properly be callejJ the melody or tunc in which 
they are chanted.* 


SECTION IX. 

Specimen of the Prayers of the vt'Ai. 

O Ugnee, come and eat; sit on this kooshii seat; I invite thee to feed on clari- 
fied butter, that thou*mavest^mvite and entertain the gocis; tliou are adored by all 
the gods* The gods have placed thee on earth, to cherish all. O Ugnee, thou 
who dwellest in the mind, well as in all places, thou knowest all creatures ; make 
known niy desires lo*God, that niy sacrifice may be accepted, and that* I may be ho- 
noured among men. He has no enemies, who praises Cgn«e, and who presents of- 
ferings to him in the sacrifice, while the flame, iinmixed with smoke, burns bright, 

t 

muf surrounds the altar from the soutli. • Like a guest, Ugnee is welcome among 
iiieu. He is applauded as an excellent charioteer, or as a swift messenger ;^to know 
him is the object ofMe.sire* lie is the most excellent of all the gods ; the Great Lord 
of earth ; lie makes known the good and evil belonging to all. O Ugnee, satisfy, as 
Chuudru by his welcome bdams; preserve us from our enemies; come before us; 
deliver from ajl fear of future birth.” 

O Ushw inee-koomarii ! we entreat jour presence. The Juice of the somii is pre- 
pared in one place, on the seat of tin? kooshii, for you both* Come, and receive all 

* 

this fiomu. What do you re.semblc ? you are the destroyers of enemies j the removers 
of disease; the lovers of truth. As the giants make tlieir enemies, weep, so make 
our enemies weep.” 

» 

“ We seek for more riches, feom Indiii. Whether thou procure it from men, or from 
the inhabitants of heaven, or the lower ireavcns, or from whatever place, only make 
us rich.” 

0 Indrh ! fot; our preservation, collect riches.” 

*'See a paragraph in pag« S8it> 

K k 2 
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“Bj' riches n e obtain strength to wound and»de8troy our enemies in war, there- 
fore give us riches.” 

« O Indrii ! we entreat thee to order it, that we may have excellent jewels, and 
precious stones, and a very large portion of riches. We call tiiose riches which may 
be enjoyed, Vibhoo ; a great quantity ofriches we call Prubhoo (Lord.)” 

“ At the close of the sacrifice, increase the fruit oC the sacrifice, which is food.” 

“ O Ugnee ! thou who receivest the clarified butter, hnd art always ■glorious, re* 
duce to ashes our eneunes, who are constantly injurious and -spiteful.” 

“ O Indru and Voroonn! according to our desires, give us riches, and in every res- 
pect fill us. We pray thee always to continue near iis.” 

<v 

O Indru! the active, the possessor of divine wisdom, the all-powerful in the field 
of battle, to obtain riches, we bring thee food.” 

O Indru ! the giants stole the cows, and concealed ihem in the cave : thou with 
the vayoos (winds) soughtedst and obtainedst the cows.* What do the vayoos re-^ 
semble ? — They can penetrate into the most diffienU recesses ; in an invisible manner 
they can remove things from one'*jplace to another."' ^ 

Indrii ! IJe at oncf harnesses his two horses named Ilnree. They art so well 
instructed, that at the mere 'word of Indru they become united in the chatiot. In- 
dru is covered with ornaments.” 

Formerly, the giant Vritru brought darkness on the world ; to remove which, 
and give light to the inhabilantStof the eatth, Indru fixed the sun (S5oryfi)in the 

t 

heavens. Sooryii, by liis rays, has rendered the mountains and the world visible.’^ 

♦ This alludes to a story, that the friantg^tole some cows from heaven, nndthid them in n d^k cavf. Indrii, 
in ronjanclion wiih the winds, overcame the giants, and delivered the cows. There arc 49 different wiflds> 
which represented cs the servants qf Indru, 
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“ All the beneficent gods have excellent praise addressed to them ; but these forms 
of praise are not sufficient to celebrate the praise of Indru. Indra is possessed of 
boundless excellence. Wherefore, the most excellent praise addressed to other gods 
is inconsidei;able when addressed to Indru.” 

“ lo the war in which the soldiers fly before mighty enemies, let the straight- 
flying arrow Eeshoo comfort us. Let it give us increase ; make our bodies like flint. 
Let tho mother ofthe'gods (yditee) increase our happiness.” 

“ 0 excellont and powerful horses ! fly lo the field of battle. O whip! thou lashes! 

• the horses till they are urged on to the war. Make our horses fly to the battle.” 

Ug^nee! O beautiful tongued ! wlioparlalicst of the clarified butler of various 

gods, and of wlipse orts the gods partake, do thou encrcase our wisdom and our sa- 

crifices, gnd receive us witbour wives among the gods.'* 

<» 

“ Indru is possessed of universal power: and he gives without trouble whatever 
is requested.” 

V/ » 

O Ugnee ! formed out of two, [by rubbing two sticks together] favour the priest 
who holds in his hands the torn kooshu for a seat, and convey all the gods [hifter]* 
Tliou bringest the gods to our assistance : therefore art thou deserving of praise.” 

“ O all ye singers ! extol Ugnee at the sacrifice. Ugne^ ! he is of excellent me- 
mory ; h^ religiously speaks the truth ; he is glorious ; is the destroyer of the in- 
jurious and of disease.” 

O Ugnee ! there are none among the excellent gods whose worship is not per** 
formed at thy sacrifice, and none among excellent^ men who worship thee not. ’ 

This.praise is offered, to bbtain the friendship of the Ilibhoo gods, by the priests 
of excellent memory^ ^Xhis praise procures excellent riches; jewels, and other fa* 
vours.” 
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« The Ribhoo gods resloretl their aged parents to youth again. By poorooshu- 
chdrunu,* having obtained the perfect incantations, they are able to procure what- 
ever they desire. Tliey are without deceit, and on all occasions they repeat the 
above perfect incantatious.” 

“ O all ye priests, according to the forms of the samh-v^dn, in the sacrifice praise 
the before-mentioned gods, Indrn and Ugnee." 

When Vi.'hnoo was incarnate under the name of Trivikrumu, and brought into 
his mind the three worlds, heaven, earth and patalu, h*e threw his feet in tliree di- 
rections : then were these three worlds found in Vishnoo’s feel covered with dust.” 

O all ye bramhun priests, the water contains immortality. From npu is derived 
jiilh (water). In its transformation itbecoriies the water of life. This is recorded in the 
v6dn. The waters contain medicine; for food, which is nourished by water, removes 
the disease of hunger. Therefore to exalt in praise the god of the waters, delay not.” 

The ffod Somii has said, that all medicines exist in 'the waters; that the medi- 

' Vy 

cinal climbing plants, plants, trees, roots, S!c. are proibiccd in the waters. Ugnee, 
called Shookra, is the giver of happiness to all the world. This is made known in 
the Aittiraeyn chapter.” 

“ Those whp are exceedingly wise, through the god Vnroonii obtain the know ledge 
of the past, the present, ;and the future.” 


“ 1 have seen the god Vhroonn, who is to be seen of all, and who is, come here to 
shew me fevour ; I have also seen his chariot on earth; «and he has readily received 
the praise which 1 have addressed to him.” 


“ 0 Indrii and Vnroonu ! performing these works for your preservation, (nourish- 
ment), we receive riches. Obtaining riches, we treasure up what remains after enjo^- 

Here is an allusion to a cercraoDy tt hich issopposid to hate been first taught in (he tuatrui* 
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ment. Provide an overplus of riqjies for us, bejond*what we now enjoy, and what 
we lay up for future use.” 

“ I invite the god Indrii and the god Ugnee to come and drink the juice ofthe soma. 
Let thepi both arrive Ibr my good ; having thus begun this sacrilice, I am the recep* 
tacle of their affection.” 

“ 0 Ugnee, bring tb the place of sacrifice Indranee and the other goddesses, who 
desire to be present at this sacrifice ; and bring also the Twushtree gods to drink 
the somo juipe,” 

‘‘ For our preservation, and to drink the somu juice, woinvite the goddesses In* 
dranee, Viiroonan^ and Agneyee, to this sacrifice.” 

j 

% ■* 

0 Prit’hivee ! give Us a, suitable place to dwell in, free from thorns; bestoijv on us 

» 

very long dvvelling'houses.” 

“ We pray that the wicked and evil speaking giant Vritru may not have power to 
contend with us.” 

. “0 Sooryu I as the hu.sbandman cultivates his field all the year round to obtain 
bnrley, so do thou provide .for me, the sacrificer, souju juice during the spring and 
the other five seasons ofthe ydar.’' 

\?aters ! for the preservation of my body forVid di/eases ; that in health we 
» 

may long behold the sun; create medicine^:.” 

‘*0 waters! with your wafers wash away all the guilt that 1 the sacrificer have 
committed in sinning, with aiid without knowledge, in cursing a holy person, or in 
speaking lalsely.” 

** 

“ 0 Vuroonu ! thou deilroyest oil sinners; this Is thy nature. Therefore, if at any 
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time, througli ignorance, we'have neglected to honour thee, we pray, that if thou art 
displeased with us on account of this sin, thou wilt not destroy us.” 

A/ 

** 0 Ugnee, and all ye who are invited, assemble, and receiving this, our sacrifice, 
and this our praise, supply us with plenty of food^” 

0 Indru 1 let us spend our time each with his own nife. Let the messengers s)f 
Yuma go to sleep, that they may not see us. Do 'thou give us thousands of beau- 
tiful cows and horses; number us among the great.” 

“ 0 Indru ! destroy all our covetous enemies, and cherisli our bountiful friends. ' 
Give us thousands of beautiful cows and horses; number us among the great;” 

“ 0 Ugnee ! enable us abundantly to increase these oiir prayers. , We extol thee to 
the uttpost of our ability ! being subdued by our praise8,»bestow upon us food, power, 
and excellent wis'dom.” 

“ O Ilnrishchundrii, the priest ! 0 llni ishchiindrii, the god ! Separate the purified 
sonw juice which I have brought to this sdcrifice; and puur into a holy vessel the 
soma juice which has not yet been purified ; and that which remains, place in a lea- 
thern vessel.” 

‘‘ Shoonn;sheplui says, 0 Ugnee, as the birds at a great distance from their nests, 
on their return to these nests, fly with all their strength, so my mind, det^jtitpte of 
anger, and having no desire tb return to the enjoyment of great riches stnd wealth, 
flies to thee.” 

“ 0 Vnroonu! as the charioteer, after fatigue in running to a great distance, pleases 
his horse by different services, *> we, for bur happiness, please thee.” 

* 

I praise U.^nee, the priest [completer] of the offering, [first^placed in the sacri- 
flee] the impregnated with gifts to bestow; the consuming 8acrific*U)r» supplying 
abundantly the gems (of reward.)’’ 
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*< 0 fire, be thou the way of our happiness ; as a father to his child, be npar to us.” 

0 visible Vayoo, come. These somii (ofierings) are perpared ; drink them ; bear 
«he invitation.” 

“ O Vayoo and Indrn, who dwell in the stream ofbutter mixed with food, ye know 

* • 

(that the somn) is ready; come speedily.” 

f 

t 

“ O Indiii, possessor of the horse, come speedily for the v^dn>incanted praises; 
accept the food prepared.” 

“ May this Suruswntee, wlio commands affectionate and true words, the accom* 
plisiher (of tlie work) of the wise, accept the sacrifice.” 

“ 0 lAdru, preserved by thee, we ask for the strong thunderbolt, that we may con- 
4]ucr in battle.” 

“ O Indrii, give us incalculable, excellent, and undecayable wealth,' which consists 

• g 

in cows, food, and long life.” 

‘‘ O Ugnee, let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified butter, eyes 
^coloured) with stibium, and void of tears, enter the parent of water,* that they may 
not be separated from their husbands, may be in union with excellent husbands, be 
^inlbss* and jewels among women.” 

“ Lei us medilale on the divine ruler CSmtree) : may il guide our intelleds. De- 
sirous of food, we solicit the gift of the s*plendid sun (Savitrei), who should be stu- 
.diously worshipped. Venerable men,>guided by the understanding, salute the di« 
jrine sun*(Savitree) with oblations and praise.”+ 

e Fir*. • f .Jhis farnu the celebrated iocantation called the goj&tref. 

L 1 
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SECTION X. 

Specimens of the Bramhunii, from the rig, yujoorii, and ilt'hurvA vidus. 

Instniclions relative to sacrifices. 

Let the priest present offerings to Uslnvinee^koomaru from the flesh of the fourth 
sheep which is dressing, and from the flesh of the goat. Let the mighty Ushwinee- 
koomaru partake of tlic flesh prepared with clarified *l)iiiter, and of the fat and en- 
trails which have been taken from the belly. Let the priest also offer the flesh of 
other goats to rshwinee-kooniarii, and to SnrSswul^, and to Indrft. Let him present 
toUgneCj to Somiijandto Indrii, clarified butter mixed witlidioney; sesamum and 
barley; and let him so conduct my sacrifice that it may be perfected. 

In the sacrifice of the horse, the priest must repeat forms of praise and petition 
to the animal; bathe him; repeat incantations in his ears !And nose; sprinkle him with 
water , slay him ; and, removing the entrails, ofier the burnt sacrifice witli his flesh, 

‘‘^Opriest, with the flesh of thegoat worshipUsiiwince-koomaru ; with the flesh of 
the sheep, Suruswiitw; with the flesh of the bull, Iiidru; and with that of thegoat 
and the sheep, Vrihnsputce.’’ 


•n'tlic .^a'^rificc of iiniina]?. 

Three alUrs must bo erected : also posts of three kinds of sacred wood : seventeen 

animals must be selected Sot' the occasion, from each of which three pieces of fiesh 

# 

roust be cut, one from tlic right side, another from (lie breast, and ano^llier from t!ie 
back of the head. Black, or white, or speckled anim;}ls arc to be preferred. They 
must neither have lost a member, nor have a superfluous one, nor be too young, nor 
too old, nor labour under anj' distemper, nor be burnt or cut in the skin, nor iiave 
any scars arising from wounds inflicted by other animals. Sesamum anointed with 
clarified nutter must be offered in this sacrifice; in the middle alt^r must be ofiFored 
on the fire honey, sugar, and milk; on another of Ihe altars a meatoffering, consist- 
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ing of boiled rice, hbncy, and clarified bntter. Near to each altar must git a braw- 
htiii to watch the sacred fire, called Bnimha.* Round the fire on the middle altar 
. must be placed meat-offerings for the ten regents of the quarters. Jf the sacrificer 
wish to make aay petition during this sacrifice, he must do it, offering curds to the 
deity whom he ‘addresses.’' 

Oi’a sacrifice offercil by tlic sage Twushta, for tlic destruction of the King of the gods. 

Twnslita, a sage, offe red la* sacrifice for fhe/lestroction of Indrii, tlieking of hea- 
ven, who had cut oil the three heads of his son. First, the sage kindled three fires, 
eastward, westward and southward, and began to offer on that to the east, and to in- 
vite the gods. The god-s arrived, but not desiringthe destruction of Indrii, they be- 
gan to per])lex the sage in his \vo?K, stealing the different appurtenances belonging 
to riie sacrifice : for instance, they concealed two pestles which were required to 
po'jnd the rice for tlue meat-offering; and this compelled the sage to bruise the rice 
betweenMiis nails ; ^the law of the sacrifice is, that if Ihc priest be desirous oPscratch- 
ing his body, he shall do it, not with liis nails, but with the horn of a deer; Ihiar 
horn the gods likew ise took away, lie offered the curds to the god Vishwii, but the 
water wliich should have been olferod to another god, Vajee, the divjne guests clan- 
destinely removed. The btuised rice intended to be offered to Sooryn, who is dcs- 
» cribed as having no teetli, they removed in the same manner. The three kinds of wood 

w hich should have been offered in the three fires, the gods also stole, as well as the cla- 

• * 

rifled butter, which should haVe been poured on the fire in the second stage of the 
sacrifice. A n awning of three kinds ofcloth, w hite, blue, and yellow^ is used on these 
occasions: the white part the god.s conveyed away; a,pan*of water used at this sa- 
orifice, which was surrounded with a piece of. cloth ; on the top o( which three kinds 
of green braifches were laid; the body of^ which was anointed with curds and rice; 
and into which fi ve kinds of pVecious metals or stones, and nine of bruised branches, 
had been thrown, shared th^ same fate ; often wooden dishes placed round the altar, 
containiijg offerings, the tw o placed at the*top add bottom of the altar, the gods al- 
so epaveyed away. In this manner they vexed the sage, till the tears >vere seen 

* See voi. ii. r* pS, 

L i 2 
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to fall froDi the fire to the westward ; hence ondname of the regent of fire became 
Jloodru, from roc’aiin, to weep; from these tears sprung silver; and hence silver b 
forbidden to be placed among gifts to the gods, as tears are a mark of uncleanness. 
The sage too fell into a state of perplexity ; and hastening to bring more clarified 
butter, to supply the place of that which had been stolen, he repeated the prayers 
incorrectly ; for instead of repeating “ Be thou the enemy of liidrii,” he said, “ Let 
Indrii be thy enemy,” and thus the giant, which was brought into existence by the 
merit of the sacrifice, and which was to have destroyed India, was destroyed by 
him.”* [The account of this sacrifice is continued to a considerable length, but 
the particulars resemble so much what the author has given in vol. ii. p. 258, &c. 
that it appeared unnecessary to go further into the subject.] 

The shy6nii sacrifice for rendering an enemy speechless. 

** The priest who offers thissacrifice is to sit on a blacjf seat, wear black garmehts, 

Cl ^ * 

offer dark coloured flowers; the four images of the person against whom the sacrifice 
is to be offered, are also to be dressed in black, the eyes and mouth painted red, and 
the breast white. The priest must take a hawk, andsl?.y it, placing its flesh upon a 
yellow garmeht; after a number of other ^preparatory ceremonies, he must offer 

t. 

pieces of the flesh in the fire, eight, twenty-eight, one hundred and eight, up to one 
thousand, one hundred thousand, or a million tiniesjt and at each offering use 
a separate prayer ; as he draws back his fingers after casting the flesh into the fire,, 
he must touch the mouth of the image of the enemy with them. On this occasion, 
the following^prayers are uttered ; 

l- ie I 

O Ugnee! make dumb the mouth' and words of this my enemy.” 0 Ugnee ! 

.w I ^ 

fasten with a peg the tongue of this enemy.” O Ugnee! fill with distraction the 

V/ * 

mind of this my enemy.” O Ugnee! confound tlie speech of the friends of this 

V 

my enemy.” 0 Ugnee ! destro^y the senses of this my enemy.” 

< * • 

O Ugnee ! all the gods are centered in thee ; do thou render propitious the 

* Sfe the rig vedfi. ‘ 

i When ojOferipggare made np to or beyond a thousand, it is supposed (hat an enemy is soon destroyed. 
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judge who is to decide between me'and this enemy.” O Ugnee ! make this judge 
the enemy of my enemy.” 

In this manner, he must continue the sacrifice for filteen diys and nights : in the 
darkest jiart offhe nigfit, he must place a lamp near the altar, and thus address it : 
“ O lamp ! as the insect, attracted by thee, falls into the blaze, so let my enemy be 

overthrown in tlie seat ofjudgraent.” 

% 

) 

“ O Ugoee ! thou who art the mouth of all the gods, as the smoke entering the 
eyes reiidei s them dim, so do thou destroy the wisdom of my enemy.’’ 

t '* 

... • 

“ O Ugnee! thou who by digesting their food, nourishest- mankind, reduce to 
ashes this, -my enemy.” 

llaviitg thus offered the sacrifice, he must take the ashes, the yellow cldth, &:c. 
and throw them where four roads meet.* 

* Of tlio devotion called oopasunu. 

There arfe two kinds of oopasuno, or devotion;^ first, that wherein an invisible 
^}eing is worshipped through a visible object ; this is called aropii. Ihe other is 
meditation on the deity through a description by sensible objects. In these acts of 
devotion, (he mind is employed on the name, form, and qualities of the god, by sing- 
ing, prayer, repetition of his name, or meditation, so as to excite in the mind reli- 
gions iiflfections. The mind must be fixed on the object of devotion, trithoutany in* 
termission, except that which is absolutely necessary fur the preservation of life; it 
must be free from injurious thoughts; full of compassion towards tlie poor, the blind, 
and even enemies; happy both in pain^and pleasure ; insensible to the injuries of 
others; free from desire of unlawful gains ; must desire no more than necessary food 
and clotjiing; and be free from distracticMi and ferror.”^ 

* See the fiibhichara-kandti of tht»uf hUrvu-vedu. These reveoKcful prayers, from the hCharvri-i 

belong to the preccdUig section^ but the account of this sacrifice seemed to require that the prayers should 
ioberled with it. 
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Let t^e person who wishl^s to worship the deity in his mind, first choose a place on 
the banks ofa river, or near a temple of Shivir, or near a shalgramu, or in a field where 
cows are grazing, or near a grove of vilwu trees, or on the roots of a grove of dhatrees, 
or in a holy place, or in a cave, or neara water-fall ; at any rate in a secret spot, where 
the mind can remain undislracted. lie must sit on the skin of a'tyger dr a deer, 
or on a kooshu mat, or on a blanket; a white seat is to be preferred. He may sit 
in any form common to the animals, but there are eighty-four methods peculiarly 
excellent ; the piidmu posture, which consists in brifiging the feet to the sides, and 
holding the right foot in the left hand, and the left foot in the right hand, is one of 
the best; another method is to sit cross-legged, and to close with tlic fingers and 
feet all the avenues of respiration. The worshipper must next wllhdraw his mind 
from all sublunary things, and confirm his distaste of them, by perpetually holding 
up to himself their unreal nature. lie must also bri ng his mind to an undivided at- 
tention to the deity, and in a perfectly abstracted manner fix, it on him : thus pre- 
pared, he must in imagination prepare a beautiful seat f or the eod, and Realize in 
his mind all the visible attributes of him on whose form he meditates ; he must so 
realize every feature and member, as to feel all the sensations of joy, love, tender, 
ness, &c. arising from real vision, in this state of mind, he must mentally present 
all the usual offerings to the deity, as, from the primary* elements of which his body 
is composed, earth, water, fire, air, and vacuum, he must present, first, from earth, \ 
all the fruits of the earth ; from the w^ater, water to wash his feet; from the fire, the 
sacred lamps; from the air, incense, and from the ethereal elements, flowers ; and 
from whatever the mind delights in, he must present the most precious offerings. 
Addressing hirflself to thv? deity, he must say, Like myself there is not another. sin- 

ner on earth ; and like thyself t\iere is, no saviour; 0 god, seeing this is the case, 

I w ait thy will.” He must next present^a bloody sacrifice, by slaying all his pas- 
sions, as desire, anger, covetousness, iiiordjnate aitachvnent, intoxication, and envy. 
He must add, All my works, good or evil, iii the tiro of thy favour, 1 present tp 
thee as a burnt-offering.”* 


* See the Vribfidwlinyuku Oorunishfid. ^ 
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SECTION Si. 

Specimen of Ihe OopumsMds. 

Of the creation. 

“Forirterly this world (Bramhii) was in the form of a male. He, reflecting, saw 
nothing but himself. He first uttered the sound 1 ; from hence his name became I, 
Therefore to the present 'time people first say I, and then mention any other name. 
The first being became the subject of fear. Jle thought within himself, if there 
exists no one except myself,^ from what does my fear arise ? By looking at himself, 
his fear was removed.^ What should he fear, when there was none but himself. He 
enjoyed not pleasure alone; therefore at present men enjoy not pleasure alone. He 
wished for another. He divided hi.s body into two parts like the lobes ofa sited of pulse, 
and gne beoiime a male and tlic other a feaiale.^ 

At first, only Bfuniha, the branilmn, existed. Being alone, he was unablt? to ma- 
nage the world, and therefore he createdtheexcellent cast oftlie kshhtriyfis. Among the 
gods, they created Indru, Varponii, Somu, Roodru, Maya, Ynmn, M rity oo, Eeshana, 
&c. Therefore there are none more ex,cellent than the kshntriyns ; at iho raji^oojvf 
sacrifice, the bramlmns were placed below the k.^luirriyfis, and served (he kshiitriyus: 
The kshiitriyus alone enjoy this honour ; they sprung from Brcmha, tlie bramhnn; 
and (hough they have obtained from Bruinlia the greater excellency, yet at the close 
of any ceremony the kslintriyhs seek for (he benefits of tiie ceremony through the 
bramhun.s. Those kshutriyns who injure the bramhuns, destroy their own race, and 

• j * 

becoihe great sinners.’^ 

First, was created vacuum, from vacuum, air, from air, fire, from fire, water, from 
water, earth, from the earth, tood ; from food who may tiu.s be ron pared lo 

a bird : of the head no compaiison is pretpded; the riglit arm, is i’ e win*;, the 
left, the leSt wing; the body to the navel, is BV-nmlmiJ (he law* r extrem* ie.s, (he tail, 

♦ Seethe Vri hud ariin 3 iikii Oopunighifd. + The expression here h wnnGmrn u ,Kinrooshu.or ^Mid-iuad* > .in; 
which is thus explained: food recnived into the body, first berornesj litre, Urf*n lilood. then ties! ihen iVh. *»/ m 
bones, then marrow^ then seed, J The ^faolc of the reasoning In Uiis extract is designed luidciaity G^d iviib 
matter. 
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Some persons regard as an esiablished truth the opinion, that the body is the whole 
of man ; others, separating the actions of body and spirit, discard this opinion, and 
contend for the existence in the body of an immaterial spirit. The writer then adds 
another comparison; two birds having perched on a tree, one [pnram*atmnj eats not 
of the fruit ; the other, [the animal spiritj partakes of the ffuit of Works. ^The seed 
of the tree is delusion ; the fruit, religion and irreligion ; the roots, the three goo- 
n&s; the four kinds of sap, religion, riches, desire, final ‘emancipation ; the five ac* 
tions of the tree, the five senses ; the six natural pfqperties of the tree are, desire, 
anger, lust, excessive attachment, infatuation, envy ; the seven barks aye the seven 
transmutations of food, as explained in the preceding note ; its eight' branches, are 

1 . I 

the five prim.iry elements, tliO reasoning fiiculty, personal identity, and wisdom; its 
nine apertures, the nine openings in the body; its ten leaves, the ten kinds of air in 
the body. Asa house forsaken by its occupant becomes dark, so the body, when 
forsaken by the deity, is filled with darkness ; therefore should this divine guept be 
alwaysk retained.*” 

On this gubjcct, 1 beg leave to quote a singular paragraph from the rig*vcdu, as 
given by Mr. Colebrooke ; “ Then there was no entity, nor nonentity ; no world, nor 
sky, nor ought above it : nothing, any where," in the happiness ofanj^ one, involving 
or involved : nor water, deep and dangerous. Death was not ; nor then was immorr 
tality ; nor distinction of day or night. But‘TiiAT+ breathed without alBation, single 
with (Swtid’ha) her who is sustained within him. Other than him, nothing existed, 
[which] sinoe [has been]. Darkness there was; [for] this universe was envelop* 
ed with darkness, and was undistinguishable [like fluids mixed in] waters : • biU that 
mass, which was covered by th6 husk, was [at length] produced by the power of con* 
teraplation. First desire was formed in his mind : and that became the original pro- 
ductive seed ; which the wise, recognising it by the intellect in their hearts, distin* 
guisli, in nonetity, as the bond of entity.” 

« 

* the Toitirf eyii Ooptinishud. * + ^ The pronoun (iud), <hu8 emphatically nsed, is understood 
to iiiifiid thft Siiprme Being, according to the doctrines of the Ycttamfi. When manifesled by creation, he t| 
the cniity (,«/) • hIhIc forms, being mere illiiKion, are noncniity {hul)*. The whole of (his byran.is expounded 
accoKliog to the rreeived doctrines of the Indian theology, or Vedanta* Darkness andViesire (tdmlis and kamd) 
hear a disiant resemblaace to the chaos and eras of Hesiod, Theog, v# U6»" 
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Instructions from a gooroo to his disciple. 

“ Speak the truth ; be religious; neglect not learning ; give excellent riches to 
your teacher (gporooV; cause not divisions' in families; be not indifferent to truth, 
be diligent in religious duties, in self-preservation, in obtaining wealth, in instruct- 
ing others, and in serving^the gods and ancestors; regard your parents, teaclier, and 
guest, as gods; serve'the goo^; refrain from dishonourable actions; perform the 
good actions you have seen us do; avoid whaf we avoid; serve any bramhon more 
excellent th^n I am. Whatever presents you make, give them with devotion, 
respect, modesty, fesn;, and affection. If hereafter religious doubts'remain in thy 
mind, place thyself with such brainhuns as perform these duties, with men who are 
competent to decide, who afford instruction gratuitously, w!io are compassionate, 
anrf desirous of the fruit of works. This is the law ; this is advice; this is the 
meaning^ of the vedu ; thiii is the word of Uod. In this manner must the service 
of the deity be perTormed.”* 


or absorption, or emancipation. 

Sages affirm, that the vacuum in the basilar suture, which exists for obtaining 
emancipation, is found within a round piece of flesh inform like the water-lily. They 
also thus describe the way in which deliverance is obtained ; the soul takes refuge 
between the taloo in the flesh found at the roots of the hair in the centre of the skull. 

' a 

The tubular vessel, which, separating the skull, passes through the taloo is called 

• » 

thefloor J)y which emancipation is obtained. Thi^ratiopal and self-knowing soul, 
passing through the way in the skull, takes i^fuge in fire, that is, taking the form of 
fire, it encompasses the world ; and in the»same manner resides in the wind, in light, 
in Brumhu; in all which, in its own nature, the soul resides and reigns. It be- 
comes the regent of speech', of sight, af hearing^ and of knowledge. But, more 

than thi^, it obtains Briimho, whose body is like the air, Invisible j who is the happy 

» 

Seethe Taitirve>ii Oop&oishCd. 

M 0) 
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* refuge of souls ; the giver of jOy to the mind ; the«fountain of joy ; and the immortal. 
Oh ! ye disciples advanced in years, worship this Briimhu, who is intelligence and 
religion itself.”* 


SECTION XII. 

Remarks. 

Having thus given specimens of the contents of tbe^four divisions of the vedu, I 
now proceed to offer a few remarks on the merit of these books, by the repetition of 
a sentence of which, says the divine Mnnoo, ‘a priest iniTubitably dbtaim; beatitude, 
Jet him perform or not perform any other religious act.’ 1 or the ba.sis of these 
remarks. Mi*. Colebrookfc’s very learned essay on the v6dh is preferred, as being 
incontestible authority. 

• The Hindoos deny that the vedus are human coniposittons; yet the author ofthe 
essay has given, from the vedn, the names of many of its writers ; and the pooranns 
relate multitudes of stories which shew us what holy men these vedu-writers wore : 
Vyasij, who was himself illegitimate, lived with his brother’s wife, by whom he had 
two children. — Vushishl’hu cursed his hundred sons, anddegraded them to the rank 
ofcliandalus. In the rig-veda is given a hymn, repealed by this sage to slop the 
barking of a dog, while he was breaking into a house to steal grain. — Uhrigoo mur- 
dered his own mother, by cutting oft* her bea’d. — Goutumu cursed his wife for a 
criminal intrigue with Iiulrn, and afterwards received her again. — Vrihiisputee, the 
high-priest of riie gods, at a sacrifice offered by king Mnrootlu, fell into dirgrace 
among the gods for his avaVice.— Narudii was cursed by Brumha, his father, and 
doomed to be the instigator of quarrels. 


The writers of the vedu disagree one of the chapters of the rig-v^du con- 
tains an instance, which is not singular iii,the‘v6dn,s, though it be rather uncommon 
in their didactic portion, of^a disquisition on a difference of opinion among inspired 
authors. ‘ Some,’ it says, ^ direct the consecration to be completed with the ap- 
^ See the Toitiiut“} ii Oopunhliud, ^ 
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propriate prayer, but without the ^acred words (vyaly itee), which they here deem 
superfluous : others, and particularly Sutyukamn, son of Javaju, enjoin the complete 
recitation of those words, for reasons explained at full length ; and Ooddaliakh, son 
of Uroonu, has therefore so ordained the performance of the ceremony.” 

Mr. Colebrooke says, “ Every line [of the prayers of the vedu] is replete with 
allusions to mythology, and to the Indian notions of the divine nature, and of celes- 
tial spirits. Not a mythology, which avowedly exalts deified heroe% (as in the poo- 
raniis) ; but one, which personifies the elements and planets; and which peoples 
heaven, arid the world below, with various orders of beings. I observe, however, 
in many places, the g;round- work of legends, which are familiar in’ mythological 
poems.” — Hut do the pooranhs contain any thing more extravagant than some parts 
of what appears in this essay as portions of the vcdfi?* Let it be admitted, how- 
ever', that the idolatry of the vedu has reference to the elements only, and not to 
deified heroes, is it then better to worship fire than a man ? — Kumulii, a braiphun of 
Chatnra, a village Adjoining to Serampore, in conversing one da’y with some of his 
fellow bramhuns, advised them to make him a god, instead of worshipping a wooden 
or clay image. “Bring your ’clarified butter, your rice, your sweetmeats, your gar- 
ments tome,” .said he. “ My family will be nourished by them.” Was not this 
man’s proposal more rational than the custom of throwing clarified butter into the 
fire, in (he worship of thi^lement ? — Farther, is it not probable, that the horrid wor- 
bhip of Moloch was really the ryorship'of the sun, or of fire? 

Incantations to prevent the effects of poison are found in the vtidu, bnd noticed in 
this essay'. Such charms are universally resorleJ to by the Hindoos at this day. 
Multitudes of {he lower orders, for a few puns ofcourecs, by the useof these charms, 
offer to subdue the power of the rankest^poison in the world. 

* “lift saw this [earth] and upheld assumin'; the form of a boar [vuraiiii].” Does not this sentence prove, 
(hat (Ills third iivuta.ru was supposed to have taken pla^e before thisaparlof the vedu was written ? The name of 
Vishwukui m«bn, the Indian viiJcan, is here mentioned, and a story given rcsp>ctingthe creation of u cow by the 
power of religious austerities: herea pexsou would suspect he was actually reading the pooraniis instead of the 
vedu. 


M m 2 
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Several parts of the essaj^contain ascription*) of praise to munificent kings.* It 
should seem, that, when the Hindoo monarchies were in their splendour, gifts to 
bramhans, and flattery to kings in return, were very common, but what has this to do 
in such sacred books as the v6dus? The Hindoos, amidst all their vipes, are most 
addicted to lying; nor can it excite our wonder, when the v^do itsdf contains exag> 
gerations like the following : Amongst other oflerings at the inauguration of certain 
kings, are mentioned, on separate occasions, 10,000 elephants ; 10,000 female slaves ; 
2000 cows dai^ ;t 80,000 white horses ; 10,000 finale captives, adorned with 
necklaces, the daughters ofgreat men: 1,070,000,000 black elephants Recked with 

gold!!! ‘ ' 

Of the natural philosophy of these books, take the following specimens : “ The 
sun is born of fire.*' “ The moon is born of the sun.” “ Kain is produced from 
the moon.” “ Lightning comes of rain.”' “ He [the universal souljxeflected, llow 
can this [body] exist without me ?” He considered by which extremity he should 
penetrate. He thought, “ if [without me] speech discourse, breath inhale, and sight 
view ; if hearing hear, skin feel, and mind meditate ; if deglutition swallow, and the 
organ of generation perform its functions ; then who'am 1 ?” “Parting the suture 
[seemantu], he penetrated by this route. That opening is called the suture ( vidritee), 
and is the road to beatitude (nandana)4 

• 

Much is said in these works of the origin bf things, ’by the union of spirit and 
matter: the following paragraphs can hardly be exceeded, in indelicacy and ab< 
surdity, by the pooraniis : “ He felt not delight ; and, therefore, man delights not 
when alone. He wished [the Existence ofj another; and instantly he bedrame such, 
as is man and woman in mutual embrace. He caused this, his own self, to fall in 

t 

^ In one of the chapters of the rig-vedu, we have woman praisfiig; herself as the supreme and universal 
spirit. ^ 

i A sacred fire was lij^hted for Bburiilu, son of Dobshmuoth, in Sachigoonii, at which a thousand bram* 
bins shared a tknusand a piece.”— ifAe Rif'-vedu. *■ 

t The Hindoos helfevei,'ihat the soul, or conscious life, enters tlv* body (brongh (he sagittal suture ; lodges 
in the brain ; and may contemplate, through (be same opening, the divine perfections. c' MiOd, of (be reasoning 
faculty, b reckoned to be an orgaa of the Irody, situated in the btart,” * 
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twain ; and thus became a hu8ban4 and wife. Therefore was this [body, so separa- 
ted,] as it were an imperfect moiety of himself: for so Yagnuvalkyn has pronounced 
it. This blank, therefore, is completed by woman. He approached her ; and, 
thence were human beings produced. She reflected, doubtingly, how can he, hav- 
ing produced 400 frdm himself, [incestuously] approach me ? 1 will now assume a 
disguise. She became a cow, and the other became a bull, and approached her, and 
the issue were kine. She was changed into a mare, and he into a stallion ; one was 
turned into a female ass, the other into a male one ; thus did he again approach her, 
and the one>hoafed kind was the oiFspring. She became a female goat, and he a male 
one; she Was an ewe, and he a ram: thus he approached her, and goats and sheep 
were the progeny. * In this manner, did he create every existing pair whatsoever, 
even to the ants [and minutest insect].” 

The following prayers will shew the cupidity taught in the v^dti; “ We seek for 
more riches from Indru, tvhether thou procurest them from men, or froiwthe inha- 
bitants of heaven, or from the lower heavens, or from whatever place, only make us 
rich.” “ O Indru! we entreat thee that we may have excellent jewels, and precious 
stones, and a very large portion of riches. We call those riches whjch may be enjoy- 
ed, Yibhoo ;*a great quantity of riches we call prubhoo (Lord.)” O Indrd and 

Vuroonu ! according to our desires, give us riches, and in every respect fill us. We 
pray thee always to continue near us?” “ O Indiu and Vuroonu ! we, performing 
these wor*ks for thy preservation, (nourishment), receive riches. Obtaining riches, 
we treasure up what remains after enjoyment. Provide an overplus of riches for 
us, beyond what we now enjoy, and what we lay up for future use.” “ O Indrii ! 
let ns spend our time each with his own wife. Let the messengers of Yumu (Pluto) 
go to sleep,* that they may not see us. Do thou give us thousands of beautiful cows 
and horses; number us amdng the grejit.” 

• 

Of the benevolence taught in the v^du, eome Mea may be formed from the following 
prayers : Destroy, O sacred grass,* ray foes ; exterminate my enemies ; annihilate 
all those ,who 1/ate mej^O precious gem “ O Ugnee ! thou who receivest the cla- 

^ “aDurlhu, Poa Cyjiosuroides,’* 
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rified butter, aud art always glorious, reduce to, ashes our enemies, who are con- 
stantly injurious and spiteful.” “ O Indrii ! destroy all our covetous enemies, and 
cherish our bountiful friends. Give us thousands of beautiful cows and horses ; 
number us among the great.” The ht’hiirvu has been called the anathematizing vedo, 
since it is acknowledged that a considerable portion of it contains iHcantations for 
the destruction of enemies. Incantations to accomplish these ends are now in use 
among the Hindoos ; and it is very common for a Hindoo, .afllicted with a dreadful 
disease, to suppose, that it has been brought upon himi)^ some unknown enemy, who 
has been reading incantations against' him. This person not unfrequently employs 
another man to repeat incantations to destroy the effect 'of those by which he sup- 
poses himself trf be alllicted. 

c 

The following fragment ofa dialogue, may shew the perplexity into which^the theo- 
logy of the vedii has thrown the wisest of the Hindoos ; six persons,, “ deeply con- 
versant with holy writ, and possessed of great dwellings,” went to Ushwopulee, the 
son of king Kekfiyd, and thus addressed him : “ Thou well knowest the universal 

soul : communicate that knowledge unto us.” When they went to him the next day, 
lie thus interrogated them individually: “ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, O 
son of Oopumniiyoo?” “ Heaven,” said he, *‘0 venerable king!” He now turned 
to Sntyuyugnn, the son of Poolooshn, saying, “ Whom dost thou worship as the soul, 
O descendant of Prachinuyogu ?” “ The sun,V ansqrered he, “ O venerable king !” 
He next addressed Indrndyoomno, the son ofBhlillavee ; “ Whom dost thou worship, 
as the soul, O dpeendant of Vyaghrapudo.” “ Air,” replied he, “ O venerable king !” 
He then interrogated Jiinij, the son of Siirkurakshyh : “ Whom dost thou worsJiip as 
the soul, O son of Siirkoraksbyii “ The etherial element,” said he, “O ve’nerable 
king 1” He afterwards inquired of Coodhilh, the son of Ushwothrashwn : “^Whotn dost 
thou worship as the soul, O descendant of Vyaghrupudu^ ” “ Water,” said he, “ O 
venerable king !” Lastly, he interrogated Ooddalnkn, the son of Uroonu. “ Whom dost 
thou worship as the soul, O descendant of Goufnmn ?” “ The earth,” said he, “ 0 ve- 
nerable king !” He thus addressed them [collectively] : “You consider thir. univer- 

v 

sal soul, as it were an individual being ; and you partake of distjiict enjoyipcnL 
But he, who worships, as the uoiversal soul, that which is known by its [pianifested] 
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portions, and is inferred [from coii^cioiisness], enjoy^ nourishment in all. worlds, in 
all beings, in all souls : his head is splendid, like that of this universal soul; his eye 
is similarly varied ; his breatli is equally diffused; his trunk is no less abundant ; 
his abdomen is alike full ; und his feet are the earth ; his breast is the altar ; his hair 
is the satred grass ; his heart, the housliold fire ; his mind, tite consecrated flame; 
and his mouth, the oblation.’* To this may be added, those prayers, as a further 
proof of that confusion ‘which the vodn has introduced into the devotions of the 
Hindoos: May Vuroonii me wisdom;^ may fire and Pinjapotee confer on 

me sapience ; may Indru and air vouchsafe me knowledge; may providence give me 
understanding : be this oblation liappily oflered ! May the priest and the soldier both 
share my prosperity; Inay the gods grant me supreme happiness : to thee, who art 
that [felicity,] be this oblation effectually presented.’* 

* * • ^ . 

The following. paragraph goes pretty far to prove, that the v6da recognizes hu- 
man sacrifices : In thepoofooshu-medhu,^ a hundred and eighty-five men, ofvariou®^ 

> ^ * • 
specified tribes, characters, and professions, are bound to eleven posts : and, after 

the hymn, concerning the allegorical immolation of Narayunu, has been recited, 
these human victims are liberated unhurt : and oblations of butler a, re made on Ihe 
sacrificial fire.* This mode of performing the poorooshh-mc dhii, as emblematic 
ceremonies, not as real sacrifices, is taught in the ynjoor vedn : and the interpretati- 
on is fully confirmed by the rituals, and^by commentators on the sunghitu and bram- 
hnnu ; one Of whom assigns'as /.he reason, ‘because the flesh of victims, which have 
been actually sacrificed at a yngnn, must bo eaten By the persons who* offer (he sa- 
crifice :J)ut a man cannot be allowed, much less required, to eat human flesh.* Jt 
may be hence inferred, or conjectured at least, that sacrifices were not authorized 
by the v6du itself : but were either tlicn abrogated, and an emblematical ceremony 
substituted in their place ; or^they must have been introduced in later times, on the 
authority of certain pooranus and tuntrns fabricated by persons, who, in this as in 
other matters, established many unjustifiably practices on the foundation of emblems 
and allegories, which they misunderstood.” 

I am not disposed to contradict Mr. Colebrooke, in tl 


* From poorooshu, man, and mcdliu, a sacrifice, 
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respecting, the spuriousness 6f the oapuaishads* relating to Rama, Krishnii, &c* ; 
they may be more modern than Jhe others ; but I conceive, that the my thology of 
the v6das has given rise to the worship of deified heroes, and to this Whole fabric 
of superstition : the vedu mentions Brumha, Vishnoo, Shivo, and many pf the other 
gods; and encourages the burning of women alive,* which fs surely a faiv greater 
crime than any thing done before the images of Doorga, Ramu or Krishna, admitting 
that many detestable indecencies have been recently iiitroduced at the festivals of 
these deities. 

Iiet the reader seriously weigh these quotations, anJthen let Rim recollect, that 
these are parts of the v^das, the source of all the shastrus, and, if we must believe 
some persons, the most ancient and venerable books in the world. Miinoo says, 
** A priest who shall retain in his memory the whole rig-vedo, would bp absolved 
from guilt, even if he had slain the inhabitants of the three worlds, and had eaten 
food from the foulest hands.” , Here again, killing the inhabitants of tlie three 
worlds, and eating food with a person of inferior cast, are esteemed crimes of si* 
milar magnitude, by Munoo, the son or grandson of Brumha, the first of created 
beings, and th^ holiest of legislators.” f 

It will, perhaps, be thought, that the author has borrowed too much from a work 
already before the world; but he hopes tbe*reader will consider, that it falls to the 
lot of very few persons to be acquainted witH these ancient writings like Mr. Cole- 
bfooke ; the*aulhor also was very anxious to do justice to books which have made 
so much noise* in the world. He hopes Mr. Colebrooke’s known candour ^ill ex- 
cuse his freedom of coram'ent, which has arisen entirely from a conscienticrus regard 
to the interests of Truth. 


* See p. 297. 


. *1 Sir yf» Jones’s preface to Mudoo» 
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SECTION XIII. 

Of the Six D&rshunus^ 

^ Or the writings of the six philosophical soct*^. 

THE six duri^hnniis are six Systems of Philosophy^ havinej separate founders, 
shastrns^and disciples. Thfeir names are, the V oisheshika, the Nyayii, the Meemangsa, 
the Saiikhyn, the Ptilnnjiiiri amjlhe Vedantii durshiinus. — The schools in which these 
systems were taught existed in different parts of India, but were held principally in 
forests or sacred places, where the students might not only obtain learning, but be 
able to practise religions austerities : Kiipilii is said to have instructed his students at 
Gunga-saguru ; Puinnjolee at Bbagu-bhandarn; Knnadu on mount Neelu; Joiminee 

at Neeluvijtu moolu; and Goutunmand Vedh-vyasu seem to have instructed disciples 

• * • 

in various parts .of India. We are not to suppose that the Hindoo sages taught in 
stately edifices, or possesseS endowed colleges; they delivered tljeir lecliires under 
the shade of a tree or of a mountain ; their books were palm-leaves, and they taught 
without fee or reward. 

The resemblance between# the mythologies of the Greeks and Hindoos has been 
noticed by Sir W. Jones, but in the doctrines taught by the philosophical sects of the 
two nations, and in the history of thesd sects, perhaps a far stronger resemblance 
may be traced : — 

Each'of the six schools established among the Hindoos originated with a single and 
a different founder; thus Knnadu was the founder of the voish^shiku; Goutumii of 
the noiyiiyikfi ? Joiminee of tlie Meemangsa ; Kupilu of the sankbyo; Pntunjulee 
of (hat which bears his name? and Vtdii-.vyasn of the vedantu;— as Thales was the 
founder of the ionic sect, Soc^-ates of the socratic, Aristippus of the cyrenaic, Plato 
of the academic, Aristotle of (he peripatetic*, Antisthenes jf the cynic, Zeno of the 
stoic, &c. It is equally worthy of notice, that those who maintained the opinions 
of a particular dui^hfina were called by the name of that durshonu ; thus those who 

N n 
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followed the nyayn were called hoivay ikas ; and irf the same manner a follower of So- 
crates was called a socratic, &c. 

In the (liflTorent dnrshiinus various opposite opinions are taught, and these clas'hing 
eentiincuts appear to have given rise to much contention, and to many controversial 
writings. The nyayu diirslnnui especially appears to have promoted a system of 
WTangling and contention about names and terras,* very similar to what is related res- 
pecting the stoics: ‘ Tlie idle quibbles, jejune reasonings, and imposing sophisms, 
which so justly e,vposed the schools of the dialectic pliilosophers to ridicule, found 
their way into, the porch, where much time was wasted, and much ingenuity thrown 
away, upon questions of no importance. The stoics largelj' contributed towards 

the confusion, instead of the improvement, of science, by substituting vague and ill 
defined terms iu the room of accurate conceptions.’t *. 

It is also remarkable, that many of the subjects discusse’d amon^the Hindoos were 
the very subjects which excited the disputes in the Greek academie,s, such as the eter- 
nity of matter; the first cause; God the soul of the world; the doctrine of atoms ; 
creation; the nature of the gods ; the doctrine of fate ; transmigration; successive 
revolutions of worlds ; absorptipn into thedivine being, lie. It is wcdl known, that 
scarcely any subject excited more contention among the Greek philosophers than . 
that respecting spirit and matter; and if we refer to the Hindoo writings, it will ap- 
pear, that this is the point upon which the learned Hindoos in the diirshuniis have 
particularly enlarged. This lies at the foundation of the dispute with the bouddhus; 
to this belongs the doctrine, of the volsheshikiis respecting inanimate atom^; that 
oftlie sankhyus, who taught that creation arose from unassisted nature, and that of 
others who held the doctrine of the mundane egg.^ Exactly in this way, among 

* At prt'.^cnt i:*w of the lliudoos are anxious to obtain real knoM ledge ; they conlent ihrmsclves with read- 
iugu book or two in onler to qualify themselves us priesto or teachers, or tp dispute and wrangle about the most 
puerile and triliing conceits. , f p. ill 8, ill9. 

t “ An Orphic frug.neat is preserved by Alhenagoras, in ^hirh the formation of ihc world h represented 
iitider i iulilem of an egg, formed by the union of night, or chaos, and ciher, which at length burst, nnd dis- 
closed the lot ms of uuturc. The meaning of ihU allegory probably is, that bp the energy of (he divine actiTjfi 
principle upon the cicruul mm of pabsivc waiter, the visible w oild pafc XAf 
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the GTreek philosophers ‘ some liejd God and matter Ho be two principles which arc 
. eternally opposite, as Anaxa«oras, Plato, and the whole old Academy. Others 
were convinced that nature consists of these twvi principles, but they conceived them 
to bfe unite,d by a necessary and essential bond, 'lo effect this, two different hypo- 
thesis were proposed,* one of which was, that God was eternally united to matter 
in one chaos, and others conceived that God was connected with the universe as the 

soul with the body. The former hypothesis was that of the antieni barbaric phi- 

. 

losopliefs, and the latter Thales, Anaximander, Pythagoras, the followers of 

Ileraclititii,’ &c. 

• 

The Greeks, as thpy advanced, appeared to make considerable im*provenienfs in 
their philosophy : ^ The most important improvement,^ says*Brucker, ^ which Anaxa- 
goras made upon the doctrine of his predecessors, was that of separating, in his 
sys\em, the active principle in nature froii! tlie material mass upon whici* it acts, and 
thus introducing a distinct, intelligent cause of all things. The similar particles 
of matter, which IJe supposed to be the Inisis of nature, being wifhout life or motion, 
he concluded, that llure must have been, from eternity, an intelligent principle, or 
infinite mind, existing sepAralcly fnuu matter, which having a power of motion 
within itself, hrsl conirniinicateil motioirto the material mass, and, by homo- 

geneal particles, produced tlie various forms ofiiature/ A similar progress is plainly 
^observable among the Hindoos : the doctrine of the voishesliikii respecting atoms was 
greatly improved by the light which Vedu-vyasii threw on the subject, in Insisting on 
the necessity of an intelligent agent to opeiate upjin the atoms, and cvn this axiom, 
that the knowledge of the Being in whom resides the force which gives birth to (he 
material world, is necessary to obtain emancipationfrom matter. 

Among the Greeks there existed the Pyfrhonic, or sceptical sect, ‘ the leading cha- 
racter of which was, that it called in question the truth of every system of opinions 
adopted by other sects, antf held no other settled opinion, but that every thing is 
uncertairf. Pyrrho, the founder of (his sect, is said (o have acioFiipanied Alex- 
ander into India, and to have conversed with the branihuns, imbibing from their doc- 
trine whatever might seem favourable to his natural propensity to doubting, These 

N u 2 
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Greek sceptics ask, What cane be certainly knowq concerning a being, of whose form, 
subsistence, and place, we know nothing ? On the subject of morals, they say, there 
appears to be nothing really good, and nothing really evil.’ — So among the Hindoos, 
there arose a sect of unbelievers, the bouddhiis, having its founder, its ijollegcs, and 
filiastnis. Many of the Hindoos maintain, that the dnrshnnus owe their origin to the 
dispute between the brainlinns and the bouddhiis ; but this supposition probably owes 
its origin to the fact, that the Hindoo philosophers of three of these schools were 
much employed in confuting the bouddhii philosophy : the following may serve as a 
specimen of the arguments used on both sides : — The bouddhiis affirm, that the world 
sprung into existence of itself, and that there is no creator, since'he is not discover- 
able by the senses.* Against this, the writers of the orthodox diirshunns insist, that 
proof equal to that arising from the senses may be obtained from inference^ from com- 
parison^ and from sounds. The following is one of their proofs from inference: God 
exists; this we infer from his works. The earth is the work of some one — man has 
not pover to create it. It must therefore be the wwk of the being whom we call 
God. — When you are absent on a journey, how is it that your wife does not become 
a widow 5 since it is impossible to aftord proof to the senses that you exist ? Accord- 
ing to our mode of argument, by a letter from the husband we know that he exists; 
but according to yours, the woman ought to be regarded as a wddow. Again, where 
there is smoke, there is fire : smoke issues from that mountain — therefore there is fire 

in the mountain. It will not excite surprize, that an atheistical sect should have 

arisen among the Hindoos, when it is known that three of the six philosophical schools 
were atheistical, the Voisheshiko, the Meeinangsa, and the Sanklnu.t 

The system adopted by I’ylhagoras, in certain particulars, approaclies nearest to 
that oflhebramhtins, as appears from his doctrine ofthe inetempsycliosis, of the active 
and passive principles in nature, of God as the soul of the world, from his rules of 
self-denial and of subduing the passions; from the mystery with which he surrounded 

♦ The bouddhiis, gay the bramhuns, disr^^ard all the doctrines and ceremonies of' religion: Respecting hea- 
ven aud hell, which can onlj be jfroved (o ej«i>t from int'ereiice, ihey say, we believe nothing There i't a heaven: 
Who ba)s iliis—and wtiaf proof is there, that afier binning men will be punished ? The worship of the gods wo 
regard not, since ihe promised I'ruit hangs only on an inference. + I'roia these, Hod fruia the bouddhys 

wore than iwcniy inferior bccpucal secb are ftaid to have sprung. 
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himself in giving instructions to his pupils ; from his abstaining from animal food,* &c. 
•—•In all these respects, the Hindoo and Pythagorian systems are so iniicli the same, 
that a candid investigator can scarcely avoid subscribing to the opinion ‘ tliat India 
was Visited,^ for the purpose of acquiring knowledge, by Pythagoras, Anaxarchus, 
Pyrrho,.and others, ^vlio afterwards became eminent philosophers in Greece. ’+ 

That M hich is said of Pythagoras, that lie was possessed of the true idea of the 
solajsys^cin, revived' by Copoinicus, and fully established by Newton, is afiirmcd 
of the Hindoo philosophers, nor does it seem altogether without foundation. 

In all these, and oltjer respects, may be traced such a close agreement between the 
philosophical opinions of the learned Greeks and Hindoos; that, coupled with the 
reports oniistorians respecting the Greek sages having visited India, we are led to 
conclude, that the Hindoo and Greek leai'ning must have flourished at one period, 
or near^j^ so, that is about, five hundred years before the Christian a^ra. 

Among those who profess to study the dnrslmniis, none at present maintain all the 
decisions of any particular sthool or sect. Respecting the Divine Being, the doctrine 
of the v^dantg seems chiefly to prevail ?imong the best informed of the Hindoo pun- 
dits; on the subject of abstract ideas and logic, the nyayu is in the liighesl esteem. 
On creation, three opinions, derived froip the dfirshuni]s,arc current : the one is that of 
theatomicphilosophy; another that of matter possessing in itsell the power ol assum- 
ing all manner of forms, and the other, that spirit ojierates upon matter, and produces 
the universe in all iis various appearances. The first opinion is Und of the voi- 
slieshiku.and nyayu schools; the second is that of th(>saitkhyn, and the Iasi that of the 
vedantii. The Raiunjulu, respecting creation, ’maintains that the universe arose Irom 
the reflection of spirit upon matter in a visible form. The Meemangsa describes 
creation as arising at the command of God, joining to himself dhurmu and udlinrmn, 

or merit and demerit. Most of the durtliiinus agvee, that matter and spirit are eter- 
• % 

* Not only man, biu brute nnlmalii are allie'I to the divinity ; for that one spirit uhicli pervades the universe 

'jnile.sall apimated beinj]f.s to itself, ai)?i to one another. It is therclore unlawful to kill or cat animals, which 
are allied to us w th^ii principle of life,— 
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nal. These works point out three ways of obtai»ing emancipation, the knowledge of 
spirit; devotion; and works. 

Some idea of the doctrines taught in each of these six schools, may be form/^d by 
perusing several of the following sections. 

SECTION XIV. 

Of the Sankhj/u IJurshilnit.* 

Kupilu is supposed to have been the founder of this \?ect : he is honoured bv the 
JHindoos as ah incarnation of Vishnoo. Mr. Colebrooke, h9wevor, denies that the 
sentences know'n by themame of Knpilu’s sootriis are his : he saj s, ^ The text of the 
sankhyu philosophy, from which the Houddhn sect seems to have borrowed its doc- 
trines, is not the work of Kiipilu himself, though vulgaiJy a-cribed to him; biit it 
purports to be composed by Eeshwuru- Krishna; and he stated to have received the 
doctrine mediatelyfrom Kupilfi, through successive teachers, aft^rits publication by 
Puncliushikhu, who had been himself instructed by Usooree, the pupil orKupilit.'’ 

I 

Kupilu has been charged, and perhaps justly, with favouring athcispi in his philo- 
sophical sentiments; nor is it wonderful, that men go swallowed up in pride, and so 
rash as to subject the nature of an infinite pnd invisible Being to the contemptible' 
rules of so many ants, should be given up to pronounce' an opinion frona which na- 
ture herself ce volts, ‘‘ No God ^ — However, the reader w ill be able to form a cor- 
rect idea of these opinions from the translatipn of the sankhyu-sarh, and other works 
which follow. 

It is iir.cpitain which of Ihc (fur^hiiniis i4 the most ancient: it is however roiijeeliirefl,^ Ihot iJiIs is the or- 
<|er of theii rise ; the Voisheshikii, the Noi^ayikA, flee IMccmaupsa, the Sankliy u» llie Putiinjulu. and (heii fhir 
Vt?dantu ; and tlie nuflior would have placed ihem in this order, but btiri^j confined to time in issuing this vo- 
lume, he was oblli^ed fo place the account of that first which was most ready for the press. 
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SECTION XV. 

Treatises still extant hehngin^ to this school cf philosophy. 

SankhjiPsootrn/or the orii^inal sentences ofivupilu. 

SankhjH-prnvuchnnu-bhashjuij a comment on ditto* 

Sanki^'u-tuttwiVkoumoodee, a view of the,SankIi)S philosophy. 

SaiiklfyS^iashya, a comment rf?n the Kouinoodee. 

Sankbyii-chundrika, ditto. 

.» * 

Ditto by Vachrisputee-mislini. 

Sankhyu-sarii, the essence of the sankhyii doctrines. 

Srueekii-sankhya prukasltu, explanatory remarks on ditto. 

A cQmment* on this work. 

Kupilii^bhashyu, d comment by Vislnveahwuree. 

SECTION XVJ. 

Translation of the Sanhliyu-sara^ written by Vignanii-hhikshooku, 

\ 

Salutation to God, the self-existent, the seed of the world, the universal spirit, 
all-pervading;, the all^conquering, whose name is Miihut.* 

The nature of spirit was examined by me brieily m the Sankhyu-kanka; accord- 
ing; to n\y ability, I now publish the Sankhyii-sarn-viv6kii, ii? which I fiave collected 
tlie essence of the. Saiikhyfi doctrines, which may all be found in the karikas f In 
the Sankh\a-b[iash)a, 1 treated of nature at large ; in this work, the subject is but 
slightly touched. 

“ It is the doctrine ol the v6dn and the simutees, that emancipationj is procured by 

the wisdom whicli discriminates between matter and spirit. Thi.s discrimination 

« 

* Till' Oreai, or ^ -f Evplajatory rcinarlis iu verijc. t Deliverance fro® a bodily 

fruuibuljectiouifG transmigratioua. 
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will destroy the pride pf imaginary separate existence as well as passion, malevo- 
lence, works of merit and demerit, which arise from this pride ; and also those works 
of former births which were produced by ignorance, passion, &c.; and thus the fruit 
of actions will cease ; for the works connected with human birth being disciA*ded, 
transmigration is at an end, and the three evilst being utterly extinguished^ the per- 
son obtains emancipation. Thus say the vedus, smritees, &c. 

lie who desires God, as well as he who desiros'r^othing, though not from 
the body, in the bodv becomes God. If a person well understands spirit, he [knows 
himself to bci that spirit. Wiiat should a man desire, wfiat should he seek, torment- 
ing his body ? When all the desires of the heart are dismissed, "a mortal becomes im- 
mortal, and here (jbtain^ Bnimhii. fie who anxiously desires to obtani an object, is 
re-produced with these de-ires in tlve place on which his mind was fixed^ All his 
worldly attachment is destroyed, whose desires are conlined to spirit. 

♦ I 

« 

The smritees, lind the koormii and other pooraiius, declare, that passion, hatred, 

&c. arise from ignorance, and that ignorance gives birth to works of merit and de* 

merit; all which are faults, since they invariably perpfctiiate transmigrations. 'I'he 

Moksliu-Dhnrmu:}: thus speaks, The organs’ of the man who is free f' oni de.sirc, do 

# 

not go after their objects; therefore he who is freed from the exercise of his mem- 

t 

bers, will not receive a body, for it is the thirst-producing seed of desire which gives 
birth to creatures. 

Some say , hell is the fruit of works; but if so, why is desire made an impelling 
cause, for no one desires hci| ? The answer to this is, that if no one really desires hell, 
there is however a degree of d« sire. We hear, that there is a hell, which is composed 
of a red-hot iron female, on which adulterers are thrown : notwithstanding the know- 
ledge of this, however, the love to womeirstill remains. The five sodrees of misery, 
that is, ignorance, selfishness, passion, hatred, and terror, which spring from the 
actions of former births, at the moment of a person’s birth become assistdnls to ac- 
tions ; as the existence of pride, passion, or envy, infallibly secures a birth connected 

, * 

* That IS) that the human spirit is separate from the divine, f These arc, bodily pains, sorrow from 

others, and accidents, , % A part of the MuhabbaruiCi* 
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with earthly attachment. Meit who are moved attachment, envy, or fear, he* 
come that upon which the mind is stedlastly Gxed. 

“^As soon as the fruit of works beginsAo be visible, pain will certainly be expe* 
ricncetr. Wherever false ideas and selfishness exist, there will be passion, and where* 
ver^assion exists, there will be found envy and fear; therefore passion is the chief 
cau^ of reproduction. * The fire of wisdom destroys all works. Some one asks, 
How artworks consumed ? .Ihe answer is, t^e wise cease to experience the fruit of 
works. • But how far does wisdom consume works ? It destroys all [the fruits ofj 
actions except thos^ essentially connected with a bodily state; anti after conscious- 
ness^ shall be destroyed, every vestige of the fruits of at^tions will be extinguished. 
Another says, When false ideas are destroyed, works cease, and with them their 
fruits; wliy then introduce confusion int(\tlie subject, by saying, that wisdom destroys 
the fruit of works > The author replies, 1 have considered this objection at large in 
the Yogu-Varttiku. — The sum of whathas been said is this, F.al8e ideas, selfishness, 
passion, and other evils are extinguished as soon as a person obtains discriminating 
wisdom; and he in whom (he three evils are annihilated, obtains emancipation. This 
is also declared in two sootrus of th§ Yogu shastru, [the PatiinjAlo]. Thus the 

• I 

first section ends with the pi'oof, that discriminating wisdom produces emancipation. 

0 

Section 2.— We now cqme to describe the connection between spirit and that which 
is not spirit. Popularly speaking, that is spirit, wjiich is capable of pain or pleasure. 
That which is not spirit, is inanimate matter. We call that discriminating wisdom 
wTiich distinguishes spirit from matter according to their different natures, the imma* 
teriality of the one, from the materiality df the other, the good of the one, from the 
evil of the other, the value of the one, from the worthlessness of the other. Thus 
also the veda ; Spirit Is not this, is iiol that : it is immeasurable; it cannot be grasp* 
ed (therefore) it is not grasped; undeeayable, it,decays not; incapable of adhesion, it 
does not unite; it is not susceptible of pain; it is deatliiess. Thus also the smritees : 
That tvhichj^.impervjous to every faculty is seen through the glass of a religious 

* MudIi, or caosciousuess, is called one of (lie primary elemeaU* 

0 o 
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^guide; hy Uiis discovery every earthly object is (fast into tlie shade. Ho who is 
constantly immersed in worldly objects, sees not the evil that bcfals him till it is too 
late. Spirit is not matter, for matter is liable to change. Spirit is pure, and wise ; 
knowing this, let false ideas be abandoned. Jii tins manncrj^hc who khows, that 

' r, 

spirit, separate from the body and its members, is pure, renomices in a measure the 
changes of matter, and becomeLs like the serpent when he has cast oil his old skin. A 
Sankhyu-soolrn also confirms this, Correct knowledge when obtained, saying no^.^no, 
renounces the world, and thus perfects discriminaling V isdoui. The Mutsyu poo- 
ranii also thus describes correct knowledge, When all things, from crude matter to 
the smallest object produced by the mutation of matter, are known in their separate 

. state, discriminating wisdom is perfected. The wisdom by which the difl’erence be- 

> 

tween animate and inanimate substances is determined, is called knowledge. Should 
a person be able to distinguish between matter and spirit, still it is only by employ- 
ing his knowledge exclusively on spirit that he obtains emancipalron. This is the 
voice of thv v6clu and sraritees, Spirit know thyself.” 

The Patnnjula says, We call those ideas false by which u person conceives of tliat 
as spirit which is not spirit; in this case, matter is treated as supreme. . Some one 
objects, How can false ideas be destroyed by discriminating wisdom, since these 
false ideas are fixed on one thing and wisdom on another? The author replies, this 
reasoning is irrelevant, for false ideas are destroyed by examining that which is not 
spirit, and frc;:i this examination will result the knowledge of spirit. Clear know- 
ledge of spirit arises from yogii, or abstraction of mind ; and this leads to liberation ; 
but not immediately, for discriminating wisdom is necessary. The faljse idea 

which leads a man to say, 1 am fair, I am* sovereign, I am happy, I am misierable, 
gives rise to these unsubstantial forms. The*vedu, sniritcps, and the nyajii declare, 
thill the discriminating wisdom, which says, I* am not fair, &c. destroys this false 
idea. Error is removed, first, by do;ibts respecting the reality of our conceptions, 
and then by more certain knowledge. Thus, a person at first mistakes a snail-shell 
for silver; but he afterwards doubts, and.at length ascertains that it is snail-riielL 
% this sentence of the vSdu, Brumhil is not this, is not that, besides hilu there is 
none else, nothing so t xcellenl as he is,— -it is declared, that there is nothing which 
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destroys false ideas so much as distriminatino- ^visdonf, and that no instruction equals 
it for obtaining liberation. The tieeta says, The person who, with the eye of wisdom, 
distinguislies between soul and body, and between soul and the changes of the body, 
obtains the Supreme. Here we are taught from the Geeta, that discriminating* 
wisdofflT leads to liberation : therefore wisdom, seeing it prevents false ideas, is the 
cause of liberation. This wisdom is obtained by yoga, or abstraction of mind, 
andLs it removes ail necessity for a body, and distinguishes soul from body, it de- 
strUysYttbse ideas. By tliis^ibisdom the person at length attains to such perfection, 
that he esteems all sentient creatures alike, and sees that spirit is every thing. 
This is the doclrine^of the vedn, of the sinritces, and of all the dfirshunns ; other 
kinds of knowledge cannot remove self- appropriation. The vedantd, diflering bom 
the sankhyn, teaches, that discriminating wisdom procures for the possessor absorp- 
ti(\a iiitO'IJnmihii; the sankhyu says, absorption into life [jeevuj. That discrimination 
can at once destroy such a mass of false ideas, will scarcely be believed, for this dis-* 
crimination mercy removes false ideas, for the time; for afterwards, when this wis- 
dom shall be lost, sellishness will return : thus the person who, by discrimination, 
discovers that the snail-shfll is not silver, at some future period is deceived by ap- 
pearances, and again pronounces the s^hell to be silver. An objeclorsays, Vh>ur argu- 
ment proves nothing, for your comparison is not just : after the person has obtain- 
ed a correct idea respecting the shell, it is true, he is liable to fall again into the same 
mistake, but it is merely on account, of distance, or of some fault in vision : the false 
idea which leads a person to ‘pronounce matter to^be spirit, arises simfly from some 
habit in our nature : this is the opinion of all believers. When a child is first born^ 
notliing^can remove his false conceptions, which l^erefi^re become very strong ; but 
as soon as disciiminating wisdom thoroughly destroys passion, the/ person is called 
the wise discriminator. Before a person obtains this wisdom, he has certainly 
more or less of false judgment; but aftfer obtaining discrimination, selfappropriation 
is destroyed; and this being removed, ipassion is^destroyed ; after which, the false idea 
cannot i^main ; it therefore appears that you introd»ced an incorrect comparison. If 
any one objects, that the recfprocal reflection of (he understanding and the vital pria^ 

O o 2 
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ciple upon each other is the cause of false judgment, we say it is impossible, for dis- 
criminative wisdom destroys this error also, so that such a mistake cannot again oc- 
cur. He who is acquainted with abstraction [yogh] does not fall into this error 
[of confounding spirit with matter], but he who is not under the iiilluence of abs.rac- 
tion does. Establishment in the habit of discrimination is thus described in G^- 

la: O Panduvu, he who has obtained a settled habit of discrimination, neither dis- 

( 

likes nor desires the three qualities which lead to truth, excitation, or stupefaction. 
He who considers himself as a stranger in the worldj who is not affected/bj ^feasi- 
ble objects, and who desists from all undertakings, has overcome all desire, Here- 
after we shall speak more of the nature of wisdom. 

f 

If any one should say, that the objects by the knowledge of which discrimination 
is to be perfected are too numerous to be known separately, how then can this 
perfection be obtained, and if not obtained, how can it be said to procure emancipa- 
tion? This objection is of no weight, for though these objeds shoidd be iimumerable, 
yet by their visibility dr immateriality, one or the other of which circumstances is com- 
mon to all thipgs, a just discrimination may be acquired. That which displays, being 
the agent, must be different from that which is displayed : the thing manifested must 
be different from that which manifests it ; as a vessel must be different from the light 
which brings it to view; and intention different from the thing intended. By this 
mode of inferring one thing from another, the understanding is proved to be distinct 
from the things discovered by it, and by this operation, of the understanding it is fur- 
ther proved, that the agent and the object are not the same thing; this establishes m) 
argument. What 1 mean is this, spirit is distinct from that which it discovers, but spi- 
rit itself is also an object capable of being known. An opponent here starts an objec- 

tion, addressing himself to the author, You want to establish the fact,-tha<tspirit is dis- 

* 

tinctfrom matter; but your argument proves merely thut spirit is distinct from the 

operations of the understanding, which operations are tyiade known by spirit itself 

» 

You teach, that it is the work of unassisted -spirit to make known the operations ofllu 
unden-tanding; from which the only inference that can, be drawn is, that spirit is dif- 
ferent from these operations, not that matter is different from spirit; The authoi 
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replies, This argument is invalid ; ypu do not understaid what )'0U saj ; My argument 
is this, that the operations of the understanding are boundless, and that the works of 
nature are boundless also ; now the works of nature are connected with the opera* 
tions\of the understanding, and therefore, in proving that spirit is distinct from the 
one, I fmve proVed that it is of course distinct from the other ; and also that spirit is 
omninresent, unchangeable, everlasting, undivided, and wisdom itself. The noiya- 
yikn fcaiiitains the same idea, when in his system it is affirmed, that the earth is a 
creailld''3<ihstance, and in consequence an effect having an all-sufficient cause. From 
this doctrine of the noiyayiku, the proof arises of the unity and eternity of this cause, 
as well as that thd creator is omnipresent, boundless, and unchangeable. When a 
person is able to distmguish between the revealcr and the thing revealed, he disco- 
vers, that the former is immutable, and the other mutable.* Therefore in different 
parts of the commentary on the Patunjhlu, by VyasB, we find the idea, that tlie wisdom 
which enables a person to distinguish between the understanding and spirit leads to 
einanci[lation. If this be sft, though a person should not have correct ideaii of every 
part of nature, yet discriminating wisdom may exist ; for he knows in general that the 


revealer and the revealed are distinct ; and to this agree the words of a sage, Sight 
and the object of sight are distinct: the knowledge of this destroys the false idea. 
From these plemises we also conclude, that spirit^s distinct both from matter and 
from the works formed from matter, for spirit is immutable. Wherefore, we main- 
tain, that sight and the object of sight* are distinct. A modern vddantiku has said, 
that when the distinction is made between matter and spirit, discrimination is appli- 
ed to things as objects of sight, and gives these illustrations, lie who perceives ajar, 
is not lhat jar in any respect ; he who perceives a body, that is, he Who calls himself 
I [myself] is not the body. Hut says the authorj this fs not admitted, for the v^du 
says, that “spirit is to be perceived,'’ and hereby spirit is declared to be an object 
ofsight ; how then can a distinction be maintained ? The vedantikii says, I meant, that 
which to spirit itself is th* immediafe object of perception, and therefore your ob- 
jection is invalid. The author says, If this iiyour meaning, your mistake is still 
greater^ for visible objects are seen only through the bodily organs, and not by un- 
assisted spii^’ The v^dantikS replies. When the v6du speaks of spirit being visi- 
ble, it merely means, that it i» perceived by the understanding only : for the under- 
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standing cannot make spirit kr.own ; it can only make known its own operations ; nor 

is there any reason why another should make known God : he is made known,' and 

makes himself known ; therefore the meaning ofthe vedh, that spirit is percep^tible, 

can only mean that it may be known, for sph-it can never be visible. ‘The author 

says, When you prononnce the word I, spirit is indicated, for when any one says I, 

spirit [self] is meant ; but yon say spirit is not visible, as the Bouddhns also con'end, 

* /k 

’vvho aflirm, that the sense of happiness and'misery lies in the understanding, not 
in any other being. In the same manner, you affirm that spirit, [like light,] is itself 
visible, and the Bouddhns declare that the understandinj? is light. We obtain no- 
thing from hence, however, relative to matter; but the great desideratum was to shew, 
that liberal ion arose from that discrimination which distinguisfves spirit from matter. 
This fault has been exammed in the commentaries. If we speak of discrimination as 
applied to matter in a general way, there are still many general principles*, as muta- 
bility, compoundness, a capacity of pleasure, pain, and infatuaiien, partaking of the 
nature of the twenty-four principles, and applied to these general principles Tnot 
confining ourselves to one] : if we therefore say, that liberation is to be obtained by 
discrimination, w^e introduce confusion into the subject [the reverse of discrimina- 


tion]. This therefore is not admitted, for that knowledge which removes false ideas, 
procures liberation. If it sbould be said, that discrimination applied generally 
destroys all appropriation, and procures liberation, how does this agree with the v^da 
and smritees, which teach, that discrimination mpst be applied to every for.m of mat- 
ter, as, I amjiot the body, I am not the organs, &c. ? ' To this it is answered. The 
pioposition agrees with the doctrine of these books, because general ideas indicate 
particular ones.— •/« this setond section, Vignanu-bhikshookh has explained the nature 
pf that discrimination which 'procures liberation. 


Section 3.— In order to obtain emancipation, it has beb said, that a person roust 
obtain discrimination which distinguishes spirl,t from matfer. What then is matter i 
Commo.dy speaking, it is divided intS twenty-four parts, viz. crude matter, the un- 
dei standinir, consciousness of personal identity, the qualMes of the 6ye primary ele- 
ments, the eleven organs, and the five primary elements. In thW, either^a the attri- 
bute or the subject, are included quality, action, and kind. In *H these |tart« of mat- 
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ter, the abstract idea is that of the tnaterialitj of all tlfings, which arises O'oin some 
change of its primitive state, either mediately or immediately. 

Glide matter is subject to change. It has the following synonyms ; priikritee,! 
shBkteeJ®* rya,3 pradhamV uvyuktn,® tomn,® maya,’ uvidyaj® &c. as say the great 
sage^ In the smritees it is called BramhS vidya,9 ovidya, prukritee, para jo This 
crudeTtaatter is conside.red*as possessing the tbi-ee qualities [gooni'isj in exact equili- 
brium, fi-'ofh which we are to understand, that it is not an effect produced by some 
cause. By this state of equilibrium is to be understood the absence of increase or 
decrease, viz. a state in which no effect is produced. Aluhiit [intellecj], &c. are ef- 
fects, and are never in*a state in which no effect is produced : this is the detihition. 

AV^herevA* the three goonus are unequal,, we still call it crude matter, but in this 
case.u e speak iniproperly. We have said, that crude matter is not an elVecl, and 
we have iJorrowed i^from the original sankhya. Matter, in its natyral or crutfe stale, 
is not possessed of the three qualities : of this doubt not; nor is it distinct from the 
tliree qualities : this likewise js an undoubted axiom ; for the sankliju-sobtrus teach, 
that the three qualities arc not (he qualities of crude matter, but of thb natural state 
itself: and (his is also taught iA the PaUinjiild audits cottmonlarie.s, whicli declare, that 
Ci’ude matter and these qualilies are the same. Jfall eflects arise from these causes, 
it is vain to seek after another natural st*a(e of matter distinct from this. The qua- 
lilies of inatlcr,” thi.sand .such hive expressions are similar to the Iree.s^ofa forest;’' 
but the trees are not ditrerent from the forest. “ The sntwu, riiju, lumu, are qualilies 
of iiititter HI its natural state.” This sentence, shei^inij t^jat these qualities are the 
effect of matter, is intended to point out, that*iliey arc not eternal : or that they are 
both the causes* and the effects of mtilnit, (intellect.) It is said in the vedii, that the 
creation of intellect arose from the inequafity of tlie qualities : this inequality is thus 
explained: In intellect there* is a mucliHarger poi;tion of the good quality (sutwajJ, 
and therefcre the other two qualities do not make their appearance, but the good 
quality is piade manifest; andirom hence arises excellent conduct. In this manner 
/ • • 

1 The natural (>|priin;ir)^ state. 2 Power or energy. 3 The unproduced. 4TI»e( liier, 

That which isdatent, 6 l)arkup.«s. • 7 lllu.iou, 8 Ignurauce. • D Sacred knou ledge. 

iO Excellence. 
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[four pfd^erties being ndded] the twenty-eigbb>princif^s [or properties of bodies] 
are accounted for. The effect of the three qualities on this equilibrium is thus stated 
in the vWft; first, all was tumu [tlie natural state of matter]; afterwards it was acted 
npdh by another [thing, ]r^a, [passion] and inequality was the consequence : th(:n rtyii 
being acted upon, another inequality was produced, and hence arose' the 'sfitwu [excel- 
lence]. The shtwh and other qualities we call things (druvyd), because they ar^ pos- 
sessed of the qualities of happiness, light,, lightness, agreeableness, &c.; and a|e con- 
nected with union and separation; .but though not Wject to any otlier*tlung,* they 
form the material of which every thing is made. We call them qualities, since they 
operate as assistants to the vital energy ; they also imprison the spirit. We say, 

that the organs are possessed of happiness, misery, infatuatihn, &c. and in the same 
« 

teanner we speak of the qualities, because there is an union between the attribute 
and the subject, similar to that which exists between the thoughts and th.e soul., The 
silt wo goonu, though distinguished by the terms light, favour, &c. is said to have the 
nature \)f happiness, by way of pre-eminence. So ala5 the rh|5, though It has the 
nature of impurity, agitation, &c. as well as of misery, yet, by way of pre-eminence, 
it is said to have the nature of misery ; and thus also the tumu, though it is described 
as a covering [a vail or dark cloud] and has the nature of stupidity, &c. yet by way 
of pre-eminence, it is said to have the nature of infatuarton. The effects produced by 
the three goonos are indicated by their names : the abstract noun derived from thp 
present participle sftt, is sutwu, existence, entity, or excellence ; by which etymo- 

r 

lon:y, the p^i^-eminence of goodness, as seen in aiding others, is intended. Riiju re- 
fers to a medium state [neither good nor bad] because it awakens the passions. The 
tumu is the worst, because U covers with darkness. 

The three goonns have an innumerablp individuality [reside in ma/iy]. From this 
rule of ihu sankhjn it follows, that those wlio are distinguished ns possessors of the 
sfl: w 1 goonh. are known by gentleness and pther qualilies. So also those posses- 
sed of the rhj i are known* by the mobility of this goonQ, and those possessed of the 
t'liini, l»v the heaviness of this goonu. But even if the gooniis were each consider- 
ed as one, yet mint they lie considered as pervading all, for we are'^ught that [by 
theuij many worlds were created at once. An objector says, how is it possible^ 
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that from one cause an endless nuijjber and variety of,prodiiclions could spring' ? To 
this anotlier answers, to the union of iliis one cause to numberless productions, this 
variety is to be attributed. To the last speaker the author replies. The three -oonus, 
whitdi perv;ide every thing, do not of themselves produce t!:is variety; for, though 
they pervade all things, they arc not united to tiieiu. The sum of this doctriue 
is, that tliegooniis have each innumerable individualities, and are to be esteemed ns 
thifvB and lujt ns rptiabtids, — L tliis out? objects, The goi>!ivis are three; bow tben 
cairtliey be said to be iunumefaiile ? T.ie author replies, they an (•.liU'ii three in re* 
fi'i’ence to their collected slate, in the same mansier as the voisliesliikhs comprize the 
elcuienlary forms’of in liter in nine divisions. To tlie goo.Mis may al-o be ascribed 
dtnieiisioiis, as i>ei!ig*bot[i atomic and all-per\ai/i<ig. li tiiese properties bo not as- 
cribed to iheni, how shall we arcoiiiit for ( e active natuiToflhe riij i goojin, and for 
tlie seiitisM.mt wliich some entertain, wlio properly account the all-pervading ether 
an orighia! can -e r 1 f \ ou say, that every cause is all- pervading [but not atomic] then 
the boOndaries of things c'hiinot be ascertained. 

While otlier dhrsliuiiris ascribe the origin of things to matter, the voislitsliikri clSr- 

shnnu contends, that from earthly atoms the earth arose, but this is fiilse, for the first 

[assisting] cause is void of .^ceaf, &c. This is our oiyninn, and in this opinion we arc 

siipjiorUni by the Vishuoo pooraini, Sec, The groat sages have taught, that the first 

caursc is iinpcrceived ; tliat matter is*;-ubiile [approaching invisibilityj undcrived, 

identifi nl with entity and lum^entity, void of sound, imperceptible to the touch, with- 

out form, and is pervaded l>y tJi ‘ three gooaas. Tlie first cause is mu/erived, has no 

prodifcer, and is undecayable. The hypotlicsis of the voi!<!iesiiilif;s,*tliat smell, fee/ 

•» ^ • 
exist in the first [assisting] cause, wc have^already confuted in the comment. 

» 

» 

An enquirer suggests, Ifaiatter is boUi atomic and all-pervading, and, pos: e.^sing 
the ttiree gooniis, has an eudb ss individuality, is not your C(Ui(.Iusion desfi iFyed, that 
it is umjividod and inaclivf? Tlie aufhor answers, I have mentioned individuality 
as a property of matter piu;ply in reference to it as a cause; as odour [though of 
many kinds] i-s'aa universal property of earths.; and the all-pervading properly of 

1- p 
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s matter is proved hv llie sum ei property in ether ^[wliich has been pronounced to be 
nne of the causes of t\vAnga.][ Thus, a\tbou*»h it be maintained, that the creatures 
are many, and that creation is composed of many parts, yet they are all one when 
we speak of thinii^s in reference to their generic nature. The vedii also confirms^ this 
doctrine, when it mentions, the one nnpi odiJce<l.” Matter fs also called iae^t, bo* 
cause it does not tend to any object, and because it lias no consciousness of its own 
existence. But, ifwhenj^ou say, that matter is inactive, you mean that it is^sti- 
tute of motion, you will contradict tlie vcilfi and smritoes, for llicy declare.tliatV'at- 
ter possesses motion [agitation]; therefore wlien we say that muttor is inert, our 
meaning must be confined to this idea, that it does not teiid to anyohjecl, and is free 
from consciousness of its oAvn existence. Whatever else is Vncluded in matter, is 
shewn in the comment, [Gankhyu-Bliashyu.] The proof from inference, relative 
to the nature of matter is this, intellecf, See. the elfect of matter, are identified with 
pleasure, pain, and infatuation; and the things to which intellect. Sec. give rise, are 
identified with pleasure, pain, and infatuation. From the effects thereforq we as- 
cend to the cause, matter. Thus, when we see a garment, we ga'm this knowledge, 
that cloth is composed of thread.* The vediiand smritees confirm this argument. 
W e have thus ascertained by inference, that matter is identified witli pleasure, pain, 
and infatuation; but further particulars of matter may be learned from the shastriis 
and by abstraction. 

Some one says, the fruit of the siilwu goonn Is declared to be happinese, joy, Sec, 
but, exceftrtn tne mind, wc discover no happiness on earth — none in the o])jocts of 
the senses : therefore this declaration is not confirmed. To this a third party re- 
plies, Ti ue, we see not happiness in the objects of sense ; but the excellency of very 
beautiful forms produces happiness. The author denies the premises, and says, If ex- 
cellency be admitted as a species, as well as blueness, yellewness^ &c. it w ill involve 
the absurdity of two species in one subject, b^urther, in a lapse of time, the same ex- 
cellent form which gave pleasure eydtes pain. We term that in which excellency 
resides, the happy : [therefore happiness is found in sensible objects]. This assertion 

* The punJit r. lio assisted the author in (his tr^wlAlioD, supplied another comparison v Butter arises from 
m le Bouree is milk, the means is churning, tke cjOTect is butter ; from this effect we infcr^lhat all milk pos- 
sesses a butler-producing qualify. 
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is iurther proved by tbe exprcssio^is, i]io form of tlie^'ar, xi'orldhj pleasure, &c. [Iliat 

» 

is, these expressions suppose, iliai there is in present things a power of giving plea- 
sure. j See the ccTumieiitary (bhashyu.) 

9 

% ' 

TliC lutrfre of uuitUw- havini*' boon thus ascertained, we sliall now (real of nnUuif [iii- 
telis.'ct.J Tlic principle iii5!:ut, which is named from the reasor.iiig faculty, springs 
fi v.'ii^'inutter. Jt is calied mohvit, Iroin its union with religion and oUicr excellent qua- 
iitic;\ which (biiii its distinguii^hing character. Its synonyms are, Muhiit, Hoodilhee,* 
Piiign'i,- &c. In the Unoog^ta"^ it i.s also thus described ; Sjiirii, pcv’.ses.Mul of all 
tliose names or quiilitie?-, is*callcd Mulinf, Muhan-alinu/^ Mutee/ Virilinoo/' .Ii>h- 
noo,^ Sliuiublioo,^ ^^‘ryiivnl,^) Booddhee, Prugnn, Oopiilubdliec also iinnnha, 
Diiritce,^^ SmriteeJ- It is spread over the world; that its efiects [figura(i\ elyj 
his hands, feet, eyes, head, mouth, and ears, fill the world; it is all-pervading, un- 
decSyable,* it possesses rarity, levity, power, luideca^ing spleiulonr. Those who 
kiuAv sjnrit, are not desirous [of other things] ; they have coiuiuered passion, t&c. 
and, being emanci»Med, ascend to greatness [miiluii]. He who is miihat, is Vishnoo; 
in the first creation he was Swnyumbhoo,i3 and Piubhood t qqie three kinds, viz. 
satwf), &c. [or qualities] of nwhut, have been allotted to three deitirs, so iliat each is 
idemtilied with the quality [gooiiu] itseP^ and from hence the tlii c vo names, Bi amha, 

• i' 

Vishnoo, Sliivu. Thus itissaidin tlie Vishiioo pooraiifi, niiilint t-hree-fold, it has the 
8Utwri,rnjri, and tiimii qualities. The Miitsyu pooranii also fays, Fiom matter, with its 
clianges, arises the principle nirdiut ; and hence this word inuhht is used among men, 
[when they see any thing great> From the qualjiies ot matter in a stain ot c.\ci- 
tation [fermentation, kshoh/iii] three gods arise, in one fonn^ Biumha^ VishnoO; and 
Aluiresliwiirri, 

Spirit possesses rarit}', levity, t&c. This is asserted in reierence lo the union 

vi the attribute and tlie sul>iect. In fhe first creation, nuiliat is uulblded by the 

« 

t The undcralandin^. 2 Knowled-e. 3 A >ccliftuon!ic M:ili:ihh;*i ui. •) The intel- 

jcctual spirit! 5 The will. 6 The an-perviidiiig. 7 'fhe victorious. S The exis- 

tr^ni l»y way of eminence. 9 The powerful. 10 Coiojirehcnsioii, il Ucslraiut. 12 The 

rreinciuberer.* 13 The ^elf-wtistent. It The supreme, 

P p 2 
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f form Vishnoo, ratlier than by that ofBrimlia awd Simliurue this is mentioned in a 
stanza oftlio Vrshnoo pooraiiij. The principle innhut, in part, through the per;^- 
traiing iiauu e of the i nju and tiimii goonus, being changed in itsYomi, becomes; 
clothing of individual particles <)f life [i e. of souls], and being connected witb 
lice, &c. beconn's small. The sentence of the sanklijii is, tliat mfihut, fiDin assf^* 
ciation becomes small [or is diminished]. The effect of muhol, both in its free and 
combined stale, is firmness. Muliut is the seed stale of (he*tree of the heart, [anniku- 
runuj of iihunkarii [consciousness of existence], and ot^mnnn [the will]. 'i’herHore, 
it appears from the shasliiis, that mdlnit is derived from matter, ai d nhiiekaru from 
muhiit [intellect]. Jly a general inference, it is concluded, that elVects are united 

I 

to their immediate causes ; ( in lhi.s waj, muhiit gives birth fo hhhnkarn, or consci- 
ousness, and is united to'* it] but whether, in creation, the five elements |ihe materia' 
parts] were first created, and the others succeeded in legulai succession, or wheihei 
the intellectual part was first created, and was followed by the othetvs in succession, 
we canijot determine by inference, for ward of a clear ddtum. There are, h'owcver, 
some remarks in the vedii iuid sniritees whicli h ad to the conclusion, that the intel- 
ligent part was first created. This has been shewn in the bliashai. 

Having defined the nature of nnder^taruling [iiiiiliht],rwe now proceed to consider 
the nature of consciousness [iiliiinkarn] : — CoasCiOU.Miess ari.ses liom the understand-^ 
ing, as a branch from Uie seed plant. It called uhiiukjir:!, Irom il'^ eilect, V’Z. an 
idea that 1 exist, as a potter is denominated Irom a pot : this is its chanicier. Its 

^ c 

Rjnoriyms ar^ found in the Koormmpooranu : hlinnkaru>^ ubhimauii," kuitree/^ niim- 

tree,^ atma,^ pVnkoolu^^jftM'i all which are exciting principles. Tliis conscipus- 

ness, b('ing of three kinds^ is l!i‘c cause of three difierent idled-, : thus the Koormu 

poorann, Consciousness arises from the understanding, and is of threcsorls : volka- 

rikii [changeable] ; toijiisu [from tijii, light];, and, born from the elements, &c. tamnsii 

[darkness]. The toij:isfi creation cornpiizes the orgtias ; the voikarlkn, ton of the 

gods ; muim [consciousness] being'added^ makes eleven, partaking in its qualities of 

both [kinds, that is, of the nature of the bodily organs find the faculties]. From the 

2 Ri’gard to self. 3 The governor! i The coumellor. * b Self 
7 Life. 


1 Consciousnotfs of rxislence. 
Of spirit, € Ejtccllcnl origin, 
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tun-n)atius* were created visible ol^ects, as animals, Ste. The voikariku creation 

» 

is peciihar to the sntwu goono, and the loiju.sh to the iiijni : m'jnu^ by its own quaii* 
ties, or wnion, becofnes an assistant in the operations of the faculties, and partakes of 
t!ie oagans l^th of perception and action. J5y this sentenre of (he vcdii, and others 
oniic sarae iinpdrt, viz. niy mind was elsewhere — 1 did not hear,” it is proved, 
that the mind partakes of both kinds of organs. 'I’iic eleven gods which preside over 
the organs, are, Dik,^ Vatft,2 Prachetn,^ tJshwee,^ Vuuhee,^ liidru,' Oopen- 

diii^^AIitnV and Chuiidrtf.^^ 

Having dotermined^the nature of consciousness, the author proceeds to exfilalii 
the tViculties and organs: — In the first place, from consciousness proceeded <iie rea- 
soning faculty [rainiu] ; the strong bias to sound f» U by urinu, produced the incarcera- 
ted s.pirit’s Argali of liearing ; from the attraction to fonu f it by muiiii, arose the organ 
of sight, and Iron! tli^ desire of smell in iiuiuu, tlie organ of snudling, &c. This is 
found also in the M^ikshyu-Dhuriim, where the organs are described as the effects of 
the operations of the mind, or, ii»other words, attachment. Thus, by the reasoning fa- 
culty, the ten organ.s and tlie^tive tun-inutius are produced from cousciou^lu ss. Tiiere 
is no asc(‘r(aining the order of (he organs and tan-matriis, because (hey are not relat- 
ed as cause and effect. He.specting the organ.s, there h no proof (fiat one organ gave 
birth to another ; but this proof does exist respecling tlie thn-rnatrus. Tluis, to sjieak 
oftln'm in order : from the tiin mafni^of sound arises (hat of feeling, winch lias the 
qnablies both of sound and (oiifth ; and in order, !)y atltiing one quality to eve- 

ry I receding one, tlie otlier tlirce (nn-rnatrus are produced. Jn the commentary on 
(he l^atfnjulh, the regular increase of a property in each ^if the tun-mair fn is describ- 
ed. Moreover tlie five tun-matrjs ^ivc birtji (*> the five nrimary eliMiients. The 
K^rmu and Vishnoo pooranus teach, that the five tim-mal riis arose in succession 
from consciousness; the KoSniin says, jCoiisciousmss wiiirii arises liom the tninu 
goonu, and wliicli gives birtli to the five Senses, uiuhugoes a change, and from tliis 
change is^prodiiced the simple element or fini-inatrn of sgund. Lroin sound was 

* The simple elemenlH of sound, (oifth, form, (asle. and , smell, as unniixrd w idi any knid of properly. 

1 The repent !^-f a quarter. *2 The recent of wind. 3 The sun. 4 The res:en( of water. .'5 The 
divine physiciuns. The regent of jjre, 7 The king of heaven. S Vishnoo, S A 

10 Kruinha. U The moon. 
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produced the ether, having Che distinguishing qharacter of sound. Ether, undergo- 
ing a change, produced the tSn»raatru of feeling, and from this arose air, having the 
quality of touch ; and so in order with the rest. 

An opponent says, the four jTriinary elements [ether, air, lire and watev]are evi- 
dently the assisting causes of other things ; and therefore, when you Contend, that by 
them nothing is effected beside the circumstance of change, yon err. To this the 
author replies, The pooranhs declare that consc’.onsfness is the cause, while thpfive 
tnh-matrus are mere accessaries in the creation of the five primary elements. In this 
manner were produced the twenty-three principles [of things].' After deducting 
the five elements, and consciousness in the understanding, the remaining seventeen 
are called the lingu-shur'eeru,* in which spirit resides as fire in its dwelling-place fuel. 
That lingu-shuretiu of all sentient creatures being produced, continiu's from the 
creation till the dc.struction of the materia! world ; it ir, carried out of the world at 
death Vy the living principle, and with it returns to th:? earth in the next transmi- 

t ... $ 

gration. The Wvhv^ principle, being a distinct operation of the understanding, is 
not considered as distinct from the lia^a-sliiir^rh. The five tnn-matriis are the re- 
ceptacle of the, lingii-shrirSrii, as canvas is that of a painting, for so subtile a sub- 
stance could not pass from one state to anotficr without y. vehicle. — In«the beginning;, 
the lingh-shuretrn, in an undivided state, existed in a state similar to that clcarlj^ vi- 
sible material body which is as the clothing 'of the Self- Existent. Afterwards, the 
individual lingrvshure5ni.s became the clothing of individual animals, which clothln? 
forms a part bf that which clothes the Self- Existent, as the lingu-shurijeru of a son 
is derived frorrt that of iv father. Thus .speaks the author of the aphorisms [KiwpiluJ : 
Different individuals arc iiftende'd to produce diflerent effects; and thus also Munoo, 
God having caused the subtile particles of the six unmeasured powers, oOr the six or- 
gans, the collected denominator of the soul, to enter^iuto mere spirits, formed all 
creatures. The meaning is merely this, rGocl, the sell^ existent, causing the rare or 
subtile parts of his own lingu-shuveerii tp fall as clothing upon the souls proceeding 
from himself, created all animals. 

* The Hindoo writings speak of three states of the body, the lingii-sharc^^ or the archetype of bodies; the 
jbouksbmu-hharccru^ or the atomic body, aod the iifl)uolU'i:hurv:ciu, or gross maltcr. 
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Having thus 3escribed the lingn-^$»hiireeru, the author proceeds to describe gross 
matter .--—Consciousness of personal existence arises within intellect as a tenth part 
of intellect; and, boaring the same proportion, from consciousness of personal exis* 
tence arises ether; from ether, air; from air, light; from ligbt, water, and, from wa- 
ter, earth, ^wl^ich js the Seed of all gross bodies, and this seed (earth) is the mundane 
egg. In tlie midst of that universe-surrounding egg, which is ten times larger than 
the fodrteen spheres, by thQ will of the self-existent, was produced the srhoolii-sliu- 
reeru of this being. Thi5 self-exijtent, clothed with this matter, is called Narayiinn. 

Thus Muiioo, aftor havingMiscoursed on th^ self-existent, says, He, desirous 
of producing numerous? preatiire.s from Ins own substance, in the first place created 
waters, and in them produced a seed, gold-like, splendid as the thousand-rajed sun. 
In that seed w-as produced Bniinha, the sire of all. He was the first material being, 

•ft 

and is culled Poorooshu (the producing cause) ; and thus iiruinlia became the lord 
of alPereatures. ^attjrs are^ called Nara, because they were produced by Nurh [the 
self- existent] : they A%ere at first his place [iiyuno], tlierefore he is called Narayunu/* 
The vedu and smritees teach, that this spirit is one, since all creatures were derived 
from it, and since all at last be absorbed in it. J'lierefore the vedn and srnritecs 
are not opposed to the popular sentiment, that Narayiinn is the spirit of nil sen- 
tient creature?.’ 

Narayhnu, clothed with the total of giy)ss matter, created, on his navel, resembling 
the water-lily-formed Soomeroo,*him wlio is called the four-laced, and th^n by him 
created all individuals possessed of organs, down to the masses of inanimate mailer. 

t 

Thus the smritees, i\ll living creatures, with their organs,. pry)ceede(l from the body 
of that being [Naraynnu thus clothed with mjiiter]. Tliiit wliicli is said in the 
pooranus, that Vhile Narayunu was sleeping on sheshu [the serpenl-god UnuiilhJ, 
the four- faced god was unfulde3 from the water-lily navel, and from the eyes and 
ears, of this god, must be undeAtood as refeJjjing to the creation which takes place at 
the dawn ofievery day of Brumha, viz. at eveVy knlpu. H cannot agree with the 
first creation, but this sleeping oh shtsliii agrees with the dissolution of nature which 
takes place on the evening 6f a dayof Brhmlm, and- with the appearance of the tor- 
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pid gods, in regular order from Bifimha, who,in a united state had retired into the 
body of Naraynnu ; for, the dissolution of nature at the evening pf a day of Bruraha, 
is called sleep, because, at that time, for some purpose, he LNarayuiin] assumes a 
body. Thus the twenty-four principles [of things], and (he production of ihp World 
by them as an assisting cause, have been briefly described.*' hroni whatever cause 
any thing is produced, its continuance depends upon the continuance of that cause, 
and its dissolution arises from the absence of it. Fi ckii whatever cause any prin- 
ciple [of the twenty-four] is derived, in that it is arjain absorbed; but absorivtion is 
in the reversed order of creation, ..while creation is in a direct order [a.s from ether, 
■wind; from wind, fire, &c.] So sa)^ the Maliabhjrri{.!, &c. * These clianges, viz. 

creation, preservation, and desttuction, in the grosis state aC tlie twenty- (our princi- 
ples, are shewn, in order to assist in obtaining a riiscrimlnating idea of Him who per- 
vades all things; the perceptible though very subtile changes [in thc§,e principles] 
are thus mentioned in the sinritees : the constant births of the Jinga-shurwifis, on 
account of their extremely subtile nature, and the rapidity of time, areMJS though 
they were not. Therefore, speaking correctly, all inanimate substances are call- 
ed non-entities [or ratlier momentary]; another a llirnis, tliat all inanimate things, to 
speak decisively, are uncertain. Standing aloof then from all inanimate things, the 
spirit i.s (o be perceived as Uie real existence by tlios-e who areafrflid of evil. The 
Unoogee(a contains the following comparison: This universe, the place of all crea- 
tures, is the eternal tree Biumlia : ilii.s tr<?^e sprung from an imperceptible seed [mat- 
ter], the vast trunk is intellect; tlie brandies, consciousness; its infei^ior branches, 
the primai^y elenient.s ; tlie places of the buds, the organs ; and thus spreading into 
every form ‘of being, is always clothed with leaves and flowers, that is, ivitjigood 
and evil fruit. The peYson who knows thi.s, with the excellent axo of feal wisdom 
cuts'down the tree, rises superior to' birth and death, and obtain^ uumortalily.— 
E/,(l oj the third section. 

For the accommodation of the student, I shall now, inverse, treat of spi- 
rit, as the first cause [poorooslmj, and distinct from matter. The common concerns 
of life are conducted by this one idea I am” [that is, bj; identifying spirit with mat- 
ter] ; but by the true knowledge of God it is made clear, that he is eterqal, omnipre- 
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sent^ &c. I Khali therefore, in the fiAt place, speak of spirit as united to matier : [In 
this sense] he who receives the fruit of actions, is eternal, since he is the cause of eve- 
ry operation of the^understanding, and of every creature produced by the mutations 
of innffer. ^loroover the understanding is w ithout beginning ; for as a seed is said 
to contaiif the future tree, so the understanding contains the habits produced bv f .te, 
and such must be without beginning : therefore, from the fact, that the understand- 
ing is without beginning, we derive the proof, that he who receives the fruit of ac- 
tion^rs without beginning. Wl^^Sn we speak of spirit, as the soverel|jn, we mean, that 


it presides over the operatimis of the understai^ng as the receiver, as a shadow is 
received on a mirror.* Therefore when tli/operations of the undoyslandiiig arc 
destroyed [withheld] the lilieration of spirit ensue>'^[that is, according to the sanlifiyiT, 


the liberation of spirit includes merely the liberation of the underslanding from its 


operation gli visible objecisj. He who receives the fruit of actions being without 


begipning, there*^^i^ts no cause for his destruction, and llierefore he is not destroy- 
ed : fronii hence it is^roved,*that lie is eternal, and, being eternal, he has not tttc pow- 
er of producing new ideas. We have never seen that that which is desliiule of 


light can make kiiown light; in the light-possessing works of the sutw^i-goonii, the 
properties of this goonu are seen. From hence we gain the idea, ti nt the cau ^e of 
things [the rnaliifesterj is ncA finite, but eternal; tliepefore mani/csfatitni resides in 
the eternal. Union leads to mi-^take respecting the cause of man.festation ; as whoa 
some suppose, (hat the power ofgiving 1 ght in tlic fuel, or that this power is coni- 
municateu ft) a mirror when ) on l en^ove its covering. Therefore tlm knowledge 
of ihe eternal must also be eternal, and in some sense, mu,->t be considered as spirit, 
for lyiopi it nothing is relic cted. [I* any one say, tha*J knt)wledge [is a property, 
we affirn/tliat it] is a thing, for it is dependent on none ; and I am” [personal iden- 
tity], being a rpiality of the understandindMvill agree with this as a tiling. 1 hrough 
false ideas, the ignorant consiantly cherjh tlie error, 1 arn that lump [of clay ; 
that is, they conceive of spirV as mattei^. ^Through association [between l)ody and 
s])irit], they call spirit the wise, and fronTtlie sifmc can^e they apply to sjiirit the 

terms dependence, parvity, prpduclion, and destruction; but as vacuum only is ne- 
/ 

* ArcordinjEf to (he snnkhyd, i^frit is no(*consider**d a** the creator, nor, in fact, as really recciviiiT ♦he Inrt 
of actions; this rccp|)fion only in appearance in ci»fisrf|urfice of union lo mutter, and not more, in reuln^, 

than as the mfrror bulTeiii or enjoys, from the image rellrcicd iipou it. 


Q q 
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cessarj to the ear, so spirit Requires only spirit*! therefore, in an inferior sense, but 
where no ohjectioii can be raised, it is deculod from tlie v6du, &c. that spirit being 

tt 

wholly light, till? all-porvading, the eternal, aiul the pervader of all bodies, reejuire^ 
only spirit. Wiieii it is united to material things, then [not really l)n[ appai'ently] 
it is capable of destruction; when in a subtile state, it is unscarclfable. ' If it is 
diil'used through the whole system, why then are not the things of all times and of 
all places always manifest? They are not maiiilest except in tliose cases where 
spirit is united t(#he operations of the uudersiantliiT" . Philosophers maintaiii 9 *-i.hat 
the appearance oCthiiigs is their iiit,,.’gc reflected upon spirit. When the operations 
of the niiderstaiiding are not refliectei;'^, spirit is consideretl as untonnected, immuta- 
ble, ever-living, all- diflused, aiul'^i^teraai. Ail desires, (S:c. itf'isc in the understand- 
ing, and not in the spirit*, for desire and the operations of the understanding have but 
one receptacle. All things within us subject to alteration, exist in tiio uju!i‘i>,land- 

ing; tlierefore all spirits, like all vacuunV, are 0 (|uaily iinnuitabieyiihvays pure, al- 

» * 

wav^ iveiiiilitfd willi the understanding, always iVee. light, sidl'-df.^played, 

without dependence, and shine in evH*iy thing. An oppi^nent here snys, V/e an^ 
tlieu, in slmvt, to understand, that all spirttp, like the vacuum, are one : for tirtt it 
IS in the under^ialldmg oidy that the contrarieties, ple n m e and pain, exisL Tiiis 

objection w ill not stand, lor in one spirit there are llu‘s^> contriu lelie.% ;:ie reception 

< 

of the fruit of actions, and the absence of this reception if.)r wlu‘u spirit receives 
the operatic of the nnrierstanding, it is nniny, and when distinct i'roiu tht.-^e ope- 
rations, it is (uie: the ved i and sinritees teach u>, mat spirit is one wlicn we apply 
to it discfiifdnatnig wisdom; and many when unitiMl to inutler. Spirit receives 
pleasure, &c. as a wall^Iie shadow; but that which enjoys or sutlers is (lu\,n?uler- 
slunding : stdl a disl incticvi ik I’oTmed by the appearance or non-appearance of enjoy- 
ment or sulr ring in spirits, suniiar to which appears in pillars of chrystal on 

w hicli the shadows of dark or red bodies e lallen ; but the similitude drawn froin 
air is iiunlinissible, because things having ty.fcrent propi^rties make no impression oa 
air. — IhiU of (he fourth scciion. 

Section 5 . — I shall now speak of spirit, and of that whichjs not spirit, and enlarge 
upon the qualities of the one, and the iaults of the other, that the di.stinction be- 
tween tJiem may be made clear. Xliis cloud-like world, subject to the transinuta* 
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i ions arising' out of the three goonns, like the changing^clouds in space, is repeatedly 
produced and absorbed in spirit, by its approximation to the three goon*:s in theic 
changed ibriii. Thcirefore spirit [chileel, being [in reality] without change, as the sup- 
porter of the three-goouiVchanged [world], is the instrumental cause of the universe. 
As water, 1/ its being tiJie sustaining substance, isacknowledged to be 1 fsosupporter of 
tiio world, so spirit by its being the sustaiiier of the embryo [atomic] world, is de- 
r!:ire*d to !)e its supporter^ Hu-nnhii, the immutable, the eternal, and who is de- 
scribed ])y the synonyfu P irunyiri'hu srit { tiie real entity], without undergoing; any 
ch iuge, is [popularly speaking the instrumentfH cause of all tijngs. He is culled 
Prunmart’hn-fciit, hpcause h\ exists for himsch%jEmd is compleat in himself. He is 
o‘.iil':'vl snt rihe existenij because bo exists of Imnself, and accomplishes^ill by himself. 
Nature in all its changes is like tlie fluctuating ifaves, and called iisht [noii-entityj 
through its constant change from form to form. That which, after the lapse of time, 
doc'i: not ac(|5iire a new denomination from. having undergone a change, is called in 
tlie rf^mritees (sid>s(aiice) ; that which owes its existence to its dependence on 

something else, or ^hich is completed by the viHon of something ejsc, or whicli arises 
from anotlier source, is not called substance [is iisutj, because something els(^ is re- 
qiiired to give it existence. 'Jliat which is real, must have existence : we can never 
s'ly, that it does not exist. If it docs notexist, we can never allirn^ tliat it exists, 
or tliat it is eternal. Tlicfefore, wlien we speak oft the world as possessing* entity 
j^nd non-entity, we lie under a mistake: [still, as real impressions are produced by it 
on the m iid, we may say] this world is sht [substance] and iisut [unreal] ; but to be- 
lievo that this world is a sub.stalatial good, is a real mistake. This world ^ [compared 
to] a tree ; its intellectual part is its heart [the substantial part] ; all the rest is sap, 
[un oibstantial]. That j)art of the world which is perpianent, is intellect, which is 
unchangeable ; all the rest is contemptible^ecause unsubstantial also is it false 
and unsubstaiUial, because, compared wiy| Brumlni, it is unstable. 

Thus have I shown, tnat spirit is a neauty fsutj; and have also described the na- 
ture of other things. These subjects are discussed at length in the Yogu-Vashish- 
I’hii; 1 have here only given 4m abstract of them. A dream, when a person awid.es 

Q M 2 
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'is proved to be a non-entity. • That body whiclif, when awake, we are conscious we 
possess, is a non-entity wlien we are asleep. At the time of birth, death is a non- 
entity ; and at the time of death, birth is a non-entity. This eiVor-formed world is 
like a bubble on the water : we can never say that it does not exist, nor that it does. 
Spirit is real entity, but not so the visible world : it is as unreal as*a snail when mis- 
taken for silver ; or as when the thirsty deer mistakes the reflected rays of the sun for 
a pool of water. There is one omnipresent, placid, all-porvadinff spirit; he is pure, 
essential knouledi,"e, entire and inconceivable intell^xt, widt ly diffused Jike bjujmd- 
less space. Wlimw er, in any form^/lhat omiiiprescMi/, omnipotent, universal, ab-in- 
spirin;»^, self-existent being, is visi{)U^here, in these fol ms, this Agitated world, now 
visible and now invisible, appearsH^xtended in him like the itblected rays of lliesuri 
[mistaken for water] oirlhe sands of a desert. As a magic shew, or as the appe»ar- 
ance of water from the reflection of the rays of the sun on <he sand,ora*s the unsta- 
ble w aves on the surface of the water, so is the w orld as si)read oyt on spirit. This 

t . • 

visible jvorld was spread out by the mind of the self-<jxis<ent llrnnihu ; thertyfore the 
world appears to lie full of mind. Those of impure mind, wlioare ignorant, and who 
have not entered the riglilj way, esteem this unsubstantial world as substantial, and 
pursue this idea willi the force of the thunderbolt. A's a person unacquainted with 
gold may have an idea ofa [gold] ring, but lias no conception of the value of the gold 

t 

of wbicb it is composed, so an ignorant person sees in tlie w oild only cities, house 

I 

luountains, elepliants, and other splendid olyocls : he has no idea of tliat u liich is spi- 
ritual. in these and other passages of the Yiigii- V ashisiit’hri, the absolute nothing- 
ness oftlie Ivorld is declared; and in other passages, the world, as the work of the 
eternal, is called eternal. That, freed from name and form, in which this world will 
be absorbed, is called, by some, (irude matter, by others illusion, and by others atoms. 

ant] during a profound sleep at night, 
of a stope. The universe-formed 
of nature(‘is made visible by Bi hniha. 
Thus has been decided the difi'erent natures of entity and non-entity , — End of the 
fifth section. 

Section 0 .— Having shewn the nature of spirit as distinguished from other things, 


This world, in the midst of spirit [lying^irn 
resembles a water-lily imprinted on the fi* ri 
imperishable fruit of the wide- spreading t^ee 
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1 now proceed to speak of its intellectual nature, as distinguished from the opera- 
tions of the understanding. JVIuhot poorooshii [intellect] is called nnoobliootee, 
chitee, bodhu, vddhna, viz. sentiment, conception, understanding, and ratiocina- 
tion. .. Gather things are called by the names ved>-ri,« jriru,+ tumn,J fignann,§ piu- 
dhanii,|| ^c.' Knowled'ge, when connected with the object of knowledge, is esteem- 
ed the manilester, in the same manner as light, by its union with the object it dis- 
plays, is called the manifester. Connection with the objects of knowledge exists 
imciediately or mediately, in unassociated spirit; not, however, as it exists in the 
understanding, but as the body on the glass. S^t, though it is diflused, on account 
of its unconnoctedhess with the faculties and^itli material things, does not look at 
the object of knowledge. Thus spirit, like otl^ things, through its want of union 
to the faculties, and of operation upon its objects, remains unknown. The spirit 
during itsXreedom [ti oni matter], through the absence of the operations of the un- 
derstanding, refiiaius unknown, without form, identified with light, and air-formed. 

* ,V * 

The opVjrations of the iind'er.standing have form and bounds; like a lamp, they are 
visible; they are innumerable; they perish every moment; they are inanimate, for 
like a pitcher, a lamp, &c. they are the objects of the perception of another [the soul]. 
The inanifesting power of the operations of the understandinj^ is its, capacity of re- 
sembling;: thelhin^ made known. As a mirror, by its capacity of receiving' the 
images of things, is that which displays them, so the understanding, through its ca- 
pacity of receiving the forms of tilings , ms that which displays them. It is spirit 
which perfceives the operatioijs of the understanding ; but it is through theoperati- 
ons of the understanding that other tilings are perCeived. Some one “Objects, If we 
acknowledge two powers of perception, one residing in spirit, and Hie other in the 
understa'nding, we admit more than is necessary foi' the eflect. Spirit sees things 
through the understanding ; tliat is, the^tfiiderstanding assumes the forms of these 
things, and their shadow is Reflected u\ hn spirit : the understanding, &c. cannot per- 
ceive [objects]. In this^)nanner the^stinction is made clear between the opera- 
tion.s of the understanding and spirit ; an^rom fMie examination of] matter, &c. the 
distinction between spirit, and that which is not spirit, is also established. Uy the 
union between spirit aiyl the o*peratious of the understanding, in the images reilect- 

♦ The object of knowledge. t. Brute matter, t Darkneas. ^ False Ideal. J Chief. 
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\<1 bj one and received by tl»e other, the mistake^is made, that they are both one, and 
that the iinder^^taiRling^ possesses the powers of spirit, as persons mistake a piece of 
red-hot iron for fire. This discrimination between the operations* of the understand- 
ing and spirit, in which the noiyayikns have been bewildered, and whi^h a p^^rson 
of small understanding^ cannot coinpr(*lieiH!, lias been eminently iHuslrated by the 
^ankbyn. The ignorant Boiid(lhus,throo:;li not <ii?-criniinatiii£;; between the operations 
of the understandinij^ and spirit, declare these opeviilions t\i he spirit, and beiiif^thns 
bewildered as it respects the meaning oftlie veon, w^^ich teaches [for the.sake 
lustratioiij that kiiowJedi^e is spiririlfVe^ard spirit as tem[)orary. Tins discriminati- 
on between the insh urnental cause, v'flii^ the operations o^i'lhe iind6rstaudin‘^^, and the 
self existent, who makes them kiV^vvn, is not impossible lo^ood philosophers : a 
duck can separate milk from water. 'I’his capacity of discriminating between spi- 
rit and the operations of the understandinjj is called emancipation, (beyond of the 
world. K>ery one, through visibh* objects, knows somethiiij;; of (j!>rI; but abstract 
ideas of (jiod, none possess; to obtain tliesc, discriminafion is reepaired. ^ Spirit 
cannot bo discriminated from external thiru»s, because of its admixture with the 
operations of the nndersiandini!, hut by a know led;;e of these operations they may 

I 

be separated fi;oin spirit. As fire on tlie hearth, though it cainiot be distin£;uishocl 
from coals, on necoiint of their union, yet it may elcari v *be discriminated by its con- 
8umin«»[ quality. We learn from the vedh, iliat the distinction between the ope- 
rations of the understanding on visible object?;, and spirit, is most clearly seen during 
the time ot profoimd sleep, when spirit, as the mani/esfer, appears as liglit. Wise 
men affirm, biat every tlung is distinct from that which makes it visible: jars, &c. 
are diflerent Ir^bni the light [which makes them visible], and tJie operations *of ,the 
understanding are dillcreiR froni liglit. As therefore unassisted spirit makers evident 
tlie operations of the understanding, itl^Aear, that it must be distinct from those 
operations ; this mode of decision w ill soon^>nable a person to coiiipreliend this idea. 

In this manner, spirit is found to be the revAder of the o()erations of the understand- 

f, ' 

ing, and as such is to be distingiii^ied fr*iii these operations, though it continues to 
make them known. According to the vcdii, &c. though the body and faculties 
in waking time appear not to be different from spirit, yet during a‘ dream, spirit is 
clearly seen to be different from both. In a dream,, all bodies different from spirit 
appear in the spirit ; and this is also the case when the person is awake; but in 
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waking hours there is this difference, that the same things are also objects of visi- 
on. Jn a dream, they are the immediate objects of perception, because they are 
ideal. In waking hours, they are tiie objects of perception by the instrumentality 
ortii<e organs. Jn our sleeping or waking hours, all material objects, as delineated 
on spirit^ appear of the same tbrm ; there is no difference between them whether 
ideal or visible. The form of things in the spirit is merely an idea, clothed with 

form by the operations ofllie understanding. Therefore the operations of (lie un- 

/ . 

dei%ianding, as applied to maUrial things, when reflected on spirit, are the same iit 

our waking' as in our sleeping hours. This is ^d as conjecture ; we have no means 
• t ll ^ 

ofprooi*; but tlioie is no better metliod ofsln^/ing the nature of spirit than by com- 
paring tlie state of tliifigs in a dream and when a;/valve. As a person dreaming, sees 
every thing in s[)iri<, so in his waking hours [notwithstanding tlm omnipresence of 
spirit, tlirough the individuation of his ideas, he fancies] he sees it confined in one 
place [tlu' body JVoIbnnd sleep, then, shews simple spirit [rather than its state of 
oinbodihd existence]. Ho^h when awake, and when we dream, the ideas which we 
form, through the o*'perations of the understanding, of spirit being* possessed of form, 
aiv illusory and falie. The overspreading of the understanding with darkness is 
called tlie heavy sl(*ep of I he* imderstaiuling, but the want of this covering, is called 
the ({eo[) sleep of the soul. perlbct, eternal and uncharjgealde, pc i ceives the 

operations oflhe uuderstaiuling only ; but where t!ie operations ol't/ie understanding 

I 

are wanliuii, it perceives nothing. As* spirit is at the post of the operations of the 
underslamhiig, it must be omni[»rese,1t and Vternal. Therefore the ignorant in 
vain perform religious austerities, for spirit iindergtcs neither decay iiorAlestruction. 
The ignorant believe, tirat the umlerstandiiig and the body„ united rjs husband and 
wife, endure the suffering of pain ; and they plead this as a*f)roof, that in time of pro- 
found sleep the body (mjovs repose. lli|4vho enters upon re ligious austerities for 
shew, without distinguishing between spirit and the secularised operations of the 
uncreated understanding, i'i)ll never ohf^iii emancipation, but will continue miser- 
able in this world and in the world to eort^^i^. Tlircmgh tlio want of discriminating 
* 

between the understanding and’s^irit, some maintain the doctrine of the individuali- 
ty of soids, but ^diis is fajse, for all souls have the same vitality. The understand- 
ing, having despised and thrown the weight of government upon its husband, spi- 
rit, w liicli has no qualities, is imprisoned in its own operations. • Uut the purified 
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undorstandinf, recog^nizin^ hfcr lord [spirit] in hw true character, is here filled with 
joy, and at last is absorbed in the body of her lord. The understanding, recognizing 
her lord [spirit], and thus meditating, be is not governor, he enjoys not pleasure, he 
endures not pain, he is pure spirit, like the vacuum, gives him nomore^pain.'-rr£«c^ 
oj the sixth section. 

Section 7 . — Having thus poiiilcd out the distinction be/ween pure spirit ancl the 
understanding, the author next proceeds to describe;, the liappiness of spirit, ^^fhe 
smritees declare, that pain is [or, a^^ses from] tlie expeclat.on of pleasure from tlie 
objects of sense. From hence it Jj^ears, that the essence of pleasure lies in the 
absence ofpleasure and pain. WeN^ave chosen this defiintion^of pleasure in prefer- 
ence to the ancient one, because it is more forcible ; and we must be allowed to do 
this in a work treating of liberation [of spirit from matter], otherwise an objection 
would lie against every work w hich defures logical terms. The word happiness 
is figuratively applied, without sensible proof, to spirit, for the of representing 
it in an agreeable manner, as air is figuratively used to represenUomnipresence ; but 
the idea of happiness, as ap[)lied to spirit, is clearly disproved by this and other sen- 
tences of the vddn, Sj)ii it is neither joyful nor joyless. It is clear, that the negations 
of the vedii [spirit is not this, is not that, &c.‘] are of more force than instrfirtions [re- 
lative to ceremonies]; for these instructions cannot procure for the wor-dupper that 
which he needs, liberation. The expression, It is not joyless, teaches us, that spi- 
rit, as lord, partakes of the happiiu\ss of^vliicK Uic understanding is the author : as 
lie, not destkl^ute of w ealth, is wealthy, or the iiiaster’of wealtli. By this sentence 

of the vedn, Spjrit is more lovdv than any tiling, the beauty of spirit is intended to 
*' .. .. 

be set above happiness : Uierefoje it is improper to call spirit tho blissful.^ Ffoin 
the following verse of the vedantu, IlajTpiness, &c. belong to matter, it appears that 
the essenltal happiness of spirit is not insit^d upon in tho \cdantn. The nature 
of spirit, as destitute of happine-'S, has beei^examined a| large by us in the commen- 
tary upon the Brumhu-Meemangsii : we ij|f ^v^ 3 peak of spirit as identified with love : 
the disinterested attachment [of the iinderstandiug] to spirit, w hich never regards 
spirit as non-existent, b t always as existent, is genuine love. The desires of the 
understanding after pleasure arc subject to spirit; therefore spirit [self] is the most 
beloved object ; there is nothiog so beloved as this. «Love to spirit should be fouud< 
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ed on its spiritual nature; and not Upon any expectatfcns of happiness, /i. person 
says « 1 am” [I exist] ; he does not say « 1 am— happiness,” [that others should ex- 
pect happiness from him.] Happiness is the absence of misery, and with this, spi- 
rit is'identiged. Spirit is lovely; and is identified with love. Hence, in reality, 
spirit is the object of love, but not on account of that with which it is invested ; this 
wou^d be love to the appendage, and would be unstable, not real. For want of dis* 
crimination, when affeption is placed elsewhere, as on pleasure, &c. it is temporary, 
buflove to spirit is constant; jbr spirit is styled the eternally h ppy. If the under* 
standing be well settled, and perceiv e the entir^kl^veliness of spirit, will it not bathe 
in a sea of happiness ? In common affairs, tlie^hncierstanding enjoys hsy)pine8s wiien 
any thing pleasant is presented to the sight : from hence we infer, that supreme bap* 
pinesB must arise from a view of that which is supremely lovely. The exciting cause 
to love is ^ways spirit — spirit is of itself lovely : this sentence the v6du perpetiialljr 
repeats when it* o^^poses to fix the thoughts on spirit. The happiness arising from 
the sight of the beloved object, spirit, and which can be represented by no similitude, 
is enjoyed by the wise [who are] emancipated, even in a bodily state. The happiness 
enjoyed by spirit which dwells within, is genuine: this is not controverted by the 
yogee; but miserable men, unconscious of this, and anxious after outward happiness, 
are deceived. Secular pershns desire happiness, but, like a householder who seeks 
•pleasure by looking through the windows, instead of looking for it within, they seek 
it by looking through the senses. Cursed be those pleasures which arise from the 
senses, and when changed give pain, for they are obtained from pain, are made up of 
misery, and obstruct the pleasures of spirit . — End of the seventh section. 

Section 8.~The discriminating charaejers of spirit, mentioned in the v6du and 
smritees, that it is eternal, iiuelligent, arJij happy, have now been described. Matter 
is possessed of three coiitri^ry qualiiie-»i^it is temporary, destitute of life, and ia [or 
tends to] misery.] DiscriiiiinatioiiJi^overs the excellencies of the one, and the 
evil qurflilies of the otber» and destroys llie latter. Those opposite iiatures, which 
arise out of the absence of <piaHtie8 in -pir»t, and their presence in matter, we will 
discuss, by many proofs, though in a brief manner, in the sequeL The operations 

of the understauding, and # iiwges of pleasure, pain, &c. aje both iu ihc 84 ine 

Br 
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place, the understanding. Mahnt [intellect], anfi all created things, are inanimate, 
and their producing cause is also inanimate, for the [instrumental^ cause and the ef- 
fect are alwa ys seen to be of the same nature. Therefore spirit is proved to be 
mere gnaJiii [light, or knorvledgel, and all other things, as w,ell as all l^ije qualities 
of things, are the mere transmutations of matter. The wise consider spirit as void 
of qualities, and immutable. Gnanu [.spirit] is .spoken ofas immutable when [in the 
body] it is' firm as the peak of a mountain. As by contact with an unguent, the 
thing touched is tinctured with its qualities, so desiiT/s produced in the understand- 
ing by its connection with the obje^^of sense. Tl^ union [sumbnndee] which 
takes place in, the act of anointing [smearing or painting] a thing, is called sungn [as- 
sociation], and bnjijnu [paint] : therjefore the great sages, using the comparisons of 

fi 

the ether and the lotus, untouched hy earth and water, have declared, that spirit is 
not tangible, is unassociated, and unaffected. In spirit, the sea of bouncJJess pow- 
cr, the three goonus are driven about, for the purposes oi creati on y like bubbles in 
the ocean, and become, the universe. The vital spirit,* through its vicinity to the 


world, as sovereign, influences inanimate things, as the load-stone the needle. Ina- 
nimate things are excited to action, like servants, to hold forth spirit as the maker, 
the nourisher, and tlie destroyer of all. The bodily organs naturally collect all ar- 
ticles of enjoyment for the sovereign [spirit], and delivepthem to the ciiief minister, 
the understanding. The understanding, charged with all these articles of enjoyment,^ 
presents them to spirit; the spirit, as lord of all, enjoys them, like a king, by mere- 
ly looking on them. The body is the lord of wealth, the organs of sense afe the lords 
of the body, \he understanding is the lord of the organs, and the spirit th^ lord of 
the understandihg. The immutable one has no lord to whom he owes obefcMeiice. 
Therefore this is the limit bf our conceptions of God — he is the liglit of all,' the lord 
ofalL The glory [happine.ss] of others ^he creatures], obtained wiUi much pain, 
is transitory ; that of passive spirit is without beginning and without alloy. Spirit 
is power, and hence, by illusion, and by its /ancing near(lie great mass of inanimate 
matter, it receives birth and absorption wkh the utmost ease. The yogee, vievring 
the glory of spirit, which is beyond all comparison, and free from alloy, values the 
"lory of [the god] Brumha no higher than a blade of grass. ^ The atma [enjoyer] of 
outward things is the body ; the organs are the atma [enjoyer] of the body ; the 
atma of every thing] even of the organs, is the understanding ; and the atma of the 
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understandings is space-like spirit. This space-like sjiirit is called Pururn-atma [the 
most excellent spiritj because beyond it there is no spirit. Spirit is called the ani- 
mal soul) when it *8 connected with the operations of the understanding;, but, accord- 
ing; to the syiritees, spirit, as distinct from these operations, is called Piu nni-atma, the 
Great Spirit. * Whale ver it be that pervades any thing, that is its Brilmhfi; there- 
fore the creator of every being down to inanimate matter, is its Brumhu. Tlieists, 
i. e. the sankhviis, affirm,* that gnanii is God ; others believe that the Great Spirit is 
God, butiiobody affirms that inanimate matter is G.)d. The ever-living, who is the 
supreme, and who pervades all things, is Rihruhii; for noeaiise is known from which 
it can beascertainbd that he has any superior or pervailer. lie, undivided and uni- 
form, is the total of mmimerable spirits, and is called chit-glinnn [the total of sensa- 
tion]; vignanu-ghfluS [the lotal of wisdom] atmii-ghnnn [tlie total of spirit]. PSruiu- 

atma does, not depend on another for manifestation, he is known only to himself; 

• ' * * 

therefore he is called his own inanifester : every thing else is destitute ot tins pro- 
perty. Knjoyment [bliogrt] does not belong to the immutable spirit, but tc\ the un- 
derstanding. 'llie pleasures of spirit arise from the images of things reflected by 
the operations of the understanding: spirit therefore tastes pleasure in a secondary 
manner. Spirit, without assistance, sees the operations of the underjjtandiiig, and is 
therefore calltjd the testi(iei;for the undt?i\standing ; and because it sees iu itself eve- 
ry thing free from change, it is called the universal testifier. The manifestations ini- 
*parted by spirit are temporary, for it retains the images of things only for a time. We 
mention spirit in the character of a tffsiifier merely lo shew, that it is distinct from in- 
animate matter. Spirit [pooroosha] is incapable oi' being described, for it is atomic, , 
and subtile ; and in the absence of visible objects, is unknown ; liahoo is invisible, but, 
wb*en he^approaches to seize the moon, he then becume^ visible. As a face is seeniu 
a glass, so spirit is seen in the operations of the understanding. When the universe 
falls upon [as a shadow falls upon a wall] spirit, it becomes visible. Spirit, though 
the receptacle of every thiii^, is said tcrybe empty, like space. The understanding 
charges all the faults of the objects of sense on spirit, the percei ver, but talsely , for it 
is free from impurity, as the minor or the pure etlier. The understanding first accuses 
spirit of error, and then grioves it. In short, the impurity which adheres to visi- 
ble objects is not in spirit*, for spirit is pure, clear and faultless. Amongst things ol the 

R r 3 
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same kind^ (here is nothing; tty which they can separately distinguished; so spirit^ 
on account of its uniformity, is called, The unchangeable. As the sovereign of the 
body [dehuj, it is called d^hee ; as itjenlightens the poor55 [the boAy], it is called the 
poomus, male; as it is alone, it is called fidwiteSyn, [without a second]^ and as it is 
the only [one], k6vul5. Nothing can conceal spirit, therefore it i^ calledrdnavritu 
[the uncovered]. As the supreme, it is called atma. It knows bodies [ksh^trO] 
therefore it is called ksh^trugna, or that which knows the'body. It is called hflng- 
80 [a duck], because it feeds upon the miserable fisho.? which play in the lake of the 
heart about the petal-formed nymphaea of the understanding. By the letter T breath 
goes forth, and by the letter ^ it enter*s again : on account of this ingress and egress 
of the animal soul, spirit is called [a duck]. In the mountain of the body is the 
cave of the heart : in tfiis cave [goolifi] spirit is perceived as it were sleeping with 
his consort the understanding ; and hence he is called goohashnyn, [he who sleeps 
in a cave]. Spirit is called mayin : for by its proximity to the threc-goonu* formed 
maya [that which imposes on the senses] it assumes a delusive appearance. • The 
eleven faculties [of mind and body] and the five [primary] elements of matter, are 
the sixteen divisions of spirit; yet in reality it has no divisions, and is called nishkiiln 
[he who has no parts]. The pronoun 1 is expressive of sovereignty : spirit is the un- 
assisted testifier of the understanding; therefore the wise express spirit by the sign 
I. Speakinggeiierally, spirit, like a king, is the lord of all, the all-wise, the gover- 
nor of all, the only one, the first male : strictly speaking, however, spirit is indivisi** 
ble. That which is said in the elementary apirarisms relative to the unity of spirit, 
refers to its genus ; and indeed, a^the dissolution of alf things, there is a most evident 
demonstration, that spirit is indivisible. Spirit, on account of its unassociating pro* 
perties, is considered as ajw.ays .perfect, and as unchangeable intellect; being vflal, 
it is always free ; and being destitute of sorrow, it is called poorooshu flight]. Let 
the wise, by these and other ways pointed out by teachers, books, their own experi- 
ence, and the different properties of spirit afd matter, distinguish between spirit and 
that which is not spirit. The distinction between spirit and matter, so largely insist- 
ed on in the preceding remarks, when reflected on by yogws, produces libei’ation.— 
of the eighth section. 

Section 9.— Haying thus, by clfear reasoning, defined discrimination, for its further 
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manifestation, I now briefly relate the method of celebrating rajfi-yogfi.* . He whn 
is not able to perform the raja*yogd, may attend to that called hoit’hfl*yog&.'l’ Accord- 
ing to the Yogfl* Vashisht’hii' Ratnayanfi, the accoun^ of this ceremony was communi- 
cated by BhoosoondSJ to the sage Vashisht’ha. In the celebration of the raj&-yogfi, 
the exercise of tfie understanding is required. In the hot’hu-yoga, the suppression 
and expression of the breath, and a peculiar posture in sitting, are the two principal 
things required ; other .thihgs are to be attended to according to the strength of the 
yogiS&. The>v4dn and the'smritees have recorded endless errors in the objects of the 
senses : the yogee, to procure an unwavering mind, must fix his attention on these 
errors. In the heart in which the seeds of desire have grown up into^a wilderness, 
a crop of knowledge aitd religious merit can never grow ; but in the heart in which 
the weeds of desire have been consumed by the fire of the knowledge of error [in 
the ol^ects,,of the senses], and which [field] has been ploughed by the instructions of 
a religious guide,and of books, a good crop soon comes to perfection. A wise man sees 
so manyfalse things in those which are called true, so many disgusting things in those 
which are called ple&sant; and so much misery in what is called'happiness, that he 
turns away with disgust. Even the residence of [the god] Brhmha, is hell, for it 
is full of the impurity of deafh ; among the inhabitants of that place, those who are 
more glorious than yourself,^ are miserable in consequence of their subjection to the 
three goouus : and being constantly terrified with the fear of transmigration, even they 
seek for liberation. This then is evident, that all worlds are full of misery. “ May 
this be Maj I not be this fhe mindy constantly subject to such ivishesy is 

9 

always in misery : this the heart well knows. Profound sleep [perfect insensibility] 
is alon^ [a state ofj happiness. Knowledge of the objects pf the senses, is misery. 

■B 

This is an abstract view of pleasure and pain : there is W need of further enlarge* 
ment. In this manner, a wise man, desirous of that which is truly substantial, having 
tried the objects of sense, those airy nothings, rejects them all, as a person casts away 
the serpent, which in infancy appeared lo be a charming (»bject. In order to dimi- 
nish the endless errors connected with fa view ofl .the objects of sense, the wise will 
apply discriminating knowledge to that which is mere appearance, and meditate per- 
petually on perfect spirit^. A religious guide can never say respecting spirit, This 

• The excellent or klogly yngtt. + The common yogu. t This sage is said lo have been the 

ethpring of Aie goose which carries Brhmlia, by the crow on which ydmh rides. 
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js sprrit but to the yog e sljpirit manifests it8e>f, wheoj with an unwavering mind, 
he thus mediiutes, 1 biii that which manifests the operations of the understanding, 
1 aui the eje witness of the understanding, 1 am dillerent from the understanding, 1 
am the aJl- pervading, 1 am the unchangeable, 1 am the ever-living.” ^The o^era* 
tions of the understanding resemble a jar, and spiiit the vacuum in lhejar;.they are 
[in their union J subtile and destructible. In reality, spirit is that which manifests 
the operations of the understanding; it is unchangeable, unassociated, and undecay- 
able. All within the mind is called the operation*;of the*^understancinig. S^Ririt 
is distinct from these miseries [these operations], yet sees them without a medium, 
[Addressingjiimself to a Bouddhii, he sa\s] In attributing the ifianifestaiion of an 
operation of the understanding to an operation, and in maintaining the continual 
operation of effects, you assert more than is true, and therefore the above-menti- 
oned idea [that spirit without a medium sees the operations of the understanding] 
is established. Filled with joy, grief, fear, anger, desire, infatuation, inebriation, 
envy, self-importance, covetousness, sleep, indolences, lust, and other marks'both of 
religion and irreligion : in short, full of joy or misery^ the understanding exhibits 
itself as spirit [when a person says, J am sick, I am happy, &c.] I [spirit] am all- 
pervadiriif, pai^ufic, the total of pure spirit, pure, llie inconceivable, simple lile, pure 
vacuum, iindecayable, uniiiiAed, boundless, svithoul rjualities, untroubled, unchange- 
able, the mirror in which all is seen, and, through my union to all souls, the display- 
er of all thiniis. Not being different in nature, J am every living creature, frouf 
Bihiiiha, Vishiioo, Muheshwarn, down to inanimate matter. 1 and all other living 

, f 

creatures are one [in essence] Ifoe the vacuum, we are life; therefore we are taught 
in the vtdn trt meditate on spirit as one, and as expressed by the particle 1. See- 
ing this, theyogee worsh%ps* [presents his food, &c. to] all living creatures* (The 
\6d 1 says, that in this manner the sankhyu yogees worship spirit or [self]. He who 
worships spirit [self] viewing himself equ'ally in all beings, and all equally in himself, 
ascends to his own heaven. Munoo calls tlft worship of [selfj spirit, the method of 
obtaining divine knowledge. In this manner, let a person collect around him living 
animals, assure them of safety, and honour them with his own food, and thus think 

on spirit.* The yog®, who views all on an equality with himself, desires not, the plea- 

. * ' 

6ures enjoyed by Bramha, Vishnoo, Shivu, &c Therefore let the yogee meditate on 

» 

* Agreeably to this doctriof, some mendicants may be seen making a companion of n dog> 
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equalitj. How can desire exist in th^ mind of him who^in production and dissoluti- 
on, in all states and times, sees every thing the same. Vishnoo and the other prin- 
cipal deities who powess great glory, do not enjoy more than 1 [the yogeej do; there- 
fore tbqt glory which is admired by those who cannot discriminate, is false* When a 
person sees^anothei* in qualities and actions greater tlian himself, he labours to become 
his equal ; but I see no one greater than myself ; nor do I consider myself as less than 
others,* that I should, through fear of being beaten, worship the gods in order to con- 
quer ^hese giants. From Brpmha even to the*people in hell, the yogS loves all as him* 
self, even as parents love their children. The vedu says, that from meirs [false] con- 
ceptions of the undivided one, viz. tlmt sucha oue,is s'overeign, that these are subjects, 
that this is best, that ihiois the worst, the fear of death arises. The variotis shades of 
existence, as governor, subject, &c. appear in the’ one vacuum-formed spirit as non- 
entities, or like shadows on a chrystal pillar. In the operations of the understanding, 
the orte spirit appears multiform, as a juggler wdio personifies a number of animals 
by clothing biiuself with their skins. Maya [illusion], in various forms, embracing 
fovmless spirit, dancl^, and thus brings the understanding into a state of infatuation. 
The idea of a plurality of spirits arises from variely in the operations of the under- 
standing: this may be illustrated by the appearance of many suns in diflTei ent pans of 
water, and many; skies as seen through diflerent apertures in ajar, &c. ‘^Therefore, 
attend! 1 am pure, wise, free, all-pervading, undecayable the wise, thus judging, 
treat as false the distinctions of I and thou, friend and enemy, &c. From Briimlia, 
Feshu, Iluree, and lodru, down (o the.miniitest living creature, the distinctions of 
good, middling, evil, arising from illusion, are false. ^ When we speak of spirit as 
connected with the illusion arising out of the three gooniis, we apply to it these com- 
pariso 1 is,*good 3 middling and evil. He, to whom 1 aipjs applied, is spirit, im- 
perishable, ever-living; the same in the body as in otlier places ; with this single 
difference, that he is perceived within, but not without, I'hus the personality of 
creatures, bound in delusion of free, arises from different states of life, as governor 
and subject, but not from spiril. There. is no distinction betw(M*n governor and go- 
verned ; therefore there is nothing greater than myself that should urge me to seek 
worldly eminence. Profound r-«puse [death] is my beloved wife, for shedestrovs all 
my misery ; but the wife of the ignorant, that is, the understaudiiin:, is unbeloved and 
unchaste. If the reflection of the operations of the understanding falls on me as on a 
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mirror,, the fault, though t6 be disapproved, ifi not mine. But from its nature and 
from experience we are taught to reject it, for a person cannot look with pleasure on 
the deformity of another. This chaste one [the understanding] having cast her own 
faults on her husband, afterwards repents. An obedient wife, seeing her husband 
£iultless, becomes so herself. Notwithstanding the diversity of created forms, I am 
always the same, whether 1 enjoy or not my appointed spouse who seeks not ano- 
ther. Whether clothed or unclothed, since I resemble the purity of a mirror, of 
ether, and of simple knowledge, I [spirit] am the ^ame. ‘ The errors of thefinder- 
standing, seen in visible things, are no more in the discoverer and lord, tjhan the faults 
of things made visible are in the suit. The understanding is subject to misery, but 
when it meditates on one [spirit], it becomes released from the bonds of misery ; but 
neither confinement nor liberation belongs to me [spirit]. When the miseries of the 
understanding are reflected on the immutable and unassociated spirit, it is conceived 
that the spirit is in cliains, and subjeetto sensations; but this appears to be false as 
soon js the mirror, spirit, is inspected. Tlic testifier [spirit j is not subject tb the three 
states, wakefulnkss, repose, and profound sleep. 1 the sun-lilte spirit, am perfect ; I 
neither rise nor set. As the face in a glass, so the universe, through the under- 

I 

etanding^, is realized in me as a reality. But in time of profound sleep, tliougli I 
am aJI-pervading', [because the understanding witliholds its operationsj 1 am seen 
neither within nor without. [Speaking popularly] that [universej which appepre 
in me, or iu another [individuated spirit], "or in simple intellect, or in the alUpervad* 
ing, is merely a shadow connected with the operations of the understanding. 1 am 
only the mirror holding a reflected image : (he universe in me resembles the appear- 
ance of silvdr on the shell of a snail, or that of water in a fog, or that c/f a city in 
the air ; yet this implied no fault in me. The universe was not in me in time past, 
nor is it now, nor will it ever be : I am eternal. Whether it be in other things 

t> 

or not, [as in the understanding, &c.] is a inattrr which does not concern me. All 
is in me as in space ; and I, like space, am every where. There is nothing in me, 
nor am 1 every where; far as nbthiiig adheres to space, neither does any thing ad* 
here to me. The great sages call the universe wisdom itself, for matter and spirit, 
as milk and water, are inseparable. The universe is mine^ because the plrasures, &c. 
of the body beloug to me ; yet as they are mine, po they belong to others. But 
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that it indeed, mine, is the mistake of the nmlerstapding. In fact, no one possess- 
es any thing ; the world resembles a lodging house : there is no union betwixt it and 
the occupier* Tliore is one spirit, ever-living, pure, space-like, unmixed, more sub- 
tile than the smallest atom; in hmi there is neither universe, nor worldly o[)era(ion. 
Visible objects,^ of winch the understandiiig'is full, appear, one after another, as re- 
flected images in the vast mirror of universal spirit. As vacuum is every where, 
evident in some places apd exceedingly confined in others, so is it with spirit, whe- 
ther clothed with the’understandiiii:, or confined by gross matter. The universe is 
full of space-like spirit; hen(%^, wherever the uinlerstamiing wanders, its operations 
become visible, jars in tjie [light <'ftliej suji. *My birth, and all its consequences, 
are as false as the visions of religion and irreligion, birth and deatIT, pleasure and 
pain, &c. appear when a person awakes. liie idea of Ijie production or destruc- 
tion of spirit arises from the uiuon or disunion of spirit with the operations of the 
understalnlirig; in the same manner, we speak of I he rising and setting of the moon 
when visible or when invisible. As the clouds, wliether tliey conceal the sun or not, 
do not ajiproacli tijgat luininary, so do I [spirit] see the evil dream-bke train of exist- 
ence, birth, death, and the momentary operations of the iiiuierslanding, without being 
alfected by them. Tlie sagtj with his iiiiiid exclusively fixed on spirit, thus medi- 
tates, and obtains the vision of spirit, ^as of a stupendous njouniai/i.’ It the mind re- 
linquish for an instant that which is essentially pure and piacici, the remains of the 
* habits wrought by sensible olijects will again secularize llie organs. A wise niari 
should therefore dcstn^y [suppress] ^vith the weapons of discrimination those perpe- 
tually-rising enemies, [the organs], as Jiidiu did the mountains . — \Ljid of the ninth 
section. 


Section 10. — I shall now clearly point out the properties of the man who obtains 
liberation in this life, and who constantly iineditateR on spirit. I'he selt-conceited but 
ignorant may have heard something ofspirit, and rimy have refbeted upon it; but, 
in con-equence of ignorance, they misninderstamj w lmt they have heard ami r« flf’cted 
Uj on. <fnd hence clioose an ignorant teacher. 1’Iie Yogn-bliaf-Inn says, that neither 
greatness nor (he kuowledg'e of fulurit v, &c. arc essential signs of knowledge, but 

S s 
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that renouncing these a person may obtain liberation [koivuljii]. That which is 
written in Hie vtdt'iaiid smrifees respecting the marks of the wise, and of emancipa- 
ting wisdom, 1 have extracted, to strengthen the faith of theyoge^. To ayogee, in 
whose mind all things are identified as spirit, what is infatuation ?— what is grief ? He 
sees ull as one. , He is a wise man wlio is deNtilute af aflectioiis, who nei- 

ther rejoices in good, nor is offended with evil. As the wind forces its passage eve- 
ry where, without leaving a vacuum in its progress, so tlif wise man never forgets 
wimt he has learned of spirit, lie is liberatlul in (his hfe wl^o'is never elevated ijor 
depressed, whose face shines both in pleasure and paiit, and who is always the same. 
He is free even in this life, who is awJ^ke [to his spiritual nature] though asleep [in 
reference to seitsible ol)ject.ci] ; who is not awake [(o sensible objects] and the ope- 
rations of whose understanding arc not connected with the passions, lie who acts 
as though he were subject to desire, hatred, fear, &c. but like the ether is pure with- 
in, obtains liberation wlule in the body ; s() does the person who is free from pride, 
whether he be employed [in secular affairs] or not, ibr he preserves liis mind unsul- 
lied. •Jr it could happen, that the rays of (he sun should become cold, that the 
heains of the muon should impart heat, and that tiame should be made to descend, 
still an ignorant man [ignorant of spirit] can never obtainjiberatiou. Kven the {low- 
er of spirit shining in all the wonderful forms [ol nature] cannot excite the wonder 
of the perfect yogec. A woman «w hose affections are placed on a gallant, though ac- 
tively engaged in the business of her house, still continues to dwell on the pleasures 
derived from her criminal amours; so a wise nvui, having found the excellent ami 
pure Brumhii, delights in him, even though engaged in btlier things. The yogf^' who, 
however clothed, however fed, and wherever placed, is alway s the same, who is cn- 

♦ I * 

tire spirit, and is always looking inwards, who is happy, profound, benign, whev enjoys 
happiness uudisturbed as a lake in a mountain, who though he may have cause fur 
the highest joy, remains unaffected, and [is pleased with himself, or] enjoys spirit in 
spirit, w ho rejects all his >vorks, is alway s cheorful and free from pain, and who is not 
absorbed either in w orks of merit or demerit nor in any thing besides — this man 
resembles a king, lie who in the body has obtained emancipation is of no cast, of no 
sect, of no order, attends to no duties, adheres to no sluwtrns, to no formulas, to no 
works ol merit ; he leaves the net of secul^ir affairs as the liou*Iiis toils ; he is beyond 
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the reach of speech ; he reraains a\ a distance from a^ secular concerns ; he has re- 
nounced the love and the knowledg;e of sensible objects ; he is glorious as the autum- 
nal sky; heflatters^none; he honours none ; he is not worshipped; he moi ships not. 
WhcUier he practise the ceremonies, and follow the customs fofh s conntijl or not, 
this is hij character. These are the true characteristics oniim who is ( istm^nished 
by no outward characters, and who has ceased from the ancient error, ihe world ; and 

I 

in whom desire, anger, sadness, infatuation, covetousness, &r. diminish < very day. 
He%\yho h«i8 found rest in the |biirth state [spirit], having cMissed the .•^ca of this 
world, has no occasion for the fleliisions promised in the veou and Mniitoes ii|)Oh ilio 
performance of works of merit. Whether lie. did at a holy pl;»ce, or in the house of 
a chundalii, he was dejivered from impurity the very hour lie obtained divine know- 
ledge. Emancipation is not in the air, is not in the w'O^ ld of the iMdiiis, nor on 
earth; the extinction of every ilesire, is emancipation. When the renounces 

the’body, he renounces embodied emancipation, and enters into unernbodied libei ty, 
and veraaius like the unruflje'l wind, or the mirror when it receives not the images of 
mountains, &c. but*is a simple mirror, bearing its own form. WJieu spirit does not 
look upon [is not united toj those visible objects which are connected with mine and 
thine, it [like the mirror] ren/ai ns alone, if it is allowed that spirit is clothed, still it 
is everlasting; undecayable,^ood, withbut beginning, without continuance, without 
support, immutable, without disease, witliout vacuum, without form, not an object 
of sight, not sight, something undescribuble and unknown.* Tliese are the divi- 
sions of the account of liberation in a’bodily state, by VignaiuVbhiksliookri. — IViifs 
ends the Sanlch^U-Sarii. 

*^Prc4agora8 said, “ Toucliinj; the deity, w e have no(hin«f at all to 8ay, cillver that it U, §r that it is uot/- 


o o 
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SECTION XVII. 

Of the Vedanta Durshiinu. 

This system of pliilosopliy is attributed to Vedn-Vyasn, f*^ho is^aid lo have de- 
rived it from the discourse addressed by Krishnti to I rjooiiu found in the Bhughvut- 
G^^ta, a part of the Bh^^shmu chapter of the Milhabharntn. The sentences lorm- 
in» the Vedantii sobtru.s arc comprized in five huiidrcd unci ninety-eight ver/?es, 
which are divided into /bur parts; in the first, the a\ithor coniends, that the whole 
contents of the M'du refer to the divine nature; in the 'second part, he confutes the 
opinions of other sects ; the tliird part is a discourse on devoi bn, and in the fourth 
Jic enlarges upon the doctrine of the divine nature. The system taii;»ht by this 
sect will be found in the succeeding translation of the Vcdantii-sarii. The diind^s 
and respectable siinyasi-^s, and a few individuals in a secular state, profess the prin- 
ciples of this philosophy ; of the learned men residing at Benares many are saiil to 
be v^dantees. 


SECTION XVIII. 

Treatises still extant belonging to this $choo*i of philosophj/, 

I 

Vedantu-sootin, the sentences of Vedu-vyasii. 

Ved intu-s K*trii-inookta \ul'^, an abridgement? of the sodlifrs. 

Vyasu-.sO’Otrn- vrittce, tlie meiinbig of the sentences ofVyasu. 

Vedantn-sooi rp (eeha, a comment, tiy Bhuvn-devn. 
Vedaniri-s()otrii-vyaliliya,^ai>:>thpr comment, by Brumbri-vidya-bhurflnS. 
Shar^iiikn-^ootrii-sarai I’lni-clinmlrika, a comment on an abridgment of the V^danlu. 
Sliar jtrukvi-bliaslijij, a comniont, by Slinivkiini-aciiaryu. 

Shaieerrdiu bliashyn viviirunu, an account of the last work. 
Smikshepu-shareeinkfVbhashyu, the essence cfihe Sharceruku bhasliyfi. 
Shareernka-nibandu, an explanation of a comment on the Shai^ruka-suotrfis* 
Shareeriikn bhashyn-vyakhya, a comment, ** 

Brumhu‘Sootru.vrittee, an explanation of the Vedintu sootras. 
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V^danlu-Branaha-sootrti-bhashya, a qpmmenl on Ihe Br&mha-sSotrus. 
A comment on ditto. 
iJdwoitu-siddlifi, on the unity of God. 

Udwoitaniritii, a similar work. 

Udwcitn-rotnu-lnlisinmn* ditto. 

Udwoita-makuruiidn, ditto. 

Udwoitu-deepika, ditto. 

Cdwpitn-koustoobhii, diUp. 

Udwoitu-siddhee-vyakhya, dittrf. 
lJdwoitri-chiindrika,^ditto. • 

\j 

Udwoitii-vivekri, ditto.* 

Vedantri-&arfMnooln, the essence of the Vedaiitii-saru. 

A comment, on ditto. Another. 

Ponchndust’i§e-sut eKu, a work on the doctrines of the Vedantu. 
Bhamata'-kulpiVinrod-sntSku, explanation of a comment, 
Pratyiikshn-chiiitamV^nee-siit^'kn, on separate souls. 

Natnku dcepn, a work by Vidyarnnyu. 

Shikshya-punchnkri, rules for*a student. 

Bliootu-princhhk'i m^iuaiij^sa, a work on 'the five primary elements. 

Piuichu-koshn-vivckn, on the five receptacles of spirit/ 

Chitru-deepii, on the various appearance^ of spirit as united to matter, 

Triptee-doepu, on perfect wisdom. 

Kootust'hu-d^pn, on the unchangeable Brumhu. 

Dhyanu-d^pii, on divine meditation. 

Yogannndu, on yogu, or abstraction. 

Atmanundu, on the joy connected with liberation. 

« 

Brhmhanhndii, the state of a perfect yogee. , 

Vidyannndn, on divine wisdom. 

Vishfiyaniindu, on seeing brumhu in every thing. ^ 
Hastamiiltiku-bhashyu, verses on divine wisdoiU) by ShunkunVacharyo. 
Brumhu vidya-bluirnmi, a work on spirit. 

V6dantu-dwpa, the light of the Vedantu. 
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Oopnd^shn-sootni, instrucliof^is to the scholars rf this sect. 
Siddhanta-vindoo-siUeeku, a short answer to objections. 

Jeevu-mookfee, the emancipation of the soul while in the body.* 
Jeeva-niit’hyanoomaiiu, the doctrine of separate spirits confuted. 
Jeevu-vyapnku'tuttwd, on the albpervadiii«; spirit.' 

V^dantn-puribhasha, a short abridgement of the doctrines of the VcdantiL 
Tuttwu-chundrika, the display of true wisdom. 

Tfittvvodyotfi) a similar work. 

Tuttwu-prndsepika-niij finu-modinw, ditto. 

Tnttwanoosiiiidhaiia-inoolu-sjt^kn, oh the knowledge of Briimhil. 
Tnttwu-pradcepika, on the knowledge of realities. 

Tuttwodyotii-vivurunfr^ h similar work. 

Tutiwanoosundhauu-indulu-taka, a comment on the text of the Unoosnndhanii. 
Tnttwii-viveku-moolu-siUt Jckii, the text (Jf the Tnttwu-vivtkii, with a commentary. 
Maddh^u-mookhii-bliungu-vakhva, a work by Aladhuvu. 

Noishkurinri-siddh'oe, against works of merit. 

Vedanlu-siddhaiitu-mooklee-munjarec-sut^krj, the essence of the Vedanta, with » 
commentary. 

SriySnibodhr;, spirit made known by itself. 

Vedantu-siddhantfl-mookta-vafee, an abridgement. 

Snnyasee-vungsha-vulee, a genealogy of wise men. 

O \f 

Ubudhootii-yogee-lukshunn, account of the yogu performed by Ubudhoolnf . 
Cdhyatmu-vidyopndeshu, a disco;irse on spirit. 

Phreimamritii, ditto. 

Priynsoodha, on Brumhii,.the ever-blessed. 

Chitsoodha, on Brnmhfi as identified with wisdom. 

Atmu-bodhn-prnkurunu-bhashyu, a comment on the Atmu-bodha. 

Siddhanth^vindoO) a short abridgeinent. * 

V^dantit-kulph-ldtika, the meaning of the Vc\lantfi. 

Swarajyu-siddhee-vyakhya, on the emancipation of spirit. 
Vedantu-kulpu-tnroo-teeka, a comment on the Kfilpu-tflroo. 

Prityiibhigna-rhiduyii, on the knowledge of Brumliu. 
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Vjakhya^soodha, an explanatory worji. 

Veduntu-oogru-bhashyu-suteeku, ilie Oo^iii-bhashjii, with a commentary. 
ViviSku-ijindhoo-gooroo-shishwa-srinibadn, a discourse between a teacher and his dis- 
ciple on discrimination. 

Mokshu-lukshinSvilasf], liberation. 

MokshiS-saroddharri-siitt^kn, a comment on a work on liberation. 
iMmu-prukashii, on spirit. . 

Khlpii-yiroo-teeka-purimnlnj* a comment on the KulpQ-tnroo. 

Oopudeshn-snhusree, a discourse In a thousand verses. 

Siddhantiidesiiu-siUteeJcrj, a comment on the Siddkantu'leshu. 
Vedantu-samrajyn-siddhee, on liberation. 

Vedaiitn-puribliaslia-teeka-vrihut, a lar^c^ comiiient* on a vedanlu work. 
Trishutasbhashyu, by Shunkdrii-acharvii, a comment. 

V’^edanku-siddhantn-vindoo-sutta^ii, the Vcdawtu siddhanto, with a commentary. 


SLCTION XIX. 


Translalion o f Ihe Vcduatu-Sara/^^ 

j 

V*cdu*v}usi 1 i obtained, by religious aust(jrities, the discourse which Krishna held 
withUrjoonu, and, for the follow 114 reasons, from this discourse wrote the vedantfi: 
1*0 humble Kiikootst’hu, a king of* (he race of the sun, who was intoxicated With an 
idea of his own wisdom : To point out, lliai tiie knowledge of liiumhii.Js the only 
certain ‘way of obtaining liberation, in.slead of the seyero mortifications of former 
yoogus, which mankind at present are incapable of performing, and to destroy among 
men attachment to works of merit ; since, so long as the desire of reward remaineth, 
men can never be delivered from liability Vo future birth. Shunkaru-acharvu wrote 
a comment on the vedantu, and a disciple (d'Udwoitapundu-punimlmngsu, a snnyasee, 
composed from this comment the Vedantu-Sarn. 

* From vedii, and until, the end. — Saru means essence, and therefore the title of this work itnporlb, that it k 
th^ essence of the vedantu philosophy, 
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After this introduction, ^le author proceeds : The meaning of v^dantfi is, the last 

part of'the vtdii; or the gnanu kandh, which is also an oophnishud. 

« 

He who, knowing the contents of the vedti, and of the uni;us* de- 

sire of reward as the fruit of his actions; from the guilt of^he murder of bramhhiis, 
COWS, women, and children: from Ibe crime of adnllery; who performs the duties of 
theshastrn and of his cast, cherishing his relations, t&c..; who practises the ceremo- 
nies which follow the birth ofa 8on,&c/; offers thf appointed atonements; obi^erves 
fasts ; bestows alms ; who continues, according to the directions of the vedfi, absorb- 
ed in meditation on Brumhn, arid believes, that, seeiitg every thing pr oceeded from 
Bnimhu, ar 7 *d that, at the destruction of the universe (aseai;iiieu vessels of ever y de- 
scription, when broker?, return to the clay from whence they wer e formed), all things 
will be absorbed in him again, and that therefore Brumhu is eveiy thing, is heir to 
the vedn. 

Aft corernoniqs are connected with two kinds of fruit, the sijperior, and the infe- 
rior: ill offering sacrifices, the chief fruit sought is, the destruction of sin, the pos- 
session ofa pure mind, and the knowledge of liriimhu; the inferior fruit is, the de- 
stniclroii ofiSin, and residence with the goeis for a limitcul period.! Tim primarv ob- 
ject ofa person in planting h tree, is the fruit; the secondary one, is sifting under 
its shade. The chief Iruit of devotion, is a /ixed mind on Brninhu; the inferior fruit, 
is a temporary enjoyment of happiness with Die gods.. He who has obtained cinaa- 
cipatio;n, does not desire this inferior fruit. 

Those things which peifect^the knowledge of IJiTimhu are ; I, Discrimmating wis- 
dom, which distinguislie.s between what is changeahle and what is nnyhangeable ;~2. 
A distaste of all worldly pleaMirCjand of the hajipiness enjoyed w ith the gods; — 3, An 
unruflled mind; the subjugiition oftlie pasi^.oiis; unrep^enling generosity ; contempt ol 
the world; the absence of wliate;ver obslrutts the knowledge of Brumhii, and unwa- 
vering faith in the vedu ;~4. The desire ofeiiiancipalion. * 

« 

• Branches or members of fhe vurlu. + “ Pythn^joras t.ii.jrhi, Mmf w hen sn„I];ancr sufferiii| 

succeabivc purgiitiou,, is suliicieuil} purified, il ii> received among ihc gudb.”— 
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Brnmha, the everlasting, the ever-living, ip one; he is the first cause; but the 

» » 

world, which is his work, is finite, inanimate, and divisible. The being who is always 
the same, is the unchangeable Brumhh, and in this form there is none else. That 
which sometimes exists, and at other times is not, and assumes various shapes, is fi> 
nite : in this definition's included all created objects. Devotedness to God is intend- 
ed to exalt the character, and to promote real happiness. If in ardent attachment 
to present things there ba some happiness, still, through their subjection to change, 
it tevtninates in real sorrow, fpr as affection produces pleasure, so separation pro- 
duces pain ; but devotion secures uninterrupted happiness. On this.account, divine 
sages, who could distinguish between substance and shadow, have sought pleasure 
in God. Those learbed men who declare that permanent happiness is to be enjoy- 
ed in the heavens of the gods, have erred, for we see, th^t the happiness which is 
bestowed jp this world as the fruit of labour is inconstant; whatever is the fruit of 
actions, is not permanent, but changeable 5 therefore the wise, and those who desire 
emancipation, despise it. 

Hearing the doctrines of the vedantu philosophy; obtaining, by inference, clear 
ideas of their meaning, and fixing the mind on that which is thus acejuired: these 
three acquisitions, added to a knowledg'e of the rules to be observed b[y a student, and 
that power over the mind by which a person is enaWed to i rject every other study, 
IS called sunm. Dnmn is that by whi^li the organs and faculties are kept in subjec- 
tion. If, however, amidst, the constant performance of shmu and dhmu, the desire af- 
ter gratification should by any means arise in the mind, then that by which this de- 
sire is crushed, is called oopurfitee ;* and the renunciation of (he world, by a stinya- 
see who -walks according to the vedn, is called by tjie aanje name. 

Those learned men who wrote the comments on the vedantu before the time of 

» 

Shaukaru-acharyu, taught, that in seekkig emancipation, it was improper to renounce 
religious ceremonies, but that the desiVe of reward ouglit to be forsaken ; that works 
should Bj^performed to obtain divine wisdom, which, beiiijr acouired, would lead to 

bisgiht. 

Tt 
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^emancipation ; that works were not to be rejectejd, but practised without being con* 
sidered as a bargain, for the performance of which a person should obtain such and 
such benefits ; that therefore works, and the undivided desire ofdmancipalion, were 
to be attended to ; which is illustrated in the following comparison : Two persons 
being on a journey, one of them loses Iiis horses, and the other liis carriage ; the first 
is in the greatest perplexity, and the other, though he can accomplish his journey 
on horseback, contemplates the fatigue with dissalisfactiovi. After remaining for 
some time in great suspense, they at length agree to/inite w hat is left to^ach,-fif<id 
thus with ease accomplish their journey. The first, is lie wdio depends on works, 
and the latter, he who depends on wisdom. From hence it will bh manifest, that to 
obtain emancipation, works and divine wisdom must be unitod. Formerly this w^as 
the doctrine of the vedanlfi, but Shnnkru h-acharyr], \\) a ef>mraeul on the Bhilguvut- 
geeta, has, by many proofs, shewn, that this is an error; that works arc wholly ex- 
cluded, and that knowledge alone, realizing every thing as Biuinhu, procures libe- 
ration. 

Cold and heat, happiness and misery, honour and dishonour, profit and loss, vic- 
tory and defeat, &c. are termed dvvrirulii Judillerence to all tliese changes is stiled 
tilikslia. I'his indifl'erence, together with a subdued min/1, is called sfuhadhee. Im- 
plicit belief in the words of a religious guide, and of the vedaulii, is termed shriiJ- 
tlha. This anxious w ish, ^ When shall 1 beVlelivercd from this world, and o!)tain 
God ?’ is called moomookshootwii. The person who possesses these qualities, 
and who, in discharging the business of life, and in practising the duties of the vedu, 
is not deceived, ^possesses, the fruits of the ve dantu; that is, he is udliikaree. — Jle^re 
ends the first part of the Vedanta^ 'ealled Vdhikarcc. 

The next part is called Vishnyii, throughout which tliis, idea is inculcated, that the 
whole meaning of the vedantu is comprised ifi this, that, Bruiuliu and individuated 
spirit are one. That which, pervading all the members of the body, is the cause of 
life or motion, is called individuated spirit fjsevn); that which pervades the whole 
universe, and gives life or motion to all, is BrBmhu. Thei^foi;e, that which pervades 
the members of the body, and that which pervades the universe, imparling motion 
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to all — are one. The vacuum between the separate trees in a forest, and universal 
space, is of the same nature; they are both pure ether; and so Brumhij tfnd indivi- 
duated spirits are one; they are both pure life. That wisdom by which a person 
realizes that individuated spirit and Brumhh are one, is called Ihttwa-gnanii, or the 
knowledge of realities., 

Ertimlm, the governor, or director of all things, is ever-living, unchangeable, and 
one^; this inanimate, diversified, and changeable world, is his work. Governors are 
living persons ; the dead cannot sustain this oflice ; every species of matter is with- 
out life; that which is created cannot possess life; This comparison is drawn from 
secular concerns ; aiyl thus, according to llic vedu, all life is the creator, or Brum* 

I 

liii; tlio world is inanimate matter. All material bodies, and the organs, are inani- 
mate ; the appearance of lite in inanimate things arises from their nearness to spirit : 
in this manher, the chariot moves because ^f the presence of the charioteer. That 
through^ the presence of wliich bodies and their rmonbers are put in motion, is called 
spirit. lie is tli?e first cause; the ever-living; the excellent (lod, besides whom 
there is none else. Therefore, in all the shastius he is called Vishwatmu ; the 
meaning of which i.s, tliat lie»is the soul of all creatures.* This is the meaning 
of the whole of the vedantfi. Wherefore all [spirits] are one, not two; and the 
distinctions of I, thou, he, are all artificial, existing Only for present purposes, and 
through pride, (uvidyn). Though a man should perform millions of ceremonies, this 
iii/idyucan never he destroyed but by t he knowledge of spirit, that is, by Brumhu- 
gnanu.t This uvidyu is necessary to the pre.sent state only : divine knowledge 
secures emancipation.— That ji^vu and Brumhu are one is, therefore, the substance 
of second pari of the xedantu, 

* “ Tli.'iles ailiniUed ihc ancient doclrine concerning Goil, as the animating princijile or soul of the world.'^ 
Ejifiddy pjfjc 1 IJ. The mind ol man, according to the stuica, is a spark of that divine fire which is the soufof 
the world.” i6jd,p’!gcJ41. 

+ Krishnii, in the Bliii^ru thin describes the eilicacy of the principle of abstraction : “ If one 

whose ways are ever so evil bcrvc me iiltine, he is asVespectable the just man. Those even who may be of 

the womb nf^sin ; women; the tribes of voisliyii uud shbodru, shallgo the supreme juuruey, if they lukcsuiictu- 
ary with me,” 


T t 2 
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The third part is called humbiindhu and teaches, that the vedantii contains the 

* • 

knowledge of Biiiiuhu, and that bj the vedantu the knowledge of Biumhu may be 
obtained. 


The fourth part, called pruyojunu, imports, that this part ofthe vedantu was written 
to destroy completely that illusion by w Inch this body and tliis organized world were 
formed, and to point out the means of obtaining [ro-iinion to] the ever-blessed Brum- 
Im. This is called liberation. A person, wexed with the necessity of transmigrati- 
ons, t with anger, envy, lust, wrath, sorrow, worldly intoxication, pridcf, &c, takes 

some flow^ers, fruits, &c. to an initiating priest, who understands the vedantu, and 

• * • 

has obtained he knowledge of spirit, and requests his instructions. The guide, 
by endeavouriii" to excite in his mind a contempt of the world, leads him to the 
knowledge of Brumhu. ‘ 

Worldly attachment is thus illustrated ; a person observes a string on the ground, 
and in^agines it to be a snake : his fears are excited as'mucli as, though it were in 
reality a snake, aifd yet he is wholly under the power oferror;*RO the hopes, I'ears, 
desires, pride, sorrow, &c. of the man who is under the influence of worldly at- 
tachment, are excited by that which has no substance- and he is therefore placed 
among the ignorant. But the wise, the everlasting, .the blessed IJn'iinliw, is un- 
changeable, and has no equal. All tilings past, present, and to come ; of every 
class and description, whether in the earth, 'or in the air, are IJruinlui, who is the 
cause of all things, as well as the things themselves, Jf it be not admitted, that 
he is both the potter and the cky, it will follow, that for clay (inanimate matter) 
he was beholden to anqlher. 


The meaning of the word Brumhu is, the Ever Great. Molasses .leposited in a 
quantity of rice diffuses iU sweetness through the whole : so Brhnihn, hy diffusing 
through them his own happiness, makes all souls happy; hence, in all the shastrus he 


* Union. + The Pjihagoreans toliRtif, Ihiit » Ihe soni of man consist, of two pan. s the .en.itive, prn- 
dneed from Ihc first principles wiih theelementsj iind Ihe ri.tional.a demon .pruoR from llie divine soul of ihe 
world and sent down into the bodj as n piinishmeni for its crimes in a f.rmer state, to remain there till il issuf. 
flcenlly purified to return to God. 1„ ,he course of Ihe transmigration to wWch hiimadsouls i,re liable, they 
ma, inhabit u^i only different human bodies, but the body of any animal or plant. All nUare » subject to the 
inimutabie and eternal law of iicccB8ily,”--£fiyyeW, page406» 
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is called the Ever-Blessed. Wherefore the ever-blessed^ the everlasting, the incom- 
parable Bnmihii — he is entity. That which is without wisdom and without life, 

is called ubiistoo [nan-entity]. 

• ^ 

We cannot caH illusion entity, for as soon as a person obtains discriminating wis« 
dom, illusion i^ destroyed ; nor can it be called non-entity, for the universe which 
is an Effect of this illusion^ is an object of sight : we cannot therefore say whether 
it is entity or non-entity ; it is something (vhich cannot be described. This illusi- 
on resembles the temporary blindness under which the owl and other creatures la- 
bour, so tl at they ^an see nothing after the sup has arisen. This blindness cannot 
be called real, nor can. it be unre al, for to these creatures it is real, and [during the 
day] constant blindness. In the same manner, illusion does not belong to the wise; 
but it constantly belongs to him, who, owl-like, is destitute of discriminating wis- 
dom. Tallis illusion is identilied w ith thp siitwu, inju and tnmu goonhs : it is not 
merely the absence -of wisdom ; but, as being opposed to the true knowledge of 
Brumhu, is called bgnanii. The whole mass of this illusion is one; individlbated, 
it assumes different shapes ; and in this respect resembles the trees in a forest, and 
single trees. The mass of iljlusioii forms the inconceivable and unspeakable ener- 
gy of God, which is the cause of all tliipgs. Individuated, this ilJus’ioii forms the 
energy of individuals. God'and iiulividiiated souls are life. Property and its pos- 
sessor are not equivalent terms : therel'ore wisdom is not the energy of spirit, since 

ivisdom and spirit are the same; but illusion forms its energy. Light is not the 

. • • 

energy of spirit, since light auef-^pirit arc the same ; but darkness forms its energy ; 
not that darkness which arises from the absence of light, but that which surrounds 
a pors(fti in a profound sleep. 

We call tliomass of illusion, which equally contains the three goonfls, and in 
which the sutwu goonfi prevj«ls, excellent, because it is the cause of all things. This 

m 

mass of illusion takes refiigoin the ever-living, or the ever-blessed Briimbu, who is 
called, in the vedu and all the shastrns, the all- wise, the sovereign of all, the disposer 
and the director of all ; the a^complisher of all his desires, of all he appoints ; he as- 
sumes the forms'of his wx>rk8; aijd is known as the cause of all ; he knows, and, as 
the charioteer directs the chariot, directs the hearts of all, This mass of illusion 
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is identified with God, and creates all thin^^s : it is the cause of vacuum and all 
other things which compose the atomic and material world : it is therefore called 
the material cause and the universal cause. 

At the dissolution of the universe, all things take refuse in the aggregate of il- 
lusion ; therefore the aggregate of illusion is represented b_y a state of deep sleep. 
This illusion, in its individiiiited state, is pervaded by the three goonus in equal pro- 
portions; but in individual bodies, on account of the diminutiveness of the^ recep- 
tacle, there is a depression of the sutwii goonu, ar4d a greater manifestation of the 
other two gooiihs. The living principle, which bocomes that in which this indi- 
viduated ilPusion takes refuge, is called in all the shastrns prugnu. The state of 
a person in a heavy sl^ep, when every earthly object is excluded from the mind, is 
called prugnii, or subjection to false ideas. We are not to suppose that during pro- 
found repose the soul departs; the soul is present; for when the person awak*es he 
says, 1 have been quite happy; I was not conscious of any thing:” from.these ex- 
press'ions it appears, that the person was conscious of personaf existence, of happi- 
ness, and yet had no ideal intercourse with material things; for had he not previously 
tasted of happiness, he could have had no idea of happiness in sleep. If it be asked, 

from whence' does this knowledge arise which a person possesses iq a state of pro- 

■ 

found repose ; does it not arfse from the operations of the understanding ? To this 
we answer, if this were the case, why sh^^uld not the understanding be employed 
on outward objects likewise ? The fact is, that in the time of heavy sle,ep, the ope- 
rations ^)f the understanding are withheld, and are buried in illusion [ugnannj; but 
theknowledjje possessed in deep sleep is constant : the vedaniu identifies this know- 
ledge with the living spirit /Ihat during the time of profound repose pleasure is 
enjoyed, is proved from the care with which the bed is prepared, that comfort may 
be enjoyed in sleep. In the time ofpr<;»found repose, all the powers are absorbed 
in illusion, and therefore, having no interceurse with material objects, the pleasure 
enjoyed at that time can have no^connectioii with these objects. Therefore this 
pleasure the vedantu identifies with the living spirit. This then is clear; that spi- 
rit is the fulness of constant joy and knowledge. In fhe time of profound /sleep, all 
material objects being thus buried' in illusion, this illusion is called the co-existeut 
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energy of spirit ; it is the producing cause of consciousness, of the understanding, 
intellect, the five senses, the five organs, the five breaths, crude matter, an’d of all 
other material thing#; and hence the v^dantu speaks of this energy as tlie material 
cause of all things. It is called profound repose, inasmuch as in deep sleep all 
things arelosl’in t)»is illusion, as salt in water ; or, the state of our ideas in waking 
and sleeping hours may be compared to the projection or drawing in of the head 
and feet of the turtle. The absorption of all things in the mass of illusion is called 
the gyeat prrduyu, or destruction; and the manifestation or procession of all things 
from this illusion) is called crea1?ion. The illusion in which individual souls take 
refuge, and that in >vhich tlm aggregate body of spirit, that is, the Great Spirit, 
takes refuge, is the same, resembling individual trees and a forest* For as there 
is a vacuum surrounding every individual tree in'a forest, aivl many such vacuums 
in the forest, and a vacuum unconnected with every thing, in which these vacuum? 
are absorbed, so, agreeably to all the shastriis, there is a perfect spirit, in which in- 
dividual souls, and the aggregate body of souls, take refuge. This perfect spirit 
is united to gross matter, to material things, U> individual spirits, juid to the aggre- 
gate of spirit, as fire to red-hot iron; and in this state it is called Eeshwu, or the 
glorious; when separate from 4hese, it is called the excellent Brunihu. 

This illusion possesses the power of concealing an objbct, and of deception : a small 
cluud diukening the sight of the person looking at the sun, appears to hide this im- 
mense lumiiu^ry ; so this illusion, posscis sing the energy of spirit, though confined 
within bounds, by covering the uiiderstaiuling, hides the boundless and iinassocia- 
ted living Brumhh from the sight of the person who desires to know liiip, as though 
it had covered Brumhd himself. This spirit, thus c^verecj with illusion, becomes 
engaged in various worldly anxieties, as I am happy, I am miserable, I am sovereign, 
1 am subject [to the fruits of actions]: Ihisullusion operates in a person subject to 
these anxieties as it does in the case of»a person deceived by a cord when he sup- 
poses it to be a snake. 

This illusion, by its power oPdeception, after having thus covered spirit, assumes 
an endless variety of deceptive fofms, similar to real ones, yet no more real than 
tvhen a cord, a cane, the edge of*a river, &c. are feared under the*illusivo appear- 
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ance of a serpent. Exerting; a similar power of illusion, it holds forth vacaum, 
the five primary elements, &c. &c. as spirit. 

This illusion also forms the energy of spirit ; and hence, when spirit as united to 
illusion is spoken of as chief, it is called the primary cause of all ihrngs; and when 
illusion is spoken of as chief, then spirit as united to illusion is called t'he material 
cause of all things : thus, the spider is in himself the primary and the materi&l cause 
of his web: in presiding over it, he is th<? former, and in forming it from his own bow- 
els, he is the latter. The ever-blessed God is, in*a similar manner, by himselif and 
by his energy, both the original and the material cau^e of all things ; he is the pot- 
ter and the clay. If we suppose another cause of things besides God, we make two 
causes. If it be objected, that as (he potter cannot work without clay, so God could 
not make the world without matter, and that therefore he must have been indebted 
to another for his power to make the world, the vedantu maintainsj''that tbe one 
ever-blessed God is himself both the primary and the material dause of all things. 

c 

Supposing the three goonus to exist in a state of equilibrium in the illusive ener- 
gy of spirit, still, when the tumii goonii is chief, and spirit is united to the power of 
(deception in* this illusion, from spirit arises vacuum; from vacuum, air; from air, 
fire; from fire, water; and from water, the earth. 

Our ideas of the universe divide themselves into two parts, animate and inani- 
mate ; the animate is the cause of all things, the inanimate (the universe) is the work 
of God. Therefore all creafcurcs possessed of life, from man do\^ nwards, are ani- 
mate in consequence of the presence ofthe deity, as < he chariot moves in consequence * 
of the presence of the horses and the charioteer. Jn the bodies of all fiving crea- 
tures two kinds of life exist : the first, the ever-living; the second^ the ever-living 
united to the heart. In whatever the pure spirit! exists, hut in which it is not 
united to intellect, on account ofthe absence of intellect, that is inanimate matter. * 
We conjecture then from appearances, that the liimu goonu which prevails in gross 
matter mupt be its material cause, for the excellencies and fauKs of an effect must 
have previously existed in the material cause. , The five primary efements are 
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from God. As in illusion the tiSniS goouu prevails, so ^ the five primary elements, 
of which illusion is the material cause, the same goonn prevails. These elements 
are termed subti]e,«rchetypal,, and five-fold. From the subtile elements arose 
subtile bodies and gross matter. 

s 

The subtile element contains seventeen parts, which united form the seminal bo- 
dy. These seventeen part^ are, the five senses, the five organs, the understanding 
and^thought, and the fiVp kinds^of breath* The organs of the five senses are the 
ears, skin, eyes, tongue, and tht nose. From the sutwo goonfi arose the ear*, front 
the same in air, arpse the skin ; from the same id fire, the eye; from the same in 
water, the tongue, aiyl from the same in earth, the nose. From the sutwd goonn 
in the five primary elements, arose mind, which ieceives four names in consequence 
of itsdilferent operations, which are, the understanding, thought, consciousness 
of solf-existence, and reflection. The uiulerstanding forms decisions; indecision 
and dou^t belong to’thought; that which seeks after the nature of things is called 
reflection; that wh;ph leads a person to think, 1 am learned, 1 am rich, I am cor- 
pulent, 1 am thiii, I am yellow, is called consciousness of self-existence, or pride. 
If in this manner, however, nvind be subject to four changes, still reflection must be 
considered as being united to the understanding, for both these faculties are employ- 
ed ill forming; decisions. Consciousness of self-existence*, or pride, belongs to thought, 
for both these powers are concerned in the changes which lake place in the mind. 
Through the five senses and the mind we become acquainted with sound, touch, 
form, taste, and smell. The five senses and the understanding form that cloth- 
ing or receptacle* of spirit which is made up of knowledge.^ Spirit thus inclos- 
ed, or in .this union, says, 1 am sovereign, I partali#^ [c^epjoy merit, &c.;] and pos- 
sessed of these thoughts, it is qualified to practise what belongs <o the present and 
the future state. The five organs and thought form that receptacle of spirit which 
is wholly made up of intellect. The fivo organs are the mouth, the hands, the feet, 
the penis, and the anus : from the rhjil goonn in vacuum, arose words ; from that 
quality iif air, the hands ; from the same in fire, the feet; from the same in water, 

the anus,,and from the same iA earth, the penis. The five breaths are, that which 

* • 

• The word. Bte vigDanu*m8jii,/i(taMS o/kaattledge, and kosbu, a reteptmlt, 

U u 
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is ill the nostrils, that expelled downwards, that which pervades the whole body, that 
which ascends into the throat and is discharged at the mouth, and that which pro^ 
motes digestion. Some maintain, that from these five kinds of air proceed 6ve other 
kinds [here folloiv their names; which are said to be connected with digestion, 
sleep, hunger, sighing, and corpulency]. The five kinds of air in the body are derived 
from the rnju gooiiu in each of tlie five primary elements. These five kinds ofair when 
united to the five organs, form that receptacle of spirit wjiich is entirely composed of 
air. This receptacle, being derived fronrlhe active^principle or rnju goonn, is iflen- 
tified with actions. We call the first of these three receptacles, chief, because if pos* 
sesses the power of giving knowledge; the second is identified p'itli action, because 
it is derived from thought ; the lastis identified with things, because the power of ac- 
tion belongs to it. The^e three receptacles united form for the reception of spirit the 
subtile body. When we form an idea of all the subtile bodies, call them the col- 
lected mass of subtile bodies, as the idea of a forest is formed when the understanding 
conceives of many trees at once, or when many waters suggest tlie idea of a Ikke; 
and separate ideas of these subtile bodies, necessarily lead to individual sub- 
slatices. We compare the spirit which is united to the collected mass of subtile bodies 
to the thread upon which are strung the pearls of a necklace. The ever-living who is 
united to the knowledge-possessing mind is called the creator; and as he possesses 
the chief power of action, he Ks termed breath [pranu]. 'When we are awake, the ob- 
jects embraced by the senses and organs impress their own images on the imagination, 
and these images are revived in sleep; and this is the stale ofthings wfth spirit in 
reference to its union with these three receptacles: in the first, spirit appears as the 
sovereign ; in the second, as the creator, and in the third, as the thing created. In- 

<< w 

the subtile bodjf formed for, spirit out of these three receptacles, the mass of gross 
matter is absorbed.* When united to individual subtile bodies and to the lumi- 

4 

nous imagination, we call spirit the glorious, for then he is the manifester. He [the 
collected mass of the lingu bodies], who is compared to the thread upon which are 
suspended the flowers of a garland ; and who is the glorious [or he who is the in» 
dividuated lingii bodj'], in the time of sleep, enjojs the ideas which have been pos* 

^ Grosi matter is absorbed in (his subtile or lingii body, and the lin^fi body is absorbj^d in illusion. Dses 
not this doctrine resemble that of some of the Greeks, tb^t there is uo such ibinj a« real subsfaocej that every 
thing called material is merely ideal? 
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sessed bj' the mind when awake: this is also (aught in t]ie v6du. Individuated spi- 
rit differs from collective spirit only as one tree differs from a forest j or as the va- 
cuum which surrounds each tree differs from that of a whole forest ; in other words, 
it is a drop, or a lake. In this manner, from the five subtile elements, proceeded 
subtile bodies! from these five subtile elements, in proportions of five, arose the 
masses of solid matter ; but each is distinguished by the name of that element which 
is rao8\ prevalent. In the ;olid mass of ether, sound is found ; in air is found both 
soun^ and touch; in fire,'6pund, touch and form ; in water, sound, toucli, form, and 
tastt^^n earth, sound, touch, form, taste, and smell. The qualities are partly 
natural and partly artificial. .From these five elements have sprung the seven up- 
per worlds, the seven lower world.«, the four solid bodies, food, &c. * There are 

four kinds of bodies, viz. such as are born in thd womb, and those produced from 

eggs, from heat, and from tlie earth. 

>» 

* 

The active principle dwelling in the collected sum of solid matter is called voish* 

V w * i * * 

wanuru, or, he whoMs conscious of self-existence, and virat, as hejs held forth or 
displayed in all creatures. This collected sum of gross matter is called tinnn-mnyu- 
koshn, {the receptacle raised by food only] because it is named from its origin; and 
as it is the seat of action [participation] k is called jagarfmn, or the active. The 
active principle, as individuated in a sensible body, is c&lled vishwir, which name it 
reiseives because this body enters into the three receptacles before-mentioned. We 
cal! these fjMeptacles koshu [a shealli or scabbard] because the silkworm is 
covered by its shell, so they cover spirit. 

There are ten deities, regents of the senses and organs,, through whom spirit en* 

• • • 

joys the pleasures of the senses and organs : through the god of the winds, spirit en- 
joys the pleasures of touch, and tlius through the other nine. 

The animating principle pet'vading all bodies, from the most gross to the most 
ideal, is the same in all. There is no difl'erence between the incarcerated and the 
perfectly abstracted spirit; tbe,body is mere illusion. 
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tlim explained t)ie doctrine of spirU, and displayed that which is mere 
illusion', I shall now mention the mistakes which have arisen from the different re- 
presentations which learned men have given of the incarcerated spirit. The igno- 
rant say, that a son is spirit ; and that we are taught this in the v6du ; for a father 
values a son as himself; when lie dies, he mourns as for hhnself, and in the liappn 
ness of the son, enjoys happiness himself. The Charbbakiis maintain, as they also 
say, from the veclu, that this body, which owes its existence and all its chai/ges to 
food, is spirit, and that a son is not sphrit, since the father, when the house /s on 
fire, abandons his son, and saves himself; and that when the father says, laiti cor- 
pulent, or, I am not corpulent, he confines these expressions tp himself, and never 
applies thefn to his son. Other atheists contend, from the y^do, that the organs are 
spirit, since they are ^he medium t)f sound, and are possessed of motion ; and that 
this is further proved by the exclamations, 1 am blind, 1 am deaf, &c. Other atheists 
endeavour to prove, from the vedu, that from bodies spirit is born, and called the ani- 
mal soul; since the animal soul being gone, the organs cease to exercise tl^eir'func- 
tion^; it is tbe animal soul that says, 1 am thirsty, 1 am hmiffy, &c. Another 
pleads, that intellect is spirit, and he also quotes the vedu, urging that when in- 
tellect is suspended, life itself is suspended ; and that as it is by inlcllcct and rea- 
son that meil are distiugiiislied, it is plain that intellect is spirit. 'J'he Eouddheis 
affirm, that the understanding is spirit, since in the’absence of tlie moving cause, 
the bodily powers are capable of nothing; and it is the iiiiderslaiiding which says, 
.1 am sovereign, I am subject [to the fruit of actions]. The Prabhakurus and the 
Tarkkikus say, quoting the vedu also, that beside the understanding there is ano- 
ther spirit, the all-blessed ; for that the understanding is absor bed in illusion. The 
latter add to this sentiment, that illusion is spirit. The Bhuttus affirm, quotiiig the 
vedii, that the animating principle, which is united to illusion and is identified with 
joy, is .spirit ; since, in the time of deep sleep, this animating principle is both ani- 
mate and illiisive-formed; for when a person says, 1 know not myself, he gives a 
proof both of consciousness and uncoiiHcionsness. Another Bouddhn, still acknow- 
ledging the vedii, maintains, that vacuum is spirit; because tbe vddii teaches us, 
that before creation vacuum alone existed; that aklhe time of absorption nothing 
remains ; and when a person awakes after a deep sleep [In which all material things 
were forgotten] he says, 1 was wholly unconscious of the existence of any thing. 
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All these sects make that spirit which is not spirit : tjiough they pretend to nrgue 

from the vedij, from the'union of spirit and matter, and from inference, j eftliey are 

-supported by none^of these, and they one by one confute each other. Still these 

atheistical writers affirm, If we err, we err with the v6dn, as W'ell as with the two 

other sources of proof? The writer of the vedantn says, True, the veda contains 

all these opinions, but its final decision is, that spirit pei vad<*s all bodies : it is not 

therefore identified with a,8on. Spirit is not material, but ideal, and therefore is not 

ideptified with body. ’ ,lt is unorganized, and cannot therefore be identified with 

the organs. It is not animal life, and therefore it cannot be identified with breath. 

It is not intellect, and thereipre it cannot be idpntified with mind. It is not a creator 

[or governorj, and Uierefore is not to be identified with the vignanii-mdyn-kosha. 

It is a living principle, and therefore it cannot be idenhfied with illusion or inani« 

mute matter. It is pure life, and therefore is not connected with inanimate mat- 

ten It is entity, and thfrefore must not be identified with vacuum. From hence 

it appears, that the opinions of these sects are at variance with the v^dh, and that 

♦ % 
what they term sjfipit is not spirit. All inanimate things, from a son to vacuum 

itself, are indebted to the animating principle for manifestation, and from hence it 

appears, that they cannot be,spirit; and this is still further confirmed by the yog^, 

the subject matter of whose ineditatioUiS is, 1 am Brumhn, simple h/e. 

1 This then is the exact doefrine of the vedantn, that as spirit is the principle which 
animates a son, &c. ; that as it is constantly perfect and free froinjillusion ; is wisdom, 
that is, it must be constantly identified with knowled^ge ; is always free, or unconnect- 
ed with the habits of material things ; is eternal and uncreated; and js the all-pcr- 
vaiing-rit is called atmn. 

A cord, though it resemble a snake, is notwithstanding a real cord; the idea that 
it is a snake, is pure error. In this manner, Bramhii is real entity ; and the universe, 
which appears illusive, is indeed Biiimho : in tlip idea that it is something different 
from Brfmhii, lies the mistake. , 

From the five primary elements arise all bodies, also that which nourishes all, and 
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the fourteen worlds. From the five subtile elements, arise the five gross elements 
and thehr qualities, and the collected mass of subtile bodies. From the living princi* 
pie united to illusion, arise the five subtile elements and the three goonus. From the 
perfect Brumhu, arise illusion, and the animating principle united to illusion. 

(I 

The author next enters into an explanation of the tenet, that spirit in its separate 
state, also as united to the mass of illusion, or gross mutter, and as incarcerated in 
separate bodies, is identically the same, apd, to the yogee, purified from illusion, is 
really the same. Such an one thus meditates on spirit : “lam everlasting, pdrlbct, 
perfect in knowledge, free from change, 1 am entity, the joyful, the undivided, and 
the one Urdinho. Day and night thus meditating, the yogec at length loses sight of 
the body, and destroys all illusion.. 

The next stage of the yogee is that in which he renounces all assistance from.the 
understanding, and remains without the exercise of thought; in which state every 
thing attached to mortal [rather intellectual] existence becomes -extinct. He is now 
identified with Brnmlm, and remains as the pure glass when the shadow has left it ; 
and thus illustrates tliat verse of the vedn, that tiie mind is both capable and iiicapa* 
b)e of embracing Brumhn. 

iThe understanding, through the organs, in conceivmg of visible objects assumef 
the forms of these objects, and thus destroys ignorance ; after which they become 
manifested by the rays of spirit. Thus when a light enters a dark room, it first dis- 
perses the darkness, and then discovers the objects contained in the room. 

Therefore the yogee, until he sees Bramhii, ought to attend to the following duties : 
1. Hearing; 2. Meditation; 3. Fixing the mind, and 4. Absorption ofmind. 

By the first is to be understood, hearing the doctrinfes of the vedn explained, all 
which centre in the one Bruraho. Jn this exercise, the student must attend to the 
following things; 1. oopnkrumn, or the beginning of the vtdanln; 2. oopusungbarn, 
or, the close of the v^dantu ; 3. ubhyaso, or, committiDg to memory certain portions 
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ofthev6dantri; 4-. upoBrbbftfa, or, gapping from the vedf»nta perfect satisfaction res- 
pecting Brumhn ; 6. phnlS, or the knowledge of that which is to be gained A-om the 
Vedanta; 6. hrt’htl-vidfi, or, the extolling of the fruits to be obtained from the know- 
ledge pf the v^duntfi ; oopapnttee, or the certifying absolutely what is Bifimho- 
gnand — The second thihg which the student is to practise, is meditation on the one 

Brainhu, agreeably to the rules laid down in the vi^danta and other writin'^s. His 

tliii-d duty is, uninterrupted reflection on the invisible and only Brumlia, according 
to tl\e ideas contained in the vedantn.— The fourth effort of the student is to obtain 
a perfect idea of firtlmhh, who fs wisdom in the abstract : at first, his ideas will be 
imperfect, and he will contemplate himself andCrTimhu as distinct; just as a per* 
son seeing in a horse oPrJay both the toy and the earth of which it is coinposed, can- 
not help retaining an idea of the thing represented by the toy. But at length his 
mind will become exclusively fixed on the one Brumlin, the operations of the un- 
derstanding being all concentrated in God, ^as salt when thrown into water loses 
its own fbrm, and is perceptible only as water. 

Those who possess this knowledge of Brimlin, are in possession of or practise 
the eight following things, \ \z\ 1, Yunin, i. e inoffensivencss, truth, honesty, the 
forsalting of all^the evil in the world, and the refusal of gifts except for sacrifice; S> 
Nihomo, i. e. purity relative to the use of water after defilement ; pleasure in everjr 
thibg, whether prosperity or adversity ; ^renouncing food when hungry, or keeping 
under the body : reading the and what is called the worship of the mind ; 3, 

Asfina, or the posture of silting ciuring yogn; 4. Prarayamn. or holding, drawing in, 
and letting out the breath during the rej>elili()n of incantations; 5. Prityaharn, or 
the power vf restraining the members of ilie body and ipind ; 6. Dliaruna, or preserv- 
ing in the mind the knowledge of Brumhn ; 7. Dhyano, meditation ^ 8. Sumadhee,to 
■which there are four enemies, viz. a sleepy hoarl ; attachment to any thing except the 
oneBramhn; human passion.s, and acon&iscd mind. When the yogee is delivered 
from these four enemies, he resembles thh unruflled flame of the lamp, and his mind 
continues invariably flxed in meditation on Brumhn. 

He who is distinguished by libetbtion in a bodily state is thus described ; he pos* 
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sesses the knowledge which identifies him with the undivided Brumbu, by which 
knowledge he des«troys the illusion which concealed Brhmhu. When this illusion 
is destroyed, ihe true knowledge of Brunihu is manifested ; and by this manifestati- 
on, illusion and its work are destroyed, so that the free man, absorbed in meditation 

on BrCimha, is liberated even in a bodily state. Though he is cfonnected with the affairs 

€ 

of life; that is, with affairs belonging to a body containing blood, bones, ordure and 

urine ; to organs which are blind, palsied, and full of incapacity ; to a roindf filled 

with thirst, hunger, sorrow, infatuation ; to confirmed habits and to the fruits of birth, 

• •* 

still, being freed fi om illusion, he does not view thelie things as realities. A person 
may be a spectator of the artifices of a juggler, without being deceived by them. The 

o 

yogeo, after being liberated in a bodily state, still eats and drinks, but without de- 
sire; so likewise is he free from envy, and other evil desires; and in the same man- 
ner he is indifierent to every state of the body, and free from every passion. All 
Ms virtues, and the acts of kindness which he performs, are worn as so many €/rna- 
menjs : so we learn from the G&eta. This yogee, liberated in the botjy, for its 
preservation, receives aliment, but without desire, let the alimpht come in w'hatever 
state, or from whatever quarter it may. Briimhu alone is seen in his mind. 

« 

After this, every thing connected with a bodily state having been renounced^ and 
the body itself having falleA, the yog^ is absorbed in the excellent Brnmhu ; and 
thus illusion, and its effects, as well as the universe itself, being [to theyogeej dis- 
solved, he beooraes identified with freedom, with constant joy, with unchangeable- 
ness, and with Briimhu himself. This is recorded in the veda* Thus ends the 
daniu-SarUt 
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SECTION XX. 

» 

OJ the Patunjulh DiirsJmim. 

* 

'J’his school of philosophy was founded, according to tlu; Hindoo history, in the sutwii 
yoogu, by the sage Pi|tunjulee, who wrote the sootriis known by his name, which are 
compnzdH m one hundred and luiiely-eight lines, or sentences, and wiio is honoured a.s 
an iAcamation of the god Uniintu.' T'he sage Vedu-vyasu w rote a conunent on UH;se sen- 
tences, of which Vacliusputee-mishrii has g»iveu an explanatory tn aUsi^ ]^^Ilchu-shikhu, 
another learned Hindoo, has ako written remarks, and Blioju-dc\u, king of Dhairi, a 
brief comment, on.thc senteyces of Pinunjuh e., All these works are still extant. Some 
particulars of this sage^ to wdioin are also ascribed a c omment on Paninec’5 grammar, and 
a medical work called Raj d-mriganko, w ill be Ibiinll in page of this volume. 


SECTION XXI. 

The doctrines of the Valunjida phitosophi/. 

Translated from a comment on the original Paliinjulu, by Blioju-devu. 

The restraining of the mind, and confining it to internal meditalion.s, is called yogii. 
When tlie miud is thus contined w ithin, *it becomes a.s.similated to the iieing whom it 
seeks to know; but when the mind is secularized, thi.s Being take s ihe form of secularity. 
In the first case, the mind is singly and irrevocably fixed on God. In the second, it is 
restless, injurious, and voluptuous. In the former state, iherc is no sorrow^; in the lat- 
ter, tlierc are five kinds of sorrow , arising from the l abour of seeking pro 4 >fs of the rea- 
lity, of* things, from error, from tlie pursuit of shadow s, fromJieavy sJet^p, and from re- 
collection. 


• 

The three evils, restlessne«s, injiuioiisncss, and volu|>tnoiisncss, may be prevented by 
fixing God in the mind, and by destroying desire. In the former, the person, into a well- 
regulatecji mind, constantly brings the Being upon w horn lie wishes to meditate. ^ In 
performing the latter,* the person, by realizing the unsubstantial nature of every thing in- 

t 

eluded iu visible objects *aud in the ceicmouics of the vedS, and their connection vvitli 

V V 
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every kind of imUirai delivers his inuul from subjection to these things, and subject^^ 
his senses lo his mind. 

This restraining and tixiiig of the mind is called yogi), of wliicli there arc two 1 ;ukIs, 
sumprngiialu and usnmprogiiata.* 

Suinpingiiatu is meditation on an object till the ideas connpcted with it arc inipriiited 
on the mind, and occujiy all its powers. The propc;' objects of meditation are ^\vo, 
matter and spirit. IVlaiter assumes twenty-four forms; f spirit is one, (poorooshn.);}: 
Sumpingiiairi is of four kinds, 1. Medita'iioii on the distinerton between sound and sub- 
stance in reference to the deity as a visible being, until the yogee^ Iby continued medita- 
tion, arrives at the non-disfiiictioii betw eon sound and substance in reference lo God.— ^ 

2. Meditation on the deity in reference to his form, as w ell as to time and plane, till the 

^ * 1 , 

yogee is able to ii\ his meditations w ithout regard to form, time, or plage. — 3 . Medita- 
tion on the d( ity, till the mind, in which the sutwi) goonii prevails, is llllod with joy, and 
till tlie powers of the understanding becoiin; abstracted, so that the ftistiiu lion hclweeii 
matter and spirit is no longer recognized, and spirit alone is scon ; in w hich state, llic 
yogee is named videhn, that is, he is (‘numci}mted from that pride of separate e\istcu('<.‘ 
which is connected with a secular or bodily stale. — Medkation till the ybgw becomes 
so far delivered from pride, tJiat it exists only as a shadow in hi^ mind, and the divine priii- 

cdple receives the strongest manifestation. Tliis stale is called absorption in [or, ab- 

% 

sorption, ujthough the person is not separated b om] matter.^ 

At length the yogee alUuns \vhutis called hsiunpiugnatu, in which, if he bo perfect ‘in 
his abstraction, the very shadow of separate existence will be destroyed ; visible objects 
will be completely extinguished, and spirit alone become manifest. 

Having described yogi), and its divisions ; and given a bi ief account of the mode of ac- 

• The firsf word intiinateS) thal the yogee has obtained the knowledge of the deity ; and the second, that 
the yogee lom in the divine mfinifestation. +*See page 32G. * % The masculine power. 

^ Perltaps the meaning of PutQiijulee is not here fully expressed^ but he is t6 be undcriltood as saying, that 
the ihoughu oCthe person are lost and absorbed in that which be cannot fathom ; or the mind is in the stale into 
’Which it is driven at the dii^sohition of (he body, when it takes refuge in the uncreated energy, or ihc uncreated 
impressions, or lines of fate, which are th« aoiircc of continued birth. 
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quiring it, this method is now more particularly des(Tibcd \ He who has attained the state- 
called videliu and absorption in matter, after Iransinigration finds himself in the same state 
of advancement toM^irds abstraction, as when he. quilted liis former body. Those w ho 
die, having attained the state termed videha, Sec. must, entering a new body, la- 

bour aftef a prepared mind, resolution, remembrance, and discrimination, which acqui- 
sitions will be follow ed by the meditation called yogii. These acquisitic)ns naturally follow 
and assist each other. 

There are throe kinds of yogees, distinguished by the rapidity or slowness of their pro- 
gress tow ards perfection, which is aft'ecled by the actions of preceding ancUpresent births. 

I 

He whose former and pVesent works are highly inerilorioiis, soon becomes perfect; an- 
other labours long, but, not being so powerfully assisted by the merits acquired in pre- 
c'edjng traMVniigrations, he becomes perfect bv slower degrees; and he who has still less of 
merit in store, remains at a still greater distance from the state of a perfect yog^. 

Yogu and its blessings are to be secured by relinquishing all hope of happiness in secu- 
lar things, and by that meditation which ideii titles every religious formula, every sacred 
uteiisil, and every offering, w ith the object of worship. This object is the being who is 
free from the fruit of works, tliat is, from birth aiiioiig any of the forms of matter, from 
the increase or decrease of life, and froin enjoyment or suffering as the consequence of 
actions. 

He is called God [Eesliw bocanse to his v\ill all creatures owe Iticir jirescrvati- 

on. ThiVt he presides over all events, is proved from hij»beiflg the fountain of knowledge ; 
and his infinite^ power is proved from his eternity and liis being the guide of all. This 
Being is to be obtained through that name oT his, which is not facliUous but everlasting,^ 
and which is to be l epeated in a correct Inainier while the yogi^ intensely meditates and 
brings him continually into his mind. — liy thus looking constantly inward, he loses his 
w^orldly attachment, the snlwu goonu obtains a clearer manifestation, and he is brought 
to reseml)le God ;*by which also ho obtains deliverance from the effects of birth, viz. sick- 
ness, incapacity, hesitation, languor, want of*fervour, heaviness of body and mind, ffcklc- 

* From cc'liu, or 
V V 2 
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ness, iiiistake, the want of a sjiitable place for his yogii, and dissatisfaction, as well as 
ii 0111 the evils wliich may arise during the practice of yogii, that is, from pain, grief, trem- 
bling, asthma, and sighing. 

Fixedness of mind on him who is the onl} and genuine reality, leads *10 )ibei;alion; but 

should any one find it impossible to attain to such a state ol abstraction, in order fyrther 

to purify his mind, let him not envy but cultivate the friendship of the rich ; let him ])ity 

the miseraVde, and endeavour to relieve them; let him lejoice at the sight of liim wkd'has 

practised works of merit; let him neither injure tlie wicked nor rejoice with them. If he 

be able to peifccl himseJf in these dispositions of mind, he will liberate himself from de- 
ft 

sire and emy. 

The yog^‘ must, in the next place, for the fixing of Ins mind, attend to' pranayomii, 
dial is, to the gradual sLV])prcssion of breathing, since llie animal .soul 'and the jnind act 
in conj»anction ; in this work, he must first endeavour to fix the understanding by some 
act of the souses, that is, he must place his sight and thoughts on the tip of his nose, by 
which he will perceive smell ; then bring Ins mind to the tip of his tongue, w hen taste 
will be realized*; and afterwards fix Jiis mind the root oi‘ liis tongue, from w liicli sound 

ft 

will be perceived.*^ After this/if tlie mind be full of ihe'sutwu, and be free from every 

degree of the rhjfi and tninii goonus, it will escape the waves of passion, and become 

« 

truly fixed. Freedom from secular desires wjll be follovyed by freedom from sorrow, 

and the wiiiid will in conserjuence become fixed. Ilis mind will ]>e fixed whose iiiter- 

< 

course with secular objects is like that of a person in a slate of deep sleep, who, w ith- 
out any union with the senses, pgrtakes of perfect happiness. He who meditates on 
God, placing his mind on the sun, moon, fire, or any other luminous body, or within his 

heart, or at the bottom of his throat, or in the centre of his skull, will, by afterwards 

« 

ascending from tliese gross iniag(*s of llie deity to the glorious original, secure fixedness 
of mind. 

The yogee, having thus brought his niiml to a fixed state, ^will notube subject to pre- 
sent things, whether his mind be employed on the most subtile or the most gross ob- 
• ^ *1 ^ 

* The author of the comment here refers his readers, for a fuller explanation of pranayamfl, to the TOntiii 
ihusUus, 
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jects ; and he will, by these means, deliver himself from q\l error, and be filled with the 
effpets of tile sijtwu goonvi. 

lie Ihns becomes identified with deity, th;vt is, visible objects, the operations of the 
iiuderstaiKliiig, and personal identity, become absorbed in the Being contemplated, in the 
same jnamier as the crystal receives the image of whatevei is reflected upon it. 

llie yoge«, that he may'not lalV horn the elevation he has attained, still seeks God bv 
meditation on his names, or on the import of these names, or on his cxistencii ; after 
\vhi(di he loses all remembrance ol tlie names ot the deity and of their iinyort, and God 
is realized in the mind aS pure light; and to this succeeds a stale of mind similar to self- 
annihilation. 

Still, hou'CNciylie is not vvholly delivered from snblile illusion, ibough his ideas have 
received the impress; of deity*; but if he succeed in perfecting his ^distraction, Gk>d will 
shine forth ill complete splendour, the mind of the yoget* will become completely absorb- 
ed in him, and he will possess universal prescience. lie whose abstraction continues 
imperfect, obtains complete knowledge by the as.^istanct* oi reflec'tion, Sic,* and by degrees 
ascends to the unassisted knovfdedge of universal nature, «ml ideiuify with the spirituality 
ancf perfection of God. Here en(h the first ehapter of the J\i(/atjuh(. 

Cfiapter ii. — m uin- paiL iin- iiivniod by which a person q 1 ])erfect 

mind acquinrs yogii. In this chapter is pointed out, the method in which a^secular person 

• * . . . * 
should perform ceremonial y<)gu, in which included, the practise of religious auste- 
rities, and the repetition of the names of God, or of incantations, without the desire of 
benefit, referring all to the will of God. B}'* this kind of yogii the person will be assist- 
ed in performing the more perfect yogii, iniid in victory over ]>aiu, [or rather the cause of 
pain] which is of five kinds, illimon, consciousness of^scparcUe exist ence, passion, religious 
disgust, love of fife. The four last spring from the ; and each ot these four in- 
clude inability, as well as^inefficient, weak, and suppressed desire. 

9 

Illusion h that which leads t person to mistake one thing for anoilier, that is, to call 
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that constant wliit'Ii is inconstant, that pure Mliich is impure, that happiness whicli is 
real niisdry, that .s[)irit which is not spirit, that meritorious which has no merit, and that 
which is evil, good . — Consciousness of separate exislencej when imc^ainectcd with worldly 
attachment, is that which leads a person to consider, during deep sleep, matter and spirit, 
the ohjcct enjoyed and the enjoyer, as one, notwithstanding the necessary distjinction be- 
tween them . — Passion (ragu) is expressed wlien a person seeks happiness with the most 
(^ager desire. — By re/igious ejisgus/ is to be understood, a hatred of that which, in a future 
birth, will produce misery. — By love of life to be undurstood/an unmeaning yet incvii?sant 
concern to preserve life, or prevent the separation of body from spirit.— This desire of 
life is to be attributed to a lat<mt impression on the mind res pec ting 'the misery following 
dealh, and the delay in rising to life, during former transmigrations. This is illustrated 
by seed cast into llio eartli, wlilcli remains for months till it ap]>ears to be assimilated to 
earth itself, but, at die a])poin(ed season, receiving the accustomed rain, springs to life. 
This idea of a latent impre8sir)n remaining from preceding births is aisc confirmed by the 

case of an infant, wkich, on the aj>proaeh of a ravenous beifst, is aff<;cted by fear and the 
• • 

<1rcacl of death as much as one more advanced in years ; as well as by the fact, that the 

.smallest infant, on hearing tenilic sounds, becomes immediately affected with fear. 

This last source of pain, ai iskig from the. love of life, is'lo be overcome by turning the 
tlioughts inward, which will infallibly secure meditation on God. The fomier causoPiif 
pi'.in, arising from illusion, couscionsness of sep.yate existence, passion or ragn, and reli- 
oious disgust, are ti> he {)V( rcome hv fixing the mind on Cod, and by cultivating benevolent 
feelings towards men in every condition of life. 

The impress’^ of actions is to be altributud to illusion, and is discovered either in this 

« 

or in a future birth. Actions performed uwder the iuHuence of illusion arc followed by 
eight millions of births in connection with soive cast, witli an appoint'd period of life, 
and subjection to the fruit of actionsv*- from worts of merit result excellent cast, existence, 
and many eiijoyinents ; from#vil actions arise degraded cast, unhai)py fife, and* great mi- 
sen. 

♦ Tlml is. all actions leave a mark on the in'nd,Tvhicb is never obliterated till the man \m experienced the 
( llecis of IheiC uclious, • 
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To the yogee, who has received the imjiression of tlie eyls of hirtli, subjection to the 

• I 

fruits of birth is peculiarly irksome ; for he sees that every earthly thing is unstable, and 
is therefore connected with sorrow : hence he renounces the effects which arise from the 
three gojoa us, and regards the effects of actions as poisoned food. These consequences, 
in secular persons^do not* produce sorrow: they resemble those members of the body 
which remain at ease while the visual faculty, from some accident, suffers excruciating 
pain : tfle voiree is the eve of the bodv. 

From illusion arise the effects of actions : this illusion is destroyed by discriminalinu 
wisdom in reference to Uie divide nature : this discrimination leads to delivprance from 
sorrow arising from transhiigrations, and to the reception of truth [God.j 

It has been.beforc affirmed, that deliverance must be obtained from the sorrows con- 
nected with birth. ^ T-he origin or source of birth is the union or vicinity of spirit wltli 
die uiKlerstantling, in which lh\j former is the partaker and the latter tlie thing enjoyed , 
or, in other words, the *)ue displays apd the other is the thing displayed! Visible objects 
are identified with the nature of the sutwii, rnju, and liimu gooniis, and, either as the re- 
ceiver or received, with the material and subtile elenienls, the senses, organs, and the 
understuiuling. The elements fyrin the objects of j)arlicipation ; the senses, &c. are the 
partakers ; but the elements, senses, 8lc. are to be considered as united to spirit in the 
work of participation. The fruit of actions, »as well as liberation, belong to all the crea- 
tures. Tlie progress of crcalion is thus desciihcil : lirst illusion, then the elements, 
then the senses, and lastly the imderstanding. 

If we speak of him who is light, or the male power, w<! say, he is simple life; life is 
not an adjunct of his nature ; he is pure or perfect, and seeks not association with ma- 
terial objects, tliough, on account of his vicinity *to the understanding, he receives the im- 
pressions of these objects. He is, therefore (lie receiver, that is, he receives, through the 

understanding, the impression of visible objects, and ihrfi becomes identified with them, 

.1 

1 

If visible Objects exist merely as objects of reception by spirit, it may be asked, what 
furtlier use is there for them when the yogee has passed through wliatever was allotted 
to him as ffic fruit of works f Td this it is replied; that visible objects are uot wholly 
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<lismissed till discriminating wisdom is perfected. And even after this, when the yogee 
hecome's perfect spir it, and all the objects of illusion arc banished, in consequence of his 
connection with creatures, he appears as though he look an interf^st in visible objects. 

« 

The union of spirit and matter, as the receiver and the received, is^withoul beginning. 
The origin of this union is illusion. The perfection of spirit is to be attributed to jibe- 
ration from tliis union, and this is to be sought in the acquisition of discriniiuatfng wis- 
clom. Illiisiou being i emoved, all the effects, resulting froj|h the union of spirit and il- 
lusion, will necessaiily cease. This separation coilUitules the liberation of the yogee, 

who is hereafter known as the cv^erlastingly free. . 

* 

% 

Imperfect discrimiiution, which 'leaves the mind wavering in its choice betwixt visible 
objects and spirit, will not accomplish the work of liberation. This* can only be ob- 
tained by that discrimination which is feed and decided. By this illusion is destroyed, 
and with it conscioiesness of separate existence, or pridc^. I1ic polluting effects of the 
rilju and tuinii goonus arc also removed, and the pure iniiuenca of the siitwu goonii is 
restored. These being destroyed, the undorsUiuding is turned inward, and becomes fixed 
on spirit us reflected on itself:* this is called disirimiftating wisdom. As long us con- 
sdoLisncss of self-existence rcmaiirs, how'dver, discriininalion manifests itself in seven 
different form.s. Perfect discrimination is obtained by acquiring the eight parts of yogu: 
this acquisition secures the removal of the darkness and ignorance arising out of theriiju 
and tumii goonus; and when the mind iiccomes identitied with the radiailt nature of the 
siitw u goonii, discrimination it produced. 

The eight parts oi ytigu ar(5 : yiimu, nihuniii, asiinu, pranayamii, prityaharii, dhariina, 
dhyanii, and sumadhee. The first live serve the purpose of subduing the passions, and 
of thus assisting the yogee ; tl.e last th'ree are assistants to the yogee, without any me- 
dium. If the ceremony asiinu is perfect, ft will advaiice the yogee in the performance 
of pranayamii; and if that is pcAected, prityaharii is thereby assisted. 

In yiimu there are five divisions, 1 . freedom from the dewre of injuring others ; 2. truth 

• Noiliing ran rreeive spirit but (he understaoding as irradiated by the s&lwS'gounS, aft^r the sapprenion 
of tlie riiju aud tumfi goonus. 
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in reference both to words and to the ijnind; S. freedom from the least appropriation of 
the property of another^ either by thought, word, or practice; 4. the subjection of the 
members for the sake* of extirpating desire ; and 5. the renunciation of all pleasure. When 
the yogeo attends to his vows in reference to all lliese parts of ynmfi, that is without any 
reserve as it respects time, place, or person, he is said to perform the great vow. 

» 

« 

Nit/umu includes five divrtions, viz. 1. purity of body, using earth, water, &c. after 

certirin functions; and purity of mind, througli the exercise of friendly and benevolent 

. . . . 

atfections; 2. cheerfulness in every condition ; 3. religious austerities; 4. the repetition of 
incantations; and 5.1)y causing all the formularies of worship and all its benefits to ter- 
minate in God. 


Through jaimu and niyflmfi [the sources olj pam arc destroyed, and through medita- 
tion on the opposiie of these sources of pain fas, by meditating on benevolence, revenge 
is destroyed], the yogee is groally assisted in his efforts to obtain perfect victory. These 
sources of pain arc iiSJuriousness, theft, &c. in each of which there are three divisions, 
as, the injurious person may ofl’er the injury himself; or he may do it through another; 

or, rejoice in its being done; and so of the rest. Injuries arise from anger,, covetous- 

» 

ness, and infatuation. The effects of these sources of p^iii are sorrow and error. He 
who is free from injurious feelings, knows nothing of quarrels or envy. 

He whose*l)ody and mind are pure, enjoys all the fruits of devotion, whether he prac- 
tise devout ceremonies or not. To him, who is free from theft, all the precious stones 
do hqm;^e. He who subdues his passions, is blessed with strength. He wlio renounces 
all the pleasures of sense, obtains the knowledge of preccfding transmigrations, and of that 
which shall succeed his present existence. He who is pure in body, hates the body; is 
separated fr om every thing in a^ bodily shape ;*is delivered from the impurities of the rnju 
and tiimu goonos; and, by the,removal offthese^ is raised above the approach of grief, 
and is always happy; from this results a fixed mind, and senses which never wander; in 
which slate the yogee acquires power to know spirit. He who practises austerities, 
purifies himself from eveiyi imperfection, and the body and its organs become perfect. 
The repetition of incantations brings before the yogeS the deity in whose name these arc 

W w 
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Repeated ; and by making the pltimate object of all forms, and the effects of worship, to 
meet in (jrod, he pleases the deity, and induces him to bestow liberation. 

Amnu includes eighty-four modes of sitting at yogii; but, to be complete, the posture 
must be quite easy, neither painful nor attended with agitation.*' Tlvit a rigid posture 
may become easy, the yogee must acquire it by degrees, as the members are able to bea** 
it; and that he may be happy in these circumstances, he must raise his mind to the won 
ders of the heavens, and not confine it to the body. , When lie has become perfect ii 
the yogfi-postiire, he will no longer feel the inconvenifences of heat or cold, hunger o 
tliirst, &c. Perfection in the yogu-pofetiire prepares the person foryerfectioii in frana 
i/amuy or, in the suppression of the inspiration and respiration of breath. Vital air is ei 
ther stationary in the body, or received into it, oi* thrown from it. In the work of sup- 
pression, the yog^ must permit the exhalation of his breatii, at farthest, to the distanct 
only oftwelvefingers'breadth, and gradually diminish the distance from his nostrils till the 
point ^>f perfection is obtained. As it respects time, he ipiisl begin to restrain breath- 
ing for twenty-six Ijeconds, and enlarge this period regularly till heiis perfect. He inns' 
practise these exercises daily, or as often as he is able. The yogee who most excels, 
coniines his breathing to the distance of twelve fingers frdm his nose, and, even after re- 
straining it for some time, draws it from no gVeater distance than his heart, lliis cere- 
mony secures the removal of those errors which covered the mind, and prevented tlu 
radiance of the sutwii goonu from appearing ;► and this quality having obtained manifes 
tation, fixedness of mind is secured. 

In Priti/ahUru, by withholding tlie mind from wandering, the organs are turned from 
their accustomed objects 'inward', and become subject to the yogee . — Here ends the se- 
cond part of the Patunjulu. 

Chapter iii. — The fixing of the mind, so thdt it may nqjt wander beyond tlie nose, nor 
descend inwardly beyond the leveK)f the navel, is called dharuna, in which the yogee 
purifies his mind by benevolence ; practises the duties connected with yumu and niyii- 
mii ; pcirfects himself in the yogn-postures ; regulates the ingress and. egress of the ani- 
mal soul ; and, fixing his ayes on the tip of his nose, subdues all his members, and all 
the power of the elements over him. 
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DhyunUf or muditsition^ implies^ timt the person thus employed is endeavouring to tlx 
his mind on the deity, agreeably to the forms of dliarUnU; so as to secure a‘ constant 
stream of thought tojvards him, and exclude all worldly tendencies. 

» 

Jn Smmdhlee, \he unAjrstanding, carried aTong by an uninterrupted current of thought 
towards the deity, .or towards thatwhicli is the reflection of spirit upon the understand- 
ing, becomes nearly extinguished. 

» 

Dharunu, dhyanu, and sumadh<?e, for the sake of brevity, are distinguished by one name, 
sungyiimU, that is, .the restraining of the mind fnom’ all visible objects. — To the person 
wdio is able to perfect h^self in sangyumu, the infinitely abstracted God, ^discovered by 
perfect discrimination, and identified with light, becomes mani/est. Sungylimn is to be 
attained by degrees, first, by meditation on God through more gross and then through 
more refined iiiediums. 

After the yogee haJi fixed his mind on the deity, it occasionally wanders ; but at length, 
he contemplates God only in himself, so that the divine spirit is seen equally in the mind 
and in visible objects. This process resembles that of vegetation, in which we have first 
the seed, then, the plant, and at length the seed in a state of concealment prepaiing for 

I 

anotiier birth : in the same manner, the world, emanating from the first cause, proceeds 
tllrough a series of subordinate causes and eflects. The diflerenee between the subor- 
dinate cause and the effect, is owing to a change in the cause during the process of pro- 
duction: the seed does not vegetate till united to earth and water. 

The ydgee who has perfected himself in the thrae part? of sungyomo, obtains a 

knowledge of the past and of the future ; if he apply simgyfimU to sounds, to their mean- 

ing, and to the consequent resqlt, he will possdss, from mere sound, universal knowledge. 

He who applies sungynmu to the impressions of former births, (lines of fate) from which 

actions and their eflfects proceed, will obtain a knowledge of tlie events of preceding 

U'ansmigrations- He who applies sungynmu to discover the thoughts of others, will know 

1 

the hearts'of all. He who does the same to his own form, and to the sight of those whose 
eye.s are fixed upon him, will be able to render his body invisible, and to dim the .sight of 

W w 2 
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tbe observer. He who, according to these rules, meditates on his own actions, in order 
to discover how he may most speedily reap the fruit'of them, will become acqumted with 
the time, place, and causes of his own death. He who applies 6Di|^gyhma to that com- 
passion which has respect to the miserable, will secure the fiieudship of all. He who, 
according to these rules, meditates on the strength of the powerful, so asto identify his 

* 4 

own strength with theirs, rwill acquire the same strength. He who meditates, iiftlie 
same maimer, on the sun, as perfect light, will become acquunted with the state of (hings 
in every place. Similar meditation on the moon^ procures a knbwledge, from, mere syjht, 
of the union, progress, and influence of the planets ; similar contemplation applied to the 
polar star, will enable the yogee to distinguish between ihfi stars an^J planets, and to ob- 
serve their motions ; by the application of sungyfimu to the centre of the bowels at tlie 
navel, he will become acj[uainted with the anatomy of the human body ; by a similar ap- 
plication of snngyriina to the cup at the bottom of the tliroat, he will overcome hunger 

• « 

and thirst ; by meditating on the nerve koqrmu which exists a little below the throat, he 
w ill obtain a fixed and unbroken posture in the act olPyogu ; by 'meditation od th6 ba- 

r 

silarc Suture, be will be capacitated to see and converse with tbq Heified persons who 
range through tlie serial regions ; by meditation on extraordinary presence of mind, lie will 
obtain the knowledge of all visible objects ; by meditating on the seat of the mind, or on 
the faculty of ‘reason, he will become acquainted witli his own thoughts and those of 
others, past, present, and future*, by meditation on the state of the yogee who has nearly 
lost all consciousness of separate existence, he will recognize spirit as unassociated aild 
perfect existence. After this, he will hear celestial sounds, the songs and conversation 
of the celestial choirs ; he will have the perception of their touch in their passage through 

the air; his la^e will become refined, and he will enjoy the constant fragrance qf sweet 
*’ « 
scents. Though thesg fsuitB.of suiigynma are accompanied by tlie applause of man- 
kind, yet, in the work of abstraction, they obstruct the progress of the ypgae. 

• 

The union of spirit and intellect, as the enjpyer and th^e thing enjoyed, in llie work 
arising out of the natural order of tilings, is called the captivity of spirit. When the yo- 
gw, by the power of somadhee, has destroyed the power of those works which retained 
the spirit in captivity, he becomes possess^ of certain and unhesitating knowledge ; he 
is enabled to trace the progress of intellect through the senses, and the path of the ani- 
mal spirit tlirough* the nerves. After this, he is able to enter a dead or a living body by 
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the path of the senses, all the senses accompanying him, as the swarm of bees follow the 
queen bee; and in this body to act as though it were his own.* 

The collected p. __ the senses is called the animal soul, which is disUt^i^tshed 

• . 

by five operations^ connected with the vital air, or air collected in the body. The bo- 
dy of the yogee who, according to the rules of dharhnh, dhyanu, and sumadhec, me- 
ditated on the air proceeding, from the anus to the head, will become light as wood, and 
he v^ill be able to walk on. the flmd element*. ipie body of the yogee who thus me- 
ditates on the air encircling the ifkvel, will become glorious as of a body light. He who, 
in the same manner^ meditates on the car and itswacuum, will hear the softest and most 
distant sounds, as welhqs those uttered in the celestial regions and in tlie world of the 
hydras. He who meditates on vacuum, will be able to ascend into the air. He from 
whose body the pride of separate existence is removed, in the operations of his mind has 
no respect to the body ; he is d^oniinatcd tlie great videhn, that is, the bodyless ; he 
who applies sfingynmu to these operations, will destroy the impressions (or the marks) 
ot fate arising troin former births. He who meditates, by the rules of sungyumn, on 
the five primary elements, and, in a perfect manner, on the subtile elements, will over- 
come, and be transformed into tlicse elements ; he will be capacitated to become as rari- 

• 

fied and atomic as he may wish j and to proceed to the grejilest distance ; in short, he will 
be enabled to realize in himself the power of deity, to subdue all his passions, to render 
his body invulnerable, to prevent the possibility of his abstraction being destroyed, so as 
to subject hihiself again to the effects of actions. He who, according to the jules of 
sangyiimu, meditates on mind under the influence of th6 sutwii goonii, will obtain victo- 
ry over the three gooniis, and will possess universal knowledge.* When tlie yogee has 

•» 

gained perfect victory over the goonus, he is’tleiiomlnatecl vishoTka, that is, free from sor- 
row ; and his body becomes buoyant as his mind ; he triumphs over illusion. He who 
applies sangyiimu to discriminate between the sutwu goonii and spirit, exterminates the 
very root of error, [the cause Of birth] an<5 obtains liberation. 

The local deities will assail sijch a yogee, and will endeavour to divert him from the 
religious abstraction which 4ie has attained, by bringing before him sensual gratifications, 

• lo the Hindoo hiitory, n story is giveA respecting Sfiinoodrtt-paia, a yogiS, irbo \s said to have entered 
the body of the infant son of Viki hiuadltyli, and obtained his kingdom.— ^ee page 23. 
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uf'by exciting in his mind thoughts of personal aggrandisement, but he should partake of 
... * • 

these gratifications without interest, for if these deities succeed in exciting desire in the 
mind, he will be thrown back to all the evils of future trunsmigrat^nSs 

f 

TJie yogee passes through four stages : in the first, he begins to learn the first forms of 
yoga, and enters on the work of abstraction and the subjection of the senses. In the next 
stage, having learnt the forms, he acquires perfect knowledge. In the third, the acfvance 
towards perfection is that which has been jttst described, in wHich the yogee overcomes 
all the primary and subtile elements. In the fourth, h% loses all personality,' and all con- 
sciousness of separate existence; aH tlije operations of intellect becoiQiie extinct, and spirit 
alone remains'*. 

When he has reached the third stage, he is still liable to be overcome; and even in the 
last, which is subdivided into seven stages^^ he is not wholly safe from the locAl gods; nor 
will be so till he has advanced beyond the fifth of these seven. 

t , 

There is still another method of perfecting yogh, tliat is, by applying the rules of sfing- 
ynmn to the divisions of the last kshonu [four minutes] of time : he who perfects him- 
self in this, willobtain complete knowledge of ihe subtile elements, atoms, &c. which ad- 
mit not of the divisions of species, appearance, and place*. He is who attained this is 
called, by way of eminence, the discriminator. The knowledge which is the fruit tjf 
discrimination is called the saviour, for it is thij which delivers t^je yogee ffoin die bot- 
tomless fifsa of this world, widiout the fear of return. This knowledge brings before the 

yogee all visible objects at once, so that he does not wait for the tedious process of the 
senses. * * 

When the pride of intellect and of separate existence is absorbed in illusion, and wher 
the impressions of the understanding are no linger reflected on spirit, or are no more 

received by spirit, the yogee in this sUte obtains liberation!-Here ends t/te third part of 
the Paturyulu, 

ampter\y.~A\\ thcpertect ascetics (siddhees) attained in the preceding birth perfec- 
tion in samadliee: among these, some were perfect at (heir birth, as the sage Kopilii, aU 
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the winged tribes, &c. ; to others the last touch of perfection was given by some sacred 
prescription prepared by a perfect ascetic ; to others by the repetition of incantations ; and 
to others by religious, austerities, as Vishwaniitiu, This perfection is not obtained 

in one birth ; but nature, taking advantage of the advance made in the former birth, in the 
next carries tW yog^ to*^)erfection. 

Here an objector says. By this system you make nature, and not actions, the cause of 
(jverv eftect, but tlie shastrps teach, that IroiA actions proceeds every thing. To this Pu- 
tiinjulee replies, N ature is the scAirce of* all, and of actions too, and therefore the effect 
can never govern the^ cause ; but mei itoi ious actions' may remove the obstructions aris- 
ing from demerit in the progress of nature. Nature, confined by works of demerit, ap- 
pears like a piece of water kept in by embankments: works of pierit cut the bunks, and 
then, by its own force, the water pursues its progress. Tims, nature is not impelled by 
works, but works confine nature ; or liberate* it, so as to allow it an luiobstriictcd pro- 
gress; Foi', even in the yogw, in whom nature, or illusion, is reduced to a shadow, when 
tempted by the local |lcities, and again immersed in illusion, nature displays its energy. 

In consequence of the various tendencies of the mind, the actions of men are multi- 
farious; the fixedness of mind and unchanging conduct of theyog^ is to be attributed to 
his proximity to the deity. Yet the yog^, when united to a new body, necessarily feels 
the force of the five senses ; though this is not connected with visible objects, but it 
leads to God,. And thjiis, as his mind is free from the sources of pain, so is his condnet 
spiritual. The works of those ascetics who have become such by religious austerities, 
the repetition of incantations, &c. are white (or produce excellent fruit);, the works of 
the hellishy are black, (producing evil Iruit). The works of. those who are neitlier highly 
virtuous nor highly vicious, are of a mixed colour. The actions of the yog^ are excel- 
lent ; for though he seeks nothing by them, the deity bestow s upon him excellent re- 

» 

wai'ds. 

The effects of actions are of tw^o kiiid^^, recollection and species. He wdio at dcatli 
loses the human fi^rm, and for a* hundred yeUrs is born among irrational animals, or the 
forms of brute matter, loses, during these transmigrations, the impressions received in 
the human state, but vyhen he is again born in this state, all the impressions of hiuiutnity 
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Mxe revived. Though during these Irailsmigrations he may have been often born, and 
in many shapes, and, as a wild beast, may have traversed many distant regions, still, as 
species and recollection are inseparably united, the impressions ofi humanity are always 
revived when he springs to human birth. Here a person asks, In such a person s first 
or original birth, w'here Were these impressions ? To this PaUifijult'e replies,^ 1 hese im- 
pressions are without beginning : this is proved from the constant and almost inextin- 
guishable desire of happiness interwoven into the very nature of all. Should it from hence 
be urged,. since the desires of men are bouftdless, how is liberation to be obtained? ^It is 
answered, that liberation is obtainable, for though tlie desires of the heart are innumera- 
ble, the cause of thtjse desires is one,tli^t is illusion; and a» illusion and its effects (impres- 
sions, speciciJ and existence), lake refuge in the understanding,^ diese desires are likewise 
found there: it is therefore only necessary that illusion should be destroyed by discrimina- 
tion, and then liberation will be secured. The desires being endless, bow should the mind 
become fixed? This objection may be offered; but it should be reiruanbered* that lAiiid, 
whether its thoughts be turned inward or outward, is one; the apparent vari(;ty is ni its 
exerc?ses, not in itself. The three goonus pervading every thing, yfl things are nc(‘<‘ssa- 
rily identified with these goonus; and hence every thing partakes of tlie same }>ro})erties. 
Should it be still objected, lunv can three goonus be one, mid how can mind, pervaded by 
these different goonns, be one? it may be answered, that this indivisiliilily arises from the 
union of these goomis: all the different vessels made of clay have but one denomination, 
and the union of the five primary elements is^callcd simply carlh, and not by any nailie 
in which the component parts are distinguished. I’hus, in consfqnence of its union to 
different* objects, the mind is affected by different passions: a husband, at the sight of a 

virtuous wdfe,^is filled with pleasure; of the seducer of his wife, with wrath ; but at the 

• « 

appearance of his unfaithful •^vifQ, he is overwhelmed with sorrow’. In a similar manner, 
when the mind is united to religion, the sutwu goonu becomes visible, and the? mind is 
filled w ith happiness ; when united to irreligion, the rnju goonu becomes visible, and it is 
filled with sorrow ; when united to the highest degree of ii religion, the tumu goonu is pre- 
eminent, and the mind is oveiwhelyied with sorrow. Thus, it is the same mind which 
is affected in various ways, by tiic mere circumstance of union to different objects ; and 
thus spirit merely makes known objects;* it has no intercourse with them except as it 
is the miiror : it makes them maniiei!»t ; the intercourse is that of intellect [which is a part 
of nature, and not .spirit]. But it may be said, if it be the property of spirit to make 
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known visible objecls, wb}' are they not at once visible to the mind ? To this it may be an-^ 
swered, that only those objects which tall upon spirit [as upon the mirror] become known ; 
or, ill other words, Jhose objects become known which the mind or intellect throws up- 
on the mirror [spirit], but other objects remain unknown. Here the objector says, If it 
be thus, then> spirit in the work of manifestafion assumes the forms of visible objects, and 
becomes an agent in the events of life. To this Pfitunjulee replies, tiiat tliis connection 
between spirit as the displayer, and nature as displayed, is separate from all choice; it is the 
nicTc constitution of things, in which the parties are wholly unallVcted. The shtwu goo^ 
nia enjoys an immediate iiearncas to spirit, but the other goonhs ap}noach spirit through 
the sutw u, Ihe nynd, being, united to the sntwu goonii, by its vicinity to spirit assumes 
the ( liaracter of spirit,, and becomes the agent in all things. Should it be objected, By this 
system of aUribuling every thing to intellect, you render sjiirit mmecessary, it is answer- 
ed, that visible objects caimol render themselves visible, but must be made so by another; 
therefore th<‘i (‘ is a necessity ior s[)ii i(, that through the medium of intellect it may do the 
Work oi nianilestiition. The mind, when under the inthicncc of yogh, promotes the good of 
sj)irit,an(l when absorbed in sensible objects injures it; not that the mind can really bring 
good or evil upon spirit; this is only the sensible appearance of things. Should it be asked, 
Why the iiiiiul does not tlirowupon spirit the images of joy and sorrow at once, it is an- 
swered, that ijicse inipr(\ssioiis are opposVd to each other, and ihen fore cannot be mani- 
tested at the same time. — An objector here says, According fo this system then, spirit 
IS wholly excluded from all active operi\tioi) in the affairs of tlu^ universe, and is a mere 
spectator: -why then tinay w^e not inainJaiii, that that which makes known is not spirit, but 
anoliier power, another underslaiidiugr' 'J'o this Putuiijiilee replies, The undtrslandim’* 
or as piany uiulerstandings as you please, must be parts of nature, and ^Jierefore can ne- 
ver fill the office of light, or do the work of manifestatioit. , Should it be still object- 
ed, As you have maintained the doctrine of an unoperalivc spirit, a mere spectator of the 
universe, I have as clear a right to siippose*that an illumiiiating understanding may be the 
cause of maaii’eslation — T(\ this I answer, that this proposition can never be maintain- 
ed, tor as there are opposing properties in the three*gooiiiis, the necessary union between 
that which makes known and the thing manifested would be wanting; in addition to which 
also theVe would be in this system as many agents of knowledge as individuals, instead 
one spirit, the light of all. It must, however, be admitted, that although llie undt r- 

Xx 
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atuiuling is not the enuse of light, it does possess, in consefjuence of its nearness to sj’i- 
Tit, a degree of radiance superior to every other part ol nature. 

f 

Spirit is ideiitilied witli life, is independent, and unconnected. When the understand- 
ing approaclics spirit, and clothes itself with tlie properties of spirk, it is theii^called light ; 
and in this character it directs the affairs of tiie universe. If, says an opponent, the un- 
derstanding is the universal agent, what proof is there left of \he existence of spirit Pu- 
tunjulee says, Throughout universal nature, whatever exists by tjie conjunction of varic^us 
causes, exists not for itself but for another ; as therefore tiae operations of the understand- 
ing are regulated by the three goonas*, tlii^ understanding must exist, i4)t for itself but for 
another, and that otlier is spirit. Still, however, it must not be •understood that s|)ii it 
is united to things in a gro^ss manner, but merely in connection with the sfuwii goonii. 
Amongst all material objects, the most excellent is the body ; those parts w hich are most 
excellent in the body arc the senses ; that wlwch is more excellent than the senses, is m*iiid 
under the influence of the sutwu goono; after this, and separate h oiii this, is spirit^ wllich 
is identified with life, and in consecpicncc is separate from all niuter^A objects^ 

The object of the PaUinjalu durshunu is to lead men loHiberulion ; and lliis we shall 

consider in ten sentences thus : First, when a person has obtained disci inpnation, all his 

ideas of separate existence, as, I am chief,! enjo}, &c. are destroyed. 'Flic consequence 

♦ 

of which is, that his mind is diverted from out\yard thing.s, his ilioughts are turned in- 
ward, and united to spirit : this is the commeiiceiiieut of liberatioui StilJ, however, 
worldly anxiety, the effect of the impressions of former births, occasionally inti udes. Tliis 
js to be overcoiye by perseverance in internal meditation. When tfic yog^ has accom- 
plished this, the irradiated ^understanding obtains a most clear manifestation, and visible 
objects sink into the shade. Tlien, by discriminating wisdom the work of ^illusion being 
brought to a close, illusion itself, from its origin in invisible atoms to its utmost progres- 
sion, is destroyed — to revive no more. One kind of liberation, therefore, is the destruc- 
tion of illusion, and the consequent separation of spirit from matter; and tlie other kind 
is comprcdiended in the deliverance of spirit from the oj)erations of the understanding 
and in that clear effulgence w ith which it aftcrw aids sJiines foi ^|li. 
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SECTION XXII. 

The Ni/ci/h^ philosophy. 

Iioiitnmri, whose sootnis amount to 4f)i2 lines, was the distinguished founder of this 

.V , • . ' . . . 

school of p.hilosophy. Some account of him will be found hi page QC4. The first com- 

luentator on his sootrus w as Gungeshn-chiiitamunee; whose very excellent work might be 

conijuized in a moderate octavo volume ; ami which is consulted at present by all those 

• 

wh(/s,tudy the Nya}u dursliunu.i'. Three learned Hindoos have written comments on 
(ifingcshii, viz. Sliiromunee, Bhuvanundu, and Mutlioora-nat’hu. It is a]>out (iOO years 
-ince Shiromhnee wVotc his comment ; which, though much smaller than tlie others, is 
considtned as llie most*?>blc. The other commentators lived not many years after him. 

The lean;ed men of Bengal are proud of the honour of considering this philosopher, w ho 
was born at Niidwya, as their countryman: the following legends are current respecting 
him: Wlieu arrived at Mit’hila, to prosecute his studies under A'achusputec-mishrn, it 1^ 
said, that he attaiuea’at once tlie seat next to his teacher, rising over the heads of all tin 
otlier students. Piikshn-dhnnVmishrii, a very celebrated Nyayayikii phndil, after having 
overcome in argument all the learned men of Hindoost^hann, arrived with a great reli* 
nue, elephants, camels, servants, Sic. at Niid^ya. The people colK.cting around him, 
he asked them who was the most learned man in lliosc parts; ilie\ gave the honour to 
Sliiromnnce, who was, in fact, at that mo*ment performing his ablutions m the Ganges: 
Pnkshii, on ‘seeing liiin, pronounced this couplet: 

k 

“ How sunk in darknes'^ Gour| mus! ?)0, 

Whose sage is blind Shiromunee/'^j 

ft • 

I le then sent to the raja, challenging all the learned men at his r<Hirt to a disputation , 
but Shiromunee completely overcame his opponent, and Misliro retired from tin* coniro 
versy acknow ledging tlie vsuperiority of the blind Shiromniiee.|j 

Jngnd^shh-tnrkalnnkarh and Giidhadhurn, two learned men of Nnd^ya, have written 
comments on Sliiromnnce, whidi are rixteiisivcly read in Bengal. Other comments are 

* The sound of this word resembles Naiyu. + Durshunu, from drisliu, to see or know. t The 

name for Bengal. ^ This pundit bad lost the sight of one eye. (| This latter story is sometimes 

related lu terms dillerciit t'jruiu these. * 
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used ill dillcreiit purls ol lliiKjoosflianii ; but in Mh’liila lli(‘ work of Hlinvanuiidri is 
preb rrt'd. Tlic N vavii ddrslnnifi is cliitdly studied in lb'iip;al and Mil’liila. Almost 
evt‘ry town in Bengal contains sonic Nyayayikn schools, thoinj;li they arc most minicrous 
at Nndw\a, Trivon^ and Vasvariva. There ar<‘ in Nudsaya not less than lilty or sixty 
schools: that ovar which Shi\ u-iiutdnVvid>a-vachhspijtee presides, contains not less than 
one hundred sUidimts. Indeed, the N\ayii lias obtained so decided a pre-eminence over 
all the durshimus now studnal in these parts, that it is read In nine students m ten, w hilc 

t 

the other diirshiiiiiis are scarc'elv leatl at all. The tri^di is, that this is the only system 
of ])hilosophv which in ii(Mi,s>al has remained popular after so many revolutions ; at the 

festivals, he who can best dispute on tbe lirst piinei])les jihilosophical rt search as 

« 

taught in the Nyayn, receives tbe liiirhest liomage, the most honomable seal, and tiu' rich- 
est pia senls. He w ho fs merely ac(|uainted with tin* law hooks, ami the poimis, is al- 
ways placed on a lower seal: yet the Nyayayikii is acquainted with only tin: v.eiy lirst ru- 
diments of w hat w as taught by his learned^ancc stors. 

As this is the oifly system of philosophy stmrual at present in Rbngal, it may not hr 
uninteresting to mention the dillercnl works read in these Nyavayikii schools : "I'he fust 
work put into ijie hands of llu' student, and which Ik: commils to memory, is either tli« 
Bha'-iha-pmachedu, or tiie Kniiadn-bliashyn. I rom llu.st* wqrk", auf) the inytriielioiis of tlie 

master, the student is taught all those logical terms by which nature m all its parts is de- 

• 

<( ribed. Alt( i this he commits to memory tho V yapt(:e-|>iinelihkh, hy Sliiromiinee, iVoiii 
which he learns ici reason Irom an elita l to its cause ; and wifli this work is r(‘*ad the com- 
Hu nt o! Jugruleeshn. Alter this the Siddhantu-lukshumi, hy Sliirommie<‘, and its comment 
f»y JiignciiTvshn'; which cMitain answers to the objeelioiis made against tlK‘ proofs oi the 
o ality of iiiMsihle things derived Trom inference. Tlie student next reads tlie l^Tbrvii- 
pnkshn, u work containing ohjeclions to the arguments of the Vyaptce-fjuiiehiiku ; and 
replies to these ohjectioiis. 'Jdie next work explained to the student is the Vyiidhec- 
khrmMi-flhurniaviiidiinnabliavh, by Shironirim^i', vnd comimdits by .liigudSjshh, Miil’lioora- 
uat iui, ami others: these works also arc conlined to the proofs of the existcjice of the 
hist cause from created objects. The lu^xt work reae/ is Vyaplee-gnilio])nyu, a work 
on th(‘ means of obtaining the knowledge of proof arising froln inference; and after tins 
ibikslihiu, a work on the union of things necessary to produce proofs of a first cause; Pu- 
rani'irsliii, a similar work; Samunyu-Kikshuiui; on proofs from similarity of specie*^: Vi- 
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slicshn-vyaptee, on proofs arisiiii^ fioni l]i<^ clistlnrtioiis o/ things; VisliCshri-nirooklee ; 
Unoomil( (\ on proofs from inference* ; Viuhnt'lin, on tin* nu aiiing of terms ; Uvuyovii, five 
epiestions on the oviUence arising from the union ot cause and effect, witli tJicir answers ; 
IN ungvadfi, a discourse on negativ(*s ; Slihkteewaiffi, on soiuuls ; Mooktee-vadn, on linal 
liheiation ; VyootpQttee-vadu, on the causes of things ; V idhtM -viidh, eni the* meaning of 
terms ; l^ranianyLi-'Vadn, on credible evidence ; Oopadhee-vadhii, on the meaning of terms. 

t 

7'he hist work read, is the Kv‘>osoomanj'»h‘e, bv fIodnvnnachar\n.* — Jl nuisl not be sup- 
posed, that ev('ry student reads all these works, or tliat t'very teacher is capabh* of </iv- 
ing instructions on them all : to*proce(*d lliroiigh the w Jiole series occupies a youth at 
least twelve years. *llt; who I'las pursued these shidies to their closi*, is spoktm rif with 
adniiiation, thus; ‘‘ lie*l;as read i vt n the Ko(.)sooinanjnlee.” Wjlli the above-mention- 
ed works various comments are ust‘d, ac<*ording to the will of \he teacher. 

An extract froin the work of Vishwu-nat’hu-siddliantn will give a still clearer view of 
the siibp’Cts taught in these* schools : 

» 

The wlude material system may be comprized in the terms existence and non-exist- 
vuci\ 1 Aistence includes live ideas, matter, (jiiality, actions, species, rmd l onstitnent 
part^- Non-»*\istence irieJn^es four ideas: that which do(;s not yet exist; that which 
is wanting; that which may he destroyed, and that which n( \( i existed. 

I'lie vvi.s(iV>in of Co'd comprehends and makes kiiown all tilings. — Thinus, (piaiilles, 
actions, and speeii:s are numerous. — Tilings im hide, *mattei, water, liglit, air, vaemmi, 
tinuY space, life, and spirit. — Qualities belong only to things, aiuf fompreliend form, taste_, 
smell, liuicli, iminhers, measure, sc])aralion, union, im^plality*, gieatness^ distance, intel- 
Icet, happiness^ error, desire, envy, anxiety, w eight, softness, tluidilv , habit, works of me- 
rit and demerit, and sound. — ./Iction includes, throwing upwards, tin owing downwards, 
drawing towanls, opening, and going. 

There arc tim e causes of thijigs : the material cause, as tiiread for weaving cloth ; tlie 
incidental cause, 'as tin* stick w'itl> which the potter’s wheel is turned, and the ellicieiit 
cause, as the wheel upon which eaithen ware is formed. Material ^causes belong only 
* The lliudoub consider this woik uslhat which overihrew the heresy of the Uoiiddhu^?. 
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to tlui primary elements. Of^llic priniarv elements, four are essential to every form of 
existence, matter, water, light, and air. To matter, water, light, wind, and mind, be- 
long priority, succession, measure, action, swiftness. To time, va/:uum, and tlie quar- 
ters, belong universality and extension. "J'o matter and light belong lieaviness, juices, 
and liquids. To wind belong touch, number, measure, kind, uflion, separation, prioiity, 
succession, and swiftness. To light belong contact, number, measure, kind, union, se- 
paration, priority, succession, form, lluidih, and swiltness. , lo water belong touch, 
number, measure, kind, union, separation, prioriU, succession, svviitiicss, tiuidity, hea- 
viness, form, taste, and softness. 'J'o matter belong aU the preceding ihirli'en qualities, 
except softness ; and siiicll is to be added. 

lo die animal soul belong, wisdom, joy, sorrow, desire, envy, care, number, mcasiin . 
kind, union, separation, thoughtlulncss, and works ol meiil and dement. 

To time and the quarters belong, number, measure, kind, uiiioil, and separation.* To 
vacuum belong the preceding live qualities, and sound. To sj>irit Jxdong number, mea- 
surt^, kind, union, separation, wisdom, and desire. To the mind belong, priority, suc- 
cession, number, UK'asure, kind, union, separation, and swiftness. To matter belong 
sincJI, colour, six kinds of taste, as sour, sweVt, bitter, salt , pungent, and asliingenl, pc- 
rishableness and imperishablencss, but neither great heat nor great cold. 

t 

Tlir \i.slhle world is dixided into three parts; 'viz. 1. hodiesy viviparous, oviparous, and 
ecjiiix ocal generation, as in the eai;lh, and by the rays of the sun ; *2. 7nembers, as the mind, 
the eyes, the i.ose, liu' (;ais, the tongue, and the skin ; the hand, the foot, the voice, and 
the organs of generation iuid vxcvclion ; 3. t/ic Jive objects (J' sense, including, t xery ina- 

N rr.d object. 


To \\ al< i belong, whiteness, sweetness, coldness, softness, fluidity, perlsliableness [the 
^loss mass] and iinpcrisliablcncss [«toms]. Its j7ropcrtics are ascertained by tbe taste. 
I'roin (be dew to the collected waters of tbe great deep, all i.s included in tb'is descrip- 
tion , but the birth-place of waters i.s unknown. 'J'o liglit , belong Ijeat, radiant white- 
nc.ss, inalleableness, perisbableuesa, and inipcrisbableness. l.iglit is comprelicndcd by 
the sight, and is fdmid in fire, gold, &c. Air is neither hot nor cold, its progression is 
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crooked, it is perishable and iiiiperisliabje, is known by contact, exists in every thing from 

the aulinal soul to the furious tempest. Vacuum is necessary to the production of 

sound; it is indivisiblf, but may be said to exist in separate receptacles. Time gives 

birth to^all things, and in it all is comprehended. It divides the past and the future, 

and is indivisible ; Jthe divisions of time are mere accidents. The (juarters are indivisi* 

ble, unchangeable ; tktur use is to ascertain objects near or distant : their tlivisioa hi mere- 
* ' 

ly accidental. 


Spirit prc.'sides over the senses. Every action has its proper agent; the body does not 
possess the piiuci})le of motion, as is proved from tlu; state of the dead. SThe opinion 
of those who affirm, that the members form the actjve principle, is proved to be fallaci- 
ous from the cases of the blind, Sic. Others affirm, that mind is the source of life and 
motion : but if this were the case, when this faculty was pursuing some distant object, the 
body would become inanimate. \ et some cause must exist, for there is no effect with- 
out a cause ;and therefore there is some invisible resident in the body, which directs all 
♦ » 
its motions. An objector urges, that he regards no proof which is not cognizable by the 

senses* The Nyayayikn replies, that in many cases, the proof of facts must be derived from 
inference : a man at a distance sees a chariot ipove, but the charioteer is conceuled ; he how - 
e\ei immediately concludes that there is a driver, sinct‘ a chariot was never known to 
move itself. It is therefore concluded, that in all living bodies there must be an anima- 
ting principle * and that that which excites to the pride of separate existence, must be this 
animating principle. The existence of this principle can be ascertained only by the mind. 
Spirit acquires knowledge by evidence and from recollection. Evidence is of four kinds, 

that detivecl from the senses, from inference, from comparison, aiid from sound. The 

• » 

five senses apprehend the forms of things, also of scents, tastes, sounds, and contact, 
and are under the controul of mind. Mind is independent of the senses, -aiid, without 
their assistance, is capable of joy, of sorrow, desire, envy, and care, Beside the evi- 
dence of the senses, men are capable of receiving evidence through the faculty ot rea- 
son : the Supreme Being know s every thing in consequence of his omniscience ; pious 
ascetics know the secrets of things by communications from the deity. 

That a first cause exists is inferred from ihc nature of things ; and ^om the impossi- 
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bility of an effect without a cynse ; hence things invisible are proved to <‘xist iroin tliose 
Nvhieli are visible; but the objector says, this is not always sure ]>r(>of, for the same ol- 
fecl is si^en to arise out of different causes, tlierefore it is iiecessaiv to sliew, tbeeJ 
fects von nnaition caji only arise from a c<‘rtam defined cause. Such an objeclor vr- 
ferred to the universe as a proof of the existem c <if an infniite^pow n t 

Lvideiu'e arises also from s!>!ind : when a person liears^ tlie sound rrn , all tin* pio- 
pintles of that animal are fojnu'd m the mmd; lit‘ un(ierstai,ids what is ineimt, fionj In* 
knowledge of tin leiin; that is, trom the j>o\\ t r ol sot.nds to convey idea- .md fron^ Ins 

knowledge <^)f pt euliar forms of (‘X]»rossioii- It is alsr> nwcessary, \tliere sound i- axlin.t- 

( 

1( (I js evidinu'e, that tb(‘ hearer should understand the design oi •*!!(■ sju aler , llie j>iopro 
ety of bis t‘Xpres.sions : ^lie n<'C(‘ssjt\ of order in the anangeinent ol w^ids: ami posses'- 
a capacity to fill up broke n seiitt in es. 

Ideas are n'ceived into tin' mind separatel\, never in a^ congregated slai<‘. • Ifni ;ui> 

... • 

cas(‘ ibcKi is a rc^lention of ideas, it is m the calculation of numb* rs. 

Our conceptions of things arc of four kinds, < erl:ini, imccrtain, mistaken, and those 
formed by coiiipaiison. AnotJn r kind may In* added, jp'ising from riibi nb'.'' 

Should it be objected, thalwi^ are to ri'gafd uotbing but tlie evidenee of the senses, it 
IS replied, that it is impossible not to acknowh dge* tlie evidence of sounefs, otlu'rwise it 
would be wrong to tear aiiotlu**. when be threatens. here the evidence aiisiiig from 

inleieiice is not admiKi'd, tlie non-appearance of a thing would be equivalcKt t/i non * 
existem e, and a writing wonliTbe no prool ol llie existence of the writi'i . * Soiiii' add 
another comparison, to establlsli the same mode of jiroof ; sucli aper.'* )n is very corpu- 
lent, fmt it IS ( (‘rtaiii that lie nexn eats dming the day< it is (dear then, llioiigh no om 
sees Inin, that lu; must eat dining the night] 

f 

\ isiblf an: c;(|)al>h: of form, last,-, ouiilart. scout, priority, siucossion, (hiidi- 

tv , iuaviiioss, ooiaiioss, anti s« iflnoss. InvisiWo tilings* iiidntle incrit, doniorit, oaro, 
n ason, &t:. To bolli visiblo and invisilile tilings liclong number, measure, iiiiioii, and 
^ rilii u‘(-iUa to be eijuivaleut to Ibc Jicntinienl, lUat rkliculc is the test of tiulh. 
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scpamtiou. Some of these qualities exist iu oul}' one foim oi matter, and o1hei > in ma- 
ny: union, separation, number, &c. belong to many; but'sonnd and ivason onh to one. 

Form, taste, scent, fluidity, coldness, swiftness, heaviiu ss, and ineasuie, po.^j^ess tin 
properties of the things from which they are derived, a.s long a<5 tlie\ continue in tlieii 
natural slate. Merit, demerit, care, and properties whicl) lo invisible objecls. 

arise 4Vom circumstances sc^paralc Irom the natural cause. 

\Vl>eii ihq mind casts ofl for a^tiine its eonnection with llu. senses, and loiires into a 

i 

vein in the breast called Medhya, .sleep succeeds. fnterconrse with visibh‘ objects is 

^ ft » 

called wakefulnc.ss. When the mind enters a certain part of the vein a bon e-mentioned, 
profound sleep takes pUtc«^ 

Knowledge is of two kind.s, certain and false. I'lic latter coirsisls in pronouncing w 
thing to be diflereul from ^v hat it really is ; and bel()ng.s both to religion and to diflerenl 
forms olf matter : qne man declares matter and spirit lo be one ; another, by a fault of 
vision, mistakes an object through distance. In fact, this false knowledge is to be referred 
to the difficulty of identifying objects or facts, and ascertaining the reality of their exis* 
tence. False knowledge is always founded in error. Certain knowledge needs no de- 
finition. 

Joy and sorrow arise out of religion and irreligion. Inducements, such as future re- 
wards and punishments, must be held out, that the person may resemble the child desirous 

of the breast for its own nourishment, and become anxious to practise religious duties. 

> 

To this he must add confidence in his ability to perform religious duties, and the firmest 
hopes of being richly rewarded at last, avoiding that despair whi( !i cuts the sinews of 
all exertion. 

Thought and swiftness form the habit‘of mind. 

I* 

Ueligion carries to future blfts, and irreligion to future misery. 


Sounds proceed from instruments, and from the throat j both artv formed in the aii. 

Y y 
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Tlvose formed in the vacuum of the ear, follow each other, falling and rising as wave*, 

that preceding sounds are rfot drowned by thost- which follow. Sounds do not die ; 
if they did, we should not be capable of recollecting them : all soimds are of similar 
origin. 

Absorption includes everlasting, umnixed, unbounded happiness. 

lie who in ail the fonns menlioned by philosophers — -he is God. 

. SECTION XXIIl. 

If orks of this philosophy still extant. 

* 

Goutuniu-suotrii, the original sentences or aphorisms of Goiitiimn. — Nyayn-sootru- 
Oka, a comment on the sootrns. — A commentary on ditto, by Vurddhnmanrr.’ — Shfi?sluV 
dhhru, another commentary on the sootrns. — Goutumn-bhashyii-teeka, a comment o'li an 
ahiidgmout of Goutumu. — Sootropuskarn, an explanation of the soob'us. — Nyayu-sooliu- 
M'itlee, remarks on the Nyayu-sootrus. 

LtioomanS-khundn, a part of the sobtriis on proofs of* the evidence of tilings dei iM^d 
from inference. — A comment on ditto, by Sliiro'mnnee. — Un()()nianri*-kluiiidi:-v.i(larl1ui, re- 
inaiks on llie Lnoomunii-khundn. — Unoomanaloku, by MuhesIiwinri.—Unoonian'Vpia- 
manvii-vadn, by Bhuvaniindii. — Unoonianu-d^dhitee-vyakJiya, by the same iinilior.— 
t noomilcc-klinndiinh.— Unoomitee-puramurshu-^icharu.~Oopadhc;e-vadiVrrilj' i>yii, a com- 
ment on* the Cnoomanu-khhndn, by Gndadhurn. — Another comment, by Mut’hoora- 
fiat’hn. — An explanatory treatise on the above, by Bhuvanundft. — A comment by Krisluni- 
bhuUu on llie comment of.Jn^ridfeshn relative to this chapter. — Uuoomanu-nirasn, on ihe 
I ejection of inference as a mode of proof. 

* 

Prutiikshu-khuiidn, another chapter of the sobtrus on the evidence of tlie senses. — A 
v ommciit on ditto by Shliomiuiee. — An explanation of the same wwk. — Prnthkshri-pni i- 
.iiishla, further remarks on the PiuKiksha-khundii. — A comment on tlie Prat*Ushaloki1. 
by Mat’hoora-iiafhu. — Pi atiikshn-vadn, on the evidence of the senses. 

Shubd'i-khiiiidn, anotlier chapter of the sdotrus, on the evidence of oral testimony - A 
comment by Miit’hoora-nartin. — Slifibdalokn, — Turko-prukashu-shnbdn-khnnd'i, a coni^ 
oicnt bhhbd • inee-ti pun w • 
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Cluntamfinee, on the evidence of the senses, pn that arising from inference, from com- 
parison, and from oral testimony. — A ^comment on ditto, *by Roochee-duttu. , 

Koosoomanjulce,by Oodoynnacharyu, on the divine nature. 

Nyayu-leelavulee, by Shree-BuUnbhu. — Loelavut^-viveku, Leelavutee-vrittee, and Lwla- 
i’Utec-c/opayfi, on the opinions of the Noi}ay4kiis. — A comineiit on the last work, by 
Vurdhiiinann. — L^Iavutee, by Shiromnncc. — L^lavut^-teeka, a comment on ditto. 

D^dhitee, the celebrated work of Shiromuiiee. — A comment on the work of Shiro- 
mnnec, by Juyu-Ramn. — Another called vya^khya. — Others by Jogudeeshii, Gudadhnrri, 
and Muhadevu. — A cominent by 'Kiishnii-blinttii on the comment of Gudadhurh. 

A 

Snngshnyanoomitee, and Sungshayanoomitee-vadart’hn, on conjecture. — A comment 
on the Nyayii-mukuriindu. — -Vyootphltee, a work by Gudadhdru.^ — 'Kutfihoddliaru. — A 
cominent on Tiirku-bhas'ha, by Gouree-Kantu. — Nvayn-koustoobhii, an explanation of 
the Nyayu doctrines. — Nyayn-tutwu-chiutaniuiiee-prukashri, thoughts on the essence of the 
Nyayu philosophy. — A cominent on the Siddhantii-tutwu, by Gukoolu-nat^hu-oopadhyayu. 
— IVatyasiittec-vicharii, on the evidence arising from comparison. — Nuvyu-mutu-vadar- 
t’hu, on new opinioMs. — Buctlin-buddhee, on certain knowledge. — Vishnyuta-vichliru, on 
evitlence arising from visible obj(^ct.>. — Pukshuta-vadhart’hu, syllogisms on cause and ef- 
— Turka-bhaslia-saui-rniinihiee. a compilation. — Mungulii-vaclarl’ijii, a work on the 
invocations prefixed to Hindoo writings. — Sannigree-vad art'll 6, on the me ins of obtaining 
philosophical knowledge. -A Com in ent on the Nnng-vadn, on negative,., by jQgudwshn- 
tnrkaliii'karw. — Mooktavulet'-deepika, a comment on the MooktaviihYr. — Another work 
!*» iningthis lidi: by PukshiidhnnVnilshr:i. — Lduukaru-puriskaiu, a work on the meaning of 
t^Tins. — Pudart’hn-tiitwavuhfku, a similar work. — \ oishtshikn-sootropuskarn, the meaii- 
ifig of the Voisheshikh sobti — Nyaui-siddhantMnrinjiii w^, a nosegay of ^.iroofs res]>ecl- 
mg the Jfyayii. — Turku-bfia>liri-prr]lvashii, a similai work. - Alokii, (light) a name like that 
of the Star or tlicSun new ^-papers, — Shuktee-viciiani, on the meaning ol sounds. — Drivyu- 
kirunaval^, on the nature of substances. — Nyayu-praiiiaiiyti-mMiijuiee-teeka, on proofs 
from evidence, by Narayi'mn.— Pudu-vyakhya-rntiiaknrri, on the nu ailing of words. — Vi- 
shishtu-voishishtyn-bodhn, a similar work. -Samanyu-liikshrma-vadart’hu, ditto.— Pramanyn- 
vadn, on the four proofs of things.— Koosoomanjulee-mriknnmdn, on the divine nature.— A 
comment on ditto. — Vivrittee-kaDsoomaiiJnJee-karika-vyakhya, a similar work. — Vyaptee- 
vadhd-i uhnsyii, on the causes of things. — Kanikn-chiiki u, on the six parts of speech. — 

Y y 2 
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Njayu-siddhaiitri-ipuiijriree-shnbdu-pririchedu, an abridgment of the terms used in tiie 
Nyaya. — ^.Tatpijryu-sundurbhu-inyayu, on the meaiung of M ords. — \ nrdhumann-kiriiiia- 
vulw-priikashn, on different philosophical opinions. — Nyayu-snnksh6pu, a short abridg- 
ment of the Nyayu philosophy. — Oop^t amu-vadr?, on the grounds of dispute. — Puru- 
tutwii-priikashika, on the essence of tlie Nyayu.- — Piidart’lin-chuindrika, on tlie m’eaniiig 
of terms. — Nyayii-pudart’hn-deepika, an abridgment. — N vayd-mookta-vrilee*, a similar 
work. — Mookta-vulee-prukashu, dilto. — Piidartlia-deepika, a similar work. — Siddhantn- 
mmijuree-teeka, a comment on the Siddhau[u-miuij«ree. — Nyayu-sarn, an abridgment.— 
'ratpuryu-deepika, a comment on ditto. — Coona-kiiund-vnlee, on the ^4 goonus. — Ny*ayu- 
sungruhn, by Rhglioo-nat’Jiu. — Nyayu-Uitwaloku, an abridgment. — Tnlwu-vivekn-mdolu, 
ditto. — A comment on ditto. — Niikshutru-vada-vol^, on astronomical terms. — N^avn- 

i 

varltika-teeka, a short comment. — Sriipiec-kurshn-vadu, on the iiiiion of visible objects will) 
the senses. — Nyayh-mookta-vulee-l^ka, by Muha-devn. — Gnanu-\ adii, on the knowledge 
of realities. — Uvnynvn-riihusya, on conducting disputes syllogistically. — Ny»yn-pui?chu- 
pudika-siiteeku, a similar work with a commentarv. — Siddhanlii-iniihsyii. — Piul^mina- 
vyootputtee-vicharu, on the nature of soimds.-^Thc sccond\>art ol di/to.— Nyavu-varUlku- 
tatpiiryti-teeka, by Vachuspulee-inishru. — Loukikii-nyayu-riitnakuiri, by Rughoo-nat’hu. 
— Sungskaru-vicharn, the arrangemeut of sounds. — Shtyupiidarfha, the arrangement of 
things.— PrQshilstu-padu-bhashyn, a comment pn the Proshusta-vadu. — Nyayu-vadhart’hn, 
on the doctrines of the Nyayu. — Kunadu-bhashariitnu, a ’w ork on terms*, by Kunadu. — 
Bhasha-puricliedu, by Visliwu-NaChu-Ponchaiiunn, on the names of things. — Nyayu- 
moolu-pDribhasha, a comment on the Nyayu-inoulu, by Swru-detro. 
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i^irnos XXIV. 

Tuni Jation of the sdolrus of Gout u mil in an ahrid^cd Jon ity as explained In/ Fishmia- 

JMafd/m-SidJhanf. n . 

There HIT sixteen parts [pfuiaiThas] connected with tlie discnsslon d a proposition, 
i/. I. piniiiaiiii, C. priimevv^, ‘d. sjngslin}n, 4. priiyojnnii, drishlaHltr, (x siddliaiitn, 
7. vrvuyhvu, S. tlirkkn, f)» nirnnvn, 10. vadn, 11. jnlpn, PJl. vitiinda, I iietv a-bhasir, 
i4. chiihi, lo. jatce, and lO. ni^uluVsl’Iiann. He who obtains the tine kiiowh Jge of 
these things w ill secure libei^^tion [tlial is, he \\x»!l be able by them to estabiislj tVc ni m- 

f 

ferenee the uiidoubtrd exisience of God.] 

\ ishw a-.:\ ,5l }!i» f;rs^ exjdaius the reason wisy (»outiiinii, m Ins soolrus, |>]aees tlv'prooG 
[jniiniaii ;] o? th’ogs betorc lu* d(;s(‘ribes tiu' t [ ]uUiik nu] lesj (M ling winch pioo' is 
souviii/bv nrmeg, dial i ver\,liimg i? in a slate of nr;certaint> until its evistetjee r; prove h 
but ' <:d aiiC! iN <'\e‘**aiee is (;h.arl\ asctTlaineii. tin- de‘Siit. lo ’nc aiapiaidled with it, js foi ni- 
mI in '.IP tiiino, Stjji ;( is nerrssarv that the proofs oi the eM^ttina* o; an object sliOidd 
admit <4 no r »ntra(iiction, but be clear and pcrfecl. ]n onha to otabisdi lhe>c proof's, 
all dou]»is rsiingslnh (i] s|M,sb| In* cleared uj», and tJjc* neec.-* ih ||Hinn/iina] olTiit* exist- 
cane oi theed'jecl be iiiadu luaiiihst, t\'.pe(:jall\ by pioof'^ bom comparison j diisliluntnj, 
J be ai rcmonf w il] then amoiini to cciiahilx [siddhaatnj. Still, tw o O|ipontmls disc ass 
the matt( r m dispufe Pn-ough ll\e |H/int.s, [nxin iivii] cl argument [lin kkh jh and : no tins 
tiiises (let i^ion [nnnr.', n j. I he dispute j vadnj i> a^aAi ir siuin d [jhlpnj, and conlinued 
by iIh‘ oppoiicng wlio >1,1! urges vain objia'lloiis [viUiiida] against iln olhivd reasons 
[hetwa-bhasn], aiui uses various deceptions [(‘hiilu], alledg'mg, that the cause in hand 
lu Kmgs not l<Ptho thing [ j itcej t‘v> w hicli it is assigned, ^I he whole ends in putting to 
silence [nigi hhii-st'Iiauh] the ^p]>ouenl. 

iMier ijie acquisition oi die knowledge above-mentioned [of the existence of God, by 
inference, through these piidai t’iiu>J, tin* pei;son under its influence constantly meditates 
on spirit, and thus destroys all false ideas, though he still continues subject to the fniits 
of birlh^ and obtains libcrutiou only b} di grees. In the j>rogiess of obtaining libera- 

Z z 
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lion, first, false ideas from which desires arise, and passion also, being destroyed, merit 
and demerit, springing from passion^ are also destroyed, and with theiii the cause of 
birth, as well as the body and all its sorrows ; llitn Idllows liberatif'ii. 

There are four kinds of evidence [pr&manii] : that of the senfjcs, that arising from in- 
iereace, from comparison, and from testimony. 'Flie evidence denominated prutakshn, or 
that derived from the senses, or from the percep.ion of an object known before, ‘does 
not admit of mistake or uncertainty. The evidence tcniied (Jijoomano, [inference] is of 

* r • 

three kinds, viz. Poorvuviit, or the inference of the elfodl from the cause; 2. Shesliuvnt, 
or the inference ol the cause from the effect; and 3. Saimuyoto-drithtung. The first 
kind is thus illustrated : from the sight of a dark cloud, an inference is drawn that there 
will be rain. The second is illustrated by inferring from the swell of a river, that rain has 
descended. The other kind of inference, which has no immediate conned ion with cause 
and effect, ha[)pens wlicn a person sees sofnething, and, having ascertained it to be c6m- 
j>()scd of earth, denominates it a thing (drivyii). The capacity possessed by things of re- 
ceiving a denomination, forms another ground of inference, as doe;* the essential diftei- 
ente subsisting between things, as, such an animal cannot he a sheep, it therefore must 
be a (leer, foi it has large horns. The evidence denorninated oo})5inanu, arises from 
comparison or .similarity. TJie words (testimony) of a faithful penson arp termed shiih- 
dn, of \\hich there are two kinds, one capable of present proof, and the other that whicii 
aM aits completion from the events of a future pilule. 

C. ITo\\ many things \prumt i/ii] ar« there respecting which evidence is sought r 'Ti.e 
answer is, spii rt, body, tiv' .senses, the objerts of the sen-ie.s, liiudlect, inr?nu or mipd, ex- 
citation, error, transmigration* ihe'coiisequeuces of works, sorrow, and liberation. Spirit 
IS that which is (hstinguished by desire, envy, anxiety, jovy sorrow, and knc^wledge. 1 he 
body is that in v\hlch arc found pin suit, thesen.ses, joy, c^nd sorrow.* The separate 
capacity of smt l?, taste, sight, touch, and hearing, belong to the sere es. The senses are 
derived from, and employed upon, the five j>rimary ehmients, viz. earth, water, fire, air, 

arid vacuum, tlie qualities of which are scent, taste, form, touch, and sound. Intellect 

♦ • 

* ‘J'iir romnn nliUoi s ob-serve here, that joy and sorrow do not properly belong to body, for they are not 
found in u dead i>t)dy ; but that GoutUDiti's must have been, that joy and sorrow belong to s)>irit 

as clothed with u body.. 
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is the same as knowledge. The faculty that receives ideas separately, is called nuiaii. 

I • 

The excitation which a person feels when about to speak, or to act, or to form ideas, 
is called pruvrittee. (•Desire, envy, fascination, Sic. which also excite to action, are call- 
ed faults. A perpetual succession of birth and death till the person obtains liberation, is 

t * 

called pretyii'jhavii, or Aansmigration. Tie wlio is properly sensible of the evils of tins 
p^^ rpetiial subjection to birth and death, will seek liberation. Some affirm, that death is 
to be identified with the coipjiletion of those onjoyinents or sufferings which result from 
accountability for the actio^i.s performed iji preceding births; others call the dissolution of 
the union between the animal s(»ul and th^ body, death; and others contend, that death 
is merely the dissolution of tl]eJ)ody. Birth is that .which forms the tie between the animal 
soul and the body. The fiuils of actions ar(\ tliose present acts of i cligioa and irreli- 
gion w hich arise out of desire and error. Some say, that the v^ ry body, the senses, and 
the faculties also, arc the fruits of actions. Sorrow is identified with pain. Pleasure 
arises out of pain ; and hence jileasure itself in fact pain. The liberation of the animal 
soul consists in its entire emfiicipatioii from sorrow, and from birth. 

3. Doubt which arises respecting the real identity of an object, is denominab^d .s 7 /;?g- 
as when a person, seeing a cloud, is uncertain w hether it is composed of dust or 

of smoko. Thi^ may arise from there being in the object before us both common and 
extraordinary properties, or from diflerence in testimony respecting it, or from doubts 
wh'eliier the judgment w c form of the thii^ be correct or not lliis sungsluiyn is re* 
moved, whei>, of two contradictr»ry ideas’, one is preferied. 

4. Tl\at object which d( sire of enjoyment has n\a(}e necessajiy, is denotninated pru- 
dhanu-pruyojunii. That wliicli is secondary, or an assisfing cause in obtaining a good, is 
denominated uprudhanu-pruyojhiu. 

•I 

5. An example or simile which at oiice*proves a fact and satisfies an objector, is callqd 
drhhtantu, 

» 

% ^ 

6. An undoubted decisioy respecting the meaning of the shastra, is called siddhantii, 
as is likewise the decision w here tw o opponents come to an agreement, as well as when a 

Z z 2 
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certain intcrpre tation uiects willi universal consent This latter is the case when none of 
the shastriis give a (l.fl'erenl meaning, but all agree in llic meaning assigned, and also wiicn 
a person is ai)k to bring the evidence of others in favour of his oVn opinion. When 
the establishment ot one truth equally establislics, witliout contradiction, a second, it 
is called ndhilvurmiu-siddhanln. When a person describes a fact in figur^tiv^ language, 
bat when the meaning is admitled l*y all to be incontrovertible, this is termed nbhyoo- 
p hginn ii- s iddl i a n tii . 

7. IJvuyuvff inrl(«dr> prutigna, hetoo, oodabhrimn, od'prinuyu, ainl nigrniniirl. A siinpk 
proposition dcnominaltMl priitigiin; that Mhirli is offcK'*! to esfaldisli a ]>roposition re- 
rt /\es nanu' <d lietoo; the proofs by ulnch this hetoo is niAcIci good, are called ooda- 
hnr iiHj; dial winch sticegllKiis ihcse j roofs is oop’inhyn; the summing \ip of these proofs, 
sliewing the ( slaldisliment of the ])ropositit)n, is termed nigumiiuu* 

• r 

Cali 'j^orical rcasonin<: is lermrd larhhu. and is thus coiiducUal : If there be nocausf 

V *. / ^ 

theio can be no efiecl. ruri.her to illustrate the meaning of tiiirf term, the author lavs 
down four similar umloniable propositions. 

[). hen in an argmiK'nt a jierson o^ercoines his ojqvjutul, and esttihlishe ; his own 
proposition, this Is leimcd mrniuju. 


to. The simple discussion of a subject through a series of propositions is called vada^ 
in this case a inoderatoi is not necessary ; hut M hen the parlies enter into close discussion, 

9 

and examine each othe/’s ur^uiiu nlv, a moderator is recpiisile ; a moderator shoaki pos- 
sess a clear understanding, he should be experienced in argument, capable’ of patient 
and sober attention, ready in reply, fearless of coiicliisions, of solid judgment, accepta- 
ble to all, iinpai tial, and religious. Furtber, seeing that God has placed in our nature 
a disposition to err, and that at times a snd-Jen incajiucity for judgment seizes a per- 
son, therefore in the discussions of learned iiku several inodeialors should al\vays be ap- 
pointed. 

11 . When a disputant takes up the argument of hiy opponent, and attempts a reply in 
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a solid discussion, it is called juipu. lie first objects to tlie proposition as incorrect, and 

* • * * 

then to the proofs as insufficient. lie moreover supplies a new piopositioii, and shews, 
that it accords witb»certain opinions; and muf t he true. lie adds a number of hete- 
ri.>gcacoiis untenable observations, which he ei ieavoin s to defend, till he repeats merely 
wlial he luidAljelore saul, and contradicts himsell. At h ngth, (‘lupiiics why every 
thing he urges is objected to, and asks, whether liis oppuiienl will really enter into the 
argument. This, howevej>is merely a pretext to conceal lus deleal, and Ins incapaciu 
of piakini; fiirtiier reply* * ^Ihe moderator now reproves Iniii, 

12. A person's tlms contiMuing to objc^ct to the argument of another, through a mere 
desire of victory, is termed %'Huuda ladu. 

I']. la lii't7cn-bli(iii'u there are five divisions, m/. siiwhhliielunn, vlrooddhii, sutprntipjk- 

shi), i:siddlice, and vadhii. The assignment ofajilan ibje lliougli lalse reason to establrsh a 

proposnioii,is called het\va-l>hasii. Agreement as w vW as vlisagret inent in locality lietweeu 
» * 
the cause and the Ufect, is ti rmed shvNubliirliarn, of vlnch tins is onv of three instances, 

When a person contends that smoke must exist in a cerlain place, because tlial place 

contains fire, liis proposition' is (»p(ii to olyeclioii, for from a red hot bar of iron smoke 

d oes not ])ro«eed. A\ hen a person conlcnds for an unnatural '|>r(>])(>sitioii, it is called 

virooddliu, as when he 1 saw an object, and ascertained that it was a man, becansi* 

it had four legs. Wlicn two reasons, which ajipear equally strong, but oiw ol which is 

false, an*. Connected w ith a propeisilion, this is terimai sutprutipnkshu. iq>| iies to 

the allenipts to prove thiC there is no God, in which ^Jie mere arguments may appear to 

be eqaallv strong on both snles. When the proof of a proposit.’ion is not iti itself decn ive, 

but needs to be established by pirool, it is called usidffliee, in w hich also there are three 

divisions. When the proofs off ered in favour of a proposition, insiead ot establishing its 

truth, tend to overturn it, lh»iS is called vadhu. 

14. Of cMla there are three kinds, viz. vak-clihla/samanyiT-cliiilu, and oopnchani-chrilu. 
The first exists when a seiitepce is cajiable of a double meaning, or of couveviiig an 
erroiieons idea, as, a peikoii affirms that kine have lioriis, when it may be objecleo that 
a calf has no horns. The second, w hen a person speaks in too general a mauiua , us, 
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wh«!ii lie says such an object cau be accomplished by man ; to which it may be object- 
ed, tliat it cannot be done by a lame man. The third is realized when a person, call- 
ing one thing by the name of another, says, Tl^e market is verytuoisy/^ intending to 
say, that (ije people assembled in the markid are very noisy. 

Ja 5. When a person is unable to support an argument, but, on the contraij , lays him- 
self open to refutation, it is called ////ee. 

1 6 . When an opponent is so completely overcome m argument as to be reproached 
by his jndgi's, it js culled nityriiliti-st'hanfi. 

[licit: the explanation of the sixteen pudartliii!? is cIosa^u, UllU llli/ author, begiimirig 
with suiigshoyii, the third pudart’hij, rejdics to olyections.] 

All opponent denies that doubts can arise eitlier from siimlar or dissimilar properties, 
foi, ii a jieison secs a horst‘ at a dislaiiee, but knows not Mlicther.it bt? a hor.se or an 
ass, still hr pronounces it like a horse, or, vice versa. To tliis Goiit&ma replies, that 
in speaking of doubt, lie nn aul to coniine it to a case iuwvhicli similar jiropertics, im- 
perce])tihility of difference, and want of decision oi tiiind, were united. Tiiis opponent 
now adds, that neither in these circLimstaiices can doubt arise, and asks, wliere this un- 
certainty and want of conception are found, in ^lic object seen ? or in the mind f* It mus<; 
be in the mind ; and if these things exist in the mind, then every thing will be in a stale 
of uncerta'inty. (jluLitiiinii again explains, and says, that where similar properties exist, 
for want of decisive niaik^ of difference, doubt will exist. It is true, the mind is sub- 
ject to the evidence of the senses^ but for want of a more perfect and decisiye disco- 
vevy, it may remain in doubt. 

Anolher now objects, that he admits not the evidence asserted to arise from prh- 
tfikshu, iinoomann, oopnmaiifi, and sluibdu. The senses w^ere created to give the know - 
ledge ol objects : therefore objects must have existed before the senses, and Indepcn- 
dently of ilium, lor there would have been no reason in crcatijig Ibe medium of know- 
ledge, had there not been something upon which this medium should be exercised. You 
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before aflinneil, he adds, that when the senses become exercised on an object, that object 
becomes known (prnt'skshu), but as all objects nectissaril} existed before the s(Mises, the 
senses could not be necessary to their existence. Pruinanii (proof) must be coniinon to 
pas?, present, and future time; but, according to your acknowltalgnietil, there was a time 
when it did nv;t exist. If you say, that objects and the evidence oi iheir existence exist 
a» once, this also is mistake, for we obtain all our knowledge gradually; as, first, the 
names of things arc given ; then this name is sounded; the sound is to be heard ; its mean- 
ing is be understood, and after this the knowledge of the thing is obtained. To all this 
Gontrimii replies, li you inaintaiw that nothing is cajiable of proof, I would ask whence 
you will olitaiu ]>roo( oi }our own proposition, that nothing can be proved? T'heieforc 
you stand condemned by youi own argunieiit. The o]>poiient now observes, that this 
was not his meaning ; but t^iat lie nicaiit to afliiin, that there Mas no such thing as sub- 
stance; that every thing Mas vacuum ; and that therefore objects, ami the evidence of 
their existence, must both be mistake, and Can only be admitted in an accommodated 
sense. Goulhmii slieM s, thaf this proposition is untenable, and illustrates iiis argument 
by the example of a,ilrum, M'hich must have lead an existenee before the sound Mbich 
proceeds from it reaclit s the ear : here the proof is sound, and the object of prooi the 
drum ; but in the instance of the sun disjilaying objects, mc liavc first the prooi, or the 
manifester, the isiin, and next the things inunifested, visil>le objects; another proof arises 
from liK! and smoke, both Mliich exist at the same nioinent. \Mierefore, from hence it 
js manUest, that wiiejover the proof ol things can be united to that which is to be prov- 
ed, smdi lu'oof Will be established. I'lie proof deiived from the senses only is next ob- 
jected to, and the uiidci standing, it is contended, is the only proper Mitness. Goutumn 
admits, that the understanding is the most proper witness ; bub still contends, lhal the 
senses, as ..upplyiug proof of things, must be adniitlcd also as witnessi s. The objector 
now urges, that ,by the acknowledgment, that the understanding is necessai y to confirm the 
testimony of the senses, the nnperlectioii of the evidence of the senses is acknoM'ledged, 
iheii testimony not being self-sufficient, yiould it be niamtaineu, he continues, that the 
senses alone are competent to supply siiflicicnt evidiaiee of things, might I not affirm, that 
there is no ne<d to si aich for evidence, things having their own evidence in themselves? 
Goiitrimu Sins, the evidence which Relates to objects is of two kinds, that which needs 
support, and liiat which is in itself decisive ; a lamp depends upon the sight of others for 
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irlaiiifestation, but tlic eyes arc possesset* of an iiihercnl energy, so that other assistance 

• • 

is imnecessary* 

Respecting the evidence of the senses, it is iardu r objected, that as the senses depend 
upon iinion to spirit for the power they possess, llieir licing ralh;d evidence is iur(. to be 
admitted. Gotitamo admits, that the union of spirit is necessary, but that this does not 
affect tlic argument *since spnal is necessary to (‘very action, as well as space and time ; 
but spirit merely assists in forming general ideas ; thv senseA iMdividnat(', <j,bj('( Is., • A 
man in a state of profound sleep is awaked by lln^ sofind of Ihundt'F ; in tliis instance 
the car alone is the means of evidence, for t!i(‘ .senst s and •pirit laid v iniercoLii se at liie 
time ; so also when a person in dee]) thoiiglit is siid f nlj. smjni'xed b\ the tv>nc!) of fire, 
the first impression is oif the sense of t('v.iing, and aih rwardis •p:rii is awakened to a sense 
of danger. ft is still objected, that tliese illiislraiinns are I'als fm \(*rv often, when a 
person’s thoughts are intensely fixed on an ohj(‘< t, tin. s n » assist him in disco- 
vering a fraud whiclj ninv be [naetised upon liini : to fins •Ijoadini^i r<‘p!i(\s, tl.at tliis is 
a mere aecidentarfanlt, arising from inti nse ;.b.sti action or oe(‘npa\i.)n of ntmd. Again, 
tbe objector ])h'ads, that what Ciout mri calls iht' evidence of liic senses is meiely infer- 
ene.e, for that every ohjecl is seen only imjveifectly, and llierefore a great part oi what is 
know n about it iiiiist b(‘ Iroin inieieiice. (J<*ntninn says, th(' eonsutuent parts of any 
thing, thougli not seen distiiietlv, foiiii a uiiil(‘d whoh*, for (werv i)art is essential to the 
\\hole. 

The author next (liscnsscs tin* proofs of things arising from inferenee. An opponent 
thus objects to iiiferenet from effects : a person seeing th(‘ swell of a river, inters*, that 
tia re lias been ruin ; t)iil it may have happi-ned tli;it this swell lias been caused by the 
breaking down of an embankment, (ionthiiiu replies, that the increase oY a river through 
an obstruction being removed is but small ; but that the sWell of a river from the ruins is 
prodigious. 

riu' objector next calls upon Goutumu to establish tlie proposition, that the proofs of 
iipply to timt! as past, preseut ami to come, and luamtains, that present time is a 
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non-entity : we can never say, Time is ; while we are uttejing the words, it is gone. Gou- 
tiimu contends, that ii' present lime be not admitted, neither the past nor the hiinre e:m 
be maintained, tor tiiey belong to each other; and the very idea of any tiling being pre- 
sent or visible necessarily belongs to present lime. 

t 

* . 

Respecting the proof from comparison, the objector enquires whelhoi this eompari- 
Sim be partial or ^^hether i\ extend to the whole form of the thing l>\ \;hu ); llic com- 
parison is made t ll it sl?ould b^ said, that comparison embraces lh(‘ ul.ole of the ob- 
ject, then yoti will be compelletl to compare a cow with a cow, things of the same 
form and species one with aifothcr. If it be said, that the roinpariseii inn/it nearly meet 
in all parts, then yon ihpst compare a cow with a bulTalo, which will be no legitimate 
comparison. if il be said, the comparison may resemble in some small measure the 
object alluded to, it will be tbe ( ompanson of a grain of mustard-st ed with Soomeroo. 
To all this Ciont imfi tlius replies, the comparison for which 1 contend is Ural winch is 
ever iieViet I, as that b( iweiii li.e moon and the human face. T he objector, talking up 
the argnnienl of tlicA oisheshiku school, nou' contends, that what Goulumu calls proof 
from comparison is tbe same ihmg as proof from inference. GoutCnnh, on the utln r 
Laud, iiiaiiilaiiis, ibal there is a leal distinction between inference and tv‘)in])ai isoii ; tlint 
when proot is* to be derived /loni mteierice, il is necessary that tln ie should be entire 
union belvveeii tbe cause and tbe efiect ; but ibis is not necessary to establish a proof 
from coiiipaiisoii. Still, liowe\er, he alknow ledges that there is some agref'iiicnt be- 
tween eoinparisoii anVl inference. 

T'livS objector denies, that sound can he considered as forndiig a distinct medium of 
proof, and pleads, tliat it is the same as in'eicnce ; tlial sound is the cause, and that the 
meaning is in.ieparably united to it, and inferred from il, Goiithniu denies the exist- 
enct^ of ihis inseparable union beiween sound and its nn aning, for a barley-corn is call- 
ed V>v ns jnvu, but by the ndeclichns bhnkoo; the proof fiuin sound therefore cannot 
belong to inference. When a person is eommaiidcd to bring any thing to another, he 
does not understand the words* bv inference, but attends to their literal meaning; and it 
is in lliis foim that the eXideiice of sound is admitted in all llie commerce of life, and 
vespecting invisible objects : in .the laiicr case, the shastrii is that which gives efficacy 

•A a a 
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f(/soun(L Tlu' objector here says, Your shastra is false, for the benefits it promises arc 
not reaUzed ; and the methods it takes to oblige men to the practice of ceremonies prove 
that it is false* Gontniiiu reminds llic objector, th at the shastin»holds forth invisible 
blessitigs, and therifure if these are not visible, tiie ihastru is not to be blamed; bulth^U’ 
ar(‘;ds{» visible benefits attending obedience to the sbastn : the pious cveay wheic 

honoured ; he is never despised; and tlu* n ason \\h\ benefits resulting from rebgiou are 
liot more visible is because nu n aiv not more lu rlect. 

Tlie objector nexJ ejiQi.iics nil}' llic proofs of things should be eontmed to lour, the 

senses, infeieiiet', comjianson, :r.id sounds since, beside •these, there arc three other 

« 

modes of jnoof, vi/. tiadltion, the necessii} of things, and non-enlity. Goul'imn, in le- 
ply, contciuis, tlial the twt. first of llu se belong to sound, and that non-entily belongs to 
infeiem e. We arc not to sujipose, adds Goutumri, that tlie shasti i is imcrciUed, for all 
the wolds of ^^hi( li it is composed are of human composition, to bo at all understood 
they ar^' depiaidenl upon tlic faculty ol bearing ; and they arcipubj(*rt to decay : the source 
O i sound is the pox^'cr of uUeraiicc placed m the tin oat ; but if tbe vedn were uncreated, 
ilu're would In* no ui ed of the organs* of speech. [Here Goulunih, to a considerable 
leii<rlh, purs .<\s, the argument relative to sound, and pronounces it to be of human iu-> 
icntion, and not a> Jiis o|)pon('nl sup])ose.s imcicaled]. 

Tlie objector still urges, that there has been ajcontiiiual re})etiUon of alydiabetie somidr* 
uitbout any bcgmiiing, for men repeat tlie letters as those wlii(‘h‘liave ever had an ex - 
jsn ncc. iinu says, if souih^s were uncreated, we should not depend on the con- 

stant i(*ite;;*lio!i td’ llu sv, sounds. liesuics, whatever is imcn aled has only one; forim 
but sounds possess an eudles’s xariety; they are the symbols of things ; the 'power of 
sound lies iu expressing kind, (pialities, actions, and whatever is desired.^ 

Some persons maintain, lliat the senses are (he same as spirit, according lo the ex- 
pressions, ‘ i am blind I am d(‘ak" Hut, says Ciouli.nin, llus would be giving lo each 

individual five spirits, according lo the number of llic s< n-es ; om* would be the seer, ano- 

^ « 

ther the heaver, &.c. 'Inhere must be tlu refore one spnit, avd lliat separate from the 
senses. The obiector heie asks. If there be one sp‘uit,whv arc not all the mnvcis of the 
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senses put in motion at once by this spin! ? GoutiiniS says, Each sense has its separate 
oflice, but spirit is Svived by them aii : when one sense* (the siglit) is destroy-erl, how 
does the pt rson leniembcr objects foinieily seen, if the sense itself be spiiif, and dial 
e> i. t no longer ? 

Other unbelievers contend, tliat body is the same as spirit, for tlial men sav, I am 
white I am coi pulent,’' ifvc. (joutiaini says, If the body be spirit, tiuii when 30U 
burn 01 bmy the body, you become guilty o1 the crime of inuider ; hut upofv our priu-* 
cipies,’ ll^al spirit is iiulestruclibh;, he w ho bums a dead body is not a mnrih.rer, lor the 
man whose body is consumed still lives : llie desliuclion of the body is not the destruc- 
tion of spirit, blit of lli*; dwelling-place of spirit. i he ohjeclor now' tunis 011 (Joutu-^ 
nin, and says. According to this leasoning, the o ini death has ,iio im aiimg, ior it is not: 
the bodywhicli dies, because the body i.s iiiauimalo matter; and it is not tiie sjiirit, for 
spirit is iiuiesti uctible. Ciouluinn admits, lliat the vvoiti death in this cast' is used in a 
(pialdiecLseiise, and that it is called the (h ath of spirit merely as it is the dissoluliun of 
the tenacious uuioii'beiwei u the soul and the animal spijit. 

Olliers contend, that the . oj'rea-;t*n, or niiml, is the same with spirit, agreeably 

to the cxpressioji, / do not reuu juIk 1 , ’ w\c. Oonl uuu say s, J lies is lucoi ret t, for 
these words llninsebcs pi c.c a nil disdiic- from he fat u!ly of reason ; I lie person 
means to sav, 1 am endi a ouriiii; lo re^nembci, that >\luch in iny mind 1 liatl lost.’’ 
Iwirthi r, if iiiiiitl were tlie same as spirit, it would liap}»en, that when the mind wandt r- 
ed, tlie body would be without a soul. 

G(3iithniu next maintains, that sj>iiit is uucrcaUHi, becalise it is distinct from body. JUii 
I > this it is (d)jeeted, that when tlu' body dies notluMg is left ; nothing to prove that any 
f^artof the man remains. ( Joi^tumu says, the\spint passt s into another state, and must 
tbeiefore be a scparatci being ; and this nftiy be iiileired from a child’s being subjecl to 
and other sensations wliich it could never have licfpiired but irom the impiessious 
rev:eived in preceding forms of existence. To tliis the o]>])ouent repbes, tliai these sen- 
sations alVord no {Aooi of /he existence of 11 spirit distinct from the body, and passing 
into a succession of bodies, but that tliey arise from the mere constitution of nature : it 

a a 2 
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wouicl bt* ns correct to say, that the exj>aiision and couLiaction of the flower of the lo- 
tus proves that it has a soul, *and that it learnt tficse niai ks of joy and fear (contracti- 
on and expansion) in some former birth. Goutnmii mainUiins reply, tliat these ac- 
lions of tlu' loins are subject to the seas(»ns, but not the actions of a child. 

f 

The oj)inion of another class of disjmtants is now brought forward, that in the cousin 
Intioii of luilure there is no such thing as the trunk and the'hia»»< hes, but that ever) thing 
is to be resolved into con.slitnent parts. OouUnnu conliites tliLs b) three observations, 
that when the branches are seviued from the tnmk, ihj' tree does not tYut ; that if a mul- 
titude? of c(»nstituent paits be destKoed, they do not retain then* specific (pialilies, but 

:dl assuine one qualiU diflercnt from these parts; and lastly, thyl the idea of death up- 

* 

on this system could noi be niamtai.icd, for that the cunstilnenl parts remain after the 
cousuinniulion ol death. , 

f aontuinu next enquires into the number of elements of ^vhieh the body is compound 

« 4 

ed, addmg, that the principal element is matter, since the predominant qualities of mat- 
ter are alsi^ pvi domiuant m tlie body, vi/. suu?ll and hardness. Some alledge, that Ix*- 
dies aic enlnel) eoinposcil ot eailh, water and light, iof that smell, coldness, and heat 
are tonud in ail bodit s. Olliers add. that ah must be added, for tiial v e see in bodies 
tlie power oi respiialion, ^c. And otln rs plead for a fifth properly m bodies, space, 
adding that this projierty is plainly discoverable. The particulars oi these different 
opinions an l-a he ioinid in the comment (Bhasliyuj. The ronnrjcntalor next menhons 
an idea (nainlained by the sougulus, that there ate only four primary elements, and that 
space ha.> no •jxisteiu e,,fui lliat all space is iilled with air. Goiitiunii aflinns, lhat bo- 
dii'b are in ilieir origin mere earth, and that the other elements are afterwards joined to 
bodies for the ]»urposes ol existence, 

(ioiitnmu next enters on an examination into the power of the senses, and contends 
that the seat of vision is the pupil V)f the eye, and not the iris. An opponent objects 
to this, that the pupil is too small a body to embrace Jarge objects, and that therefore 
the w hole e ye innsl be engaged in the work of visieii. GoiUiimu replies, that the seat 
of vision must be confined to that part of the eye which is made up of light (tezii) ; and 
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that as the blaze of a lamp is capable of the greatest compression as well as expansion, 
so the lezn of the eve is possessed ol the same quality. When the power of vision 
falls upon a tiaiisparint body, it sees ihrougli it, but when it falls upon an opaque bo- 
dy, it vests on the surlacc. 1 he objector enquires into the proof, that the light [lezn] 
of t]i(‘ eve is ct>iifincd to the pupil ol this member ; and Goutnmn, in rej)ly, quotes the 
case of auimais possessed of nighl-usion, urging, tliat in them the pupil of the eve is seen 
to be lull of tezii. Idie objector now urges, that man has only one sensi^ and not five, 
and .that this one is the skm, for l[iat skin eennprizes all the five senses. GouUimri sii\ s, 
if this were the ease, then all thehmpressions of the senses would be one and the same, 
and \^e niusl call seeing, heaihig, by one na\ne, contact ; but we know, from the 
voice of all antiquity aih\ of all the shaslnis, that theie inv five senses ; and tliat the un- 
derstanding, in its operations, uses all the five senses for tlie. different purposes of life. 
If we confound the use and certainty of tiie senses, the power of ascertaining truth will 
be lost, and men can never obtain final liberation. 

, » 

Gonthmu next teiK'hes, that earth possesses four of the five properties of the senses, 

scent, taste, form and contact; that water possesses taste, form, and contact; that light 
posse sses only lorm and contact ; that air possesses only the power of sound and contact ; 
and that to spa’ce belongs only' the property of sound. lie maintains, that the five 
senses are tlerived from the five primary elements; tliat each sense embraces the proper- 
ty of the ch nient which it is derived: loi instance, the ear^ is derived from vacuum, 

and hence p(»ssesses the power of sound ; the nose is tlerived from earth, and in conse- 
f|uence possesses the power of smell, and so of the rc«st. But if different properties 
belo^iged to one sense, that sense w ould possess the power of different sinuses, w Inch is 
not the ^a^se, The objector here observes, that not duly scent is found in earth, but a 
liquid property likewise. Goutniiin admits, that the creator, whether God or nature, 
has, in ail the parts of his wprk, united diflV.rcut elements, though every element pre- 
serves its own properties. 

The saukyhs affirm, that the principle of know ledge is one and eternal, and illustrate 
this idea* by the sentence, VUiat Ijbriiicrly saw, that I now touch.’’ Goutnmn confutei 
this proposition thus ; If you maintain dial the principle of knowledge ia eternal; you must 


* Tho power or* hearing is implied. 
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a'dmit that it is also uucliangeablc ; but a man often says/* that which I once knew, 1 have 
now forgotten/’ Here the greatest change has taken place betwixt the person knowing 
and the thing known. You, addressing the sankyus, also maintain^ that tlie understand- 
ing takes the form of its own concej)tions in whulevei becomes the object of knowledge ; 
but if so, then know ledge can never Ik* one and eternal, for the ulidcrstapdivig must change 
with every object with which it becumes ulciititieii. And if the understanding be ever 
the same, tlien its operations must partake of the same pro{>erty, and the expression, I 
know^ not,” can lind no place among men. IVom hence will appear the falsehood of the 
doctnne the sankjiu jdiiiosophers that the understanding, when emancipated froisi die 

mduciice of visible objects, is spirit or.God. ^ ^ 

< 

* 

Gotilfimri next empiiref, into the nature of the niidersianding : is b, agreeably to Uie 
Bouddiiiis, to be idiuitilied witli the senses, or, according to a sect ol more daring unbe- 
bevel s, with visible objeets ihomselves ? *J'o lliesii persons lie says, l>olh yotn sysiems 
must be w rong, for, after any one of the senses has been destroyed, and the objecl, to6 up- 
on which dial sense was employed, the man still retains the power rememben.*;^ bodu 
If the understaudiug were the. saim* as tlie ‘"oust s, liic uiiderslandmg and ibe S\ irsc' \v<ml(l 
always be united, but we often Slid one of the senses eniployed on an objecl, win n iLe 
imderslanding is busy ei.sew ben*. And I'uitliei, cviiy person is susccplibje ol desiie and 
abhorrence, but these feelings must be appended to knowledgt', lor diey cannot bi* purls 
of visible objeets, nor of the senses. From henre then it is evadcnl, that the un ierstand- 
ing is sonietliiiig separate from the senses and from visilile objeclfti. The* chu; wakiis^ 
who identify the body with spirit,* plead, that as desire and abhorrence have tlieir scat hi 
the body, if knAwleilge br in union with them, its seal also must he the body : uttd add, 
it is plain, that desire must belong' to the body, as w e see the body, under tlu^ influence 
of dt sire, full iifarlivily. Goutmiin maintains, that these ibree, desire, abhorrence and 
knowdedgi*, must belong to the living principle ; and if a living primdple be admitted, in- 
ert matter must also be acknowledged, for the Inilly in a state of death is inert, and we are 
sure iL is not then the subject oi desire, Sir. Tlie exertions made by the body under the 
influence of desire are to be attributed to the auimating and indwelling spirit Nor can 
desire, abhorrence and kf owledge, be said to dwell iiulhe reasoning faculty, (mrmu), for 
yedinii can do nothing without the animating principle^ and it is liable to forgetfulness and 
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changeability, if therefore these three arc neither in the scn<^es, in the body, nor in the think- 
ing facullv, where are wc- to seek lor iheiuL 1 hov do (‘xist, and they must therefore be 
sought for in sornethi%ig not yet mentioned^ and that must be a living principle, and what 
we CiiU spirit. Ueinein- lauce also mnst be i;onsulered as a ejiiality of spirit, for it par- 
takes of tile naKiiiT of knowleilge, as is seen when it brings to l eiiuonbraiice that which 
was l^efore kiio\Mi. y\n objector here asks, how remembrance can be a ]nirt of knowledge, 
ser!ng1;noM ledge is said tol/e sidjec t to decay ; tor how can knowlrclge g've rise to tliat 
if lias Inst, (iouthiiii'i saws^in answer, that knowledge product s impies'^ions, and 
tlnit v\ lieu liiest impressions iiieetMilh sonic assistant, remembrance is produced. These 
ass!s:anls a iixecUiniiid, established Irntlis, lliai’ vhiehhas been comniit(ed to meino^ 
rv, tliC n ^uire of cause uh^l eflect, siinilarlty offoiin, union arising fiom depcudunce, joy 
and sciioM, religion and ii religion, &c. 

Goniiint'’ next desc' ibes the succession of ideas, vi/. tliat one idea remain', in the mind 
only till tlie lu'xt is fornu d. ’ To this an objector says, if ideas be lost in such a'*rapid 
mannev, how sh jiild iinprt ssions be wrought by tliat which is so transient. Gout miii 
says, that the imderstanding is unileil to the animating principle as the lightning to the 
clouds, and not to inert matter; and tliat iL-erefore ideas being united to a living princi- 
ple must be fixed, Aiiollier oppoin nl rnaiutains, that as eacli jx rson ])ossesses five 
senses, wiiieh are the nndia of knowledge, wheiitvei all tlie senses are employed at oiiee, 
a rational agent must be recpiired lor each. 1 he sagx' now answ ers, that this id( a is 
untenable: fui the fact is that several ideas never enter the undersUmding at once, but 
by succession, itotw illistaiiding the senses may all apjiear to be oegupird at die same mo- 
ment; for the nmkrstaiiding is one. To this the objeotor says, it is very evidenl, that 
a person eating a hard substance has all the senses exercised at once, and has separate 
ideas connected with the seiises,at the same mbnicnt, as, ideas connected with contact, 
taste, siuell, sound and form. Tiie sageMneels this by sayings that however plausible 
this may appear, \ el tlie plausibility arises from the lajnday of thought, and that there- 
fore, tiiongli evt'iy idea arises and^dies in succ<xssion, yet il appears as though many ideas 
were ioniied at ouc t:. This As illusliaietl by the rapid motion of a shaft^ vshich, in a state 
of t.Mitnie velocity, ajipeurs to llie .obsei ver as a regnlav circle^ 
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The sage next combats the ideas of the sect of ^Uie arljntns, tliat the body springs from 
nature, and has no creator; that mind is a natural faculty of the body ; and that the sor- 
rows and joys of the body are to be ascribed to this faculty of b()dy, viz. mind or rea- 
son. Gout im:i asks, what nature is, whether it b(^ something identifu'd with things them- 
selves, or whellu r it be separate from them ? ll it be said, that it is to be identified with 
things themselves, llicn you make ilie cause and ilie ellecl llie same ; or if you mean that 
nature is something sepaiatc from things, then what have you obtained by your objecti- 
on, for this which voii t:al] nature mi!'>t be competent^to the wor.k of crealion, 8Cc. and 
this is what we < a]i Gud.^ 

• • • 

« 

« 

Gouteinii now explains that which is called dosbii, or evil, and mentions three evils 
as comprehending all the rest, viz. excessive atlachmen! [ragaj vvliich gives rise to evil 
desire, to unwillingness to ullo\> the merk of another, to desire of unotlici's wealth, to 
thirst after wealth, to uiiwilliiigness to expend wealth, to unjust desire afteiViindllicr’s 
wealth, to deceit^ and to hypoensy, or religious pride. "J h(‘ in x^ error onnilijy from 
which arise anger, envy, injivnousmtss, implacahleness, and revenge. The ihiid is in* 
faiuation (molih), which includes error, doubt, incorrecl n^asoniiiLS false pride, mistake,, 
fear, and sorrow'^ (as for the loss of some beloved obp'el^. Soni(‘ pers\>ns lieiieve, says 

Goutomu, that the knowledge of God will at onee destroy all these errors ; but this is 

* 

incorrect : by this knowledge the three parenlLeviis will b(^ destroyed, and then, as a con- 
sequence, their attendant errors cannot remain; so that, as tlie\.ommentator says, Di- 
vine knowledge is die. destroyei*, either immediately or mediately, of all error. 

After lliLs, G oil tninn proves the existenee of spirit in man from the docti iiio of trans- 
migration, obstrvmg, that it there be die le-appeurance of the man, he*must have had a 

previous t xivStencr* ; and that indeed nn ii are born to dTe, and die to be born. 

« 

The sliobnyri-vad^s aflinn, that from iion-enlity all things arose; for thal every thing 
sprung to birth from a state in which it did not jneviously exist : that entit^^ absolutely 
implies uon-ciitily, and that there must be some power in nou-cnlity from which entity 
can spring ; the* sprout docs not arise from a sprout, but in the absence or nou-exisU 
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encc of a .sprotil . Goutiiiiiri dt iiios dial v:u iniin is tho cause of existence ; and aliinii.s 
that the cause is to bo sought iii coucurriug circuiustauces, for seed wlieu so\mi cannot 
spring to life without jam ; or if a latent principle of hfe, or an (inbryo state of existence, 
be pleaded for, this will subvert the universally acknow iedL*v<j it rins of father, maker, ike. 
The shoonyiVvadee, admits the necessity of using the terins inalo i, but maintains (ha? 
they are mere words of course, and arc often used, when the things .spoken of are in a 
state of non-exislencc, as wlren men say, ‘ a son will be born,’ or ‘sncli a pt rson had a 
son.\ (ioutoinn now asks^ Do yem mean by this assertioj), that the living prineij)le in 
the seed, or that the seed itsell, i.^* absent ^ on cannot mean the fornn r, for that which 
IS destroyed can never becomr‘*the can^e of existe'nco : if, w here the priiicij)le of life is 
wanting, existence inayM^i^ produced, why is not a liarvcsl possdih; fioin setd ground 
into Horn !' And if you mean hy non-existcnce tin.* absence' of llTi' seed, 1 would answer, 
that nou-exi.stence can fuodnee no \:niety; but tin* w oi ks f»f natiin‘ arc distingiiislu'd by 
an endless variety and therefore your proposition is confutt'd. Ihom hence it is plain, 
seeing existence canyot arise 'tVom non-existence as a cause, that the first causi^ must be 
souglit somewhere els*e. 

* 

Goulumu now engagi’s the vedantees, some of w hom maintain that Ih iiinhii is the only 
< :mse ol all thing’s; oliiers that tho imi\erse is a form of Ihinnhu (pnrinaniii) and others 
tlial the universe is a deception (vivurln)l' proceeding from Ihiimhu ; thus excluding 
everv assisting and efliicient causi*, Ihumhu*t;xcepted. (ioulunui, in opposition to these 
ideas, says, that an assisting cause must b(‘ acknowledged; for, uidess there weie such 
an assisting cause, w e should not see so many changes and iluctiiations in the all airs ol 
the uMiw'ise. The vedaiitee savs, this must he attributed to the •will ol G(hI. (ionliimii 
replies, yoii then admit a something in addition to God* i. e. Ids w ill ; and this involves 
a contradiction your own opinion, and establishes two caust's. It you could admit, for 
tlu^ sake of argument, these two causes, then 1 would urge, that these changes arise only 

from religion and irreligion ; and to aflirin that the degrees ol religion and irreiigion in 

% 

* I’liis wohl convoys the idea of cliansje, such as that in which xcirctablcs become manure, which aftei- 
wards undergoes a change and heconicv* vegetables, aiyl which are again converted into animal substance, 
«‘ve. • • • 

t The shadow of God, or a manifestation of him winch the Hindoos comnarc to the deceptive appear- 
aiice of water in an empty vessel. •• 

C b h 
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'!h<; world iHt; :ipi><nnUil by tlu* will of ( iod, would be* lo altucli uu uiichaii};!!);^ destiny 
lo the se limits, \\iiie l) e aiiiiot be? adiiuUed ; il^inusl llie?re‘ib{e be; concliuled^ that llu.-: 
iiiilts e)i human actions are the causes oi the* chauiie s ami lluct^ialions that take place 
Ui the uoilel. 

A sjijkI person rises up in the dispute, aiiei sa\s, 1 rm‘» lln‘> must be adniilled; tl](; 
liuils ()1 ae lions must be tlu* e ause*, but why then se ek hiy a thsi e-ause, whie h }in\ call 
(b>d r (iouluimi replie.s tee this, ^‘ou liave no knowhalj^e oheii\ine subjeu ts, nore;yen ot 
the names ot ibiniis ; evas it ever known, that that whii'di is inanimate could create* r e 

must adinii a livnii; cause ol' all Illinois, for actions always imply av aiiont , and i his aiynit 

« 

miisl be* a livimy beinu;. 

An opponent, adelressing (ioulumu, says, when vote use these t*\pressi<»ps, f/iis i;- not 
that, or, this is no! here, you divide" the \im\C'r.se. into existence and non-cMsIe nce** ; but 
in this you e rr, for non-(*\iste‘n<‘(' is the same with t xiste iu^c, olhe rwise, llicrt' must be an 
inlinite scrie s of tion-existem‘es. (ioutinuh urij,e*s in reply, thal*if no^-e\i^tenele wait 

the same as eAisteuce, we should be abU' to jierce iu* in it the* same epialitu's of e oiitae i, 
smell, iSi c. asyn material tliinj^s, Imt tiiis is not the. e ast*. Ion tlu r, non-existence is on* 

and tin same*, but tlio.se thiincs in which arc coniprizcel what w< e ail e.xistt'iuc aie inti- 

« 

nitcly various; iherhne, that wdiich admits of only one delmiliem, and that whieli js so 
sMiimtely vaiie e), c an never lx: eh^nonunale'el vne* and the* same, 

AiH){bcr oppone nt is now bronj^ht forward, who mainlams, that tlu re r- luf [eown be*- 
yoad aniinahlilc ; and ^tluit ibis animal soul, lliroui;li tlu* stu ii;;lii e>i w(>iks ot ^meiit nr 
<!< iiu rit, colliers all tlie bafepiuess or inflicts all the inise iies of men. (bmirmiu (h nies 
till'', and declares, that iroin the evidence ol the senses, and from iinivcr.'^al testimony, we* 
perce?ivc tiiat the animal soul is subject lb mistake, lo inca|)acity, and to weakness; that 
actions are evanescent, ami that the fruits e>f works are also de.stitule e)f life; therefore*, 
to lUeet tlie ciiciimslauces ol this (‘.use*, a L5i;ing is wanted, ]>()ssi‘sstd ejl ce>nstant wisdom, 
will, iN.c. se parated from tin" animal soul, to whom the piayeris of the whole earth may be 
addu ssed ; and Lliis being is ipirit -Ood Uie tieiilor/llie livelier of men by means ol 
die vedu. wliosc cxineiiee \ve ascertain from his works. 
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Anollior >evt niaiiiUjins, tliat the < nrlli in all its forms spranir into o\ist< nro ’vitliou^ 
a cause and f>r itself, like llie In^autiinl tealliers in the tail of tin pcatan k. ^ /ouinuir! 
savs, I>nt when yon tiie word \vith<)u1 a caiisi; rnninnlta h voii admit that tin re a 
word to express a cause [niiniltii], and therefore the thiiiu. i^ririniist exist. 

Uontunni asKS iiiose wiio pronounce every lliiiij^ inronslanl, as Im iie^ snh]c( t to birih 
and death, wln tlier they believe that spac(- existed before cH alion. It tin o >paec, 
then, beside <li\ isions of tiiiie, tliere may be wiiat may lie called iindiv.dt d time. "i'o 
another, who atlirms that every thing is midi eavablt*, and who founds Ins opinion on 
th(" a(‘knowledged pr\nciplcs of, fjioutumii, that atoms and space are ( leinal, (jointamn 
iej)lies, that ihcia^ js no aligning against the senses : we dail} see prodnetion and destine- 
lion in eyer\ tdrm. Should yon plead that every thing must jie eternal, be^ ansr it i' 
dt rived from uneieated atoms, yon would be <piiU^ as (orreet m sayiiig, tiiat a Inofrn 
vessei'must lx* eternal, because the original lonncr ol all things was Coxi ; and by Unv. 
opnnoii y',m imitate tliose who are hostile to the bidng of a tiod, for yon overturn th/. 
\\h‘)h‘ ordtn* ot ( laaitioi,! and ({(.striK'tion which he has <’slablished. J Ip' opponent a ks 
what these terms creation and destruction mean — is t realion moia'. tlun; an appearance, 
tiesiruclion more than a disa])p(rarani:e ?' I’liis <piesliun is answered in the Sindidu 
,Vi niiyalokii. 

Sbme actions give rise to immediate coipscquences, as reading jiroduces iinnuab ue 
kno\yledg(‘ ^ Init tlie enJti\aloi: receives the Irnit ol his lalxnns at a hiture period; and 

in tin same, manner, the fruits of religious or wieki d acli^uis are to be reaped ?n a In- 

♦ 

ture slate. Against this sentiment a ]>er.son rises up aiul maintains, that -is actions do 
not leseiiib'e .seed, Init vanisli as soon as eommilteil, it jis ii^>t possible that they should 
produce luture iiiisery. (iontmmi says, from actions arise merit and dement, and though 
the actions may not be. permanenl, the in\isible fiuits are so. Tiie extinction of evil 
is called mhkshn, or liberation ; birth is ;pi i vil, for with birth all evils are iiiseparahly 
connected. In the same manner both the sliustrii and.,mankiiid use this form of spijoclir 
gootil actioiii? and ev// actions ; lor tlioiigli actions in themselvixs are neitlicr good nor evil, 
yet merit and demerit arise ^oul oV them, aiid’heiiee lliey are thus (iesignated. 

Here a person muiiitaiiis, that liberation, in eonsccpieuce of daily imavoidahle dntie.'^ 

B b b 2 
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Vliich prevenl the practire of religious aiisteiitios, is iinatlainable ; lliese arc llic dalics 

• • 

clue lo Icarhcr, to a parent, and to the gods : and these oecupving tlie wliole of (‘ves v 
day, loavt‘ no room lor ahstraclioii ; to leave these duties iinperlViHed, even in order to 
enter on du‘ life ol an asei tic, would be to violate and not to obey liie shastrn. % oc- 
rn]>ation in tlnse dulus distraction of mind arises, and iVoni this anxiety oli’inind flows vari- 

4 ‘ 

ous actions; Irom these a sueeis^ion ol bn tins, and from these births the same round of 
])assion, actions, and births, in an endless suecessioin TI(>\v then should a person attain 
liberation r Goutumn n jilies, that (M>d,m tlie commands lie^ gives, always consults^ time, 
place, capacity, and nu apaeily ; and duty at one lime tvoidd not be dulv at another: the 

diiUes of a vonlh (oi the student) anvnot lolie pia( tised*afler that period is passed o\er. 

» 

t 

Goiitnmij next (iiquires into tlie method of acijuirmg that kiiowleilge ol realities l>y 
which liheration may he obtained. Hie pride of sej)arale evi'^ti nee, or selji^lmess, inn- 
ing entered the bodv, produces passioil, anger, and those evils which gise ri,se*to al! 

the errors of life : winm a person sees a bunale, though the body be nunle uj) of raw 

* ... , . # . 
fiesli and bones, yet, being full of pride ami selfislmess, be is overcome with attaclimeut 

lo this body, as though it were capable of aflording the liighest haj)piiH ss, and says, 
** Ah ! All ! thy eyes roll about like the tail of the klinujimi {h\ lijrs reseinhie tlu* fruit of 
the vindiu ; | tli^ breasts are like the buds of the hvtos ; ih) face resemldes the full moon , 
the happiness of time is all concentred in tliee.” Another tlms infatuated, says, “ I'h v 
form is shmiug as the melted gold in the eriicil>le ; thou lesemblesl the j)leasme-h6ns( 
of cupid ; at tlie sight of thv breasts ibrough efivy llu‘ elephant-driver pierces the koom* 
blnV[; of tlie e)ej>h:uit ; the moon sinks into its wane lliroiigh desire to imitate the shadow 
ol lliy face. # A touch from thee would surely give life to a dead image; and at tliy ap- 
proach a living admirer \\(Add be chaiigeil bv joy into a lifeless stone. ObViinmg tliee, 
1 can face all the horrors <4 vvai ; and w ei e 1 pierced by showers of arrow s, one glance 
of thee would heal all iny wmmds/' 

Hie person possessed of a ininrl averied Horn me worm, seeing sncii a lemale, says, 

Is this the form with w hich men are bew itched ? This is a basket covereef with skin ; 

• • 

* T\i( \vi\jjiaU. 1 Momordica monadel))lia. t TI,k' frontal globes of tUe clcpbanT wlect^ 11 

in the inttinj*: treason* 
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It <‘oiiluius flesli, blood, and fiuccs. stupid creature who is captivated bv this — 

# 

there ie(‘duio on carrion, a greater cannibal than ho i I'hese persons call a thing made 
u]) of saliva and bones, and covered with skin, a face, and drink its charms, as a drunk, 
aid drjnks the inebriating lirpior from liis cup. They jmrsue, as most excellent, the \va\ 
whieh has be#n vronounced beyond measure pernicious by all the w ise. I cannot coie 

ceive how this (a I’emalc) can be that bewitching object to tliest; blind inraluated crea- 

% 

1iu'(‘s; bill 1 suppose V^idliXta (Providence) has made nothing ofronsive to them. ^Vhy 

» 

sh«\uld I be pleased or displeased with this body, composed of lle.sh, bones, and ficces? 
It is my duty to seek liim who^is the ].^ord of this body, and to disregard i very tiling 

which gives rise either to phAesure or to pain. • 

« 

'I'lic tli(rninl)ntn sect inaiiituiiis, in oj)|)usilioii (o (ioiitiimiiis (>i)inion that tlie animal 
soul is ('x-jorilinglv ratified and eonlimd to one place, dial it is of etjnal dimensions 
\vilii llie Inivly. Anollier seet believes, Uianlie body is made iip ol' different members, 
but tlnli tliere is no sueh lliiii" as the animal soul. 'I'liese sects tliu.s object to (jou- 
limu, You conside: the animal soul as residing in one place, but ihvn how would it be 
possible for sensation to be realized where the animal soul was not present? and if tliere 
lie no parts nor members in if, how can it become united to other things r Goutrimij 
complains ot the inipossibilil\ o( canying on a discussion w itli persons so stupid. Jive- 
I V union in this world is of one or other ul these kinds, as lln^ suj>portei and supported, 
ol as one tiling liolding some conne<-tn»n wulli another, id aids naturally mix with other 
things, bu;- (lulcksilvfi tloes not possess this proi)i*rty ; and thus the animal soul is uni- 
ted to the body as ipiieksilver to other b<»dirs, that is, w ithout being blended With them ; 
or, as* the ether, it pervades the v\hole*. 

(jloutnmii next lays down a method lor the increase ol divuie wisdom, which is by 
weakening our attachment u> visible olijectS, and by repeatedly fixing our meditations 
on God. A disciple urges, that those objects draw away the senses by a wonderful 
power which they liave over them, and that therefore, though he approves of this ad- 
vice, (Joulnmn might as well tell him to mount the an as to withdraw his aft’ectious from 
the world, and lix them iui God. Goutiimn acknov^ ledges that the work is difficult, ren- 
dered so by habit and strong desiu* ; but ixi oinmemis that a person should leslraai his 
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sense s anf) walrh a'j:alnst occasions of gratification, and tlms by degrees learn the me- 
thod of fixing his mind on (Lxl. Tlie and other works teach us, liiat liberation 

is not attainrel uli after many transmigrations spent in learning abstif;iction. 

Hen‘ an r)|)]>onent asks, what proof there is that the merit of a person’?* eflorls to at- 
tain abstraction descends from birth to bii th till he becomes j)erj‘ect. Wdiat proof is there, 

I 

he asks, of any birth preceding the present oner AVe knovr only the present time. - 
Goutamui says, God has ap])oinled the bounds of human duty , a^d has declared that soipe 
actions will be followed by sorrow and others by joy ; yet, iti the practice ol wliat lie 
foilnds, men are seen to defy even infinite ))o\ver ! 'Tins tAiuld not Irave been, had not 
an amazing accumulation of crimes and their coiisetpieiiet s, inefcasing through e\(*ry 
preceding birth, been broiiAbt to operate upon sneli persons in the present birth, so as to 
urge them on to such during and consuininuto ftdlv. 

Divine wisdom is to be perfected bv the praetiet' of the ejght kinds of yogn, the jiar- 
tieulars of wlncliui/ to be found in llie l^atiinjulu and other shastrii;*. I'be only (liff'ci - 
ence lietween the TSyayu svstem and the l^atiinjiihi is, lliat tlu: disciphis ol tlie iormer 
maintain that body and s])irit are distinct ; PatiinjiihVs o))iuR>n is, tliat sj»irit is not to be 
associated with qualities, and this of course ( xeludes the agency of s})iiit over visible 
objects. 

« 

Fiutlier, God is said to be, says Goutiunu, the Almighty, by whieb we are* to under- 
stand, that lie is the collected siumof all energy, and not liiat he is indebted to foreign 
sources for his energy. 
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SKCTION \XV. 

The / olsheshiku philosophi/. 

lo ivcnad-ilj >iie of ihe sa^es, are attributed tli«) V oisliesluUn sootrus, whieh amount 
vo about live iiuiulied aiui lili}/ .seiileiices, or aphorisiiis. These apliorisins relate to sc- 
veu sul>jeeis (piulai rhiis) itudta llie f<»lIo\viuii distinct heads, vi/,. \ qualities; 

■ >. achous : t . nenus ; d.^sjiecies^ (). the inseparable connection of roust iluenl parts, and 
7. non-cnlilq. Attor a long disVassion of the diHerenl subjects c:onnected with this ai- 
rangement, Kuiiad i discourses on leligion, riches, hapjiiness, and bnai liberation. 

A briel explanation (Vnlli e) ot tliesc sai'itrii.s has be< n u»1tten, as well as a full and 
a sinallci comment, the lormer entilieil l>hashyu,aml the latter tin' VoisliesliilvU S^tro- 
puskarc, ■ A 1 ommcnl on the Bhushyti wasuritti ii bv \ aidinspulce-Alislnii ; but liic on- 
Iv woiL no\> read m Hengal winch has any relation to ihe Voishesliika philosophy is that, 
ol \ ishwiVNat Ini-S (Idhantii, which merely tieatscd ihe U»gica] ternii^of this system and 
<»r that ol the iSiyayii school: in tlie Nyayii colleges of Bengal the students read that part 
oi \ isliw ii-NatduVs work vihicli relates to the Voishcshikii system, and then study the 
N\avri ; but the work of the sage is not now studied by any pnndit in Heiigal. A few 
( ; tji:* most learned bramhnns of Calcutta, some years ago, attended the lectures of Ho- 
(iliuniiiidii-GduinendnV Sw ainoT*, a very learned bramhiiin burn m Dravii u, ( and obtained 

from him a h w' generlil ideas on the doctrim s of the \ oislukshiku school, For some ar« 

(amnt of Kimiidu, the founder of this sect, the readt^ is referred lo the LVJkhli page of 
tins VC. luint‘. 

* Tills work is in the libvury belongin;;- to llie. Society ot Missitiiiiiries .it Senunve re. 

t Tills person informed a friend, that he reiiiembered the Iroistin^’ of Ua- Ui iti h fla^ at I^ortSt. («eory(’ 
I’lie last time In visited Caleiitta, Bodlianiindu had travelled as a inl'oim tioiii K allies ti w ui ii to Uenan s 
and back a;;i:aiu thii teen times, and was then, as he said, 2:oiii” to die at iicnarcs. 
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SECTION XMVl. 

The substance of the Voisheshika system of philosophy, ns taught bf Kunadu, extracted 
from the. I'Wt^ht^sh i k'u-Sobt ropuskti ru . 

On a certain occasion, some ot* the disciples of Knnadn waited on the^sa^e, and en- 
quired of him liow the} might obtain a knowledge of spii ij;, The sage resolved that 
he would first, in reply, give llicni some inspiiclions on religion, and then on those sid)- 
jeets or things connected with the practice of religion# 

t 

Kiinadn defines religion thus: those ceremonies !)\ the practice of which Liiimlui 

t 

(.■naiiu, or llie knowledge of the divine nature, is olitaiiu d, and* that by whicii all evil is 
for ever removed, we call religion. 

Without a firm belief, the duties of religion can never be practised; and this bcliel 
must have somethiug better than human lestiinouy to rest tipon ; aipl therelore, lor llte 
establishment of religiou in the earth, God has given the holy vvritiifgs, and as these have 
a divine origin, the faith of men may properly rest on their h’stiinony : for tlie deity liim- 
self lias noiieeirol these w ritings ; they were designed for man, and it ihcrefore becomes 
him to receive so important a gift, • 

■ 

But in order to the practice of thi^^ religioir, instruments arc wanting, and this leads 
to the discussion of l/tings^ 8lc. under which head are comprized precisely^' nine divisions, 
viz. earth, water, liglit, air, space- lime, points of the compass, spirit, and mind. 

The sage next brings forward (junlitics, as being iiiliercnt in things and made, known 
by them, and these lie makes to amount to twenty-four.f 

Actions arise out of things and qualities, anp! by the union of tilings and (jualities ac- 

9 

lions become knowm, and lliereforc, after explaining things and qualities, the sage dis- 
courses on actions. By tlie knowledgc.of tlie excellent fruits of actions connectiid 
with sacrifices, ablutions, gifts, Scc. as performed with a fixetf and ardent mind, men are 

* Some place Uaikifcbs under the head ordriivyu, but Khimdii places it amorif' aon-eiitUics., as the al)> 
serice of light. t Sec page 397. 
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drawn t(> practice liic dulies of rclii^ion , and by R knowlodgo of the futiiro evil < oiisi - 
quetices of actions, such as visitiiig rvo ljKhIcn plat'cs, comiiiilting in jiii ies;, ca:-iiig hn hiti- 
dou i'oo(h men ai’e deterred from tliose actions. 

To^Jiiiiijjs, qualities lAid actions 'in loiig t;xistenc<\ and insiainlilv ; tlim«*‘s, &c. ar<! al- 
SO inhcreift in things, are ihe mut('i i;d ranse and effei t, ami pa?!aL( l>odi of gt nus and 
s|nxicvs ; lliings jirodnce thijAgs, and ipedities qualities, hut at Uons pUKluce not a<-liou>, 
'^rimigs in their origin dexstro'. in.itlier the lAaterlal cause nor the elleri ■ but in the juo- 
dnc\iv*)n of (pialities, both the immediate . an'^e and tlj(‘ i il’ect are destiswed , in the pro- 
duction of effects actions teniiinate ; tilings arc* possessed of qualities, action, and con- 
stiluenl parts. Qualitjcs are inherent iw llniurs ; they do ind possess cjuafilic.s. Action 
IS conlined to one thing; it contains neither qualities nor efnct'jj ; ac tion m its operations 
is not dejunident on eflec is. fine caiihc givt s l ise to many ed’ecis, viz. to union, to 
sepiA alien alter liavmg been united, to spe ed, c^e. dO [nodnee one cftecl the union of 
scv( .ul parts are .sometimes lu cessarv, a^, t(» throw a snhsianee upwards, the union of 

• ... * X' 

the liund with the s\ibstane(', hea^ iness in tlu' snbstanc(‘, and ellort iq the thrower. No 
elTtjct can exist williuul a ( uu^e; ihi^ is a settled axiom. Should this be op[>'»^ed, we 
may as well add, that wliere etJects are not visible tlicie is no caust'. 'Jdie imdta, stand- 
inu, when under llie inllncnee of common and distinct ideas, di^lmgni'.ies Ix twaa ii that, 
wiiieli IS eommon and tiial wineii partieidar. In things, ^jualilies, and actions, tliat 
wi u h IS common i‘. found to a great extent, and lliat w Ineli i> pai tu ular is more ''i a’ ce*. 
[fit b<‘ asked wlielhei ,lhe leir'ii eonunon heu- us«‘d be sonielhing distinct iroin things, 
it is answered, tliat this term is originally and necessaiily connected w ith tliiiig", and is 
not therelorc st paraie from them. It is ensloinary tc^) apply die term^ • \i.slem e .imt 
iion-CMste;ic<i to tilings, qiialilii's, and 4.. ( lions, but this iydis(*i’immale a]»pij( aluan oi these 
terms has thuk arisen — existence whicli belongs to a species imjnie.s non-cxistence. 

[In the same mamu 1, tlie author goes pii to deiiuc the nature of ttnngs, and to e\])luin 
iciins in a metajiliv sic'al manner; but as tins can litth* intere-img, tlu' u atfci i.s le- 
leried for similar information to an extract from the v. 01k ol \ rsliwu-Nat liii-Siddhaulu., 
in the Glj4th and a few following pages of tins volume ] 

The existence of Ciod is kifcircd frmn the existence of names and filings. Oui kiiow- 

D d d 
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of llie existin''' of spjcc arises from the perception of ingress and egresf^. and the 
piniicidar pioporn* of sound. Gad hath given men a knowledge of llie points or quar- 
ters in orch'! to t^ acii the;n i\iv nature of space and distance.* To time belong first, 
second, icon dnratioinand swiftness. It embraces the past, the present, and llie 

futu?e> Ti'oe, sjji aking gnu rally, has been gixeti to nrgulate tiie ath^iis, of t)u' vrorld, 
f»nd upon time alt tilings depend. Fu .' i>ecting sound, Minous opinions have been enter- 
tained ' some nave called somiO a ^^mbstance or thing, others affirm, that it is to be class- 
ed with qualities, but mn^J iur considered as snbjecl to destruction ; filheis assign it a 
plane among qnabift ^, i»ui pronounce it to he indi'sli uctible ; and others affirm, tliat 
sound is possess( (1 ot inherent signs. • Kniiadn, in solving all those. doubts, lias follow'- 

ed ^ Muoniiui in a great measure, and to him we iiuist refer. • 

» 

['.rhe author next describes the parliculai ))ropertics of the )>nmary elemeiilsS : for a 
similar description of which see the pages above referred to, ] 

* •. 

Knnadii admits'the evidence of the siaises ^ as vudl iv that dc i ivqd from inlerejicc anu 

from sound, but uu.Uides aU evidence from eoiuparison ami irom tlie ma essity of a ease 
in tiiat from inference. Doubt, says the sage, arise.s when we have an imper/ecl vievr 
0i di.u. VviiK'u we ouee saw per/celly, and when .siniilaritN opposes di'etsion of mind . 
thus vviien iioriis aj;e seen at a distauee, it i.s not certam w hether (In v l>e those of a cow 
01 a Vmilalo, 1 ) adds also arise, wlien afu r exvimining a suhjer t, a person hesilaU's jes 
jiecting the eerlaiiny of the conclusions he has diawii; and other doubts- refei to the 
failure oi a cau uiuisv a <>i predierion. On the suh|C'( l, whether sound be uncreated oj 
not, the o])miAiis (d (j^ u inmu and Kiinadti are the same. | Kuiiadu ilenics that, sound 
can be a snbslance, sinc( a(i substances arc: found in a mixed state, but sound unile: 
with nothing but vacuum. 

Our common ideas are derived from the union of lire animal sou] with the mind ami 
the senses, 'riieie is an evideiil un’ioii heUvecn the senses and the objects they lay hold 
of; this i.s an ackiiovvledged fart; lint tliis tact im.olvcs llie necessity of acknowledging 
another, that there nmsl be- a spirit to carry on tins union be,^ween the senses. and tiieii 


* See page HtlB, 
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objects. To llii.s an opponent relumes ins asseiit, (le(‘lann<^, tliat the senses are their o^vu 
agents, the ear tieais, the e}e sees, ^e. Ivanadh tltaiies that the senses have the power 
of knowledge ; and tjic opponent admits, that die senses iiavc not this power in them- 
selves, hut that the bod) in itsidf is possessed ol lilt , and direets tiie ineinhers. Kd- 
iiad I denies tjpit the hoi*ly possiissos a living jnineipie, siin r aloms, vvhicli originate all 
bodies, are not living particles. l>nl should any person still tesoivt* to maintain tliat 
bodies pos.'ies.s a living priu(:i[)hs 1 would ask, says tlie sagr., wliy tiien iiave not dead 
bodie.s this living prini ipij.? And I would ask another (piestioN i t ,^pt t. Ung inr senses, 
Why IS there the remenihrance ^d objects forineiiy seen alter tlic powei oi vk.it>n iias 
been destroyial ? 

It is objected by otliei s, tliat mind or reason isTlie living pidncipic, but Knnaddsays, 

ITow is it tjieu that pi isons ti etpu ntly say, ‘ Such a subject is not m my mind/ that is, 
• » 

1 have lorgotlen it. d hat must be lh<‘ agtail or living principle in man whic/li is the 
sonrc(> <Vi religion and ii rehi>i(Mi, and vvliieh sa\s ' I am liappy -I am nust^abh',’ 1 
[ personal identitv j ht uh milled riiliei with spirit or body sepaValely dune must 

be a sticond pt rson : spirit sej)uiale hoiii b<»dy does not use I, nor does [a dead] body 
scjiaiulf lioni spinl ; but in the usi‘ of I, both are necessary. 

.Another pioof of the e\i>i(‘nce of spirit in man ans<'s from llie unassisted inhaleinenl 
and e^puKani ot vital an. Should a persoii <d>je< f, that tins arist*s Irom (Ihat in the bo- 
dy, It asaed, win i'e i.v this etfoil lo be sten wlitai tlnse o|>eratious t sl.t p!j. u u 
time ofpiofoinul sleep? If any elToil b. allow, d, it •must be conhiu'd ?« lb id^ 

the bodv from which the vital air proeeeds. A further proof nf the e of spirit 
ill iviun is fouml in tin: o|>eiiing aiul closing of the cye-lnls withoui eftoj!, uhnJi motion 
ceases at dtaitlw And another proof arises from the increase <d the hodv, tlu‘ healing 
ot a wound or a broken hone vn the hod\, Irom the pi<»gress of the mind towards a de- 
sired object, li om joy and sorrow, from Vnvy, and from f*ftort, An oppoju nl obsca ves, 
that tlu‘ evidence of the senses is alwavs preft rred to that fioin nileiein e and from com- 
parison, but that here the evideyce of the senses is altogether in favour of the pio])osi< 
tion that these effects aris(? from th« body itsell ancj not troin an inhabiting spirit. 'I’o 
tills Kuuadii replies, that these effects cannot he altribuled to body, otherwise the acti * 

* D d d 2 
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onv iA a ]U‘rs<)ii ^v]:ril a < and \\1 k;i un old man ranno\ be those of the same person, 
i n, n \r(' speak <*{ iIh' bod* mijtdv, it. is not tiie s ime l>od\. Fnrllicr, we perceive that 
wiien a ju r- >;i mines liiniseii' to iIk* < 4 ’ood, or to tliose \^ilO()bev the •diastrii, he becomes 

like t?>( !}f lyo-Miuuss : and jt li(‘ becomes niifieii lo tlu' wn ked, or to those who firsro- 

* « 

lin sirasiin, Ins eiiararli r takes the iomi ol tln irs ; but these ehaiigc.si must heloni:^ 
to s])i:n, lor in tiieso unions tli<- luah o.inanis tin same. 

Some persons aflirm that nainre alone has jiiviaii xi^tinee U> things. '^Fliis Kniu>drf 
denies, ami olb rs tins prool ot a separate eanse, that <*v(n v thing around ns manifestly 
owes its eMstjaiee to a cause separate iVom ilselT. 'The nahies givt i^to tliiiigs pit»vethe 
same iact, as lather and son, is,e. If ihereiore it w t re to be eojici (led, that nature can 
give rise to existema s, sthi names are not to be attributed to nature. You must also ac- 
knowledgt*, adds llie sage, that tliere must hi* a si'par:ite power wliicli givi's tlie plea- 
sures derived from sight, taste, smell, It yon eontencl that tins power resides in the 
sensc.^Ait rannoi be allow t d, for nothing but a living be ing is capal^le of pleasing and 
puiniid sensations; these eainiot exist in the senses themsi ives. SIfould yon, in answer 
to this, afhiin, that die sensi s are ihemselvi s possessed of a living principle, sinc(i wc 
sav, (lie f‘\t‘ sei^s, tin ear Iieais, ^c, I would ask, Why then d(U‘s not the eve abvavs 
set', cvC. and who tin’ speaker who says, 1 reineinher have semi, beard, oi lasted 
sueli a thing ^ bnrtin r, w ith soni<' one of the seii.ses yon performed an action oi irieril 
ni (Icmeril, ;.n\f that sense was afterwards destroyed : m the ah.senc.e of that sense, who 
slial! [lartake oi the friiiis of liiat aelion t' 

« 

# 

The ohjector next nrdfes, that the body Is a collection ol atoms, wliicli contain a, liv.. 
iiig prineipje, and that this iiviiig*prmriple is not sometliing separate from tlie body, but 
mlierent in atoms, and therelore diflused llirough the whole body. '^I'o tlii?; Kunadii says. 
i>v this arginiieiit yon deny tlie existe nce of niaiiiiiiute inMter, for if atoms lu* animate, 
and tills be an atom-formed world, then all xnatter imisl be life; for this is a settled 

t 

maxim, dial the nature of the cause is alw ays .seen in the efi’ect : why then do yve not see 
nuiUei possessed of life ^ The objector say.s, the aimnakng piincipie i.s there, but it re- 
mains in a concealed and latent state. Ktiiiudu siiys, This* proposition can never be 
established, since all mankind allow this distinction, that motion is an es.sential nroner- 
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tv <)1 that which is animated, but in senseless matter inotiDii is not found. The op- 

• . * . . . • 

ponenl lelie^^es to admit tlie testimony of tlie nndtitude, tliatis, of all mankind, wlio, hr 
sa\s, are iiol capal)le«of coJiiprehendini^ suhtih* eAsencc s. Kunadfi says, if you refuse 
assent to universal opinion, the common pro\e)b mu>t he false, that a hare has no 
hvMUs,” for it ;pav liave liorns in a latent or concealed slate. 

KmV.idn next altenij>ts to prove, from the ( xistence of anxiet) arising from <lcsirc and 

avei^sion, the exislence of n spirit^ separate tioin body, or matter, simx* these emotions 

• * 

are excited by a perc» ption of tin* good or t vil arising from certain things, so that good 
is sought, ami e\ il is avoidi cl.* Bur tins perceptftm of the benefits arisinj.^ from certain 
actions, and the e\ils uV’.sing from others, ami also this anxit ly, arising from this pcr« 
ception, to emlirace that which produces good, and to avoid tliat which produces evil, 

are attrihnb^s of spirit; and as we find the-e perceptions and this anxiety existing in 

• * • 

ourselves, we infer, that tliey iniisl exist in otliers, since they possess with us a common 

iialun , and from ihpiice wo xisceud up to a first cause, distinct from matter, • 

< * 

When an animal soni, through having the consequences of good and evil actions al- 
(aclit d l<» it, isahoutto assiime l.nman biiUi, it isiniitedto a singlcatoni, a’ndtothis others 
art' added till a*it^gnlai bociy is foiined. In cases where imuit preponderates, an ex- 

celieijt body i.s formed, and where dmnerit abounds, an inferior body, 

» 

Atoms are globular, and they exist in a most subtile state. Their union, retaining 
their independence, is very v^ ollderful. Their extension, as th(' con^equom e of union, 

is t(\ he attributed to the effects of merit and demerit- ^fheir bulk arises iroiii accessi- 

^ • 

ons of atoms. One atom is invisible, and so are tw’o, Imt \then a third is added, the 
substance fornled resembles a mote in the sun. In this congreguu <1 and ilependent state, 
atoms are not eternal. 

Aloms.arc uncreated, and are ol tour kinds, Iroin wnicn arise eai in, w aier, light, and 
air. These remain distinct* till substances become visible. When the animal soul is 

• III consequence of this opinion, that the different kinds of aioms vemuiii distinct (visheshu)- tll^^ sect 
is called V oish^shiku. 
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t<> hr uiiiU:d t:> a body, the atom to which it is to be iiiiiteil bepns to be agitated, til! 

* ♦ 

:U ieiigTb it beroraes iiiifixed aod st parated iVoJi* its iormei union, and then unites itseb 
to the sf)iil 


Oli|eris too minute to be visible are placed under th 
diffused is cadedi ni'Vliiit. At on-, aeo* thought belong the loiiner, and the division 
of tlu: pou'ts, tune, spue, and ^.u.d are, ail denoinina id guail in diiit. He nlio fS 
"possessed of the ejuuhiies i>c joiiguig to gteal iiiahiit, ft joys an all'erAioiiale^ elation lo all 

things. 


Some pc) sons plead jfor the cxistevee of innumerable minds *inone individual. Otheri* 
endeavour to establisli^lu' doetnne of livt* minds loaurt e \mi1i llu* st nses. Kiiiiadn coxi- 
tends tor oiu: reasoning lacidty ni each ini|i\idnal; the imdiilnde ot (onus assuiiieid hj 
this one mind, says the sage, arises from its union to visiblt^ objects : ' lire is one, but it 
assnim's various colours from ifs <'onne< lion willi die varied properltes r>f the coinbusti* 
bhi winch it consumes. It further to be eonsidered, that as visibh. objects are not 
formed at onci , so it is witli rtund, it einbiac cs ob}e< Is )^\ di glees. Mmd, lie adds, is 
an exceedingly subtile thieg, and its llight is iudescnbablv rapid In tfu poKluction of 
thoiiglit, the senses arc tlie inferior helpers, Init mind is tlit' cliu t lu lper losjvirit in the 
acquisition of kuoAledge. Almd is a single po\v<i, luit is pos^^i sst^d o) tiv** laeulljes 
eoiTes[>onding with the si-nse^, be which its capa< Uies aie niulli(>brd ; tnil tin Ojunsou, 
that each sense lias a di*- luu t piover, called mind, is a mistake. II it In* said, that liy its 
union to the senses tSi* mind ai'quires as many kinds ol knowledge at ojice, Ihc-j is al- 

* I • 

so mistake; for w lien a pers 4 >u paitakes ul that winch is sweit, he has not at^ ihe same 
time the taste of that whicli is bitter. When tlie mind retires to the lubuMii vessel 
called inedhya, sleep ensues. When it retires into a particular part of this vesse!, call- 
ed poorcetutec, |)rofound sleep follows. 

In discussing the various opinions of the sages rcsjiecting the body, \\z, w^ictlici all 

r * 

* t he dgitation in this ca.se is attributed to what is called the divine vijjifshu bliukloc, or the .separate 
(distinct from the common) energy of Ood* 
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the iivr eleiiu nts^ or four, or Uiret^ or two, or one, only be emplovcd in its ronslructi- 
on, Ivimadif contends first iij^ainsl tiidsr wiio piend tiiat \lie five elements are- ail found 
in the body, and wlip support this <^piniou by uvjiintv obsei valion and the nee( sslties of 
the body, and maintains, that if the bodv consisted of iiu* elements, this would lie seen, 
US it would display flni visdile appearance of tliost* f‘lem« nts, or rather bo the very elc- 
inents themselves. In a .similar manner he objects to the tiuee (,tiieT ^ipinions, and at 
length gives Ids own, that tJie body is eomposi'd of one eleineni, earth, and that water,, 
air,^ light, and vaeiniin are* meri; adjunets. To confirm this idea he adds, that scent is 
evidently the prevailing and onhi abiding (jnality in bodies : the oilier piupi rlies, form^ 
taste, sound and touch, are stiJijeel to dtu a\. hoit scent never leaves eitlier a living or iv 
dead body. 

Bodies are fornied in the womb, in eggs, from seeds, and are raised In fermenta- 
tion. Trees are bodies in m IucIi the eoiisetpuau es r,i’ merit and demerit are received. 
If so, S'^'Hiie one asks, \^lly ^do they not unite and eojndalc as other liodies ^ Kunadu 
uccounts IcM this by, supposing that desire in trees is less vigorous, ^ 

Desire is excited by the ho^ie of jdcasiire, and aversion by the fear of misforliuie. 
Desires and aversion arc eausi d by the imj^iessioiis or Iiabits winch arise from indidgentag 
tdl the person is liansformcd into the object t>f bis desire or avo sion : thus a man wdio 
iy absent from tlie object oi his affeclioiits sees in miagmation, and with th(‘ senses too, 
only tliis object, and; in tlie same manner, a person once hitU n by a sei pent ser^ no- 
tiling but serpents. Desire and a\ei si(m ai c^ also to !^e ascribed to tin: influence of the 
aetipn«i of a former birth upon the |)iesent birth, for a child knows }K>tin!ig of unchaste 
desires ; lie does not learn them of others ; still, at a (•erlain age. liie> arise in his mind : 
from whence ean tliey eonu‘, hut from the baneful influeiK e. of I he actions of foniiei 
births These passions arc* also to be referred to specie:* : men are attached to rice, 
deer to grass, and the young elepliant toUhistles • the dog lias an c.veisioii to the siiukall, 
the parrot to the snake, the buflido to the lunse, ami tiie crow to tiie oui, 

* Thr Hindoos believo, tha! Ihe dispositions oi a^poison ii. -i itw. 1 1 insijiir^ialion ;;re not necessarily tiic 
exact conulerparts of tlinse po.tscs.scd in ji# pr , ' ibni: birtl: bui •ci;(j)atcd by the precedin::]^ actions: 
they fni lln i profess that iniliions upon ofaceaMs anexpiatod or iiucnjoyed are laid up 

a.gaiii.st(‘very imiividiial,uud lliattlie frirtlsofonly a IV w artioiisare etijoyd ovenduredln one bn tb : .soth.it 
every person not au us<'c tic lies under abiiost iiiliuiU ai rears, and las traiuia^grutiens appear .aterminabie 
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TsTiuadii liOM decides a number of points respecUni^ religious duties : All actions de- 
rive llieir necessity from our bleas resjiecting tin* present or a future state. In the 
pursuit of secular concerns a jicrson is not to cx|)»'<-t tin; benefit^ jieculiar to a future 
stati», nor in duUes coinuicted with tlie mvisihie worl'i are visible frnils to be. sought ; 
invisih’e beut-lits reler tc) the pleasures ol In aveo, or to absoi ptioii. Tlie lollovving 
dutie.s procure iiivisdili' benefits: leatliing in lio!y places; tasting on holy days; ahsU- 
lienee Ijuni .stxual nitcrcours<‘ ; tin' study ol tlu^ \edu in the house ol ;i divine teacher; 
after haviim given birth to a son and passed tr'ie age of tifty veais, becoming a hermit, and 
practising tiie ilulies of sncli a cliaracter in a forest ; life otlering of ap})oinrial sacnUces , 
gifts of cows, guts to the starving, ^c. ; the purification of all things before use bv pray- 
ers and abiuP.oiis ; observation of tlie right posture, and of holy tinu‘s, a.s lunar days, ^c. 

in llie ])crfonrir.nce of religious duties; repetition of prayers oi incantations; ohservati- 

< 

on of the thiUcs atlaclied to the dilVraent reasons of the year, to the ftun difit reiit states, 
tlie four casts, 2vc. &.e. 'J'lie tneril arisjiig from tlie peiiornianct; of ihesi'" dulie?- be- 
longs to the animal sjiiril. In the perlurmance of duty, llu: prnnai v caus(‘ is tlie soul 
in contact with mind; the excitnig causes aug tlie fiuits piomisial !nVn a\en, and a strong 
religious faith. ^ 

Iteligion is u-ligioii or inebgioii acc<ndjng to tin* inoUv(‘ vvliiih excites ff> the prac- 
tice ol its duties. AVhen llie nnuive i.s puny or when rigid iailh is cNtacised, when 
the mind is lixed and calm, when tin‘ zeal to adlicn* slrietly lo ihity as enjoined in the 
slmstru is warm, w lien tlie rules of tlie shastriiVeguIating llie thilv me obse rved, it is re- 
ligion. lieligrou becomes iiieligion, vvlien (lie person piaetising its duties i onslant- 
Jy indulges vvoiidlx desires, excessive attachment, n regularity, unbelief, pride, desire oi 
praise, evil qualities, 

As long as religion and n religion [rather merit and demeaitj exist, birth is a certain 
consequence. At the termination of tlie eiiduraiice or enjoyment ol lli(i assigncil quan- 
tity ol joy or sorrow attached to any particulaiT birth, the body dies. Religion and 
irreligion, at birth, taking tlie lorm of the senses, the body and the iinderslM,nding be- 
come united to tliem, and the disvolulioii otlhis union is death. The woiUl llicrefore 
is nothing but inevitable lile and Ueutii ; the dissolution of tins union is identified with 
liberation. 
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111 iT[)l}' U> .soim: who niuinhon, that ail visible* *>bjects iii'C .sbaelow;', unsub.^ ,ir,!uat aii«> 

\vo;’l]ihjs<, Iv niaiitams, that iiiuleriul an- not lo bo (h‘s[Msru aiJ / i oij, 

shu t* iho most iiii^ jo.* aiil iuluio oilocts^ as niont anb Jnio iit, arise* out oi thoin ; wo 
. aist liiiad<.>ic in l..*s ros^iocl, r ius^ckr tliciu us rejuai !«> joalnlt s [si!!.] 

• I 

In answe r lo (hoso who inaln^.ini tiiat the worhl is eUanah on<t Wio; hirtb a»ol i\(vd\h 

;tn' iioi u-.iiitU's, Mi.ccik'atli’is only loi a nioio. n:, Mii-oi >:)yr., you call 

e-vtsUKCf,^ f,!i rival on accolr.it of •« |)noi stale, lint lliis iiiii»!ic.s tiial actions, tomi aiul 
•■» ** 

rjnablirs are e!rii*al likewise ; this eannot hr adinitled, lor who sju aLs oi in tions, 
form and qualities a.^ henii; elehnal ? Yonr opinion also th slrovs the* possibibly ot prior 

non-e ntily and suceecdirn; deslrijctioiq and yel ihls nuii-entily and de'strncliou are ailow- 

» 

ed by all. 

There are foin kinds ol rion existence^ llie lirsl beioni::;s lo tin dislinclions oflhings; the 
second Im' lint natuia! abseiiev ol ihine", lai/ini !,s di-slitnU* ol horns; the llnrdH.o ti’^e 
dcslruclioii <d any lliiiej; . the tourlh is t!in-> liin'-liati <1^ an iiiiboi loebibl is said not to 
be, bnl as soon as born tin non *, ntitv is d >.iro\rd. l». do* eonsi ni ol ail nations and 
all sliasti ns, the doctime ol a n<e!-enli:\ st ifaiaO Irom eniit\ isrslabh } eh '^hoi'M any 
one be so sliqnd as to lefn -t I/K in lo iho, dif n !< i l.ou aohiiit H.ai < \ and noai-. 

cnlily are the same til Mii : or let hnn s . (hal wlieu 4.10 nu an d din .h,.u' w a' 

souletliing whicli he rlid not CK ute. * 

To yo<5^.s belong b, .1 (h*^rees t>( kno\\b <{^r : m o:n.*jnsla»U‘e tin' v.o.o'n > n.enn]»e!l< iil 
to rcflecjl williin himsell 01 to ('oii^nh Miiii spirit, before in* can rev y a? ;*,<■ liiihlen tliin^h; 
respecting ivliicli in. is interrogated, wloiv the jKin ct yooFe can ai <.nt c ie\( al all diingSc 

Liberation is lo be obtaiiieddiy listening to the descriptiems ot ,si>irit contained ni iho 
shaslrn, by meditation, by the acquisi!ion*oi the kno\yl<*dge of vogo, j)\ pet (la ting llx-. 
edness of miinl, by correct [lostme dining yogn, bv resiMunn^ liir bieatli, by retaiiv 
ing in subjextKm tbe powers of ?be body auA iiiimi, and by die vision of spirit in tin 
animal sonh By these aUainmcnts^'former ineril and ileiiieiit ore' destroved, and ihose 
actions^ inseparalde (loin a corpovefd s(af( , from whicii ineiil and dement would m other 

J 3 d d 
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r'i.s(*s arise rc;i u* i.* < Ay r Mie- i: or clt iiuM it ; ilie tlei^nes of the ininci after s^airablf 

ohjecls ai( :ii\h ticnee kitiirc hirtli i- whoH/c pivventeh; and uH sorrow 

aiinihilaU h : Uas is iiheiati ia. 


xxvi) 

« 

Of ihe l\lTZman!]^sa^ D/nshahui. 

Of the three di visions of the vedn, the first relates to ceremonies : this portion Joiininee 
has attenipled to explain iii tns soolriiSj^ and in the Pdbi ui-Meeniangsa^- soine/iiues 
called M^marigsa, wliioh terms, in this case, import, that the writer has rendered the 
meaning of tli(‘ viyii certain. Fins work contains Uvidve chapters, ^ach subdivided into 
four sections, rint name of the lirst comnientalur on tliese sootrns was ShuNDin, wliose 
work was iirieruai ds explained by Raiiukh ; these worksdiave met with commentators In 
Ijlrillij and GacI.O j)iitcc- Mishrii ; since wliicli period a number of works have been 
w i i Itii on tlie doctrines of this school, principally, ho\vt;ver, in llieformof coniiiients on 
ihc originals. Tlic Dn :rn»u D^pika, llic Udliikuniiih-Mala, and the Shastru-Ueepfka, 
tlirec abridgnu nis, as wtdl as a coniiacnt on llic Slia.stiri-D^pjka, are read by a few 

brainhuiis in Inaigal. Many dand^s at Benares, and a still greater number of learn- 

« 

ed men in ihv Deccan, study the works of this philosophy. A few years ago, liodha- 
n md *nciidiu-Svvam^",«a dipid^, visited Bengal, and gave lectures on this philoso- 
phy at Culculta.t A pupil of liis, Slioblia-Shasliee, at present one pf the pnndits in 
the Sudur- I^evvanee court al Calcutta, is perhaps the best acquainted of any person 
now in Bengal with the works whu lihavc bo«n written on the doctrines of this school : 
it is said, that he has made an ablridgmenl from the sootrns of Joiminee, and, as is not 
uncommon among the Hindoo writers, is preparing an explanation of his* own work 
before it is published. 

* From manQ, to decide. ^ i See page 427. 
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^ Treatises still cxlaut ha'unginiyjo (his school of philosophy. 

1 li6 sootfus'of J .r- f ij(' j jIkisIi yii^ by Sliuviiru, — -A on ditto, by 

RannkTi. — Coininenis on tlitv^o worLs by JJhutlu and Va(:li!i.ij)n(((‘-Misl]i ii. — I'he 
Siit^lvii-Sha,strii-l)^‘pika, by ^oiiiu-N tt'liUj — TJio rtJbiknruiiD-Koimioocle^, by Oocl- 
dichyu,—^ Another work under llit? sanir naiiu , by Devii-Nat’lih. - 'i'lic r>hn!lti-l)c^‘l>i, 
hu.— -Ihe Nyuyu- luitn i-Alnla. — A coiiinnait on ditto, entitled, N \ ayii- K ulnakin ii. — > 
■i'lieJoiimiiee-Nyayu-Maln.-— Tix; Meeiiian^Asa-N yajii-Vivekn.- 'i'hi; LJdhilviiniii i-i’iVi- 

bhaslia.— 'I'he Melinans^i-Varlikti.— 'I'l,,: V idlx , - Ijn.sayfinu.- 'J’lic ()()i)ii(jL-,sliij-Soo(nT, 

by J«iinino«'. — 'J'he Shastrii-D'^pika-Vxakiiya. by Clt'iiiiptikn-rsariin.-. Aiiothni- work 

Milder the -same name, by Sonin- jN'ariiii.—Tlie Knniin-Pi ridei'iHiJJiiashyn, The 

]Vleeiiiann;sa-])hash'yu.-r-Tlie Met iiiaii.sa- Nyav'i-Priikaslm. 'I'lic Meeniaiigsa-SooUu- 

Dhidheetee. — 'The Dliiirm j- Di^pika, by Kiishn.ri-.Ynjwiina, — The M^mangsa-Sara. — 
'riic jMeomangsa-Siingrrihri, by KrUlmU'Nat’liii. 


(ION \\'I\ 

• 

,.4n Abridgmant of ihc fjoctriuc'^ of the Meco/ofigso schoof trar^sialed from the Dhhrm'u-^ 
Deepikay the Mein}((}fgsa-Siint^ and the iSleeaum^sa- Sungruha. 

Sound is uncreated; it of two kinds, tliat which is produced by an impression oii 
the air, or simple sound not requiring an agent, as, tlft‘ name of 0\;d : simple sounds 
may also becoinf' known bv nnpn ssions on llui air. liis may be llms dlii<t»at(*d, the 
stati: of tile sea in a perfect cahn lepiesenls simple linen aled sound, but the sea in a 
‘Vite oi agitation represents sound as madV known by ap ‘ig<'ni 

Symbols of sound, or letters, iwo imci'catei,!, as is also the meaning of sounds. For 
insUince, when a person ha.'? once pronounced ko,. however long he may continue (o 
utter kii, kd, it is the same sound, sometimes present and someliuies absent ; hut 
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>«:us(‘s arise, ( east- ^ < |;r* n:cni or (li iiiei il ; llic ili /ires of die mind after scuislblf 

()bi(‘cts aie e,\iii‘-iii /ird, :iiul he>n:t iiiluro liivlli ir wuollv jnTveuted; and all sarrow 
aimiliilated : this is iiiieiadon. 


Si:CT10N XXVII. 

Of ihe MTurian^m^ Durshinm 

Of ilie three divisions of the vedii, the first relates to ceremonies ; this portion Joiininee 
has atteinpled to explain in Ins sobtriis,. and in the Pdoian-Meeinangsa/ sometimes 
called Mwiuarigsa, whioli terms, in this case, iinport, that the vvriter has rendered the 
jneaiiing of the ve^lii certain. This work contains twelve chapters, ^^adi subdivided into 
four sections. Tlui nunie of the first coiniue.ntatoi on these sootrns was Shaviirn, whose 
work was alhn wards cx[)lalne(l by llaimlvh ; these works.have met with commentators in 
Idintifi and Vbiel:asputee-iMislirn ; since wliich period a number of works have been 
M l I ten on tlie doc trines of this school, principally, liowever, in the foriii of comments on 
the originals. I’hc Dh rnifi Decpika, the Udhikhruuh-Mala, ami tlic Sliastrii-Deeplka, 
three abiKlgmcnls, as well as a comment on the ShastuVUEpjka, are read by a few 

bramiiuiis in Ikiigul. Many dundees at Benares, and a still greater number of learn- 

« 

eJ lucii in thy Deccan, study die works of this philosophy. A few years ago, Bodha*^ 
n indi-Dli'*nendia-Svvamee,*adijndee, visited Bengal, and gave lectures on this philoso- 
phy at Culculta-t A pupil of his, Sliublia-Sbastree, at present one pf the pniidits in 
the Shdiir-^I^ew aurje court aL Calcutta, is perhaps the best acquainted of any person 
now in Bengal with the works which have hc«n written on the doctrines of this school : 
it IS said, that he has made an alfridgment from the sootrns of Joiminee, and, as is not 

imcoinmon among the Hindoo writers, is preparing an explanation of his' own work 

■. 

before it is published. 


Fruui nanii, to decide. 


f See page 421. 
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‘^rX’TION \XV1II. 

Treatises still extant helougina^Jo this school of philosophiy. 

The sootriis’of *Ji>iiiHnec.. — [he i>liashyn^ by Siiuvniu. — ~A roniiuent on ditto, by 
Raiuikii. — Comments on these works by BlitJUil and Va(:hMs))iiit'(‘.-iMi3hih. — Tl»e 
Siit^ku-Sliastrn-O^'pika, by boiiiii-Na? ini| — TJie I 'dhjkorunn- Koimiood^, by Ood- 
diclij^u, — x\n'Hher work under lla* satiK* n;une, by Devu-Nal'hh. J'Ik r)huUii-Dt^j)i- 
ka. — Thc Nyayu- Itutn i-Miihi* — A counuent on ditto, entitled, Nyayfi- IJ hlnakui u. — . 

Joiiuince-Nyayii-jMala. — -Tiie M winaii^sa-N sa vi-Vjvekn. - "Fhe Udh/liiii till i- Puri* 

■ 

bhasiia. — The M<7cinangsfii-Vai llkri. — The V idlK e-ibisaymiu. — '["he C)()j)ude.shri-Soo(n 7 , 
by Joiinince. — The Sliastrri-i)^j)ika-V}akhya, by Chninpukn-Nat’iiii. — Another work 
under the ‘.same name, by Somh-Nal’ini.— I'he Kurinii-Pindt^'pn-Bhashyn. — 'Jlie 
M ^juanj^sa- P>hasKyu.-r-The jVl ^ niannsa- N yayn-Prnkash ii. — 1 he M eemangsa-Sootru- 

Dliidiieetee. The Dhiinn i- Deepika, by Krislmii-Yhjwiini]. — The Meemangsa-Saru. — 

I hc Meoinangsa-Snngruhr), by Krislmu-Nat’iiu. 


^ i:ri*U)N XXIX- 

f 

An Ahridgmant of the. fjoclriiie^ of the Meemunesa school, txiosinled from thc Dbiirmu^ 
Deepiku, the Mc7m(iit‘!:sti-Siirii, uiid the iMccnunigsa- Sidt’^ruhii. 

Soiinti is uncreated ; it is of two kinds, that wliicli is produc«;d bv an i*ji|>ression on 
the uir, or simple sound not requiring an agent, as, tlfe name ol ''iod ; simple sounds 
may also bee.onit; known by impressions on the air. Tliis may b.’ thus illustrated, the 
state ol the sea in a perfc'ct eahn represents simple imcreatr'd sound, but the sea in a 
<‘.ite ol agitation represents sound as niadV' known by ap agent. 

Svmbols of sound, or letters, ive micrcatecj, as is also thc iiicauing of sounds. For 
instance, wlien a person haif once pronounced ^ ku,. however long he may continue to 
utter ku, ku, it is the same sound, sometimes present and sometimes absent ; but 
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IS n(Ar? /v „ u’.ovu' Is lUAV bv nil impn's.sitiii niado upon thr. air. 

l^ijcriiToic soui! . ts ( i V? tuii.iu anti tlic wtuiii is noslnn^:; Inil nauio. 

’’rif* vc'bi jnr: no Inrnan ()rr<;;in, hut coiinuu^ in ovnlnirr of a (ii\ me on« in, anH 
rO'Ues {‘>:(n as Uie roinmainl oi a iiioasr*'!!. it i< n!cmji)>v'nf on i(*' receive 

(Jivtiu: tlio'^e vvoik.") [ot U'C s ; w :n< i unul to apiee y, ith tiu^ vedii, to eoulan? e.b. ar 
di runUoiti ui tend .cm ire\' iO>in cnitrudictioiis. 

Wiiat i,-. ir;h:j;.ia: d'i.at uliicl; .seeurrs (iap]>iuess.* \i it he asked, \\]i\ wc :!ertild 
rei^aid i u is auso. ( rnd, tiial if ilows; Ivuiii iiu* dishite efiinuifands, wlarli ine/e no 

iiannm nrej;stn ITtC coiniTjaiids and iuterdu.nons by vvLicli iiieji'are e\< ittnJ bn duty and 
deterred fioiii e.vil, are eade’d Vidliee, a Jaw. 


Should aiiv oru; sayy then 1 have nethina to do with oilier kmd‘’ instruction,, smca 
this atone is })ronoiUK:ed to be divine, To this it is la pluai, that torms of praise, mo- 
lives to duty,am\ rolt'j;ious praelir.e, a’-e atr ihavnA lo the divmciaw, and ijave idernfore 
a relative saiu'lity aiid oLdn^alion 

Flic-r arc hve moles of asc^uiaiiiin:^' the coin mauds oVGod ; lirst, lire suhiect to he 

iK'C'.: sed is hr^ii^ht forward; s(a:ou<lIv, que.slion.s re.spcctini; i\ arc to be staUd; lhj,r,h 

« 

' \ <? .<■,- jof'-le. |>‘^ -started ; t/.mrtldy, r(:[dres to ainl refut:i;,')n o( tliesc <>njec.!'>ri - ; 

and hiliiiy, (lie d e ^ .ou of thi' (lue.stiou. lie win* acts in r< h;jon according to tlic de.- 

cj^ioii thus rnad(\ d * - wed: and sodof^s he w-io la -eel:: vviia* wdl not ljv;ar this ex^ncj- 

# ^ .1 

« « 

u:.5ce\r , hvit he, who foliow^s rules whlv.h have beiai heia hy e.ondtenued, lalo^irs nl vant. 

« 

r. .o5o> aclmnw from ’which future happiness will aris e are ealh'd reli^■i(yus or good, be- 
cause provhiclive of happiue.ss ; aud those wl/udi give liitih to fuluie liiiserv are eallod 

4 ' 

evil on acecirit of their evi! fruftsv’^ The divine eoininands luv to he observed accord- 

• Il e-r, nisioi)!:;' mnny otJwr instances, [see p>?5:e Tie fal iJ inc;; rcetiie.vs <,f the ITin-loo tljeokjiry is 
spyr.rfiiv JMtmr.rc ma ntHins, that aetloiis of ih('niM‘l «.••:; L.,iv ilunn n< ithe! ^ood niii’ < yii, thaHlirir 
nature < .ui oti'y he irirerreil from the declarations of th'- Ce '-.i n .sp etin^ t(e sn. oi f r>rn futcre eoi/ c- 
narner.s. 0* « \!ier v/ords, murder is not an evil unle.ss puiiisfur., cl tails upon the ofieiider. The Hnidoos 
ajr.iear to /i iv/. ru i lia ofmora^ rrit. 
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to time, personal (juaiifiraiions, Sic, Imt tlie divine interdirtions are to be obeyed 
at a-i nines. Tins obedience p fers to a sci n‘> o« eoiuluet directed by tlies(^ eoinmand* 
wi.i .ij( I j)o.silj\ e ccibniainls or |n oliibitions. 


'I1nn’c aVe tljp'c inccnlivrs to dn:y - 7. The proniisr^ >vLj. a lelafe to personal bene- 
fits ; y. lo vjsihl(‘ b(Mn tiis; and 3. to those v\Iiirh draw the mind to an assup tl persuasion 
ol int' (arlaintv of p;»ftS .ssiiiL. bdnre bencihts: the last incerdivt^ relates to llie natural 
j)( t>[ (it» h -o the ix iulits b)lio\vi!ip: the perloi jnaiico ol ceremonies, to lutnro 

tewards, t.» tie lei'ni e ol tiies.‘ rcvvards to tim niisei Krs of ne<»lectin<i^ dntv» to the, re- 

^ , O C> J 7 

wards o!daim d hr tlo'^pjous in hn nier aiies^ to the praise of holy sugcs/ikc. 

' • 

Of all tlie wol ks on the <'ivil and < areni laW;, that of M nnoo is to be held in tlie f^rett- 

* * 

est reverenee. lor Munoo eoiH|)osed ins woVk after a pcnsonal study of the vedn j other 

saj^es h’a’vc (‘oinpo-cd t}ieii> hoiii mere comments. 

> 

He who wishes to practise the duties of re»i'j;iot!, must, with a pious iniud, study the 
..Hiicred wiitiiii^s^ not jicrvcrtmii; their inetming according to his own v\i, 'flies or opinions; 
nor confounding one patl •aitli aiiotiicr; nor su/lering hiuj^tdl to lall into an endle.s.s 
)\erplexily of ideas; nor mistaking ibe rules ol liie shas-rn nor jelusmg lire most entire 
subjection to these ruh‘s ; nor md iign\g d'»uf>ts, wiuoe tlidx rc.d dutie.s aie mcnlioned, 

• p 

a re‘'*aid to which leads to the same brm fits : nor emhiacing a meaning ullV^orll^> of the 
shastrh ; nor negiricting to enquire into tiie nature <*>i duties, as wheiher they can he 
peiTormqd with ea.se or with diflicuffy. 

From the evidence of tilings whiclt God. has afforded, especjidly tlif‘ cvich'iice of the 
senses, mistake cannot arise cither res^iecling secular or n ii^^ious ntluirs : I y tins evi- 
dence all secular and leligiotis actions are pcrlect<jd! It it were olluruisc, then the 
whole economy oi things respecting both worids uonid be destroyed. U here there may 
exist error in lids cvidciq:e, it will diminisfi, but it cannot deslioy the nature of tliiiigs. 
If there be uii iiui'.i rfeeliou in seed,, tb-' i'lodtietion may be imperfect, but its natiiie 
will not be cliatiged. If it be tlu u ajitwed respecting the seat of error and inattention, 
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we affirm, that they me fonml in the reasoning faculty, and not in tlie sciisi s ; and that 
they arise from the confused union of present ideas (unooliiiuvn^ with reeolh clion. 

Soim^ affirm, llnit ideas are received into the und»;rs(andiiig separatelv, and newi two 
at the same instant. This is incorrect, for u must he, admitted, that Vldh' one idea 
retained, tlieie is a!i opening left in the umlerslanding tor the admisjflion of aiiollier; thu 
is jiartlenlarly evident in anthnit iieal ealcnlaUoiis, a<, one adiled to one makes two. 

The sliastrn teaehe*;, that eaeli individual should atti iui lo aniv aeeoiding lo ilial cte- 

* * / 

gree of virtue v/hicli he possesses ; In- who has arijiiired die ijiialifK atioiis reqiiiNitt* to 

» 

the peifect accomplishment of all tiiiil wliidi is enjoineil in llie .dnvd hooks, is bonml to 

< 

act acrordingly, and he vvlio possesses only one virtue, is under obligation to obedience 
so far as lie is herein qualified. The rewarils of the peiit cl will be great, wliflc thc»re- 
compense of those less perfect will be dimmislied. 

• 

The vedh has in some parts foi hidden all injurv to sentient erealmVs, and in olliers has 
prescribed tlic ofleriug of bloody sacritic(‘s. Joiiniin i? explaiin tins a}>parenl contiadic 
tion, by observing, tlial some commands an* niMieral, and oiht i s parlievdar ; that th;* for- 
mer mnst give W'ay to the latti'r, as a sei^ond knot alnavs Too^iarv in a degrei* the first: 
so, when it »s said Siirusvvntee is alltigclliei wlnte, it is to be nndeist«io(i not lilerallv^ 

t 

but generally, lor the hair mid eyc-hrows of this goddess are not whiti*. iffiereforc in 
cases \vhei;e general commands arc given, they must be observed willi ihost^imitalions 

whidi are found in the shastrn. 

# 

I 

The promises of reward conhiinetl in the sliaslrh upon a minute attention to the dif- 
ferent pavts ot duty, have been given to draw men to the performance of tluir duly in 
a proper manner, rather than with the intention of fulfilment; but wln re they }>rodiicc 
vi right effect, and tend to perfect /*he perhu inance of the whole dutv, they are of the 
highest importance, since they secure the real reward wliich the shaslriilias promised 
after lUe merit is acquired winch follows the completion 6f certain duties. Still, how- 
ever, he who has began a ceremony, but in consequence of impediments is unable to 
finish it, shall not be, unrewarded* 
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Tlic bt'iieiits an.shig fioiii rul.-s of ihc shastn'j which relate merely to the du- 
tie.s ofsocial a.id civil lile, tlie divisioii ol ,)ropcrty, the punishment of crime, &c. are 
c miined to tlte pn.*eiit slate. I'lie niU s wiikh relate to religion, and aie coiim'ctcd 
^vlth j[>roiiiis( (1 arc to be reft ! red to a tiiiurc .state ; a.s well as others, the beiio 

fiLs of Nvlnci^^ uw to be enJo)(Ml bulli in tiie present aiul in the future slate. 

Some eommauds aie to^l)C galhered from interdictions. From one law, according 
to^tlie dispositions ami tteiioii>^ol tluise \\ht» are suhjeet to it, a great vaiiety oi con- 
sequences arise. Works givc4>iith to mvisibie consequences, propitious or iiupropill- 
ous accouhng to aiicir nutuift* and, beside woiHcs there is no other sovereign or juuge. 
Tlicse Consequences, “^vei accompanying the individual as the shadow the body, ap])eur 
in the next birth, according to the time in vvliieli the actions were performed in the 
prccedingdiirLii. Works rule, and men by them are led or driven as tlie ox with tJie 
hook in its nose. 

The doctrine, tl?ai at a certain period the whohi universe will be'destroyed at once, 
(muha pnilnyu) is incorrect. The world had no beginning, and will have no end ; as 
long as there are works, there must be birth, as well as a world lik« the present, to 
form a theatre on which they, may be jieiformed, and their consequences either enjoyed 
or eiidm ed. 

a 

Tlie progress of all actiohs whether they originate in the commands of the shasli uor 
in the customs of a country, is as follows: fust, the act is considered and resolved upon 
in the mind; then it is pursued by means of words, and lastly*it is accoihplished by go- 
mg through the dififerent parts which are esscnlial to'the action. Heiico it follows, that 
religion and irreligion refer to thoughts, words, and actions. Some actions however are 
purely those of the mind, or’ of the voice, or of the body. 'Uie virtue or the vice of 
all actions depends upon the state of tlie heart. 

• 

The opinion of a sage of tho school of J.oiminec is heie given : God is simple sound ; 
to assist the pious, in the forms df meditation (incantations) he is represented as light; 
but the power of liberation liesdn the sound God — God* When the repeater is per- 
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fed, the iucantalioii, or name repealed, appears to tli( lep; ;!!-. r i;; the form of simple 
light or glory. 

The objects of worship which are within the t-oguizaiiee of the senses, are to be re- 
ceivt'd; i'or wilhoiit i'ailh religious actions are destitule <>1 hint: llieudoie let no one 
treat an incantation as a mere form of aljiliahelic signs, nor an image as composed of 
the inanimate material, lest he slionld be gnillv ol a serious crime. 

"Jdiere are four dilfeienl chaiaefers lu the world: he^who perfectly oh.ser\C:: KiC com- 
mand.v ; he n ho pructises the commaVids, hut follows evM ; he wh^ doe.s iieiilieo good 
iioi evil, and he who does nothing but evil. If it be asketl jes[n*cting llie third charac- 
ter, it is observed, that he also is an olieiidcr, lor he neglects that which he oueh' o 
ohserv e. 
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si'.cnoN xx\. 

Olher sijsloiis of jthilo oplip. 

The whole of the 1] indoo ])lulosoi)h}^ iiia) Ikj said to be c()inpi ized in the six diirshunns ; 
yet it is proper to add, that there have existed in India several other sects, the ShatwStu, 
the regular Pouranics, ther txiinndniius, the Boiiddhus, &c. Of these four sects, we shall 
hci;e take a slight notice- 

SFXTION X*XXL 

• eXf the doclri/tcs taught hy these sects. 

» 

Previously to the time of Ramanoojachar\ u the Shatwutu sect had sunk into oblivioii, 
but since that period a body of persons cafled by this name lias always been found ia 
different parts of India: at present tlicy are most numerous in Kurnatu. — These per- 
sons study the work of Ramanoojn, and a comment by Tatacharyii ; ^Iso the essence of 
these writings as selected and formed into a separate treatise by Aiushumn-Pahnig- 
Vyunkutacharyii, and another treatise, containing remarks on the doctrines of this sect, 
by Rughoo-Nht’hn-D^kshitfi. — Their opinions appear to be in substance as follow; 
God is possessed of form; the terms government, participation, effort, desire, motive, 
cvuisc, 8ic. are wholly inapplicable to a being destitute of I'orm or body. Those who 
have spoken of God as destitute ol form, meant only that he w'as not clothed with a 
body derived from the primary elements. Ihe inpid regulates, through aeftions, the 
future destiny, but mind is an appendage to body, and not a \y^'i of abstract spirit. Piom 
the divine form proceed rays of glory, so that God appeats as a boi)y of light. T.he 
deity is perfcfct joy. Creation arose from his will; and the desire to create, from that 
energetic joy w^hich is essenlial to the divine nature. As soon as the mundane system 
was formed, God entered it, and bega^ji to display all the operations seen in the visible 
universe. — In obtaiiiiug liberation, devotion is m6rc efficacious than wisdom or cere- 
monies. A future state of bliss is connected w ith a residence near the deity in the 
unchangeable abode of die DiviiiiJ lieiug. This sect rejects the idea of absorption, 
pleading that it is far more pleasant to drink the sweet and cooling draught, than to be 
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lost in ibe.oceiin; and that the •liiglicsi happiness (Ja which we are capable is lo he lurur 
tlie (Icitv^ partaking of hi.s overflowing blessedness. 

iMiliougli the pooranus appear to have led the peoi)!e to lini pbpnlar mvtliologv rather 
than to philosophical enquiries, they still abound with speculations fj oni whn h man) 
systems of philosophy might be formed. One system, it i^ .well known, was taught by 
.LonnVllnrshunu, who atti acte d around him Arany discijdcs, and lorined a distinct sect, • 

I ( 

"J1ie doctrines which this sage appears to liave taught comj)ri/.ed, among* others*, the 

following: Naiaymri, the supreme caujve, possessc.s a visi[>le form. ^ I'or the pnr|)oses 

« 

of creation, iicc. he assumes the names of lirumlia, Vishnoo and, Shivn, under each of 

which names some one o£ the three qualities prevails. For the good of mankind, 

Narayrinr7, has been frequently incarnate, cither as a divine teacher, as aleadey or guide, 

or as a hero. in the dift'erent forms of the gods, to meet the imim^diate and private 

wants of mankind, as, to remove diseases, &c. he assumes various shapes. The Worship 
« • 
of (iod is to be jierformed by bodily services, such as bowing W his image, doing 

menial service in a temple, 8vC.; by words, that is, by reading, singing, repeating his 

name, t\c, aiidhy the mind, as meditating on the forms which lie assumes. 

Siir^-llorsliu, the author of (he Noishudliu, a poem, is said to have tuuglit, in a 
work called Khrindfinfi, a system of philosophy* dilierent from ail the durshuuus, and to 
luAc leceived in consequence the name of Khandunukun],* or iho destroyer j but the 
author has not learnt in what points he difftued from liic diiishiiniis. 

Amongst ihe licniddhus tluhx; were six seels of philosophy, some of which taught 
doctiincs similar to many of those of the orthodox sects, but all agreed explode an 
intelligent separate first cause. As the author has given fome account of these sects 
and of their principles in the second volume, fipiw page 383 to 430, he begs leave to 
refer the reader to what is tliere inserted. 

* In lienjral, at present, those wlio are called pouwnics are porsbus who have merely read some one 
or more of the ]»oorunus. 
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ACTION XXXII. 

Of the Law Books, o/* Smrifee^' shasirus. 

The Hindoo legislators united in their persons the character of the philosopher, the law- 
giver, and the hermit. They never appear to have formed a distinct body of civil and 
criminal law, for we find almost every religious duty and ceremony mentioned in tlie 
works called smritee, as ma^ be seen by a slight inspection of tlui translation of Mnnoo 
by Sir W. Jones, and of the following list of books still extant. The original smritees 
are sdid to have been compiled from the v6da by certain sages, Munoo, Utree, Vishnoo, 
Ilareeifi, Yagnavuljjyn, Oosliyna, Ungira, Yumfi, Apustumbo, Sfimvurttu, Katyayunu, 
Vrihospntee, Purashuip, Vyasu, Shunkhn, Likhito, Doksho, Goutumn, Shatatdpn, and 
Viishisht*hu, accounts of whom will be found in* the fourth* chapter of this volume. 
Each of th,ese sages, it is supposed, wrote a separate volume under the different titles (ff‘ 
law. The modern smritees give quotations from these ancient writers in confirma- 
tion of .the opinions liiaintaiyed by their authors ; but if we except Monoo, it dyes not 
appear that the entire work of any one of the sages has survived the ravages of time;t the 
sentences of Yagnuvhlkyn, found in the comments of Mitakshiira, Upurarkfi, and Veeru- 
mitrodiiyu, cannot be the whole of the work of Yagnuvulkyo. 


SECTION XXXIII. 

List of the Law Books slill extant. 

% 

Ancient works. — Monoo, the work translated by^Sir W. Jones. — A comment on 
dittq, by Koollooka-bhottG, — Another by Medha-tit’hee. — Mimoo-J^ghlta, an abridg- 
ment of Muhoo. — Extracts, or, the works of Utree, •Vishnoo, Hareeto, Yagndvulkyfi, 
Ooshona, Apibtambo, Somvhrttd, Boodhd, Vrihospotee, VyasS, Sluinkhn, Likhiln, Dnk- 
shn, Goutumo, and Vushisht’ho. — Yagnuvrilkyfi-snnghita, explanation of the sentences of 
Yagnuvulkyn. — Beepu-kdlika, a commdht on tlie weyk of Yagnovulkyu, by Shoblfi- 
panee. — Another by Upfirarku. Mitakshdra, another comment on the same w ork.— Mi- 
takshdra-tSka-soobodhinec, a comment on t|ie Mitakshora. — ^Another, by Balum-bhuttd. 

* From smrec, to remember. + Thli is the opinion of the bramhCins, but a respected friend says, “I 

believe all ihe ancient smritees are in the College library: some of them arc comprized in a few pages, but I 
have no doubt of their being all extant,” ^ 

E e e 
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Works on the duties Raju-dbunnu-koustoobhu.— Rajo.vyrivaharii*-s6ngrii- 

hn.— Vyovfiharfl-madliovn.— Vyfivnhara-chmtamfinee.— Vyuvaharu-matrika.— Vyiivaha- 

rn-tatwu. — ^^^ynvuharu-mayocklia. ‘ 

Works on the Law of Inheritance. — ModSnS-parijato, one of the ancient smritees.— 

Dayn-bhiiga. — A comment on ditto. — Other comments on ditto by Moh^sljwllrn, Shree- 

Nat^hn, Uchyootn, Rnghoo-nundqnn^ and Shree-Krishno-tnikalunkaru. — Dayu-rohusyii. 

— y ivadiVchintamonee. — Vivadu-rutnakfirS. — ^Vivadarnii vii-s*eloo. — Dayu-nirnfiy 6, by 

« 

SlnSe-karh. — Dutttiku-dnrpnnn, on adopted children. — Puttu-niSmangsa, on ditto.— yi- 
vada>tandhvn, by KamnlakSra. — Sfttwfi-vicharn. — Siitwuiruhnsyu. — ^Vivadii-chundrika, by 
Umintn-ramn.-r-Vivadn-bfingarnrjvS. — Dayn-totwa, — A ccfmment od ditto by Kashee- 
ramn-vachnsputee. — Nirafiyu-sindhoo. — Nimoyamritfi. — ^Vivadp-chSndrfi. — Vivadamu- 
V n-sarn . — Mfidfinb-i utna-prfideepa .— lOay 8-s5ngrnhii, by Shree-Krishnn-turkalfinkarn . — 
A comment on the Dayfi-vivekfl, by ditto. ' , ^ 

Works relative to the Canon Laws. — Acharii-chondrika. — Anhika-taf.\vn, on the daily 
duties of Hindoos. — Anhikacharii-tutwu. — Acharn-sarn-anhikn-vidhef-, on different du- 
ties. — Acharn-chifiidrika. — Acharfii-prfideepo. — SudachanVsungrnhu! — Achar6ndoo-sh^- 
khurh. — Acharadnrshn. — SodacharQ-chi'ndrod6yri.~Achar8-mnyookhn.~Tit’hee-knla, on 
the duties to be performed on lunar days, by Bhuv8-devn. — Prnyogu-snngruhn, an abridg- 
ment. — Chundogu-bhashyu. — A comment on do. by Goonu-Vishnoo-bhiittn. — UdbhootQ- 
durpunu, by MadhnvB. — Gnnga-vakya-vnlee, on bathing in the Ganges, gifts, &c.-r- 

Siimbutsurb-koumoodM, on all the ceremonies of the year. — Dhurmu-snngrnh8, a work 

« ♦ 

on various ceremonies, by PuramhnngsS-pSrivrajfikfi. — Shantee-m8yookh8, on the means 
of averting evil. — Vusoo-d^vd-puddhu tee, of settingup and worshipping the im^es of 
Vishnoo. — M61l^)pdsa-tatvvri,pn the mnlu months,'!' and the ceremonies belonging to these 
months. — A comntent on ditto. — Another by Ramri-mohonB-vachuspotee. — Tit’hee- 
t8tw8, on lunar days and tireir peculiar ceremonies. — A comment on ditto, by Kashl’- 
ram8>ividya-vachusp8tee. — Ekarddshee-tatwii, on the ceremonies to be performed on the 
eleventh of the waxing and waning,of the moon.— A ctanment on ditto.— Ano&er, by 

I 

* This word should be sounded somewhat like vdvfibarii, (hough [he exact loond cannot be given with (he 
Romon Alphabet. * 

I Intercalary monthSa inieiided by the Hindoos to bring their reckoning by solar and innnr time to an agree- 
ment. Their calendar Requires one every 2^ years. 
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Mofaiinfi-goswanieS.— Another, by Kfshee>ramii-vidya>vaphK8pntEe.‘ — Yatra-tStwS, on 

t 

joumies and pilgrimages.— Snanft-dSpika, on bathing ceremonies.— SongkfilpS-koumoo- 
dge, on the annunciation of different ceremonies. — Niisingho-prrisadd, on tlie incarnation 
of VisStioo, half-lidn, half-man.— KrityS-tHtwii, on the duties of HintiOOB.^Nri8ingtt- 
vaJ8p6ye5, dh s Arifices.— Shivfl-pooja-sSngrtihS, an abridgment, on the worship of ShivS.— 
Nectee-mfiyookhn, on the duties of the Hindoos. — Prfitisht’ha-muyookhfi, a similar work. 
— ^V6stoo-shastr6, on the ceremonies connected wifli building a family residence." — Jftla- 
shfiyaramotsfirgri, on the conseerfttion of pools and gardens to public use. — Kalfi-nir- 
nfiyfi-dSepika, on times of worsfiip. — Siimi)yu-prnd5ep6, a similar work. — Poorooshfil- 
inedhQ-pfiddhutee, o?l human sacrifices. — KoondodyotS, on altars for sacrifices. — A com- 
ment on ditto. — Dhfirmu.»pr6d5pS, on various ceremonies. — PrrighiitrjkS, ditto. — Dhfir- 
mn-pravritee, ditto. — Porishisht’hn-prokasha, ditto. — Shivu-prntisht’ha, on setting up 
an image of* the lingo. — Vishnoo-prntisht^ha-vidhee, ditto of Vishnoo. — Kritj’a-rul?ia-* 
vfilS) on ceremohiesa---Krityfl-kalpiVtnroo. — Snanu-sootrn, sentences on ablutions. — • 
Dhnrniu-srmgrhhn, ^ abridgment, on various duties. — Brumhu-yfiguu-turpfinu-vklhee, 
on sacrifices. — ^VidhanQ-mala, on various laws. — Dhurmfi-vivekS, on the duties of the 
Hindoos. — VoishnfivSjon the worship of Vishnoo. — Shantee-saru, on die influence of evil 
stars. — Shi vu-vakya-v 6155, on duties commanded by Shivfi. — Vfirshodyotu, on all the ce- 
remonies of the year. — Dinodyotu, on daily ceremonies. — Pooja-rotnakui 6, on forms of 
wtvsliip. — Lingarchaun-chnndrika, oil the worship of the lingu. — Shantee-knmulakarfi. — 
Cbfindoganhikfi, on the duties of tlie samu-vedo bramhnns, by Bhuv&-dev6. — Chundogn- 
pfiddhutee, by tlie same writer.. — Divodasri-nibimdu, a work by Divodasu. — Rai;n6-pra^ 
kashS, on the festivals of Ramu. — Dhdrmo-deepika,* on diifi^eiit ceremonies.^ — Pnd- 
dhfitee, by^Bh6vu-d6vS, a shniiar work. — ^PrnyogS-dorpiwin, another sii>^ar work.“K6r- 
mop&d5shinai, another work on ceremonies. — Krityn-rajn, ditto. — Kshuyfi-sdnksh^pu, 
by Gr^^sbfl-bhdttu. — ^Vyvftsfhamovu, by R|ighnvd*bh6ttu. — Another work under the 
same name by Rughoa-ni^’hn*sarv&bhoumn« — Smritee-snngruhu, by Ramu-bb6drS«^ 
nyayalfinkarn. — Vyni^t’faaMsarOt-eiHigruhfi^ by Ramy-Govinda. — Another work witii 
the same fitle, by Siddhantu-vageeshii. — Bhaktee-sondnrbha, on devotion. — Doorga- 
bhfiktee-tnrongin®, on fajyfli in^Doorga. — SomoyalokS, by P6dm6-nabhil4*^Shdodrfi- 
pik}dh6tee-nirMpfo6, the way of the shoSdrus* — Shantee^rotnfi^ by — Ti- 

t'hee-fumhytt* 


£ e e 2 
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*0n th^j^pings to theniaiies of anccrf(Wi.-T^§|B^(3ii^yiv4kn, bjr — 

A coiDpu^tot on ditto by Sh]^-^i8hnu^ark^wk^^;--4°<>%^ bsjt 
-Sipf^dbu-kouinood^. — Sluadd^br^hptwo^ee.— Sb,^^ — rSbxatdd^tsdwfi. 

— A comment on ditto, Bj^nvvt’hb-deepika, — Anotber^ by i|^^]wS<'ram&> nd^a> 

vachfi$p$tee. — Ano^cf cyi^wenjt on do. — Shraddb&4a&yoo](b&> — Shr8tl(H&-afingr6h,8*-— 
Shraddha-khondd, by Hdn^adree. — Shraddhii-gfinn-p8tee. — ^Shnuidh4pdoO'8h^kbQr6<~- 
Piti’ee*bh&ktee«torfipiginee. — Shradclb^kiUpu^iota.--*Supind^-k&r^aQ.«>-Sai^vu-^hra<killifi» 
puddUStee.— Y rishotsiirga, on die offering of a bull. — Ootsur^moy^kha^ on tbe cdSase- 
cration of offerings. — ^^KrityS-prakashfi. 

Works on , Atonements . — Prayaahchittd[*viv^a. — Prayfishchittu-l^two. — A comment 
on ditto. — ^Another, by tiovindanondu. — Another^ by Ka^hfiB-ramu-vidya-vachSapfitee. — 
Prayusbchittri-prudeepa.— PrayuahchiUo-mayookhu. — PrayQshchitt4adoo*sb4khar&* 

* On Purifications . — Shopddhee-kuinatnkord. — rUshoucbTi-snu'itee-cbftndrilok.-' — Sbooib- 
dhee-rotnakoru, by Chandeshvvai;q> — ^ooddhee-tniwfi. — Acpminentonditto.— TShood> 

I 

dhee-yiv^kiL — Shooddiiee*ntoyooku« 

On the Ten Itfiiiatory Ceremonies . — Sfingakarn-gonp-pntee. — Songskaru-koustoobhii. 
— Sansgskaru-bhaskurfi. — Sougskaru-komalakuru. — Sqngakarukoja. — Songakaru-tfitwi}. 
— Songskaru-niiiySokhn. 

On Vows . — VrStS-saro. — ^Vriitarka. — Vrotn-r^a.— Vrutn-koumoodsi. 

On Punishments. — Dondfi-viv^kS. 

Ofi Oaths . — Divyn-tStwu. 

On Gifts. — Dana-koumoodeS,— Dann-mnyobkhd. — Dan(i.kriya-koumood§e, by Go- 
viddaonnda. — Dan6-kuIp8-turoo.— .Danfi-EbtoAkord. — Dand-sagQrd, by BDllala^np*— 
Dand-kumd]ijidr^.--'Mlha-dand-pDddhdtee, on splendid gifts. — Danft-<di 9 ndiika.— 
Shordshd-dand-vidhee, on the sixteen gifts.— Ddshd-kdrmd-pdddhdtne, a sinAar woik.— 
Pand4ieera-vdlee. , . 

OnAncestiy- — Gotid-pidvdrd-mdnjdree. — Gotrd-ptdvi^Hidrpdad. 

On Hftly Pfaees,— rPdidsboo-Eaqjdrpifikashd. — ^Tmt’hdldb-atoo, on tbe.hfify«|daoe8> 
Kashee, Gdya, and Prdyagd, — ^Teert’hdrchintamdnee. — ^T«at'lid-proyo(^jdS^ika.->~ 
Gdya-s6loo, on the holy place Gqya. 

0» Qody2d^tntnA'~~0(WVi|9t^^ 

On Transmigrations. — ^Vrihdt>kdrmd-vipakn-aud-sdDgrdh9, <Ma ftnito 

of former births. — Kdrmd-vipakn-sard. 
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Woriu on varhw tu^cl««-~4Sniiritee>8aTB, by H8re6>nat’hai.— Aaotlwr work imdelr tko 
Mqnnft name.^Siiurite»4iiagi>^&, • compilation. — A modem worit of the same kind un- 
der this iw(ino««--Sflwi{ao<«hD|idii&a, an explanation of different laws.— HiffS-Mta-teeka, 
a ccunfient on the Hafk-lpta. — Jatfi.dndnu-vilas&. — Dwoita-nimSyb. — A modem work 
under this conut, Cbdndrdrshf khkrft-vachfiaputee. — A comment on ditto, entitled Ka- 

dQiobu(6&-— Voij^yhnfSS, a qomment.— Siddhantii-piySSshfi. — Nib&ndhii-slirvoswd. — 

» « 

Narqd%smritee, a work attributed to the sage Nathdii. — ^TfitwamritS. — Pbrashard-smri- 
teei-a-Vrihiit-parashbree, a similai'though a larger woik. — Purashbrd-smritee-vyakhya, 
a cocameot on the work of Pfirashurii. — ^Jayn-singhA-kalpa-droomO^ a work by Jfija- 
siHghfi.— Udwoitfl-mmnyT, on spirit and the animal soul. — TutwiMleejfHka. — Dinu- 
korodyodi. — Siddhantn-p^ejooshn, on the decision of doubts.— D6vula-smritee, a work 
by Divnlft. — Vriddhu^Shatatdpil. — Rutnadee-p&reeksha, on the method of examining^ 
precious st6nes. — Smritee-iiifinjuteS. — ^Jannkyanundfi-bodliu. — VrihQt-shrniklia-smritee. 
— SSrvv^dttrshttnS-shiigraha, an abridgment of all the dursliunas. — Narudu-sunghita. — 
Dhqrmd-sootrir. — Kashyapu. — Muharninn. — Muhamiwabhidhana. — Sqpiritee-chintamu* 
n^, by Gnnga-dhhrfi. — Goutiim&-sootru-tSka.-w-Sakulu-mata»soiigrahn; an abridgment 
of vikiioiis opinions.— Dwoitfi-parishishia-teeka.—Smritee-poribhasha, b)^ Vordhomanu. 
— Smritee-ratn^aru, by Vddachaiyu. — GrunfhS-rajrj, by Rughoo-nat’hn-sarvabhouma. 
"^Uchyooto-chokruvortteo. — Smritee-koustoobho. 

Thus numerous are^he law books of the Hindoos ; there arc also many others, not 
now to be procured, though dieir names are familiar to the Hindoo learned men. In 
the English courts of justice in the province of Bengal, the works pwst ^equently re- 
ferred to, Are the Daya-bhag6, and Dayu-thtwfi. Iif criminal causes tlie Hmdoo law 
books are not oonsulted. 

I shall now endeavour to lay before the reader, the method of administering justice 
under Aft Hindoo kings, and Ae nature of the Hindoo civil and criminal laws : 

The shastru does not appear to Atect its instructions to suborAnate judges, but to Ac 
king as Ae chief magistrate, and ^ougb him to all appointed by him to administer jus- 
riot. Many of Ae lessons it adAesses to him aie highly proper ; he is indeed made ab- 
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8ulute,‘and the lives and properties of all his subjects aie left to his arbitrary will; he is 
« 

pronounced to be, indeed, an incarnate deity, and even ideas derogatory to his honour 
sirejdirected to be puniigihed witlyicatb. He is, however, directed to be generous to his 
subjects respecting tlieir taxes; kind of speech; yet inexorable as death in the punishment 
of offences. He is taught to rise before day, to perform his ablutions, dnd Worship the 
gods ; to present due obeisance to the gods and bramhuns ;.and then to ascend the t)irone, 
to judge his people according to the shastrS; to keep in subjection lust, anger, avarice, 
folly, drunkenness and pride ; to keep himself from beiftg seduced by the love of gafliing 
and of the chase ; to restrain his love of dancing, singing, and playh)^ on musical instru- 
ments ; to re£'ain from sleep during the day ; from wine ; from molesting men of worth ; 
from putting men to death by artful means; from taking private property; from holding 
any one guilty without the commission of a crime. In war, he is forbidden to slay a 
suppliant, a spectator, a person asleep or nuked, or any one fearful. To msure«suc- 
cess in war, he is directed to try the effect of bribes, to employ spies; and to endeavour 
to divide the kingdom of his adversary. Whatever country he cofiquers, he is to pre- 
sent offerings to*its gods; and effects and money to the bramhiins. He is to be distm- 
guished by an umbrella made of the feathers of the peacock ; to unite to himself seven 
or eight wise counsellors; to employ a sober and virtuous secretary, and men of good 
principles as messengers. He is to prevent crimes ; to listen to complaints; to forbear 
to touch sacred property ; to consult with his counsellors in a secret place, as in a forqst, 
but not where there arc parrots or other talkative birds. 

The law supposes that the king himself will be the judge: it allows him, however, 
to appoint braii^iis (on no account shoodrus) to represent him on the bench, aftd to 
give them several wise men as counsellors. In civil causes, counsel is allowed, but 
nothin criminal ones. Tlie law also lay^ down the qualification of witnesses, and the 
mode of receiving evidence. The plaintiff and the defendant are to choose witnesses of 
their own cast, if possible. Pewons guilty of enormous crimes, slaves, old men beyond 
eighty, and minors, are not allowed to be witnesses. The forms of oaths arc as fol- 
lows a bramhun must swear by the trutli f a kshutriyu by the animal pn which he rides 
or by his arms; the voishyn, by his cattle, by grain, or by a piece of gold ; the shoodrij, 
bv the ffods, or. bv lavinsr hold of the feet of his father and mother, or by sacred giftsi or 
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by all sacred ceremonies, or, by placing bis hands on the head of his wife, or child, or 
friend.* The severest threatenings against perjury are delivered by the judge at the 
time of receiving evidence : as an example of the extravagance of some of these promises 
and threatenings in reference to true and false testimony, the following specimens are ex> 

I * 

traded'; The merit.of a true deposition is greater than the merit of a thousand sacrifices 
of the horse* In an affair concerning a horse, if any person gives false evidence, his 
guilt is Us great as that of a hundred murders. In an affair concerning a man, if any per- 
son gives false evidence, the ^uilt of a thousand murders is incurred. In an action con- 
cerning gold, false evidence involves the guilt incurred by the murder of all the men who 
have ever been or sln^Jl be boriv in the world. Ealse evidence relative to land, incurs 
the guilt of the murder of all the living creatures in tlie world, and a person thus perjured 
is liable to tlie punishment due to such guilt. 

The smritees contain eighteen principal titles of law; — 1. on debt, or loans for con- 
sumption*; — Q,. deposits, and ioans for use; — 3. sale without ownership; — 4. concerns 
among partners ; — 5. subtraction of what has been given ; — 6. non-payment of wages or 
hire ; — 7. non-performance of agreements; — 8. recision of sale and purchase; — 9* dis- 
putes between master and servant; — 10. contests on boundaries; — 11, 12, assault and 
slamltT; — 13. larceny ; — 14. robbery and other violence ; — 15. adultery; — 16 . alterca- 
tion between man and wife, and their several duties; — 17. the law of inheritance ; — 18. 
gaining with dice and with living creatures. These eighteen titles of law arc settled as 
the ground-w’ork of all judicial procedure in this w*orld.” 


The laws relative to the inheritance, the division, the enjoyment, and recovery of pro- 
perty, are very numerous, and extend to the minutest circumstances, and many of them, 
though with 8ad*exceptions, are truly wise and good. Property, m bether in lands or 

moveables, is to be equally divided amongst the sons, who are made responsible for tlie 
maintenance of the sisters, and for the expenses of their marriages, as well as for the sup- 
port of tlieir widowed motlier, or sister, and the expensive ceremonies which succeed the 


♦ A Cftfrfspondent sayn, * The 8enteiic<.*ii “Thp judR**, shall ndjure <he liramlian by hi> tnUh ; ibe kBhutriy&, 
bj bis vehicle and nrinsj (he voisA^b, by his vnpleineiils of lin»i)an<liy, caide, or merehandiSM i »nd the shoO- 
dr« by (I think) every corse.” Oaths are only to he rrbori.-.l to wherr hiimaaevidcnce cannot he procured, 
in tvliich case ordeal, as « ell as oaths, and other appeals t» God, are to stand in.-ted of huntan testimooi 
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of a Hindoo. An adopted son, if the father leave sons bom in wedlock, will ob- 
tain a third share of the estate. If a bramhhf. have children from vMves of three dd- 
fcrenl casts, the children bom of a bramhunee must have the largest share ot his property. 

If a man die without wife or children, his father, mother, youngest or eldest brother, or 

tiieir children, become his heirs. 

A son and a grandson are made answerable for a father’s- debts, but not debts incurred 
by gaming or drinking spirituous liquors. * If a bramhun dios childless, the magistjrate is 
to administer to his estate, discharge his debts, and.throw the overplus of Ins property 
into the water. A creditor may seise the property or person of *e debtor, or his wife, 
children, cattle, &c. To a magistrate, a master, or a braniliuii, a person 'is not to be 
rude in demanding paji.nent. The’ property of a person expelled from his cast is dircct- 
, cd to descend to his son ; the property of a bramhuchai ee to Ins spiritual ^uide ; of a 
sanyasee, to his pupil ; and the personalpropcity of a woman arising from presents, to 

her daughters. 

. • 

The adopted sou of an eunuch, a person rejected from his cast, a person who beats 
his father, oivo who docs not perform the funeral rites for his ancestors, a sanyas^, and 
persons afflicted with certain diseases, cannot inherit prejperty, but tifey are allowed a 
maintenance out of the property to which they are heirs. 

Interest from a bramhhii is to be tcii per cent. ; from a kshutrij u, fifteen ; from a voish- 
yn, twenty ; and from a shoodrj), fifty ! 

The Ilintlo#law acknt^wdedges eight kinds of marriage: bramhu, in wtich a father 
gives his daughter, without receiving a fee, to some person of superior calt ; — doivu, when, 
at a buml-sacrifice, the daughter is given fo the officiating priest as a fee ; — arshu, in w^hich 
the father gives his daughter away, receiving in return two cow^s ; — prajaputyUj in which 
the father says to his daughter aiJd the person to whom his daughter is betrothed, Go, 
fulfil the duties of religion — asooru, in which the fatjier, receiving presents, bestows his 
daughter ; — gandhuTVUy a marriage in which the parties privitely agree to treat each other 
as man and wife ; — rakshum^ in which the bridegrooip overcomes his rivals in single com- 
bat, and marries* the daughter ; — poishachu, in which the daughter is drawn from her fa- 
ther’s house by stealth. 
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The laws respecting buying, selling, and partnership, appear, upon the whole, to be 
founded on just principles. It a man piirdiascs any thing clandestinely of a person of 
bad character, at a Kite inferior to the real value, he is to be punished as a lliici. 

* * 

Under the head of gifts arc several strange laws; a man may give away his wife, with 
lun own consent ; and if a son be willing, a father may sell or give him away ; a mother 
may ilo the same, with the* father’s consent. Whatever has been once given, cannot be 
takvn biu li : it is diilt'i, (given). ^If a man, ‘from a violeiit impulse of lust, give any thing 
to another, it is aceoinitcd illegal. No reward, even thougli it should have been pro- 
mised, need be gi\V;n for apprehending a thief C4' a murdeicr. 

'^t he Hindoos have fifteen kinds of slaves, viz. those w ho h;ive become such by being 
born 4rom,iiiteicouis(j between a free man and a slave, by puiehase, by chance, by de- 
scent, hy leei iving support during a famine; by the chance of war, hy their own desire, 
by a]>o;u.isy liom the profession of a srinyasSii, by their ow n gill lor a lime, by a volunlary 
sale of tiieins* l\es, ‘hose who have sold ihemselve.s for a .subsistence, or to posse.ss a .slave 
girl, and lliose given as a pledge, or in payment of a debt, — Slaves may be enfranebised by 
the benehcence of a master; by the merit ot liaving saved his life, or J>y bearing him a 
chiiil. J’lie fc/llovviiig is the lorm of eiiiancijiation ; the master breaks a piuhet contain- 
ing water, rice, Hower.s, &.c. over the head of llie slave, so that these things fall on his 
body, wlien hti pronounces the words, 1 have made thee iree.” A woman marrying 
a slavf , Iiecoines herself a slave. A braiuhrm i[:an never be made a slave. 

» 

XIh' owm r of a bniinliuiiee bull is not answ erable for such a bull afterHie is Jet loose. 
— A mah of superior cast who falsely accuses one inlViiior cast'll atrocious c.imcs, 
is fined six pounds and ten pence, but if the ofletider be of inferior cast, he is to have 
bis tongue cut out, and a by I non ten llngtrs broad lliriis|. into liis mouth. 

I 

If a man speak reproachfully of a magistrate, llfe*latter is to cut out his tongue, and 
banish him. A lefusal to submit to llie laws, is to be punished by similar severities. 

A branfili in, whatever Ids ciiine ipa> be, is not to be put to death. If a man call a rob- 
ber, or an ouU usl, by those iiaiues, lie is to be lined in half the mulct of a robber or an 
outcast. 


F f f 
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laws wIjIcIi relate to assault are most shockingly partial and unjust. The sen- 
liinent, All men are equal in the eye of the law/’ has no place in the Hindoo code : 
the hlgluT castF^ botli as it respects fines and corporal punishments, ^re always lavoured, 
while llit* punishment of the lower casts is harbaroug and cruel tin* law, in all ea^es ol 
assault, always recognizes the rank of the parties, punishing the biamhun yi the slightest 
manner for the greatest injusticf , and the shoodrii in(»st heavily for the slightest ofienec 
against the branihnn; the lollowing examples may sufhee tor jiroof: ‘■^11 a man (h‘pii\e 
another of life, he shall sulTei deatli ; hut if a bramhnrifcdo tlii.4, he shall be jiiied.”^ J or 
striking a bramhiin, the shoodiu’s hand is to be cut for sitting on his mat, his pos- 
teriors ; for s|X’aking against him, his tongue is to be cut out; lor spotting upon him, his 
lips are to be cut off; for seizing him by llu; head, both his hands arc* to he eut ofl. A 
man of superior cast may chastise one of inferior east with impunity if he offend him. 

person is allowed to put to death (rdtJnmt examinafioif ) the person wlio shall se t jire 
to his house, or attempt to poison him, or pluiuha him of all that he kas, or take away 
ids wife. 

For killing a goat, a horse, or a camel, one hand and c»ne foot oi the offender are di- 
rected to l-e cut off. l ilies are to be levied lor cutting ofl the t(‘sli( h;sof a iiiah* ani- 
maS ; and foi killing an insect, a fish, a tvger, a bear, a serpeht, a eat, a dog, a weasel, or 
a boar. For killing an insect, the offender is to be lined something more than a farthing. 

• . • I 

Persons selling by false weights, or using deceit in traffic, are to* be fined. If a j>er- 
son manifest a propensity to sueJi* thefts, his ear, nose, or liand must be cut off. A man 
frequently using faUe weights^, must lose all lie possesses. An unskilful man daring to 
]VLaelise iru dicine is to be fined. False astrologers must be fined, and coiners must have 
the hand, the nose, and liic teeth broken. The house-breaker must have both his hands 
cut off, and be iiiqialed ; the highway robber is directed to* be strangled ; In; who plun- 
ders a j.>rovince, is to be impaled > the stealer of a man of superior cast, to be roasted 
ahve; of a woman of middling cast, to have both his hands and feet cut off, :fiid to be 
cast upon a liighw ay wlieni four roads irieel ; ©f a man of inferior cast, to be fined twelve 
pounds, one sliilling, and eiglit pence. The stealer of an elephant or a horse in time 
of war, to be pul to^ death ; if in time of peace, a hand find foot to be cut off; but if the 
elephant or horse be excellent in all respects, the hand, foot, and posteriors jof the thief 
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arc to be cut off, :iiul lie is to be dopi iveil of life. For stealing a goat or a slieep, a hand , 
and for stealing a weasel or a cat, half of the foot is to be cut olE For stealing a consi- 
derable quantity of g,rain, a man must be put to deatli. A thief caught in the act of 
!)» (taking any thing closed up, for the lirst offence, is U> liav(^ a linger cut off; for these- 
• Olid, his hand ainl foot; for the third, he is to be j>ut to ihiatli. For stealing llowers, 
linlts, Vvood, or grass, belonging to a bramliiiii, the liand is to be cut off. Thefts coinmit- 
iiy bramhrins are direct«*(l to be punislied by perpetual imprisonment, or by putting 
)iil the eyes, or by shaving the lic^atl, or by slavery for life. A biamhitn, on commiuing a 
i v'Obery woitliy of death, if he ha|i been accustomed to oHei a buniUs.'n riin e daily, is to 
f.ave his head siiave»^l, which is equivalent to loss of cast. If a man break a, large bridge, 
he nmst suflei deatli, l or scUuig tire to a plaiilalioii, or a gi anarv, a man must he burnt 

A tine to the amount of seven siiillings and six-pence only is directed to be levied on 
the person who shall violate .the chastity of a nurse who has brought him up, or ^hat ol 
a woman who lias c<«iie to liim in distress. Adultery with a pioslituie, wiUiout ka\(^ 
of the magistrate, is directed to be punislied by fine. The liire of prostitutes is regulat- 
ed with so much caution and minute attention, as to excite in the mind doubts whethei 
die Hindoo sages considered prostitutioii a crime or not. Tln*y Iiowcvci make three gra- 
dations 111 the jM ogress towards adultery with a married woman, according to tlic fami - 
iiarity of the ]>arties : for those acts of lev|ly more unbecoming than cnmmal, tin ofu nd- 
er is lined oiu: shilling and seven-pence; for sending presents, the fine is six poqnds; fur 
gross familiariti(‘s, twelve pounds; but for the actual jlerpelralion of the crime, the of- 
fender, 'if a shoodrii, must be deprived of virility, and then be burnt ahve ; il'a brami uii, 
he must be fined twelve ptniiids. These punishments are modilicti by the circumstances 
ol the case, as, the consent or refusal, and llu; rank, of the woman. In some casi‘s, l)n‘ 

ofleiider is compelled to marry the woman. — A bramliun, a kshinny n, or a voishyi/, for 

« 

an unnatural crime with a < ow, is to be lined twelve .*pf)uiids. A slioodru guilty of the 
same crinir, must be put to death. An uiiiratiiral crime with any beast not a cow, sub- 
jects the person to a line of tvvefve pounds. * 

* TliCht* were ilie horrid puiiiblimciits formerly inflic ied by thin people, tiho have been e.xtolled as (he inoyj 
benevolent beings on eaiiti. ' 
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Tlie Hindoo law regulates gaming as well as prostitution : half the profit of a game 
jji ioug to the magistrate, in whose presence, or in that ol* one of his oflicers, persons are 
corniiiandcd to plav, 

A man who shall liavc caused a bramhun to cut dung or drink is to be: fined 

twelve pounds; for causing him to drink wine, to be put to death. IJanishmenl bora 

* 

the kingdom is the punishment of a bramhun for eatin j garlfc or onions. For rc i Img ihe 
vedn, a shoodrn is to have boiling oil poured into his ^hroil ; ^ >r h'cai ing il,^into his^rars; 
for committing It to memory, to be put to death, hop wearing the Inamliinicai iiin^ad, 
the is Ixyo pounds live shillings. ' For constantly okering burM-sacrilices, or mo- 
lesting a bramhun, he is to be deprived of liii\ 

• * 

• b\)r performing a sacrifice to procure the deuih ofiUioliiei , a niun must be lined live sliil- 
liiigs and six-pence. For casimg briars Into a road, for mixing poison with food, tor 
marrying a girl who is free to a slave, a niuu’s iiiiib is io be cut otf. I'or inlerihipting a 
magislraUi at phty, the ofleiidei must be pul to death. I'or iidminlsU ring prison, oi 
ting fire to a house, or murdering a man, a woman is to be diowned, li not with ( liild. 
For iminlenng her sacred teacher, lu r husband, or child, a woman imist have lu r t ars, 
nose, hands, and lips cut off, and must then bo ih smiireddiy dogs'. 

'^I'he laws respoctaig women arc peculiarly* barbarous. A bad nife is to bo madt. the 
slave in cook u» some idol. A woman is not alloweil by the law^ <-o go out'of tlu: house 
without tile consent of her husband; nor to talk with a stranger; nor to laugh witliout 

the ved over he/ /lace nor to swallow any thing, except medicine, till she slfall have 

# • 

served others, nor to go to the Bouse of a stranger, nor to stand at th(i door, nor to look 
out at the window . She may give her body to be burnt with tlut cotpse of her iuis- 
baad ; m which case, she is promised happiness in paradwe during 3o, 000, 000 (*) years. 

Preservation of the kingdom from thieves, or vigilance in punishing thieves, secures 
puradise to tlic magistrate. 
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PtcrioN xxxiv. 

«1 

'The A^lt'ononucal sliash /i.^. 

It vvili he .seen, that in this rleparlmml of scic iice ihc Hindoos were as capable of com- 

prelieiutiii" ifie wipuiers of Uie lu avens as an}- of llie nations of antiqnitv. llicir anci- 
* * • 

ent astronomical works, thouoli mixed vvuh the most extravagant fancies, will long remain 
sj>leml/d mommients of highest p(A\(‘;s of intellect. I'lie readu will lind an epi- 
tome ot the S()br\ h-Siddhanto, l^y i*):askrnui Irai'vii, in the following pages, and loi a more 

’ . * “I 

perleet ide a of the povvi rs of mini! by \\inch this work w as ]>roduced, the author would 
refer his readers to a learned t^isay in the seemul volume ot the Asiatic Kese arches, by 
8 . Davis, E.S(]. d he iinost ancuait 02 dn* Hindoo ;iOronomical work.s are referred by 
the i Inidoos themseb es to tlie siitwii yoog 1. JMost'*i tin. work^ mentioned below, how- 
ever, weie wiitteii oniy two or three lumJretl years ago, and olheis are not more Uiar^ 
iiltV o. \tajs old. 

J?KCTU1N A\.\V. 

A.^lrofiofnicat // e. v. s' ■‘'hil tAUifit. 

Sdoryu-.siddhantn, and Siddiiantu-.si jjonu3nee, fry liha.ski raeharvi]. — comment on 
t u" h»’ rm r work, entitled Cidorardii' -pinkashika, by Ixungii-Nal'hn. — Others by Nrec- 
soig’d.i-gMniikii, and by Ibiob iiinni,-- H x laviii-c, by IMia.skimn haryh.~-Coiuments on 
ditto, by Gnnjatihiir y Uungh-Nai’hn, S^oiy n-ilasu, and Gnneshii. — V^eeju-Gumth, ano- 
thcr work bv Idiaskniacliary Ti, on algebra, incn.suration, ?vc. — (*rnhii-spnshtnj on the 
piauels. — Sliooddhee-'dtvpiha, by Goviiidaniindii. — Cin.hn-charu, on tlie motions (d the 
planets, — ^l>hoovMr»od(n'[>nivn, by Pndmii-nabha. — A coinment on'the Vrilindjatukii, 
by l)liiiltotpn!n. — ^Swiiiodnyo, with a coiiifiKtrit on ditto, and anotlier by Nuro-Hurce. 
— 8u lirodny ii-y iiiitui. — f^hanlikir-tutwaiTiritri^ by N arayunij-shrn ina. — Mooboortri-lnlpn- 
drooinn, with acomnicnt. — Jaluku-diiipniHi, on fortunate and unloi timate births. — Sarn- 

4 

mrii’juw, by Viinnmalcc-mishru. — Vnrahu-siiiighita,#lA V hrahu. — datnkn, by Nc^lukun^ 
idiii. — IVinh-sringiiiliri. — Piutyuntrnu-dhshaphiilu. — Somu-siddhantu. — Jyotiniimuyu. — 
Jyolish-saiu-snngruhu. — lloiasfint-pnnehashika, — Shooddhee-rfiliiankooi ii. — Vushist’liu- 

snnghita. — Jatuka-bhuriiiiu. — Meglni-mala - Miikin imdodahuiiiiih. — Rajmartundii. 

Tajukii. - Jatnkii. — Clinndronmwlunn.—Sinirn-bhashyu-veejn-ghniuv by Sooryh-dasu.— 
Siddliaht’iiu-saiA vu-bhoumu-v) akh} a. — J3liu.swul^‘. — Griihu-duii itru, — Gi iiliu-laglinvu. 
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— Visliwii-priideepii- — lirniiilin-siddhaiitii. Siddhaiitii-rTinnjuree. Moohoortn-choora- 

miinee. SiddlianUi-iutwu-vif ekn. — Briiiidiu-sidflliaiitu-v^jii-gunitii^ — Bruiiihu-gooplu- 

kritiK — Gunitii-rajn, by Kevnlii-Ramu-Pandianunn.'^' Giiiliu-yiininlu. Shrec-putoiv 

rutnu-mala, — Pinstarii-chintaniuncc. — Riiiiinlu-Ruluisyn. — Rc*klia-fi:uiiitn--kslietrn-vynvu- 
haiii. — Vriliut-sunghita, by Vdrahu-mihiiu. — Siddhantu-slicsbii, by Kumnlakuru.— Sooryu- 

j I • 

siddhantii-kimnavnlSe. — D^pika, and a coninient by Raglinvacliar}ii. — Sntkrilyn-inook- 

tavul^. — Suinurii-sarii. — Kevula-rjnmdrika. Lifglioo-jaPilji. Nuriipntce-jnyndiirirya. 

— Mukurimdu. — (^hnnintkaru-riiintaninnee/ — Sh^gni-bodhu.i — (jJruhu-iagiiuviT.— Shab*,i > 

t , 

liotru. 


SKCTION XXXV 1. 

« * 

Fjpitonic of the So()ryu^si(ldh(Uilh, hy Hhashurachary/f a brauihun. 

# , 

'lime is thus divided: tlial \^llicIl is iiifinitelv ininule, a)id tli(‘ divis'ions f)f lime; the 
latter is thus described : the period wliile a })erson can soudd the vo\i el W' (^) ten times, 
is called pranii ; six praiuis make one phlii ; sixty phliis, one dnndii ; sixty dundu^, one tildiee ; 
fifteen tit’hees, one pnkshii; two pukshh::, one lunar niontli ; twelve* nionths make «;nr year. 

The nine kinds of months are, bramhya yOr a niontli of ihe'ilfe or ne’gn of Briimha, which 

is tlius calculated, viz. the amouni of tin* years in tin fonr yoogi's constitutes a great yoogii, 

and a thousand great yoogiis make one of Brumiia’s iia s; tkirly oi sin h (ia>s aie ifieiuded 

in a month ol this god ; a doivuy or divine month, is coni}>osed of thirty }cars of nuiilals * 

— 2ipitm month, or a month of tlni pitrccs, is made up of thirty months of mori als ■ — a 
0 ^ * * 
prajuputyu month;*— a houru or solar inoiiih; — a suiutiu month is made up (4 thirty 

days at any lime ; — a chaiidruy or lunar month ; a nukshatru month occupies the period 

of the mooids passage through the tweiitv-^jeveii stellar immsions. '1 he sutyfi yoogii 

comprises 1,7^28,000 >ears ; the tretu l,£yfj,000; the dwapniu 8f>4,(X)0; the kulee 

f 

832,000. The amount of these foui; yoogiis lorm a mnha or great yoogn, viz. 4,320,000 
years. A thousand ot these great yoogus constitute a day of Bnunha, called a kulnu, viz. 
4, 320, OCX), 000. A hundred years of BruinhaVtonstitule tfie perjiod of hie life. . 

* (lopalu-turkalftnkaru, the son of thi » author, is now (T8l7) the chief pundit in the Scramporc printiT??:. 
office. 
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The seven planets are, UTivee (the sun), ChniidiTi(the moon), iVInngnln(Mars), Boodlia 
(Mercur}), Vrihaspntee J upiU i Shookra (Veiius\ Shnnee (Saliirn). The progress uf 
these planets are dcfiifcd aceorduig to eight diffen iil degrees of rapidity. 

This uork next givj s (lie dreaiiifereiK C and diauietei of the t arth ; describes the Ju 

nnr days, the earth’s siiadow, iiie division of the earth into (inaiters, isLc. The ciicitin- 

« 

ii'ience of the earth is .n)!j:) yujiiiius,'^ and its diameter oiie-third of that nunibttr, 

1 

An eclipse of the moon is thus !iri oiinted lor: when the sun and moon remain in tlie 
si'viaitli sign, the eartii is m ces^iuilly plat t:d betwixt iIm iii, and the earth’s tfhadow falls 
on the moon. An eelip’sii of t!i<‘ snti lakes jilace when the sun and moon are found in 
one sign, at which time tin* Inoen'.s shadow falls mi the siin. The author also describes 
the pel Kuis Nfiien eclips(\s will laLi* jdacr, ilie leiigtli of their continuance, the appear- 
auce of llu se })lainits during an eclipse, the parts of the planet w'hich will first become 
ahected, as v\'i;ll as those from 'which the shadow will first depart. — 1 he times of the ris- 
ing and setting of the planets are also described, and an account is given of the periods 
wiien ddiereiit planets are in eonjunctiun. 

I’iio progress of creation is t!ius described: Vishnoo first created (he waters, and then, 
u[>o:; t:;e .VL^ters, scattered the seed from which a golden egg sprung, wliicli remained in 

I 

darkness, i’rom this i‘gg burst Ibrth Siink i/sliuni), a I’orm of \ isliuoo; w ho, for the pur- 
poS(xs of creation, forint'll Unimha ^ from the eyes of w hich god the sun issueil, Irom his 
mind tlie moon, vacuum, air, matter, water, and fire; lii>m these five elements sprung 

'I 

Mniigaln, Boodhj, Vrileispiitee, Sliookiii, and Shiince. iSooryif, in the form oi Dwa- 
diisliatma, divided hinisell into lw’civ(‘ parts. I lom the five primary elements spiung 
the twenty-seven stars (nuksiiutriis). — Alter this, were created the gods and goddesses. 

The author next gives tlie dimensions of the lirmameijl, the elevation ot the liighest 
star, of Shunec, V liliiisputee, Mangnlu, Sooryu, Shookrii, lioodhu, and Chiindru.i* 

• e 

The earth is round, and floats in tfle air by its own power without any supporter. 
Lunka is in the centre of the earth ;• and to the East of Liinka, at the (jxtreinity of the 


5* Dacb yojunii is eight miles. 


i Sec page 7. 
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earth, is Yumu-kotee; on its WT'steni extremity is l\(>inijkri-p'':tlnnn ; the antipodes ol 

• «/ 

Luiika arc the iiiliabitants of Siddhee-poorii ; and on the Northcni extremity of tlic earth 
is Soomeroo, and on the Southern Varu-vaniiln. Vf hen the san Arises on Liinka, he s(‘ts 
on Siddliee-pooiu ; at which time, at Yhmu-kotce^ it is iniil-day, and at Jlonink/i-j>Jittrr()ii 
midnight. 

To the north of Lnnkn is RljaiaUi-varshii, w])ie]i contains the m aintain 1 linialn . n, to 
the north ot wdneh is lleniuLooti. To the north S)({(f!ie(‘-j)v>o!i n is 
and the inoiint iin Sliringuvanri. To the north of *njm-7-kotee is ]ih'hlras!>\\ u-vwish'^ 
and jnoniiUMalyavanu. To the iioilh of Roiuu.oi ii'.s rCetoonml i?:M)un- 

tain Gundliu-inadinri. On Soonieruo leside the gods. 

0 • 

To the Soiillj of Lrinka is tlie sea, wliich .sej>arati s the territories* o! tl)'*, go{]s and 
ants; and, in a continued sonllicily direction, are tlu‘ ioiloanig seas and islands : tirst 
the'sult sea; then Slinku-dvvet pn, ami the sea of nnik; SlIa!ai:iloi‘~*lv\ ^pif, aiid die sea ol 
curds; KoosliVdwa'pn, and the sea of ciaritiiai butter; Krounchu-dn ec)>ii, ami iht: sea 
of sugar-cane juice; Goinediikd-dw^^pn, and ihc S'ca of spiritnous !i<jnors; Po ^shkniifi- 
dvvec])n, and the sea ol tn'sli water; aiul still iurthei soutiiMards Vnju-vannl i. in llie* 
bowels of the earth are the sev( n patalns, the abodes (Tf the hydras. 

Bhasknraehuryn next accounts for the eqiuil division of day and niglit ; and explains 

the p''Ogrcss of the sun Uirougli the zodiac. 

« 

0 

The author begs leave to add in this place a disjointed extractor (wo from nir.’Davis’s 
Essay on the “ Astronomical Compulations of the Hindoos,'’ inserted ni ilie second vo- 
lume of the Asiatic Researches ; 

I suppose it sufficiently u'cjll known, tliat the Hindoo division of the ecliptic into 
signs, degrees, SwC. is the same as ours; that their aslf onomical ye'^r i*^ sydertal, or con- 
taiuing that space of time in whicii the Jmn, depaitiiig irom a slar, returns to the sanu* ; 
that it commences on the instantof his entering diesign Aries, or lallier the Hindoo con- 

stcllution Meshn; that each asli onomical month cOulunis as inaiiy even da\s and fraeti- 

» 

onal parts as Jie slays in each sign ; and that llic civil difiers fiom the a^U onomical ac- 
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count of time only in rejecting those fractions, and b^inniiig the year and month at sun- 
rise, instead of the intermediate iustaht of the artificial dfty or night. Hence arises the 
unequal portion of tyme assigned to each month dependent on the situation of the sun's 
apsis, and the distance of the vernal equinoctial colure from the beginning of Meshu in 
the Hindoo sphere ; and*by these means they avoid those enors which Europeans, from 
a different method of adjusting their cai uidar by intercalary days, have been subject to.' 

R 

^ ft 

It has been common with astioncmcr.s'to fix on some epoch, from which, as from a 
radix "to compute the planetary motions ; and the ancient Hindoos chose that point of 
time coinilc^d back, when, according to their motions as they had determined them, they 
must hav^ii been in coiyunctioii in tlie begiiming of Mesliu, or Aries ; and coeval with 
which cin nmstance they ^uppovsed the creation. This, as it concerned the planets on- 
ly, would liave produced a moderate term of years compared with llie enormous anti- 
quify, that will be hereafter stated ; but, having discovered a slow motion of the nodes 
a>id‘*apsi(les also, and taking it into the computation, they found it would require a length 
of time coirospondaig with 1,955,884,890 years now expired, when they were so situa- 
ted, and 2,304,1 15,110 years more, before they would return to the same situation again, 
forming together the grand anomalistic period denominated a kulpn, and fancifully as- 
idgued as the ffay of Brumha. The kiilpu they divided into mnjjvvuiiluins, and greater 
and less yoogiis. The usti of the niuiiwijiitniiii is not slated in the Sooryu-Siddhantii 
but that of the inulia, or greater yoogii, ,is sufficiently evident, as being an anomalistic 
period of tl^e sun and, moon, at the end of which, the latter, w ith her apogee and ascf iid- 
iiig node, is found, together with the sun, in the first of Aries ; the planets alsb deviate 
ing from that point only as much as is their latitude and the differeuce .between their 
mean auf} true anomaly. 

* 

These cycles being so constructed as to contain a certain luiinbcr of mean solar days, 
and the Hindoo system assiimihg that at the creation, when the planets began their mo- 
tions, a right line, drawn from the equinoctial poiAt'Lunka through the centre of the 
earth, would, if Ciuitinued, have passed through the centre of the sun and planets to the 
first star in Arie^ : their jnean longitude fol any proposed time afterwards may be com- 
puted by proportion. As the revolutions a planet makes in any cycle are to the num- 

. G SB 
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l)t'r of days composing it^ so are til days given to its motion in that time ; and the even 
n volutions Ix irig rejected, the fraction, if any, shows its mean longitude at midnight un- 
der their first nu ridiaii of ]/inka: for places cast orwesi of ihatnuindian a proportional 
allowanei i‘ made for the difference of lon*»itude on the eartlfs surlaee, called in Sung- 
skritii the deshautui u. The position^ of the a]>si(ies and nodes art* computed in tin* 
same manner; and the equation of tlie mean to the true place, determined ou ])rinripl(‘s 
■vhldi will be hereafter mentioned. 

• , f 

“ The division of Ilic iniiiia vooga into flu- sulwii, treta, dwapurit, and kl'ilr,' iig.'s', do. s 
not aj.poar from the Sooiju-Siddliaiitn to answer ary practical astsaiioniical purpose, 
(miI io i.iCtC bccii foiiiicd on ideas similar to the golden, silver, hrazeii, and iron ages ot 
t'le CJiTcks. I'lieir origin lias lumewa- been ascribed to the prcecssioii of the equinox- 
es by those who will of (toursc refer the inunwiiiUniu and kiiljih to the same foundalion : 
either V ay, die hitter will he fuiiiid anomalistic.” 


t>. II.. iol.ovung table [omitted in ibis extract] ur.' given tin; permdical revolutions of 
the plam;l:,,, ibeir nodes and apsides, according to the Sobryii-Siddliaiilii. ’I Ik: eoiri e- 
lions of Ve< ju a] present used, ar<; coiilaiiicd in one cobimn,- and the intliiiuliou of tlu ii 
oiliils U» (lie ceb])(ic m another. T'be obliquity of tin; «•( liptie is inserted aceoi<iiii<> to 
tin: s;mn; siiastri'i. Its dimiiiulioii does not appear to liave liceii noticed in aiiv snbse- 
qiicnt trcatis:*-. In (he tables of Miikiiriiiidq and also in the (Miiba-lcgliuvii, tin* latter 
wriuen only 'iOB years ago, it is expre.s.sly stated at tuenli-four degrees. 


“ i he inotjoii of the equinoxes, termed in Sungskriui the kraulee, and sj)okei) of in the 
‘eeJ.a, or rommeplarv, on the Si^ryii-Siddhimlu, as the sun's patu, or node, is.uot notic- 
e<l in the foivgmng passage of that book ; and, as the liindoo astronomp seem to cn- 
terlam an id- a of l|,e subject dilTcrcnt from that of its involntir.,, ihrougl. the PJaton.e" 

y. t.r, J shall tartln r on give a translation of what is mentioned, both in the oi igmal and • 
commentary, couccniinj; it.’’ 

"T**"’ ■“ ""T ‘'---veed on. correc.ions of .hi, k'u.d ,ha. v,i.l 

tat b"ooU.‘'.„‘prc,e,n f r Of ZfT I’’ !l‘" '<> «■> agree.., cal whh Ibe aslro....,oi- 

(l.r MukuluTduleirri ’ composed .nbo.., 268 ,carsago. 

V lilien in 1,5 i3 Shuku, or 158 years “sed at Kudedva ; the last 
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We have now, according to the Hindoo system, tluj mean motion of the planets, their 
nodes and apsides, and the elapsed ^ime since they werA in conjunction in tlie first ol 
Meshii, with which, by the rule ol proportion, to determine their mean longitude for any 
proposed time of the present year. It is, however, ob'^erved in the Sdoryu-Slddhantn, 
lliul to assume a^period so great is 'unnecessary ; for use, liu' eompulatioii may be made 
from the [leginniiig of the treta ag*-, at which instant all the gi uhn:;, o» luovcabie points in 
the h<iavens,\veie again in conjunction in Meshu, except the apogees and aserndiug nodes, 
wiiieh must theieloie be conipulcd from the creation. 'I'iic sanit i,; u \u- of ilie 
jjuig ^1 tlie pr(‘se:it kulee age ; idi the greatest common <Ii\isor oi the numbn of days 
cv>m]>osiiig tlie miiluj yoogu a)ul the planetary revoiulions in that period, is four, which 

cjuottis 17!),dd7 days, or 1,080,000 years ; ami ti;e treta and dwajx'jrff ages conuiin 

» * 

together just lliat niiinbti of years. The present Hindoo astronomers thereibiv iind it 

'* * * 

luiiifcessary to go larther back than the beginning of the kulei' yoogif^' iu dt lenninijig 
tlu^uneaii iongiUide of the ptaiu‘ls lheius<dves ; but for llu positio’-i of liu ir ispsidc's an/) 
iiodri's, the elapsed time since tlie, < i(*ation must be used ; or at least in instances, as oi 
tlie snn, when tlie aumlKus .^i87 anil 432,000,000 are incommensurable but by ludity. I 
have however in the accoin^ianyiug computation, taken Uie latiei pciTod in both cases. 

For the eijuation of the mean to the true anomaly, in wliieli the solniion ot triangies 
is concerned, and which is next to be consideieil, the Hindoos make use ol a canon oi 
sines." 


13) a( Count for the a])parent unecpial motions of the planets, which they suppo e 
lo niovi' in llu ir n^sjn;«:li>e orliits Uin)u;^li wjiial di.staiices in e((ual limes tin- 'limino 
lia\ >; i»x()iusc 1.1 .'l octiti i<- circlt s, aiul (l«U«Tiuiiie the eccentiicily of the oijiits ol t!io iiii 
ami kiof)itMitli respect to tlial eirele, in wtiicli they p\ace the earth iis,tli« centre of the 
imiveisc, to bo e(iuai lo the sines of their eroatest anomalistic e<|iuiUoiis.” 


* “ Noilhcr <I.) Iliej, in l ompiiilnji.li.v ilie rormiiliis in common use, sofarlher back (lian to fnmi- assiKnot ilntc 
of 111. .fra Shukf, 5 tint, bavi...; .he pl.inei ’ pi .ce^delcniiiedfor that point of timo. thej-compaleibeir ...eau pla- 
ce. ao.l other re<iaisi(es for on.v prop , e.l il.ne ..Oetoards by tables, .or by combaiaiUmH of tiguies c,., hived lo 
faciliiateihe work : a , in Cruliii LiiKl.uif., S il.lb.i.icn Itubnsyfl. and many olher book,. An inquirer into Hin- 
doo aslrooomy having aeces, to suer, m gb. easily be led toassertll.attbcbramhui.s compute eelipses 

by sel forms, coucbcci in enigmatical ve*. oi wb.ch it nould be difficult lo develope ilicr system of astro- 
nomy ; amf Ibis 1 appVebend >va»<lie ease >s iyi .Mons. Sonnerat. The Jyotisli piindils in general, it is true, know 
liitlc more of astronomy tbim they learn from such books, and (hey are consrquenlly very ignorant of Cite prin- 
.'^rles of the science ; but there are some to be met w iih » bo ate better informed. ’ 

U g 6 2 
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Having the true longitude of the s-uii and moon, and the place of the node deter- 
mined by the methods explairfed, it is easy to ju»Jge, from the position of the latter, 
whether at the next conjunction or opposition tliere will be a solar or a lunar eclipse; 
in which case the tit’hee, or date of the moon’s synodical month, must be computed from 
thence, to determine the time counted from midnight of her full or change. Her dis- 
tance in longitude from the sun, divided by 7«0, the minutes contained in a tit’hee, or 
the thirtieth part of 360®, the quotient shows the tit’hec she has passed, and the fraction, 

if any, the part performed of the next ; which, if it be the iifteenth, the diflference be- 

« 

tween that fractionjuid 7'^O^is the distance she has td go to her oppositidn, whieirwill 
be ill time proportioned to her actual motion ; and that being determined, her longitude, 
the longitude* of the sun, and place of the node, may be knywn for the instant of full 
moon, or middle of the lunar eclipse. The Hindoo method of computing these par- 
ticulars is so obvious in the accompanying instance, as to require no further description 
here ; and the same may be said with respt^ct to the declinution of the sun and the ihiti- 
tilde of the moon. 

• • 

U is evident from what has been explained, that the pundits, learned in the Jyotish 
sliastiri, have truer notions of the form of the earth and the economy of the universe 
than are ascribed to the Hindoos in general : and that they must reject the ridiculous 
belief of the common bramhans, that eclipses are oecasiofied by the intervention of the 
monster Kulioo, with many other partii ulars equally unscientific and absurd. But, as tips 
belief is founded on explicit and positive declarations contained in the v6dus and pooraniis, 
the divine authority of which writings no devout Hindoo can dispute, the astronomors 
have some of them cautiously cxjplained such passages in those writings as disagree with 
the principles of^their own science : uiul, where leconcilialion was impossible, have fipo- 
logized, as well as they could, for propositions necessarily established in the practice of 
it, by observing, that certain things, as stated in other shastios, might have been so foi- 
merly, and may be so still ; but for astronomical purposes, astronomical rules must 
“ be followed.” Others have, wi^ a bolder spirit, attacked and refuted unphilosophi- 
cal opinions. Bhaskuro argues that it is more reasonable to suppose the eFrth to be 
self-balanced in infinite space, than that it should be supported by a series of animals, 
with nothing assignable for the last of them to rest upon ; and Ntiru-singhij, in his com- 
mentary, shows ihiit by Rahoo and Ketoo, the head and tail of the monster, in the sense 
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they generally bear, could only be meant the position of the moon’s nodes and the quan- 
tity of her latitude, on which eclipses do certainly depeml ; but he does not therefore 
deny the reality of Rahoo and Ketoo : on the contrary, lie says, that their actual exist- 
ence and presence in eclipses ought to be believed, and niav be maintained as an article 

• • 

of faith, wifhoiit twiy prejudice to astronomy.” 

^‘Thc argument of Vurahti-acharya conceiniiig the mon.stei Rahoo, might here be an- 
nexed, but, as this paper jvill witliout it be\sufficiently prolix, I shall next proceed to 
show how the astronomical pumlits determine the moon’s distance and diameter, and 
other requisites for*the predicstion of a lunar eclipse. 

“ earth they considei *a.s spherical, and imagine its diametef divided into J,600 equal 
parts, or voj inus. An ancient method ol fmding a circle’s circumference was to muI-» 
tiply the diameter ,by three; but this iieing iiof quite enough, the sages directed that it 
should bV. multiplied by the square root of ten. "riiis gives for the equatorial circum- 
ference of the earth in round numbers 5,059 yojuniis, as it is determined iw the Sooryu-Sid- 
dhantu. In the table of sines, however, found in the same book, the radius being made 
to consist of 3,438 equal parts or minutes, of which equal parts the quadrant contains 
f), 400, implies the knowledge of a much more accurate ratio of the diameter to the cii- 
cuinfei vnee ; for by the first it is as 1. to 3. 1,027, &e. by the last, as 1. to 3. 14,136; 
anti it is determined by the most approved labours of the Europraiis, as 1 . to 3. 14,159, 
Sec. In the pooiaiius fhe circumference of ti.e earth is declared to be 5(X),000,000 yojn- 
nils; and, to account for this amazing differtnee, the cornmentator before quoted thought, 
** the } vjuiiu slated in the SooryiVSiddliantn contained each 100,000 of those meant in 
the pooiuiiSs ; or perhaps, as some suppose, the cartlj was really of that size in some 
former kulpUi Moreover, others say, that from the equator southward, the earth in- 
creases hi bulk : however, for astronomical purposes, the dimensions given by Soor- 
yii must be assumed.” The equatorial^ circumference being assigned, the circumfer- 
ence of a circle of longitude in any latitude is deterndned. As radius 3,438 is to the 
lambnjyii or sine of the polar distance, equal to the completement of the latitude to 
ninety degrees, sods the equatorial diniensiorf5,a59, to the dimension in yojonas required. 

Of a variety of methods for finding the latitude of a place, one iS'*by an observation 
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of the pulubhn, or shadow, j>i*ojected ftoiii a perpendicular giioinon when the suu is in 
the equator.” 


The lonp;il tide is directed to be found by observation of lunar eclipses calculated for 

* • * 

the lirsi nu ridian, wliich the Sdbr\ii-Siddhaiitu di sciibcs as passing o/er Lniika, Jlolii- 

^ V' ^ ^ J. 1 i 

tukn, Uvnntee, and Sunghita-saru. [JvmUee is said by the coinnienlaU>r to be ‘^uow 
called Oojjuyiiioe,” or Ougein, a place well known to tin? ‘English in the Mai haUa do- 
minions. 'Fhe distance of lionare.s from this inefidian is, said to be sixty-tonr vojii- 
nii eastward ; and as I ,,)().) yojTinn, a circle of lon;,;itinlc at Uciiares, is to si\t\ dnndhs, 
the natural day, so is sixly-four yoji'mws to 0 dmid i, Ml pplu, the ditifcrence oi loiu^iludc 
in tone, minks the time alter lunlnij^ht, when, stnetlv opeyikingy the as/ronoiincal 

day begins at Benares.'^, A total liniar eclipse was oj>seivcd.lo happen at Ibaiaies libv- 
^one piilus later tli ai a calculation ga\<‘ it tor L( aka, ami — r sixly-lour ^ojnnu, 

die diilcrcnce of longitude on die earth’s sui face/’ 

f'oi- the (tnueiisions oi' l!,o moon’s kiikshii (orl.il) the rule in tju- text, is 

11 ! .'';’. jvurUi.ul'ar Uiaii is necessary lo be explained to any person, \ilio has inionned liifu- 
self of the methods used by iiuropean astronomers to deUiniine the moon’s hoiizonlid 
parallax, in general terms, it is to observe tlie moon’s altitude, and iheiiee, vviUi other 
re;j[nisitos, to compute the lime oi lier ascension iroin the sensible ksliitijii, or lioriicoii, 
and licr distance from the sun when upon the rational lioi iiion, by uliich tolliid the lime 

of her passage from llie one point to liie other ;• or, in other words, ‘ to liiid tin difference 

* • * 

‘ in tiinv betw een the meridian lo which the eye relcrred lier at rising, anil the ineridi- 
‘ an she was^actually upon-’ in' which difference of time she will lutve passed through 
a space equal tq the earth’ semidiaineter or B(X) yojiiim ; and by propoilion, as* that 
time is to her periodical mouth, so is 800 yojnnii to the eireumferenee oi' liei kiikslia, 
;i24,000 yojunii. The errors ari.sing from refraetioii, and their taking the moon’s mo- 
tion as along tlic sine instead of its arc may here be l■emarkcd ; hut it does not seem 

• - 

* Tins day (astronnuiicRl day) is accounted to bcRin atm-dnij^lit under flic riikho (meridian) of I.fmka; 

* and at •ill places east oi ne.sfof that meridinn, ai much fiooner or laier ;)<t j.^Hieirde liRnturii''(l4)i>^ifude)rC“ 
“ duced tn time, according to the SGOryu-Siddhaiilu, Brriml u-Siddli^nli'i . VushisIiChu Siddhomfi, Somu-Sid- 
“ dlu»iiiu,Purasliuiu.Siddhan(ii,andUrytibhuiui. According to Hrumli&-|oo|)trinnd pfliers, iibcgimiat siin^ 
‘‘ rise ; according lo the Rornuku and others, it begins at noon ; and according lo the Arshu-Siddbuntu, at soir 
•S et.’* (Commeut on the IS00ry&*Siddhaniu), 
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that they had any idea of tlie first,* and the lattef they perhaps thought too inconsider- 
able to be iioticefl. Luropeatj astrojtomeis coinpnle Ihc^incaii distance of llie moon 
about 2 l(V)00, which is sornelbinp; above a fifte.eelli purl more than the Himloos found 


h so iong ugo as llic time of Miiyn, vriio acapiired his knowledge from the author of the 
Sdbry; i-Sidd h anbi . 


By lhe Hindoo system, tk?; pliinets arc supposed Jo move in tlieir respective orfiits at 
the same rate ; the dimensipiis therefore of the moon’s orbit being known, tliose of the 
otlier planets are determined^ jrjc^;jrding lo iheir periofuea] revolutions, by proportion. 
As tlic sun’s revolivtioiis in a^ti^riha yoogn are lo die moon^s revolutions in 

die same c \ k'\c so is lier orbit .'bi 1 ,(X)0 yojhun lo the sun’s orbit 4,:jd],,000 yo- 

* 

pinu ; and in the same iiianii/‘r for tlit, kakaiins, or orbils ol tlie yther pianets. All true 
distance and inagniluife deruablc' from parallax, is liere out of the qin stion ; but the 
Hindoo hypothesis w ill he foiiieJ ti» answ’er their purpose in determining the duration 
of eehpsys, ivc 

For the diameters of the sun and moon, it is directed to observe the time be tween 
the appearudce of the limb upon tin; horizon, and die instant of the whole disk being 
iis(!U, when dn ir, apparent niolion is at a mean rale, or when in I'lice signs of anomaly ; 
dien, by proportion, as that time is to a natural day, so are th/ iiorbifs to their diameters 
vespectividy : which, of the sun is (i,.000 ><,i'iunu ; of tlie moon, dSO y<vjuuu.” 

- > 

s 

"J’he dianu ter of the moon’s disk, of the earth’s sliadow, and the })lace of the node 
bein^ found, for the inslaut of opposition or full muon, the reimiiniiig jiai t of the ope- 

n - * I ^ $ 

ration differs in no respect that I know ol from the nietliod pf Luropeaii ustiowomcis lo 
compute a lunar eclipse.’^ 

The begiiming, middle, and end of the eclipse, may now be supposed found for the 
time in Hindoo hours, when it will happen after midvi^ht ; but, for the correspoiidiug 
liour of tlu^ civil day, w hicli begins at sunrise, it is further necessary to compute the length 
of the artificial day and night; aftd,for tliis purpose, must be known the iiyonangshu or 

But tljey are not wholly ignorant of optit 'f : thry know ihciinglcs of incidence and reflection to be equal, 
and compute the place of a star or planet, as it w ould he seen reflected from water or a mirror.” 
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disfNiice of the vernal equinox from the first of Meshu,the sun^s right ascension and de- 
clination ; which several requisites shall be mentioned in their order /^ — See the second 
volume of the Asiatic Researches* 


The Hindoo astronomical works, not improperly embrace their system of the Mathe- 
matics, in which branch of science they were eminently conspicuous, indeed, in those 
departments of learning which require the deepest redeevion and the closest applicati- 
on, the Hindoo literati ha\’e been exceeded by noiicof the ancients. There can hard- 
ly be a doubt, tliat their mathematical writings originalcd amongst themselves, and were 
not borrowed eitliei from Greece or A»*ahia.* Tlie VSjh-Gnnifn, a Sungskritii trea- 
tise Oil Algebra, by Hliaskiiracharyri, and other similar w'orh,s, sufliciently esyiblish these 
facts. Mr. Davis say^s, “Almost any trouble and expeuce would be compensated by 
the possession of the three copious treatises on algelna iiom whicii l^liaskuru declares 
he extracted his \ eeju-Gunitn, and which hi this })art of India are supposed to be entirely 
lost.’’ A Persian translation ol ibe V^ju-Gunitii was made in India, says Mr.^Struchey, 

I 

in tlife year lGo4, by Ala Oollah liusid^. The saim^ gentleinan says, “ Poizee, in lo87, 
translated the l^lavulee, a work on arithmetic, mensuration,” &e. from w liicli work it 
appears that “ Bhaskma must have wrilteu about the end of the 12th century or begin- 
ning of the JJth.” Foizee in his preface to this work says, “ By order of king Okbnr, 
Foizee translates into I^^rsian, from the Indian language, the book Lwlaviitee, so famous 
for the rare and wonderful arts of calculation and mensuration.” We must not,” aidds 
Mr. Stracbev, “ be loo fastidious iji our belief, because we have not found the works 
of the •teachers of Pythagoras ; w e have access to the wreck only of their ancient learn- 
ing, but wdien we see such traces of a more perfect state of knowledge ; when wc sec 
that the Hindoo algebra (iOO years ago, had, in the most interesting parts, §ome of the 

most curious modern European discoveries, and when we see, that it was at that time ap- 

• 

* See Mr. Strachey'a preface to the Veeju-Gunitu. lu thi3 preface Mr. Sfrachey obaervos, “ It appcNirs 
from Mr. Davib’s paper that the Hindoos knew the distinctions of sinf'sl cosine.s, and versed sines. Ttiey knew 
that the difference of the radius and the cosine is equal t« the versed sine ; that in a right-angled triangle if the 
liypothenuse be radius the sides are .sindli i nd cosines. They assumed a small arc of a circle as equal lo its sine* 
They constructed on true pi incipleii: a table of sines, by adding the first and second differences. J^Voui the Ved- 
ju-Gunitu it will appear that they knew the chief properties of rigtit-ungled and similar triangles. They have 
also rules for finding the aieas of triangles, and four*Sided figures ; 'among others the rules for the area of a tri- 
angle, without finding the perpendicular. For the circle Ihrre'are these ru^es [given by Mr. Mrachey]. Also 
formula for the sides of the regular polygons of 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 sides inscribed in a circle. There are also rules 
for finding the urca,of a circle, and the surface and lolidity of a sjihcre.” 
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plied to astronomy, we cannot reasonably doiibt\lic originality and (he j o4 in.* 
thematical learning among the Hindoos.” 

The author begs leave to conclude this article, by sidijoining a tew paragraphs of \vh;.' 
he translated, and.inscrted in the first edition, from the J>olisliu>^Tutv»u : — 

The twelve signs of llie /Vdiar, considered' as rising above the horizon in the coius' 

4 

of the day, are called liignhs. The duration of a lugnu is from the first a|>pearanc<^ of 
any sign till the whole be above »Jie horizon. By the fortunate and uidortunate signs, 
•the time of relebrathig marriages and rtdigious ceremonies is regulated. 

There are twenty-seven ^nkshuti iis, viz. stellar milnsions, twh and a t|uarter of which 
make up ea^h sign of the zodiac, viz. Ushwinee, Bhurun^, and a quai ter of Kriltika, fornf 
ISleshu, or .d/ iVs ; three parts of Kriltika, lhe\vholeof Jiohinee, and half of Mrigiishira, 
Jiiakc V'sishuldin, or Taurus; half of Mrigoshira, the whole of Ardra, and threcMjuar- 
ters of Pooiiorvusoo^. make Mit^hoono, the Tzeins; a quarter of Pooiiurvusoo, the whole 
of Pooshya, and Ushlesha, make KnrkuUi, the Crab ; Mugha, Poorviiphnlgoonee, a:\d a 
quarter of Ooturpholgooiw, make Singho, or Leo; three parts of Oottirpliulgoonee, 
the wlude of H’hsta, and the half of Chitra, are included in Kiiijxa, oil irgo; half of Chi- 
tia, the whole of Swata*, and three quarters of Visliakha, form Toola, or Libra ; a quar- 
ter of Visliakha, the whole of Uiioorudhifaud J^eshtdia, are included in \ rish; iuku, oi 
Si orphj ; M'oola, Poofvasharha, and a quarter of ()otiiiasharha, lorm Dluinoo, or Sagii- 
iarius; three quarters of Ootiirashai ha, the whole of Sbruvuiia, and hall ot Dliunishtlia, 
iorm Mukuru ; half of Dhunisht’ha, the w hole of Shiilubliisha, Mid thiee ])arls of ]^oor 
viibhadriipuda, make up Koombhii, or Aquarius; onh part of j^oorvnbliadirq)uda, lln‘ 
whole of OolfiV-bliadriipuda, and lieviil^, lonn M^nu, or Pisres. '^J his work de- 

scribes the ceremonies to he pv*rlormed, anti the things to be avoided, at the time of c^ach 
nnksluitru. 

f ' 

dlic moment when tlic sun p;isses into anew sign is called .sunkiantec* : tlie names of 
the. sunkfantees are, Mnhfivishoovin VisImoo-pndS, Sliurrishwtee, Dukshina3rmu, JoJli* 
vishoovu, and Ool^uavnnu, The sfuikraniee Muhavishoovn tu rnr- in Voishakhii; \ idiiiot» 

• 11 h h 
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jimiee oi Ciirs in Joisiirim, liliadru, Ugrrihaynini, and Plial;];0()iin *; Shurnsh^lee oi'cuu:, rr 
Asliaihu, Asli'Miiu, Poushn :fnd Choilrii; Duksi/iiiayunu in Shraviiiiu ; JiiinvislKK vii -ir 
Kartikn ; and Ootraavnan m Maghii, Py jHTfojniing certain religi^nis ci reaniase.' at 
inonieal oi' a i UiikiariU e, the shastru promises very great benelits to the ^vols^^i|)y r ; but 
thii; period is ju) small, that no ceiannony can be accomplished during its conliniiance ; 
tlic sages hirvc in eonsecpience decreed, tliat sonietiines a [lorlion ol tiiiie jnta’eding the 
rdinkriuitee, and at other liUit :' a portion 2*fter it, is sacred. • 

• , ‘v 'r . 

The Hindoos dividt the phases of the moon into sixteen parts, called kiilas. * The 
light jiaiis tiiey fancilhlly dtiscribe as (amtaining the water of lif(‘, or, llui nectar drunk by • 
the gods, who begin to drink at the full of the moon, and coiiUipie eacli dav d.iil, 'ut the 
total wane of lliis orb, lln^ divine beyerage is exhausted. ^ Others maintain, dial the 
moon IS divided into hfteen parts, whieli iippi^ar and recedi , and thin; niuke the .IdVercnee 
in till* phases ol tlic moon. Tlie lirst k'Ja, is calletl priHipiid'i; the m.v' dwi'.ue;:k oi 
tlu‘ second, and so to tiie eml. T.uch dav s increase and di creasc is ( aili d titliee, 
that is, sixty dijiulus,i or us others say, lidy-four. i he latlei lluis^ier.son ; sc\(y dejinlus 
'uaki out idij.shiiu u ’ two n jksluitrus and a <]iiartt‘r make one rashh, containing one hr.M- 
died and tfiriiv-iive dumhis - iiv dividing th ruslni Into tltirty parts, each {irnl vvfh' hi 
foni dondiis i,nd a half* twelve ot these parts U;ak( foit' trL lhi^e^ or fifty-four diindes. ; 
Other pfnidits declare, tlmt there an- I,S(K) d aid is in do- ;:v>daK‘, a\ Inch, subdiViiied 
to twi!lve jiar'^s. each portion forms a rashu ol* one hiindu d and lift> d aidiis ; tins las'k' 
they divide niir^ tieilv parts, of five d indus, amf twelve oi llicse pmts make, a tit Ju c oi 
'ixty duirdfis, 

t f 

'Pile sun IS m JV|cslin ni the /iiontli V oislrakhii ; in V iishubli'; Jii Joislitdiii; in Mit hoonii, 
in Ashurhh; \n Karkutii, in Shra\uuu; in Suighii, in Phadrii • in Kiaiya, in Asliwiiiii ; iii 
J cola, in Kaiiiku; in Vrislichikh, in Ugriiiiayiinu ; in Dhnnoo, in Poushn : in Miikui u, in 

c 

Maghu ; in Kooinbhu, in Phalgooiin ; and :n Maini, in Clioitrii. The sun passes through 
the signs m twelve rnontlis,and tlh* moon throngh each sign in two days and a quarter. 

• Ar lonp: as a f!:rairi ul imistiird, in its fail, stays on a cow’s Jiorn. say the pundits. 

# ^ 

t I v.o pui-is and a half make one English minute, and sixty omliese phlii.# makes one diiiidh, dr Hindoo 
hour, so t.h,ii t\v»* a halt Hindoo hours make one ErigUsli hour. The Hindoos have no clocks ; but they 
Inuc a clrpsydoi, or water clock, made ol a vessel which fills andsMksiii the course of an hour. The sand 
h-ur-glass has been IcU'eW iritroduued. i The Tit’hee-’J'utwu maintains this position. 
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montlis are dcno^iiiiiated from coilain nrilftiuiti us, viz, Voishakhii, from Vuihukha ; 
li^nn Jy^shflia ; Asiiaihn, ^irom L sliarha ; ShraVuno, from ohro- ima , Hhadr], 
from l>lradRi-|»iuiri ; Asliwind, from Ushwiaee ; Kailiku, from Kritlika; Margu-sli5ii::tLri, 
from ^^rigu-s)^otrsh^l ; Pouslin, from Pooslna, Maglni. from Miigha ; Plial^goono, iVom 

riiulgoonc? ; Ckojitrn, from Cliitra. 

* • 

'i'lic mrld or inloroalary^ niioidlts aro delincd; on* arcorddig to thi 

(‘atruiaiious oi tin* Hindoo astroiioinrrs, <K'*inrs at the elose of every lv,o lunar years 
and a so Uiat the last half year ivS sevt^n niorilli.s long. 'iliey arc oaliitd ruiiiri, to 
^signify that they are, lhi‘ refuse of time; no refigic^us eert iiiotoes thate.aii he avoidi'd are 

pi aetisrul during this m^inlVi. Tins iiilereatary inoiiti: is intended t(* make (he solar and 

« 

luuar months agree, tlie lunar having in lv\ > y- ars and a liM ran a monlfi thre 

solar. 


hhe days ol the week ai(\ railed ailer the si'ven phnu ts. v PTivee, Soiniiylvluiigulu, 

■' * w w . • ' 

Poodiuh Vrihuspiit'ey, Siiookrii, and Siriin'e, l»y adding liie word vapa, a fo tin' 
'•euiAv ofi.acli, as rtiivee-varh, tk,e. 

W hen lh(‘ sivii is in oiii* sign, and the moon in the seve nth sign distant (roni ii, an 
eclipse falv<*s place. An eclipse of the moon ah^ay.s takes piaco dining the inll moon, 
or ill tlie comineiiceinent of the wane. An ecli[»se ol the sun occurs at the total wane 
of the moon, or on tl;*j lii sl day of the inereasc eJ the moon. 

Phis work next contains ai’counts of tlie lesiivuis, &c. coimectr I -villi letiar days fort- 
uighlsy mOntlis, half } ears, and years. That is, it ordai'yis life times in \«hich it is proper 
to ‘fruve the Juiad. of a eliihi, to bore its ears;* to read the shadiiis ; to invest with tie* 
poita ’ to enter anew honse , ]o put on new apparel, or jevrt Is »nd other oniarne;ds : to 
lean* the use of arms ; to de.dieate an 4I0I ^ to anoint a king; o> begin to Indld or to 
lannch a boat. At pn sent, people in general regard as sacred eeibim d,;) vs of the week 
only i va; ii). T uesdays and Saturdays are considered as unfortunate da; Lveii on a fortn 

a 

’* Alt th*i Hindoos Sicirc hoi"* through the ears oftlieir children after they arc five years of apco. 


H h h 2 
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n.a‘;V«iv, :i i»ersi>n is torbidiku toailciftl lo any cereinany at cloven or lialf past lv.a?U< 

0 ck)ck. On a T'lmrsday, (lAlltshniwi-vaiu,) the dSy consecrate-! U- the godt!;-.sso pros- 
perity, the lliiidi'os avoiil payments of money if possible. The sl astru also points otn 

i-a what .sign or period a fever will be removed (piickly or gradually, or in which tl.\e per- 

• • 

.'TMi 'vVlil dl*0. 

'rhti! ibiiowc. li geograpliicTil <it xnpUon of ceilain coiinkics, comprising, iii gciKHul, 
Miiuloost’lmaii and the nciglihouiing Mules/ It is merely an account of the names of 
pi’uicipal places^ and in >\liat parts oi the eight cpiarters they are situated. 

jlinJoos, wliose birth under a supposed evil planet has been a^ceriained, aiv otlen iil- 

* • 

1 ed with melancholy, so ^hat they abandon themselves to desfiuir, careless what becomes 

ol an existence connected witli such dreadful oiinuis. A number ol the iiclier natives 
# • 
have their nati\ilit‘s cast, but few orn(»iie (ti* the lovveroidei'^ obtain this fore-knowledge. 

Idle pdndit who assisted me in the Iraiislalion of this work, seemed very mucirpicased 
that Ilfs nativity had not been cast, as therebv he was saved troin many heavy forebod- 
nigs. Idle eommoii people believe, that on the sixth day after the fiirth of a child, the 
god \ idliata^ visits them, and writes on the loreliead of the child its vvhoh* late. 1 o pre- 
vent iiitrirsion, no one remains in the house at tins time except the child and its mother- 
but, to assist the god in writing the fated lines, they place a pen and ink near the child. 
Oji every occurrence, whetlier ol a prosperous or adverse nature, it is common to exi laim, 
It js as Vidliata has written ; how shovild it be otherwise At tlic. time of the appear- 
ance of Siiiinee, (' the Hindoos arej under constant fear adveise fortune. If one per- 
son msull another, he tajies it patiently, supposing it lo arise from the adverse fbriune 
vvhich ualurally sp< ings from tUe iFdluence of this star. The Hindoos believe, that when 
Shiineeis in the niiilli stellar niansion, the most dreadful evils befal mank'md. Hence 
when Raniri, as an act of prowess, broke the bow of Sliivu, to obtain S^la in marriage, 
the earth fell in, the waters of the seven seas were united in one; and Piirushoo-llamS.. 
startled at the noise of the bow% exclaimed — ^‘Ali ! some one has placed his l\and on the 
hood of the snake, or has fallen under the ninth of Shfincc ” At present, when a per- 
son n c jMiuate, and will not listen to reason, they say of him,* Well, he has laid hi.s 


* A form of Briimha, as creator. 


‘f Saturn. 
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hiiiid on the liood of the snake, (viz. he is ciiibiacing liis o\vn destruction ;) or, he has 
falh’ii upon Shnnee.” 

f 

In the former edition, the author gave a translation ot the flindoo Almanack, which 
indeed hears a strong resemblance to books of the same desc ription printed in England, 
j aving columns for each month, and notices respecting fasts and leasts, the planets, the 
Veather, &c. with predictiomt *aImost as niarveyous as those oi liaiicis Moore. The 
extent of the preceding translations *of the philos<»plii<‘al works prevents the author from 
giving this almanack again, and as it^is superseded by subjects more interesting, lie trusts 
tiie reader will nut be displeased ;it the omission. — TJic loilowiiig is the introduction to the 
almanack inserted in the .former edition : Salutation to Sooryn. In the present year 
17^29, Vidya-Shiromniiee, of .rsuvn-dweepii, a gimuku, ‘bowing at the lotiis-fornied feet of 
Shree-Krishn;>, at tlie command ol the most ♦‘xcellenl of kings Gireeshii-Chundru-Rayu, ^ 
the raja of Navii-tKveepu, has composed tins I'anjika,"^ according to the rules laid down 
in tlie J yotish shastrii called S^ouryn-Siddhantu,” 


The following specimen may give an idea of the form of the llmdoo Almanack, whicl' 
is continued in this mtdhod of arraiigemeiil through every month : 


Voishakhu 
Miihr.vishoovn 
Dinnmaiui 3 1 

Shiikabda 17 


Kctf)o 

Chundru 

4 

Rmvcc I 

ISoOldlU 

i!7 

‘ * 


1 



V rihiis- 
putcc 21' 

Muiip^Q 
lu 10 

Shunce 




Uahoo 

IS 


1 9 

le 

31 !»* 

3 ^ 20 

Mun^-vukrii 

tyagts 


SkundQ. 

biiust’hlcC 

VJshokastomcr 

Boodhashtumec- 

vriitii. 

1 4 4 

e 5 5 

1 3 (. (,l 

,477 

4 31 £9! 

G 32. 23 

i 

7 29 14 

11 11 18 

10 5 33 

I 7 ;32 ja 

3 17 1 

eg 0 1 

0 2 2 

17 4 3 

0 

Shook r 5 3, 
lb Dundlis, 

l)u)j;dliy . 


55 (i 4 

2f) 


BoodhduyuPrak. 


* TIu* namf' nf an .'‘Iminiyck. 'J'lus ropy is conifirised ir. sixton leaves of paper, about nine inches loii^ 
and tv;o and n hroad, laid one upon ayothor, witu a thread drawn ihrou^^h the middle. The price of 
each copy triioni! ilw* natives is six or ci'^ht una^j. 
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SFXTIO^’ XXXV IX. 

# 

The Medical .'J?.:.;/ / ;, 

Sir William Joiios lias tlie followinp; nmaiL iii iji.^ cl evni th di scours 1>: lore tlir Asia- 
tic Society : Physic appears in the^e re;:,ootis to i>av(' been from tilnejmracmorial, as 

we see it practised at this day by tie- Hnidor\s and JMijsnlniaiis, a mere empincal history 
of diseases and leinedies/’- 'Phe Hindoos, llion-ili tiie;, may have ad\ am ed farfher than 
niit^Ht have l)(‘eai I'xpca'teti in tne st.’ieiiee and practiCt^ ol (‘eitainjy come lai 

short of tlw‘ compaiaiiieiy peifert system of modeMininn s, as to jnstifY dm remark of 
the Ic anitd i^resideiit abovt‘ ipioted. ' Jt Ciuaiot be saKl'dial their *3 stem is dteslitiUe of 
science, but still the rays shine so fe ebly, ttiat the sludenthipfst have h( ei)*j(d’t p;ical)y 
in the dark, both as it respects the nature ordis^ asi s and thrii projicT remedies. . Tiie 
cshastriis having afririiied, that, in the liiiinan body there were certain d(*tinr';l clemetits, 
the stiuhmt inferred from hence that ail disea>- s v.en ouin;; to die, (htnimiljon or in 
crea ie of one of the."-* e.s.st'niial ingiardu iib. ; and, If-re in(‘e jhese eieim'iits vdo a 

snpei abundant,* and increase them when \^an<il^J, he had rccom^e te.^ a seji<*s ol nieiii 
Clues ol>lalued from certain substances, or iroiii die bark, the \^ wed, tiie roots, tlie frnilo. 
<>»• liowers, oidiTierent plants or Iretts, or from a c<.>nr.se of regimen snjjposed to la; sniU 
cd to the Circumstances of the jiatieiit. 

’Phough the lluidoos may formerly have had some knowledge of chemistry, yet it 
appears to have lacn too sligiit to enable llicni to distinguish die real jnwpertii s of 
different substances , hence liuvr prescriptions were necessarily involved in mn(‘h nn- 
certainly, instead of heing a scientific selec lion of diflei cat ingredienl.s tf> produce a 
tliorouglily ascertained efiV.ct » * Tlicir igiioianec of anatomy, and, in conseqiiem.c, of 

* The followiiijr is an copy of u bill drawrt up I ] liudoo ^tiiysirian for a patieiil wt Serampore, 

ill the year IdlG: the dose is cadod Somunal'hfi-rusb, and contains Uie foiiowiiif^ in;^redieiil:* : 


* Jts. As. Ps. 

Of pold, tlic weight of 4V< a roopcc, valued at ----- a 8 0 

Of iron, a roopee, - 1 0 0 

Of talk mineral, three roopees, --0 7 6 

Of brimstone and quicksilver, the vaXue of - ----- 0 4.0 

Of silver, - - ^ 0 8 0 

Of precious stones, 1 2 0 

Of brioistone, - . . 0 3 Q 
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the true doctrine oi the circulation ol the bloody &ic, necessarily places their different 
remedies aiiioiig tiic ingenious guesses n men very iiriperfedly acquainted with the bu- 
siuess in wliicli they are engaged. Vt ha! are aiedicine and surgery without cheniistrv 
ami analomy ? 

IN ;q)ecting thi^ treatment ol fevers, dyscnterv, and otlier niternal eompLaints, the Iliir 
cjoo vilj^siciaiis proiess to di spist; the bAiiojxans they eharge them with de.stroyinjz 
lieir paiimits by eiaeualions, ami, , instead o! this ireatiiKMit, prtdei (hen own practh e 
of sUnViig awiiv the fever/l b\ denying food to the patient, and by adopt n/ii tl;e inosl 
S' Veie regimen, ThoN confess the supeiionty of r.iiropi ans in surgei v, ho o ever , n. all 
:'is branches ; ami llu y condescemi to boriovv whai tin v can iVoni tliein resj)t cling the 
stopping of bh'eding, o]>ehiiig ami h(.‘aliiig wounds, setting broken limbs, ike. They ne- 
ver bleed a patient. 

Inocidaiiou for the small po\ seems to Imve bea n known among the Iliodoiis from 
time immemorial. 1 iu: nietliod oi lutioilueing tiie virus is nineh the same as iieTiii- 
l ope, hut the incision is made just above the wrist, in the right arm of tlie mule, and the 
l( ft of the female, inoculation is performed, in general, in childhood, but sometimes in 
viper years. Some lew die after inocidaliou, but when llu* disorder is received nalmally^ 
nmltib.iiiLS ju rish. A few lliiuloos *i(> not submit to iiiocnlaUon, because it lias not 
bi'c.i customary m tluMi famdies. At tlie lime of iiiocidalion, and during the progress 
of the disease, the parents daily employ a bramhun to worslii}) t^li^lhla, the goddess 
wlio presides over this disease, 

^ i 

If empiie^s abound lu enlignti ned tiurone, what can be ^^xpeeted in such a state of 
irudical knowlcvijic as that of the Hindoos, but that impostors, sporting with llie iicalth 
of mankind, should abound. TSot one m a liuiidred ot ihosi* wlio practise physic in 
Bengalis acquainted with the rufes and prescriptions of the sliastui, but, possessing the 

♦ til Uk sc arid other comidaints Hie great body of the people liavc a strong a^er^^ion to the help of a 
Kuropcan physician, and many perish through this prejudice. 

t In sti oriT fevers, tiie patientMS kept fasting fur twenty-one days ; that is, ho cats merely a little parched 
rise. At thr close of this periorl, if the patient has heen able to endure such a merciless abstinence, the 
strenj;ih of the fever is considered as broken. On the point of rcj-iuiwi, the Hindoos exceedingly blame the 
European pruetice. 
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knowledge of a few nostrums merely^ they blunder on, regardless how' many fali victims 
to their incapacity ; and if, ca any village, a perffon who has used their presci iptions hap- 
pen to recover, though none of the merit belongs to the mediciyr, their names become 
famous ; the destruction of twenty patients does not entail so much disgrace on a prac - 
titioner, as the recovery of one individual raises his tame. Indeed, many a Hindoo is 
in the case of the woman wdio ^Miad sutrered many things'of many physicians, and spent 

all that she had, and was nothing bettered, but rather gjew worse/' 

The Hindoos, however, do not depend for cures ^together upon medicine. * 'l'he> 

• 

rept-al the names of their gods, worsldp them, ofT'er llie leaves of the tooiiiseu to l!j( 

image of \'ishnoo ; repeat many charms, or wear llicm alter they have been wrilleu on 

die bark of a tree, and inclosed in small cases of t'opper, silver, gold, of s( me other 
« * • 

metal. Thev also listen to parts of different sha.strus, (>j h> iovsns nf praise to iVooiga 
or Kanin.. 

The void}U.'> who are intended by their ])aic‘nts to pracUst physiV , arc iirs( taught tin 

c 

Siingskritu grammar, and after reading two or three; elementary books, sUidy the voi(i; n 
shaslrus, and then Icani the method of preparing and administering inedii ines. 

Tlie Hindoo physician ne\ei prescribes to a patimt wifhout iirst receiving his lec, the 
amount of wliicli is regulated by the ability of tin* patient: the poorest persons some- 
times give as little as two-pence ; but one, two, or live roopees, arc* common gifts among 
the middling ranks. A rich man pays the doctor's travelling charges, his wlioie expen- 
ces during his Slav, and now iinu then adds presents of dU, 1 00, or ‘200 roope(‘S. i)n his 
jiecovcry, he dismisses him with presents ol cloth, .silks, or a palankeen, ike, Some 
uieh men have given elephants, hoi se.s, and even estates to their physicians aflei K^coveiy 
from dangerous sicknesses. To tlie j>oor, tin* le(‘S ol quacks ai<‘ a heavy hiiideii. \ et 
At ought to be mentioned to tlie praise ol some lew of tjif; I lindoo doctors, that they give 
advice and medicines to all the Juaoi who conie for tljeni. 

W hen the Hindoo doctor goes to see a yatAuit, he Cakes with him, wrapped up in a 
cloth, a number of doses iu cloth or paper. He lias no use for bottles, every medicine 
almost being in the stale of pow der or paste : liqojd*, when used, arc made in the pa- 
tiont's own housCv 
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SKC'J’ION xxxvin. 

IVovh still cxlanL'^' 

'I 

NidamV by'Madliuvu, oit diseases. — Comments on ditto, by Nuru-siughu, Vijiiyii-ruk- 
oiiitn, and Vopu-devu. — Cli]ikru-duUa,by a p^MSon of this name, on niedicihlfes. — Pakavij- 
bTejOn ditto.— Void) ii-jeevniiu, by,a person oi ibis name, on ditto. —VnngiVsomi, a similar 
woik . — lihaCii-prukaslia, on disefises and the materia medica. — Chniiikii, by a prison ot 

I 

this name, on diseases and remedies. — linsiMUtnii-sumoochijyu, on mercurial Kmiedies, 
- llu.scndni-cliintam(]nee,^by 'roontukiMiafiin, a .similar ^volk.— Itusir-inunjuree, by Sna 
!ee-nat’lin‘ ditto. — Rajn-iiirgbuntu, by Kaslioe-raju, pu iluj properties of the dift'ereiil arli 
rles*compo«ino the maU ria nu diea. — Gooiui-inliifi-niala-koshu, by Narayunu-dasu, ur« (!k 
iiames of ditto. — Loiitn-rajri, on the juactice of medicine. — Sharungu-dliura, by a pri son 
of ibis nanny a similar work. — lliisiMiVina-vulee, by Bluiratu, ditto. — Pniyogamvitii, dil- 
1 . “ (jlooroo-bodhtikn, by Heriimbn-senn, ditto. — Hareetn, by the sage l lareetu, ditto. — 
Pauinee, by the sage of this iianio, ditto. — Husu-intnii-pnideepn, ditto. — liusu-koiuiioo- 
dw, ditto. — -^hikitsa-koumoodee, ditto. — DhunwiinUlree-nirgliunlii, by Dhuiiwririluree, 
• .;i (iiseases and tiieir ronieities.— \ oidyn-siirvuswu, by the sanu' writer, on the ]>repara- 
non and the whole jiractice of medicine. — ♦Sooshrootii, by a sage oi lids iianuy on dit- 
Vabhiitu, by a sage of this name, on ditto. — Suiu-koumoudee, by llurishelihndru* 
iuyu, on preparing and administering iiKalieines. — Saru-snngvuhii, by the same author, 
an abridgment, on tin; practice of medicine. — Miidhoo-malfllee, and seven other works 
on mercurial preparations, by seven rishces. — Riitna-vulee, by Ktivee-ehnndrij-rayn, on 
discUses, &c. — Siindehu-bhunjinee, by Vopu-devii, a simijar work. — Purec-bhasha, by 
Narayunu-dasu, on the mode of preparing mediemes. — Naree-prukashij, by Shnnkuru- 

* The names of sixteen orip’inal medical writers are j^lven in the Markiuidi yii pooranii , viz. Dliuiiwiiiilu- 
fee, wh()\vr()te thcCluki|(ia>liitwu-vi^ilanu j Divodasti,thcChikil.sti-dui>Iiunvi ^ l^asliee-r.i;»,tiit'; < liikif 
moodee j ILshwiiiee-kooniaru, two brutlicrs, phyiMciairs tothei^o^Jlie (drd.ilsu-iutiiu-luuJi ii and the i5iuiu> 
hup:iiu; Nukoolu, the Voidyu-survfliwu; S0hud6vu,the Vyadhee-sindlioe-viiinrdrjjin; liiiiu, the* (inaiiur- 
nevu; ('h>u\bi:u, the Jeevu-daiiu ; Junuku, the Voidyb-sundetiu-bhriujunu ; HeodLu. the Surwii-saru ; Ja- 
v;ilu, the Tuntru-.sa!u ; Javalee, the Xedaiigri saru ; Poilu, lt»e Nidaiiu; Kurut hu, the .Viii vudhUru ; and 
the Dwoitu-nirutiyUi Of thesc^ six works are .said to be stii. exUmt. 

1 i i 
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.scan, on the asccitahthii^ thti nature of diseases by the pulse, — Piit'hya-put’hyn, by Vish- 
v,ii-Nm’y^-seiiu, on regimen. 

Other niediciil works are read in Bengal; but 1 have mentioned only these, because 

f * 

they are said to be more generally consulted ; and there are many books pn medicine writ- 
ten in the colloiiuial dialects, by snnyasees* and others ; b*ut tliey are despised by the 

lilgher classes, and have no claim to notice as works of science. 

• 

The subjects treated of in the VoidyS shastrus are : *i7ie prognostics of diseases^ v>r ti ^ 
method of obtaining a knowledge of ll^e state of the body^froih the f>uLse. — The muses* 
and nature of diseases y including their primary and pr«>vi]j}ate /:aiises. In tlijs part are 
considered, the changes produced on .the body by an excess, or tiefect, in the proportion, 
or proper circulation, of air, bile, and rheum. — The art of lieu/ingy which includes, 1*. the 
materia medica ; 12. chymistry, and pharmary ; 3. the administering of medicine. 'The 
latter includes internal remedies, as well as the apj)lication and effects of unguents; lo- 
tions,8ic. — linlesJ'jr / pgimer/, under which head the nature of didc^rent kinds of aliment 
are considered, the effects of sleep, sexual enjoyment, and a vaiii ty oi other circum- 
stances when connected with a state of sickness. 

The work called Nidanii gives the names of the following diseases ; Jwurii, or fever.— 
Lt^sarn, dysentery. — Grolumee, diarrheea. — Urshii, hamiori holds. — Ugnee-inaiidyn, in- 
digestion. — Visobcliika, costiveness. — ^rimee, worms, attended wi^Ii vomiting. — Kamiila. 
discoloured urine, and stools the colour of earth. — Pandoo, jaundice. — lldktu-pittii, dis- 

f 

charges of blood. — Uaj'i-ynkshma, pulmonary consumption. — Koshn, sore throat ami 
excessive cough.— Hikka, hiccup. — Shwa.sa, asthma. — S wiirn-bhedri, noise in the throat. 
— Ui ochuku, want of appetite.— Chfirddee, vomiting. — Trishna, thirst. — Moorcha, faint- 
ing. — Mudalynjjii, drunkenness. — Dahu, burning heat in tlie extremities. — Oonmadu, 
insanity. — Upiismarir, hystericks.— Vayoo, gout or rheuihatism.— Vatuniktii, burning in 
the body accompanied with eruptifftis. — Oorustombhn, bails on tlie thighs. — AmuvalfT, 
swelling of the joints. — Shoolu, cholic. — Anah’’, epistasis. — Oodavurttii, swellmg in the 
bowels.— Goolm“i, a substance formed in th*e belly, accompaqied with, sicknesft. — Hri- 

■* The stinyaseCs ^reli^ons mendicants) are the common wandering quacks of the country. 
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drogn, pain in the breast. — Mootni-krichrn, strangury. — Ushmuiee, the stone. — Priime- 
hu, a gleet. — Metln, unnatural corpulency. — -Oodnin, the dropsy. — Shot’hu, intunnes- 
ceiice. — Vriddhee, sv.*clling of the intestines. — Guhi-gundu, a goitre. — Gundii-mala, ul- 
cers in the throat. — -Shlee-pndih simple swelling of the legs. — Vidiudhee, an abscess. - 
Naree-vron^n, ulcers on the intestines. — Virmu-shot’hij, ulcers on the body, — Bhngnn- 
drirn, fistula in ano. — Oopiidnugshii, the venereal disease. — Shdokn-doshn, pricking pains 

in the*b()dy, supposed to the precursor of ‘the leprosy. T\^ liganui} u, the dry scab, 

— Sheelii-pittn, tlie dry leprosy. — Oodurdclhr?, ring-worm. — Koosht’hn, leprosy. — Uinlii- 
pittu, the heart-hurn. — Visurpn, dry eruptions, running in crooked lines over the body. 
— Visphotii, boils.--*- Musooriha^ (ho small pox. — 'Kshoodru-rogn, ofwhicli there are two 
iiundrcd kmds, all dcno’iiintited Iriding diseases. — Nasa-rogh, pain in the nose^ followed 
by bleeding. — Ciiukshoo-rogn, diseases in the eyes.— ^Sliiro-rogu, headache. — Stree-rogir, 
sickness afu^r child-birth. — Valn-rogn, sicknesses common to children.— Vishn-rogu, sic-k^ 
ness after eating any thing deleterious.— The Miastrus mention eighteen diseases as parti- 
cularly futal ; but among tln^sc the most dangerous in Bengal arc, Fevers, Jukshma/’^' 
Consumption, Mnbarvyadhee,F 01aoot*ha,J Dysentery, i\sthma, Small Pox, Ooduiee,^ 
Sootika.jl 

• Couf;h and spit tin"- of blood ; others say, the induration of tlie spleen. 

t The l^pro.sy. Miiltitiidos of these miserable beinps may be seen in the public streets, with tlicir leg-g 
5wcl2'-‘d, their hantls and feel full of raw wounds, and th( ir fingers and toes falling otl’. 

4 Cholera morbus, wluch generally carries oft the patient in a few hours, 

^ Of this tJicre are Uircc sorts : julodui ee, viz. the dropsy ; mangsoduret, a swelling without water ; and 
.rtmodiirec, a distention of the bowels through «*ostivcness, which usivally ends iu a dysentery, and terniinatei* 
in death. 

If A disetftc of w omen after child-birth , attended with violent c^acna'lions. 

I i i 2 
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SECTION X\XfA. 

Trunslaltom 

From threr INIcdirnl works, the NarcC-jiruIvashn, Nulani't, and Nidanu-SriBgruhli. 

First, the physician must ascertain llic nature of the disease of his patient; to do vvhich^ 
he must first look at the person sent to call him, ami, by liftHrcouiileiiaiice and conveisa- 
tion, endeavour to ascertain wlielher the patient be likely to survive or not. lie must 
next proceed to the patiiait ; look at him ; and enquire into the state of lus bowels, di- 
gestion, sleep, ike. then feel his pulse, examine his tongue, his evaluations, urine, Ins. 
nose, head, hands, feet, and navel. — If any pliysician admiivsler medicine to a patient 
the first day he is called, before lie has ascertained the naturq of tin* disease, he is com- 
pared to Yuniii. 

* c 

Ol the pulse * — This work declares, that the sul»ject of tlie pulse is a mystery so’ pro- 
found ‘ that the doctors iu heaveu are but imperfectly acf|uaiuted vvUh it; and therefore 
it can scarcely be expected to be known among men. 1 lit' wn(<.‘i professes, however, to 
give* something of what the learned have written on this snbjciT. T here are live prin- 
ciples in the body, viz. earth, water, light, (U /n),^ wind, and ellier ; these qualities are 
mixed with the fieces, but if the faeces become bound in the body, sickness ensues, 
'i'hc ail in the body called vulahuku exerts a powerful iufluence in the preservation ami 
ilestrucliou ol tlie world, as well as of individual bodies. It existij in five foprLS,t prauh 
upaiui, snmanri, oodanu, and vnyauii, which have separate places in the body, and regu- 
late all its motions. The two pidsativc arteries in the feet are under tlie ancle joint ; 

* I * I 

those in the haiujs are at the. roots of the three first fingers ; one pulse exists at the root 
of the throat, and another at the root of the nose. By the pnlsc in these ^different places 
the stale of the body may be ascertained. ‘ When the phy sician intends to examine the 
pulse of a patient, he must rise very early, attend to all the offices of cleansing, washing 
his mouth, &c. and go fasting : %c patient must abstain from food, labour, bathing, 
and anointing himself with oil, must confine himself to liis house, avoid anger, vomiting, 

^ Tm is the most active principle in bodies, as, light or h.eat in the sUn, verdure in plants, energy in 
man, At. 

} “ Air .litKilcd or emitted several ways, as breath, dcf^lntitioli, &c,” 
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cold and heat, and must rise from sleep he rore llie arrival of the physician. jAII thes(‘ 

preliminaries being secured, the ph}^ ician luay properly* and successfully examine the 

pulse; but remissnesji in these preparatory sleps suhjeels the physician to the greatest 

reproach. When an increased <piantlty of hUe t xlsts in body, the pulse is some- 

times as quick as flie tliglit of a crow, and at other liiues rt s( inbles the ci'eeping of a 

toad. When rlieum predominates, should the pulse he sonieliines very quick, and then 

very slow, the patient is in gr<‘at danger; ami .when the pulse is marked only by irregu- 

larity, the case is dangerous- 
\ •» 

I 

. Of ike Origin of ()/,sv^rr.ses .—First, from fevers ayise discharges of blood from the e\\ 
nose, mouth, &.C. which brivg on the asthma; and from the asthma arises an cnlaigcnicnl 
of the spleen. When tlie latter lias acquired great strength the body, a disease fi>I- 
lows ( ulled ‘ J Voin the last disease, two others called slmt^hn and goohiur^ 

sprii’ig. From goolmii arises a cough, whioh ends ni what is called ksiiuyukashu, or a 
eoiisumplive cough. Jn this way, many diseases give rise to others; and iIjc new disease, 
m some instances, removes Uu^ original one. 

Of the Sipnploms of Diseases , — In a fever, the body is dried up, the patient has no dt* 
sire to open his. eyes; he becomes sensible of cold and ot great weakness; wishes to 
sit in the sun ; is constantly gaping ; the hairs on his body stand erect, and the heart is 
heavy. These are Uic symptoms of a lever in which wind in llie body is predominant. 

In a fever produced by excess of wind, bile, and rheum, the follow ing arc the symp- 

* 

toms : ^tlie shivering lit is greater or less at different periods ; the throat i^nd mouth are 
very much. parched ; sometimes light, and at other times very heavy slepp succeeds; the 
body becomes parched and destitute of its natural freshness ; tlie head trembles ; and the 
patient has a constant disposition to gape. ' 

$ 

Jn a fever arising from excess of bile, the following are the symptoms: the pulse of 

* In this tliscase, the helty swells, and becomes extremely hard, as thoup^h a thit k hard substance had 
ffrown in it. 

+ In the shot’hu the extremities swell, as though filled with water ; and in the ejoolmii the discrise. whi« h 
in the belly, deprives the patient of sensibility. 
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the patient is exceedingly quick but not full; his bowels are much disturbed; his sleep 
is broken; he vomits ; his lij^s, throat, nose, 8cc..* are parched ; he perspires ; becomes 
insensible ; he has fits of swooning ; his body is consumed with hejt and excessive thirst; 
and his eyes and fieces are red. \\ hen wind and bile predominate and produce fever, 
these are th^ syinploms : thirst ; fits of swooniui^; wandering of mind^; great heat in the 
body ; disturbed sleep ; pains in the head ; a parching of the throat, lips, ic. ; vomiting ; 
great nausea, &c. 

In the fever produced by rlieum, tlicse are the symptoms: the pulse is very slotv ; the 

patient lias no inclination to action ; tire eyes and faeces are wliite ; occasionally the body* 

* 

b<*ronies stifl*; t!ie liairs of the body stand erect; heavy sleep succeeds; the patient vo- 
mils; h(^ perspires; is aiTected witli* a cough and nausea. , 7\t times the body sufl’ers 
lif om extreme heat, and at others from cold, as well as from pains in the joints and head; 
the eve.s become red, and are almost consthutly closed. Tv these symptoms succeed, 
nolsi s in the head; light sleep, frequently broken ; swooniiig, or insensibility cough ; 
hfiicultv of breajhing ; nausea ; a discoloured tongue ; spitting ofjjile ; shaking of the 
head ; eonslant pain in tlie breast ; olfensive fieces ; rattling in the lliroat ; red and black 
rings on the skin ; deafness ; indigestion, and the belly constantly heavy. If rheum be 
exceedingly prevalent in the bodv, arid if the fire in the body"^ be cxtiiiguislied, so that 
no food can be digested, the case is past remedy. In proportion to the prevalence of 
rheum, the patient's case is dangerous. If this fever, however, be very^ strong on the 
seventh, tenth, or twelfth days from ilr commencement, the pulicnt will re(;over. On 
a seventh, ninth, or eleventh hmar day, if the three causes of fever, viz. wind, bile, and 
rheum be very prevalent, the patient’s case is desperate. While the paroxysms .of the 
fever continue, if the paticnV complain of a pain at the root of the ear, he in sure to 
die. 

When a fever commences, if it be regular in time ana degree lor a lew clays, ana men 
vliange its time, as, once in the iiioftling and again in the night, the god Shivn himself has 
declared, that the recovery of this person is impossible ; there are no medicirieSj to meet 
such a case. 


The (liKcstive powers arc here to be anderstood. 
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When a fever is aiiimui juices,* the boJly suffers from extreme lassitude, froiE 

a disposition to vomit, and from nausea, and the animal Spirits irom heavy depression. 
— When the fever is in the blood, blood is expectorated with the saliva, the body suffers 
from burning heat; insensibility follows, the patient vomits, raves, and suffers from irrita- 
tion in itie skin, and from thirst. — When the fever is in the lU sh, the natural discharges 
are excessive, the body trembles, the patient suffers from tliii si, his tcmj)cr is irritable, and 

he endures excessive internal l»cal, and is very restless. — When in the serum of the flesh, 

■» • ’ 

violent perspiialions, thirst, insens|bihty, incoherent speech, vomiting, nausea, impati- 
ence, Mid depiession of mind, are t»*ie symjitoins. — W hen in the bones, the patient has the 
sensation as though his hoiU‘s were breaking, he groans, sighs, suffers from excessive 
purgations, and is very restless. — When m the marrow, the patient appears to himseli 
to be surrounded with dariviiess, he suffers from hiccup, cough, chilliness, internal heart, 
he sighs *ieepl}, and feels dissatisfaction with every surroiniding object. — When in the^ 
seed, .the person becomes incapable of conjiig>il pleasiue, and soon dies. 

Of the Cure of D.*oCi/<scs. — If a fever arise from an excess of what is called anin,j tiu 
proper medicines ioi promoting a discharge of this should be administered ; for if im- 
proper medicines be given so us to coniine this within the body, the patient’s life will 
be in great danger. if a person have a small degree of fever, be should have proper 
medicines, but he must avoid such as are given only in strong fevers, as medicines com- 
pounded with poison. 

. 

Ii a lever continue till a late hour in the evening, there js no hope from medicine. The 
fever winch is attended with hiccup, cough, difficulty of breathing, and insensibility, will 
produce insanity. In a fever in whicli wind, bile and rlriinn ‘prevail, and produce pains 
in the heart, anus, penis, sides, and joints, wherein also the boily becomes entirely feeble, 
the belly swells, and evacuations ;ilmost ceasej the patient must die. When a patient 
is afflicted with fever, attended with constant evacuations, tliirst, biiniiiig heal, insensi- 
bility, difficulty of. breathing, hiccup, pains in the sides, swooning, ike. the physician 
. * 

* The Huitioo anatomists mention seven principles pf which bcdicK are coinpo'icd, the uuimal juices, 
blood, flesh, t,hc sc rum *01’ flesh, U»nes, iiiarrupr, and seed. 

\ The mueus which is perceived in the natural discharges in a diairhau. 
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may abandon iiis case; as hopeless. if a very aged person ha'vc a fever, accomj)amed 
n itli ihc following eoncomilaiUs, vi/. difliculty of ►jieathing, pain in the breast, and llnrst, 
if he be also very much reduced in body, he cannot recover. If person in a fever suf- 
fer from violent evacuations, and these suddcnlycea.se, a disease called grilling will fol- 
low, and from this iirshu,^' in which, at the time of evacuations, the j3aticiit will have ex- 
eruciating pains, and part of the intestines will descend to* the mouth of the aims. Tiie 
disease called hrshu may arise liujn inip.r<»per food, as tv;ell as from inactivity, from 
much sleep in the day, or from excessive sl*\ual intercourse. 


When a ptM son is aflected w ith a spiall degree of fever, he must .take a small quaiitit.y 
of .sliooiifh^y^ devii-daroo,'-^ dluinya,'^ \rihulee,^ and kantukijree, ^ pound thcin, ami bo:! 
them ill a jiouiui of water till the Nyater is reduced to one fouilh; then strain it through 
a clotli, and pul into it a very small quantity of honey. This is one dose. If thefevei 
increase, he must use the following prescription : take of kuiitiikaiee,^ g^ioloonchh,^ 
shoont’hcc,^ chirata,*^ and koorn,^^ prepared in the wav mentioned above. 

If a person be afflicted with a fever arising from wind, he must lak(‘ the bark of the 
shoiui,^^ gambharce,^'^ }>aroolii,^* and ghnyaree,*'' and jnepare them as abov(^ 

For a bilious fever, tlic following remedy may be taken: llie leavj s of the pnloln,lt» 
barley, and the bark ol the kiipitht’hu,!^ prepared as above. By taking this mediauie, 
the bile, burmug heal, and thirst will be removed. 


To remove burning heat from the body, lake the husks of dhiinya,18 and let these 
soak in water iy the ojx ii air all night, and in the morning strain them throiigh a cloth, 
and having added sugar, give the water to the patient. 

f 

I'or a bilious lever, take the stalks of kshclinpapur*a,^l^ ruktuchundunii,^® vihvu/-^! and 

« 

* The piles, 1 Dried f^ingcr. ^riie pine, or fir-trec. 3 Coriander teed. 4 Solaimm frulico.sum. 
Ti Sulaiiiimjiietjuini. 0 Solannm Juequiiii. 7 Meiiispermum f.dahi um. ♦8*Dried ginger, 

n (ieiitiaiiii Chayrayta. 10 Unascertained. 11 jiggle niannejos. 12 Bigiionia Itidica. 13 Clincliiia 
arb nea. 11 Bignoiiia suave olens. 15 Premna spinosi^. 1/j Triehos/inthcs din.ca, 

17 Fcrania clephantiuin. lb Coriluidcr seed. 10 Oidenlaiidia triflora. 20 Adenanthera yavo- 
iilna. iil ,Ly:e) marmelos. 
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inni [k)11 iIk'iii ia [lonail <»!' w alcr \ill it is rcilacrfl tlin'f' toartlis, iiiul tlinj 
add a little lioaey. l or li e saiat‘ < tak»‘ llie i%(>{s of niooFiiar tlie. oi 

nik(ii-( jiimdnnii,:^ the stalks oT kslietmpapara J katlw,-^ and \il\\u/Mhe l(‘av( s of the pn- 
tn]ii,7 and the ])ark ot'vilwd; hod tlnan in water, ami paa pan them as aho\e. i>v Tnis 
reinedv, siekaess ia the stoaiaeli, llarst, and Ijuinat:^ L< at will he iemo\('d. In a Text j, 
hv anoiatmg the head with tfie Irait oi hliooaiee-koojn oma,' the husks o1 llt(‘ liuit ot 
darimiv'the wood. oT hxiliu^V'aad the hark or.knjdldit’jind ‘ thirst aiul hinaini; iu al will 
h(‘ lemovt il ; as well as l)^ ruhhiat;' tin* piu'e oj the leav(\s <;] llj<‘ koolid- on the palin> 
of tht patient s hamls, and on the soles ol' lus fel l. 

» 

'['<» renipve a lever arisir»t; tVoiii rln uni, Inuisc the lcav(‘S ol‘ nisinda,*-^ and boil them 
ai a poiind of Nx ater, till three parts h:iv(‘ < \ aporated ; and then, add the bi aised li nits ol 
pippdlleedt ^ 

A eoiiiih, vlilVienltv of hn'athine:, fever, thirsty and hnrning heat. ai<‘ all innoxed hy ihi 
braised fruits of tlie kilt, ^ Ho)orii,‘<'‘ kaidvra,*“ and shriniv~'? i‘»‘d a small (jnantity of hontw. 


'1 he hiet'iip just helore dt ath is rt lievt'd h' Li'nii: to the patient llu' hiuisial irints ol 
the pippulw, inixedi with iioney. 


.A f( ver aiisint: f* om u ind and hih 1- 1 = r;to'.<d hy a deeoetion pia'parcd from shoon- 
dhee, -oolii.u h ’ m ».»ri:a, : iiriVeid ’ knolifkaret;,-"^^ vjde.aeey^ “^^halupurni^p- eledox)!- 
xa,"' ;;okshooiel .-t A ft x ( i' aiisii.y {omi t!ie .s.tine eanse, is lenioo (' h\ a (kosM’tjon 

prejeared from . lioonl heTy ulinn};.: ie, ' niiidm.-*' pu<lmnf-^ and j ukl u ■< las.i Jf:n5. 

* » 

.A U ser arisiin;' from hile and kuj>h is remoxed hy drinkiin^ the juiet' ol va v .k leavi s, 


1 Dried iri II e;er. 2 (aiktus rotiimhis. *3 Tea ocarpus sunt. 

5 Jiiviiriu iraiul' inss f. ^ 0 /Dule niai niclos, 7 Ti iv lnoaiUlK s di 

voUtilus paiiiv it’afiis. 


f 2 Zi/ypliiis jujulia. 

!(» raeeitio.'.a. 

19 Gciiliana ( hayiayta. 
dy sa r 11 in {.'a ii^cti cum. 
25 (ioiiiuidcr seed. 

<ida Adbatoda, 


1 Oldeii.'an lia 
a. s('on- 

I^o)iief*'i'aiiatc, „ JO Siin{d(ieos raeeinosa. U I t roitia < !<'})liaiilinii«. 

j;; Viti'v Irifolia. J l l*i} <i- lonyuiii, 15 '^liuiosa ( at(‘ehu. 

17 (’uriiniis ulilalissinms. Mt'nopermum Ldaliniiie 

20 Solainini .lar(|(iini. 21 tSoliiiiiiiii Irnti^ us'im. 22 llt - 

2 :i*ll(‘dy.sariiJii la^^opodiodi's. 21 'riibullis l;uuij*iiiosii>. 

2 ti*iMcUa Aiiautraelita. 27 ^ymplue:; n- lumbi). 2 s Jus. 


. ^ J’j 
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lijjxtNl with A IVvi i arising IVnm the same cause, is remuved by a decoclion pre- 

pared Irom kuiilai.ai CH\ goolhiieliii,- vaiiiuuhat^‘,'W*lo(»ral ibha,"^ ciiirnta/'^ Uiklii-cliundnivi/^ 
kutL53,7 shoorii’liee,'' i iidni yivu,-* mooldia,*® and puiol'i.'' TJus decoction removes 
tliirst, hicujiig heat, Vviait oi apjx litCj vomiting, cough, |>ains in the side, 8vc. A simi- 
lar lever IS removed jiy a preparation mixed \\itli Ijon(‘y, composed pf gooluncii J, In- 
ilroyiivn, nnnb'i,!- putolii, khtk^-, shooiil’lii^*, moot'ha, i iktu-clnindiinn. lins reme- 
<ly removi‘s, rlumm, burning heaf, vomilie.g, nuust a, thirst^ •j>aiiis in the body, 

A lever of long continuance is leinoved by a accoctp)n prepan d from shonad'^paroo- 
l(i,tl gamh/nn^d’^ guiiiai \il\vs:d^,chakoolyad^ goLshooicT',*'-) vrihut.^‘d<» kuiilukareei 
and shalnpiiinccd* 

, In a slight fe ver, arising IVoin rhenm, take a decoction made willi liie hisl-menfioned 
ten things, ad^llng cliiiuta, goohiiicliii, slioonidiae, and mootdia. A lever arising cTitirc- 
ly from rlieum is removed by a deeoclioii made witli the preceding fourteen articles' goo- 

I * 

liuichn excepted^ adding ghjmpipphle(‘,‘'^- Iiuiinyuvn, devialaroo,‘^^ dlamyakiidt .^^^1 doorjo 
liiblia. This is a very ellicacious remedy. 


To remove swellings in the cxtiTinities, rnh the parts afTeeted with an oiptineiil pre- 
[lared Ironi the baik of kooIntt'lin,2r> the fruit of kutd^ -sho(>nt’hee, and the bail of knr i-^ 
v(v.27 1 or the same complaint apply to tin* swollen ineinbers an ointment prepaft d 

from tava,2^ gniiiyaree, shoont’h^*, and devii-daroo. 


Foi a fever of long standing, milk is (‘xcellent, but in a recent fever, is very peyrnci- 
ons. For a I'evor under \vlilc*h the patient lias long suffered, a ilcjcoction is prepared 

1 8v)1juuiiii Jarqiilni. tJ Mvriispcrmum glajirum. ,3 Siphonanthus imiica. 4 llodysa- 

fjjni allia*!:!- rirnliana cb.urayla. (i lUorocarpiiH si'iitalinus. 7 Not ast r^laincf], 

H Drieil j^iiiger. 9 \Vii‘,;litou ajU'ulys«‘iitenca. 10 Cypelus rotiuKius. 11 Tnehosanti-ps 

dial'll. lii jMclia Azadir.irJtta. 13 iiulira. M f^ip^noiiia 

suave (lions. 15 Gmelina iirboiea. lO Pronina spinosa. 17 iE^le Marnudos. 

ib Hoilysarnm lagopodioides. 19 Tribiilns lamnginosus. 21) Snlanilln^ frulirosiirn. 

21 Hcdysanunprau^etienni. 22 This, acc^ordiii” to kodm', is a species of pepper, but others call 

Tctrantlr ra apetala by Ihl'’ name. 2:# The lir-tree., 2^ Coriaiukv seed, . 25 Do- 

Uodios bitloi us. 20 Mimosa Catechu, 27 Neriuin odorum. 28 A sort 

ofleinou. , 
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W illi kiintukiuvc,* g joiuiiclin/ uiid sliooni’lKr/ mixed wiih pippiileci and li^iiiev. * i’\>i 

ihe same kind ui ii vt r, tlu* patient in* 4 v lake a similar do'jc inatle with tllialiw/* hureotm 

kee/» ]>ij>pnU^, slio. and goinkshiip mixed wiih su‘*ar. 

• ' 

i in; lo]lo^^i3^g iKcuniit oi the inelliod ot pr(‘])anng anomting oils, aiel dilKieni pi-: 
-son., is lakVn iVou; ll.c woilt called Sam-Koiniiooilw. 'I’lkse oils are lu he (.n'l.a-vd 
lne>, !dfr' in .Maahlies or.'WJbs. |(i II, s. and _8 II, s. 'I'hey are to l,e l.oded li!! no iVoll, 
aiiM at ll: ' even alter a gre( p hal has 4)1011 llnowii into tlie pan. due jdiloW’ 
ing hV pv I'.en;;., having bemi wasiV’d and ponmh d, aii' to hi* llironn into die boilim*^ 
by degreiis, and boiled several hours, and then taken out of tin' ])an, viz. lodhii,'^ the 
tools ol iialooui],**^ the viood <d bala,** and mfinjishl ’ha,**' tin* iVuil of annAuk^g^*Hujree 
U;k<v, aiid*\iiiinra,® ' llie'iools ol keti.ki^,* ’ the i aw rools ot hinidra,*^’ and th(.‘ roots of 
moo'/iia.^*’ d o these are to be adde<l and Ixnled till perleetl\ miNed with die oil, a large 
ijiiaittih ol’ vdicy, and gum watm ; also inkln-eln ndniin,*^ bala, nskl;'^-,^'^ keoru/’’' miao 
jislu’ha, joishdln'i-iu'idhoo,-^ slinilnjn,— pudmiikasht’hn,-^ shrut:jn,-t <l< \u-ih'n oo,*’' ela,-’' 
khatasce/-^''' iiage.^iiw^u tczVi-jiiitru,-*^ shila-nisii/*^^ inoorainangst^,-’** kakulee,-’*'^ 

niooldia, bnridra, daroodinridra,'^* uniiiitn-moblu/'*''» sb) aina-liit;1,“'''> liita-khsuTo- 
ee,'*" Ifivungn,^^^ ngooroo/’-^ koomkooinhp^^ goorulwiikii,** !vn<M>kr?,t2 sulooplia/*-' 
this o.inhnen: a h aslant smelk as well as conliibuti to its virlnes, ihe lollowing mgii - 
dieids au‘ to {»<* added, vi/. ‘ela, ehundimh,** kooinkoimm, kak()o]eeji> jiUamangs(^*d^> 
slimduTd" le/ri-piitju, sliurulii, shila Ui .s:g knipiK)! inrigiinabliee,l^» Uivungh, nuldi^;, ind- 
iigoor('(), idvangu/^* I liese oils are ealh. <l ehund' nadee. 


I Solaninn j:;t fnn!i(, i\n'nis}>or .iiiii? !;!;il»nnii. .1 1*i])( j loj);;nni. 

touKiitusn. (i a’rrniii):i{i;i citi hiu. 7 lauerei lriiin';]. S Si sahMiin ciiciUaN*. t) Siinjilotsr. 

rarnn'osa. Id I j,ias( ri t, 0 :ieil. II I ^iid, rrri lee 'I. 12 i;n])ia Mailjista, • la Plollaulinss ojililii'a. 

l‘l 'INsiiiinalia ln'lvrica. la J^an-ianais oduiat.ssimns. (’nr?Mima l(Hii;a. • 17 < > p'.mv kUuw 

IH IHcoMS'upiss santahi ; Ill l iiascvrtaii.'ed, hitl apjX'ais to be a jIj UmI slx ll 


iiO IJiuisrc'rtaifuel. 

'J.t 'Mio Hr to-v. 

bdUD’as l ashia. 
;>:i vai.isvMita’L'rtL 
rort.iiiKsl. 

11 l.iia^ii; 1 

.r» I iiasca rt.iiiK I. 


21 i-iij 


22 S;;»:;’bs. 


-■*0 'I t iaoiiollii i'Yciiura, Grccum. 


2,; lina?>ri'» taiiKMl. 21 riiaMcriaiiK ^{. 

17 Vimsrt'i tn'iiivd. 2S M* sua Iriira. 

1 112 t iia'''"' i taiiMxJ. 

S*t ri,.!(tra iinlioa. :t('r Unus- 

.f.) \iu\ris agullochiim. lOSatiron? 

't.i \:t' (bint; Sew,., G Sofilcihlii! allnmi, 

17 t ..a.-evirajaxt, IS Cairoboi . lOlMusk 

61 Uuaseei Uinir *. 

J j J ‘-i ■ 


2'l Aleiiii ’ C '. ir en-t-.am. * 

‘ « 

at) v2e';.i. 

15 1 \ ( Ibjvi saii ^srs, 
t ^"Eieeortaine.i. 28 riovs s. 

12 ( 'insv I'l ( liaoe'. 

•U: iai'.u 'fjtant.insii. 
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Tilt- followiti;.: is tin- niethotl of makfii" a medicinal oil called \^isltnoo-toilii Mliich is 

estcenudof gx atnsr in diseases caused In tlie ixcvaleiicc of wind in the sysUan. Tiist, 

the oil CVl, I, Ki, nr S Ihs.) must he boiled as before ; then the ten ingredients befonv 

inentioned, heino waslied and j>onnded, must be thrown in, boiled for sixliours, and then 

strained ; alter which a .luantitv of goat’s milk, and'the juice of the s!i ;t i-mool5e‘ must 

he jtiuced in the pan, ami the whole boiled again for sevcrdl tlass, till it has the apjtear- 

aiice of oil. After this, the following ingredients, l.aving.heen pr.wionsly waslwd and 

pounded, must be added ; inuoi'ha,'-^ iishv ii-giindh:i.‘-* j^rnkh,' li-hiM'ikh,'' sl.iri’hee,” 

kakalee,’ ksheeritkaknlee,*' jwvantee,'-’ joishl’liee-ni'idfioo,'" nuihooiee," devi'-daroo,!- 

pudmu-kashl'lih,'- shoilnjii,’ ‘ soindhnvh.l'' jiitaiuangsce,'*’^ ela,*’^ gocpulw fikn,'' koorn,lil 

raktn-eliund'hfri,-'*mnnjishl’ha,-' nn ig'inahhee,*^- chhndiiifi:,- ' kvondvooniii,-' shaliijinniee,*’ 

koondooroo,‘-^''> getala,27 and niikliee. T'o render the oil fragrant, the ingredients he- 
• * » 
fore-mentioned must be added and boiled. 'J'he boiling will occujiy liftci;u or twenty 

days. 


.Another oil, p;ooroocliy.ulci‘, is pri juaretl Vritli llie siinu' iiigrt'diunts as tlioso al- 

ready mcutioned'bwt instead of goat’s, cow’s milk is useil; and inslea(i of tiic ai tides whidi 
succeed the milk in the lonnt'i prescription, llie following ai\. to he u.s(‘d,viz. iisliwrighu- 
dlia, bJjoomikoosIimaiidu,-^ kakool^, kslieernkakoolee, rnktn-eliiindnnri, jJuituuiooIcT, go- 
ruksliii,^'^ cliakoolva,*^^^ goksljooi nkn,*^! kinjlukaree,’^^ vrihntcT*,-^'^ viriingh,-** aniulukeo,**^* 
lM]ieetnkw,'^^ vulinru,’^' rasiia,^^ iinniilnmoolu,-*'^ pippal^-m lolii,** slioonl’lit^,'- 

pi])phlee,'t-^ mmidiu,*’ somrirajh,'*'' bli^kripfirnw^ raklialtj-siiusa^^^ o-daia, .miinjisht'ha, 


chiindoun, h'iridra,^^ siiloopha,^-^ and snpt'jchiula."^^* This oil is used for removing dis- 
eases originating in excess of bile. 

• t 

1 As|r<irap:iLs laroiiiosiis. , 2 Cypcnis ro.uiidim, H Pliysalis flcxiiosa. * 1 Anii^c 

5 T^nasf*(’rlainod. 0 I iiascurtuiiipt'. 7 llnasccrliiinod. 8 l'i)as(*(‘r- 

t tKVItis orirnlalis. 10 JJ(|uoiu<*. II An aninuitic seed. J2 lor. Ill I’nas- 


t t'i I lined. 1 1 V|ip:ii enf ly a sort ofiiKiss. li Rock salt. 1(*> N'aleriana ialamaiisa. 17 Alpinia 
chrdair.nm. 18 A stirt ol bark. 10 Ibiasccrlaiiicd. 20 .vtcrocarjnis sanraliiHLs, 2J Riibia 
Al niijist.i. 22 Musk. 211 Santaliim albiiin. , 21 Sallroii.^ 2.) liedysaruni pfangoticnni. 

2i) rraiikincmsc. 27 I ’irasccrtahi 4 ^i. 28 Ctuivolviilus panicnlatus. 211 Uiuisccrtaincd. 

•iO llidystiriini laj^opodisidcs. .11 I ribiiliis laiiii^iiio.sus. Solanuin jacc}uini. * • 33 Sola- 

iium fruticosuni. 31 ihiasceilaiiied. 3 .a IMiNllanlhu.s ( niblica. 30 Terminalia citrina. 


37 Tenniivali.i bclcrica. 38 l)nas< ertaiiicd. • 39 llcinisdcinus indicus. 

41 Thv roots of piper loiiftimi. 42 Dried pn^or. ?43 J»ipci lonj;nni. 

Serralula aidludnuntica 40 Bijrndnia iiidica. 47 Unixscertuined. 


• 40 Cdti^ orientalis. 
11 Black pt ppcr. 
4H Turniei ic. 


49 Aiittthuin So’ah. c ,(\ Echites bcliolaris. 
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A medicine prc])arccl with llic poison of the krislinn-.sijr])n^' is thus described: Having 
seized one ol these snakes, iiint extracted tin* poison to tin* rniioinit of i a tola, mix and 
boil it in 40 lbs. ofinilk, an, la (juantity of curds : and let it remain tlms for two das s, af- 
ter which it must lie (hiirned Into liutter. Nc\l,.boirmo hutlei, mix with it niitnieos, 
mace, cloves, and.llu' roots of several trees; aftn lluy luivr bta u well boded together, 
pound the wliole very small, mix it w ith water, and make h up into pills as small as mus- 
tard sesds. A\ hen a person Is apparently in <biuL eircunistances, this medicliu' is admi- 
nistered, mixed in cocoa-m;t watei*: first, the patient must take* a single pill, and if there 
be no jlppareut relief, a second nyiy Ix^ gi\en. vtnotht'r medicine of the sanu' kind is 

ihus preparial ; the jwiake is to^lie stdz<al, and a sUing tied round its iM’ck till the mouth 

^ • 

opens, afte.* which soim; mitim g, clo\t s, mat e, and other spiet's must ht' tlnowu into its 
mouth; which is llien to he closed again, and the snake j)laeud in an earthen pan, and 

I 

covered up j losely. 'J'he pan is next to be jihiced upon the fire, and kt ])t there till llij 
poison is eom]>lelely absorbed in the s]>ices, \Vbieh are then to he taken out of the montii, 
and (fried; and, after an expejiment of their efiieaey on some animal, are lo he pounded, 
and given to the patient as suidV, or in small pills. 

Another way of preparing ])oison as medicine, is by (‘xtracting it from the mouth of 
liie snake, a;id mixing it with milk ; which is next boiled, and made into butter, with 
wliich the juice of certain roots is mixed. 

These ])()‘fsons are .irtlministered w hen all othe.’ renn dies fail, and when there is hut 
little hope of recovery : the most extraordinary cures are said to have heen jiefformed 
by them, e\en after persons have been partly immersed in tlie^( jangc's, i-auler llie idea 
(hat all hope of life was gone. The medicine is said ^o iRrow the patient into a slate 
of insensibility,, and immersion in the w ater, it is supposed, assists the operation of th€ 
poison. 


* Tiic coora-cajx'da. 
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SECTION XXXIX. 

Of the icorks on Theogonj/, and on General Ilislori/ (the Pooranfts.) 

« 

The cigiitecn different works known hy die name of poovanns are aVtriJ^uted to Veda- 
Vyasui, and the same number of oopii-])ooraiiiis are ascribed to other sages. File names 
of the pooraiHis arc — Tlie Pudnni, ^ ishiioo, Sliivn, Blifivishyn, Narndeeyu, 

MarlvUnde}ri, AUevn, R](Jiuhu-\ oivui ltd, Lingn, Vij^alih, Skundu, Vamfinii, Ko^rniii, 
MiUsyii, GniooiiT, \ :n()(), and the Rhaghviitii. itumes of the oopu-poorauns are — 

The Sljdiiatkooinaroktn, Niii lisinglih, Rliuvig Slnvu, Doorvasiisoktu/Naiud^yD, Kiiplln, 
Vaiiuni", Ooshuiidsokirg liiiimhandu, Vnroonig Kalika, MuiifShworn, Shauivo, Soiiru, 
Purashuroktri, Miiioechn/ and die Bfun giivn. '^J'he names of a* number of other pooyanus 
a.e current- among which are the Khikec, which fieats of the tenth incam?ttion, yet to 
come ; the Ekannii, w hich contains an account of the Ijoly pla(‘e BhooViineshwiirh ; the 
Mriha-Bhaghviitu, in which it is asserted, that the iiu annktions are^all dift'en nt appear- 
ances of Bhiignwdt^ (Doorga); Devee-Blragnvnlh, — some persons contend, that this is 
the original Shra*-Bhagijv iitu ^ the Atinu, in wl:it:li is disco vsed the naluie of sj>irit and 
matter, widi other ]itirticnlars. 'i’hose who stn<l\ tiie pooraniis aie called ponranikiis, 

• * * 

These pooranhs and oopu-pooraiins contain, among many other things, the following 
subjects, vi/. An account of the creation ; the name of tin* creator; the period of llic crea- 
tion ; tlie names ol tlu' preserver and of llie dc^stroye) ; di\sTriplioli* of llie fifst creation ; 
the jieriod destined loi the coiilnpuincc oi the world; die nature of a jiarlial as well as 
of a total dissMiition of,lhiiigs; the unity of Cod; his spirituality ; divine worship by 
yogn; the namej^of the different* yogas, and the forms of tliese ceremonies; *the lieati- 
ludt‘ of th(‘ yogee ; the iiicarnaliuns of the gods ; some inferior and others incarnations of 
th(‘ w’holt* dt'ily ; olijecls ol these incaniutions ; the places in which tliey took place; ac- 
comils of various sacrihees, as tlie asliw uinedluviiani-medhii, go-medhiJ, &c. ; die names 

of the kings who offered lliese sacrilices; einpiiry whether private individuals offered 

• • 

them or not; whether the ilesli of these sacriliced liorses, men, and cows, was eaten or 

• • 

not; how uKiiiy of tlicsi; animals were slain at one sacrifice; whether those who ate the 
flesh of these sacrifices were guilty of an error or not; yvhether these animals were male 


That which is ^hl. 
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or female, the nicntW fhese saci iticcs ; \u v ha? ^oogii tiu y were offered ; whether they 
can be oireied in tiic kuiee yoogii or mot ■ wiielht i, if ihe r eamiot be offered in the kh* 
lee yoogh, oUlcr mcritorioas works may be pt rformed iu their stead ; the mode of per- 

forming these works of merit ; wlielher these works were coinnKinded before the kiilec 

• • • • 

yoogn or not; tlie^preseiitation of a pmson’s wliob: proiH ity in gifts to the gods; the re* 
ward of such gafts; the persons wlio offer<‘d these splemlid gifts; the yoogn in which 
they \v're preseatod ; the fjg^ntilv oi religion, and ineligion in each yoogn ; liie names 
of the kings who reigned in the snityii, trCta.Mwapiuii, and k ih'O yoogiis ; history of the 
kings’of the tliree first yoogiis ; tluni ;:iiai alters, as encouraging religion or not; the stale 
of religion, and tiie |‘on(hiet oi tlu* bramhhns, in lju' kiilce yoogii; tlie stale of the gods 
as remaining awake or asli^ep during tlie kulce yoogu ; tlie wars of ^"ooiJriist’Jiiin ; Ins 
conf{ucsts;’tlie nniiiber oT lives lost in these wars; the period oecupied by this dynaslv ; 
the descent of Gnnga from heaven ; the ii hgioiis ansti.rilics einjiloyed to bring Ghngu 
fronf heaven ; the persons practising these aiusterllies ; the i rrand of Giinga in her de- 
scent from heaven; her journey to earth (lescrib(!(l ; names of tlie founders of the holy 
places Kashee, Viinda-vuiiii, tJyodhya, Giiya, Prnyagu, Mut^iioora, [iMiidwaru, llingoo- 
la, Jngn*»i‘tifhn-kshc(rn, Slietoobtindii, RamcsliMiirn, ike.; the antiquity of these places; 
the bmielits aiising from worsliipping there; the names of the gods to whom they are 
dedicated ; tliii ^ceremonies to be performed on visiting tliese places; the geogra])hy of 
the earth; the number of the seas ; their iiaines and c-\lent ; the divisions of the earth ; 
die names of the families reigning over difiereiil paVls of the earth ; the attention ])aid 
to religion in lliese divisions of the eai lli ; the iiiqnber of tin* gods ; the work of each ; 
the means by vvliicli tliey obtained their elevation ; the names of the different worlds ; 

their ijihabitants ; tiu? number of heavens; their names ; the degrees of j^^xcellence in 
* • 
each; the pature of those works of lueiit which raise men. to tin sc heavens; the god 

who presides In each ; the different hells; tlieir names ; the sins which ]>lunge men into 
€ 

such and such hells; the punishments in these places; the judge of the dead; the exe- 
cutioiiers ; — the names of the casts ; the duties of eacii cast ; the names of the diflerent 
sects or varieties of opinion and worship allowed by Uie sliasti n ; the opiiuons of eacli 
of the sag<*s‘‘; the various kinds of learning taught in the vedii ; the number of the v^dfis ; 

the names of the ptlier shastru.s ;*thc metliuds adiopled by tlie sages in the instruction of 

• • • 

their disciples ; of past, present, and future events ; the names of the works in which 
the events of these periods may be found ; the diftcreut modes of serving the gods ; the 
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ililVrTciil 1 elij::;i{)U,s onkrs ; tlio names of llie animals proper to Le /flered to the p;o(ls or 

j^odilesses ; th(' decree ol' ineftt arising from rej<H'tiiiL;' atiimal food; the months in whieli 

Vishnoo sltH ps ; llie certanonit's to be attendt'd to during these jnontlis ; the nmnher 

of the pilK^e-h^kns tlu‘ ceremonies to be atteii(h‘d to on their aeionnt ; the merit t)f 

these eeremonies ; the di'gree of honour due to fatlier and molliei eouijiared with that to 

be j)aid to a religious guide ; the degrer of rrimii altarhed'to a person who withholds a 

})romised gift ; method of pres* iiting gifts ; i)ersons propet J’or friends ; on what pecasi- 

ons a person may utter jalsehootls ; the dfttu s of a wile l<")\vards her husband ; I'lupiiry 

whether the meiil oj di iiierit of the wife will be inn>uted to lieiself or to licr hi*s^)and ; 

wlu lher the wile will share in the mou lts or tli*' ilenierits her hvisbaiul; whetluM* fe* 

males, in a future birth, can change their sex <u not; the.nuinber of ti ausmigrations 

• - • . . 

tiirough whicli a person^must pass before he can return to human birth; the invention ot 
ardent spirits; the yoogu in whieh they have lu'en drank; ilur names ol those w ho tlraiik 
them ; the effects of drinking tlicm ; the ivason w hy j)ersons in the kiilee yoogu are tor- 
bidden to <lrink spirits; lh*‘ way in which a jxison inayjnnoeenlly drink sj)irits*; the 
trad*.‘s proper to the four easts; the names of the easts wlio may tak*i interest upon mo- 
nej ; extent *.>f interest ; w hether a hrainhun may lie j^nnished w ilh death or not ; tlu^ con- 
sc'qiiences oj tlius punishing him ; the pnnishnuait wliich aw aits ih*^ jrerson w lu) Ix'ats 
a bianihun without lault, or aims a blow at liiin ; the pmiishineids propeq' to the four 
casts ; jrimishmeut accoiding to law' not criminal ; the nxdhodin which a king must hold 
a court of justice, and judge his subjects ; enrniiry w hether a bramhnn be subject to sin- 
vitude or not ; w hetlier the gexls are such by original creation, w.havc raised themselves 
by works of mci it ; wIkaIili' the^ can sink to liuinan birth or not; whether works of me- 
rit and deimiiit are foupd in lieaven or not, &c, &c. &c, 

* iVo|)lc uwuMiiiff ill one of tlic iiuVii’.u- lieHvcns, 
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sk'/rK)N XL. 

• IVorki on religious cere monks, or, I he Titniru, shastri/s. 

• 

The Thntrns are fabulously attiihu'ed by the Hindoos to Sliivu and Doorga ; aiid ai r 
.said to have been.roinpiled from conversations between these two deities ; the words of 
Shivn being called Agnmh,=^ and those of Doorga, Nignmu.f Narudu is said to haN’c* 
comnvmicatod these coiiveiisMious to the sages. 

Through the inability of inen^ to obtain abstraction of mind in religious austeiitieir:, 
ceremonies enjpliied in the vedii could not be performed : in compassion 
to the j)eo^3le, therefori*, smv the learned Hindoos the ITintrns v/ere written, which |)re 
scribe an easier way to lieav<'n. vi/. by ini,^antalioiisy repeating 'IkC names of thei gods, ce- 
reinonial w.orslii]», &c. ['ir. 

At p::esent a few of the original uaitriis, as well as compilations fvoin the ul are re.ul 
111 IJeiigal. Tho.se who study them are called lautiilvU ]>undit.s. 


SECTION XLI. 

List f)j' treatises on religious ceremonies^ 

• Kal^-tnntrn, on the religious ceremonies connected with liie worship of lln.s goddess, 
witli other particulars,. — Tara-tuutrfi, on the W()i;shi]> of the goddes.s Tara, and the du- 
ties of the vaniacharecs.— Tvoolariiuvn,on the duties of vamacliaiees, &c.— Kaloe-koolh- 
sunn^wn. — Kalw-koolu-sadbluivu, on tlu' forms |)ievailing among tlic seven seels, viV. 
those Ilf) follow the vcilu, the voislinuvus, tlu; shoivyus, (4ie dukshinijs, the vamas, the 
sitldhantils, ajicl the koulhs. — Yoginee-thiilin, on the secret ceremonies commanded in 
the tijiitrus.— Yogince-rhiduy,ri. --(.lubakshn-tunlrn. — Varahee-tuntri'i, on the worship of 
the female deities, as well as of Shivri ijnd Vishnoo, and on the ceremonies known ^ 
iler the general name sadhunu. — Shunfitkoomaru-thntrn, on the worship ot Vishnoo, on 

I » 

yogu, Ike. — G otnm^y ix-t an tru, a similar work. — Matrika-tiintin, fifty ceremonie.s, &c. 

* This^word, a.s iIk-: nu?iic ^I'a book; imports, that it is the source of knowledge. i The source cl 

certain knowledge. 


K k k 
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coiincclcd willi the fifty letters of the alphabet.— Lingn-tnntru,’ oil the worsliip of tlu^ 
lingn, &c. — Lingarchiinu-tiniliu. — Bhoirnvn and •Bhoirnvee-tuntrus, on the secret prac- 
tices of the tanti ikus. — Bhootu-damuru-luntrfi. — Miilia-bhootu-daniurS. — Daniuiu-lun- 
tru oil the \\urship of evil spirits, the destruction of enemies, medicinal incantations, 
&c. — Muha-bhoirinu-tniitra. — Soumyu-tiintru, on tlie tuntrri ioririulas, on yogu postures, 

f 

moodra cercinonies, &c. — Hut’liu daepika/* on different ex'uaordiiiary ce'reinonies con- 
nected with yogO, as purifying the body; by washing thc'ljiowcls, &c. — Oorddhvinnia 
tuntra.— Dukshinamna-lfmtni. Malrika-vedii-timtiij. Ooma-muheshwuiu-tutitiii.— 

t 

Chundogru-shoblnpaiiee-tiinti ii. — Cliundeshw iinVluntrii. iS^ln-tniitr&, a 'defence of the 

extraordinary jiractices taught in the tiintras.— Mulia-iu^Iii-tuntin.— yislnvu-saru-tiintru, • 

• • 

on repeating fhe names of the gods and of incantations,* and ap abridgment of^the whole 

system of the tnntrn.s. — (layiilree-Uintrii. Bhobtu-shooddhee-tiinliu. \ ishwusaro- 

dharu4untru, — V ala-vilashu-tunli ii, on the worsliip of li in:iles.“lioodiiVyainiilu*-luntrn; 
tliis work is said to contain the whole system of the t. ntrus at lull length. — V'islnlou- 
yamolii. — Brumhu-yamiilu.— Shivii-yamniri.— \ islnioo-dhunnott irn.— Vurnu-vilasu-lufitra> 
— Poornshchiirnnu-chhndrika, on the ceremonies connecled w ith this name.‘t' — I'unlrn- 
Muhodadhee, tlte prayers and incantations of the ihutins. — 'Ihnlru-riilnii.—Tripoora- 
saru-sumooclicluiyu. — Shyainarchuiui-clmndrika. — Sliaklu-krnmn, on the duties of the 

shakliis. — Shaktajiundu-liuiiiigiuee. Trilw'annnd'i-thnngiuee.'-- — Ootmainna-tiintrn. — 

Poorvainna-luntrii.—Poshchimamna-timlru. — Gurooru-tniifru, the incantations common- 
Jy used by the lower orders. — Atnui-tnntra.— Koiviiiyri-tunlrn, on liberation. — Nirvarif?- 
tuntrojJ this work contains the doctrine that the body is an ejiitouie of the universe. — 
Ugiistyu-siinghitu. — Poorushchurunuleshu-tuntru. — Shuklee sunguinn, on the ceremonies 
in which women arc the objects of worship, and the slaves of seduction. — Tarabhiiklee- 
soodharnuvu-tffntrn.— V rihiidu-tuntru. — Koulavulee-luntrri. — V idyolputtee-tnntrn, on the 
acquisition of discriminating wisefom, or divine knowledge. — V^ru-tontru, on worship 
performed while sitting on liiiman skulls, oy dead bodies, in cemeteries, using bead-rolls 
of human bones, ike. — Kooloddeeshn-tuntru. — Saruda-tuntru. — Saruda-tiliikii. — Shut- 
ci/ikru-bheda, on the six piidmus in the human body, in reference to yogii. — Koolarchu- 

^llirt’hU signifies the external means used to fix the mind upon the one spirit. These means dre, sitting 
in a particular posture, keeping the eyes fixed on the end of the nos^*, repeating a particular name, and 
many other practises equally ridiculous, t See vol. i, 2<J5. • 

X Nirvanti is one species of mukshii, or libei-ation? as koivulyu is another ; they both mean absorption 
exclutting every idea of separate identity. 
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nudeepika. — Sariisni^^oochcluiyn. — Shyamashclinrjyn-vidhce, on the method of rapidly 
accomplishing wonderful events throi^gh incantations coiyaining tjie name of Kalei. — 
Tara-riihiisyui — TariiiSB-ruliusyii-vrittee. — Tuntiu-sarii. 

f hcttuiiti'Qs^ though more moderii'than the vedn, have in a great degree superseded, m 
Bengal, at least, the ancient, system of religion. The vedii commands attention to the 

ten initiatory rites (siuigskarji) ; ablutions; the daily worship called sundhya; the liba- 
lions or daily drink-oft'erings to d(‘ceased ancestors (turpunii) ; offerings to the manes; 

1) urnl-ofi cringes ; sacrillccs,* 8ic. • The tuntrns cither set aside all these ceremonies, or 
preserihe lliem in other forms; they enjoin llie eeienionies denominated shraddhn, but 
ordy at the time of ‘tlie jimclRm of particular stars, and not on the deatli»of a relation, 
I’lie tantriijn prayers, eV^n* for the same ceremony, diller from those of the vedu ; and 
m certain cases they dispense willi all ceremonies, assuring men, that it is suHicient for 
a person t^Teceivo the initiatory incantation from his religious guide, to rep(‘at ihv namb 
of his guardian dtjity, and to serve his teacher, lliey actually forbid the person called 
pobrnahliishiktuf follow the rules of the vedo ; though, with this exception, the tan- 
trikiis profess to venerate the vedii. ITivS person is first anointed as a ^liseiple of some 
one of the goddesses ; after this, by means of another ceremony, he embraces the per- 
fect way, that is, he renounees the law of the vedn, and becomes an eminent saint, be- 
ing placed ftbove all ceremoiiW^s, according to the tiintrus, but an abandoned profligate, 
according to the rules of Christian morality. He is guided by the work called Poorna- 

bliisbeku-Puddhutee, which allows him to be familiar with the wives of others, to drink 

• * • • 
spirits, (kc.* 

The* real voidikiis, or those who adhere to the vedu, despise the tniilros* as having leil 
people froni the vedn, and taught the most abominablift practises. In Yhc west of Hin- 

doosl’lian the bramhfins rigidly adhere to the rules of the ved i,but in Bengal the great 

• 

body of the bramhuns practise tlie ceremonies both of the vedii and the tuntnis. De- 
sirous of taking as many recommendaticuis with them into liie other world as possibl^jirf^ 

* The Hipdoos place great reliance on receiving the initiatory incantation (generally the name oi a 
god) from Ihcir teacher, 

i That u, the perfectly initiated or anointed. 

K k k S 
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tlie ©rainliuns add llie fDniis of the trmlrcs to the cercmojiies of diefiredu into which they 
had been prcvioiisl> iiiitiiited#, 

f 

The j)j iiK'ipal subjects treated of in the trintrii shastrus appear to be these : The ncces- 
sary quuiihcations of a religions guide, and of his disciple ; of receiving the initiatory 
rile from llie religious guide ; the formulas used by thosoSvho follow the rules of the 
tuntrus;* formulas used in daily worship, (sundhya,) in worship before the idol, at, burnt- 
offerings, bloody-sacrijices, iii the act of /naise, poornshchnrnnu ;t repeating name ^ 

and incantations ; the method of subjecting the female attendants (nayikas) on theVt;<»dt; 

0 

and goddesscss to the power of the \vorshi])p( r ; rules for iiyasn; forrnidas used in tho 

* • 

secret ceremonies called hijobtii-shooddliee, shaklahhishekii, poornabliislitdvii^blioli ihv^- 
chukrii, shut-kimnu ; an account of different kinds of head-rolls, and of their use in ndj- 
gious ceremonies ; of the goddesses distinguished by the name of Mhha-vidya, the woi- 
ship of whom is particularly recommended in fiic tiintnis. 

As a snecimen of \Ahat may l)e expected to be found in lliis class’of 1 1 iiuloo writing!^, 
the author selects a few paragraphs from the table of conte nd of tlie Tuntru-'^‘;>?u 

The qualifications of a religious guide (goor(»o) ; tlu' fmlLs by which a man is dis- 
qualified from becoming a gooroo; the qualifications of a'true disciple; how far a goo- 
roo and his disciple participate in t!»e conse<|U( lu cs of eacli other's sins; the duties of a 
disciple towards his gooroo. 

The rnornent a disciple receives the initiatoiy lite, all Li ; sins are obliterated, and the 
hcnefit of all his religious actions is secured to liim ; if he have even killed ii^bramliun, 

* t 

a cow, or drank s])ii its, &c. and have lived in the practice of these sins for a million of 

« 

births, tliey will all be removed the momc)it ho receives tlm initiatory rite ; he will also 
possess all the merit which w ould arise from the sacrificx'. of a horse ; obtain whatever he 
(ie^l)•cs ; raise his family in honour, and after death will ascend to the heaven of the god 
whose name he has received, and remain for ever there, enjoying inconcciv'aklc happi- 

NeitUer a womnn iior o shuoriru may read or licir the prayers of the v6dii, on Pjun of future misery ; 
but they may use the prayers ol the tuiitriis. 

+ Certain roremonh's performed al the time of an ccUpsc, or fdr a month together, or at other times, to 
obtain the hn our of a person’s guardiaie. deity. 
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ness, without the feaii of 'future birtli.* Jf ii person receive the initiatory rite iVoiii his 
father, or from a hermit, or even froiu »i dnnd^,t but not from his religious guide, eve- 
ry b( luTit will be lost, except he take what is railed a .siddliu-miintrii,.j: and this he may re- 
ceiv<‘ from any oue. If a person receive this »ite fiom a wrnuan, not a widow, or from 
Ins invu*mother, though a widow, the merit is greater than when received from a man. 

lie win) mgkrh to rcccivCjtlie initliitory rilc,§ will sink into the hell of darkness; no 
one may trade* vdth such a ptasoii^ nor proceed in any religious service if he have had 
the misfortune* to see his face afUl it was begun. The person who 7‘cfuscs to receive 
this rite will he subject to inlinile*cvils ; he can never obtain the merit of the offerings 
to the manes; and when lie he will sink mto t</i!iirn(, excluded froi/i all hope oi 

restoration to human bii'tk. If a mtnj.’icjiit ‘jr a lionnit die in this slate, even such a 
one \%ill sink into never-ending nns' ? v.|j 


Next follow the foims of those ineanlations whieh a religious guide may give to shob- 
drns, and the pnnisjament which both will incur if an ineanlalion be given to wliiehi a 
person has no right; — tlic iniliaioiy ineaiitalions proper foi persons born Uiidei the differ- 
ent stars, &c. ; — those proper to [)e given according to the choice which a person makes 
of his guardian deity ; in choosing whom, the Hindoo always consults his fears or his 
concupisceifce, viz. it he si'ek riche*, he chooses Ouneshu ; jj iclief ifom sonic disease, 
Sooryii; if grandeur, Shivu ; if cniaucipation, and blessings of all kinds, Visimoo ; if re* 
liglori, Shrec-Vidya ; if knowledge, Kaleo ; and if a kingdom, Neeln-Surnswiit^. INIany 
instructions of a similar nature are inserted in this part of the work ; and directions ai e 
added respecting the fortunate days, both of the weCk^and of the mooiE, when the ini- 
tiatory rite may he received. 

* Other shuslrtis declare, that whoever ascends to the heavens of the -ods, wil! mere enjoy only a 
temporary residenee. 


t A reli^^ious devotee, before wliohi even the bramhiins prostrate themselves. 


^ A sicidhu iniintrl'i is tinitcd to the name of Ralce,Tara,Shorushec,Bhoovunesh\\lree,Choiruvci 




foiivutcc, Viigiila, Matuns' cc, or Rumula, 

, * 

Those who do not leoeivc this rite, are despised by their countrymen. 

|{ Notwidistandinj? w hat is ht're said, tht! doctrine of endless punishment is not really a part of the Hin- 
doo system. A people whose notions of the evil of sin are so superficial could not be expected to pro- 
mulgate a dj>ctrUie which marks traus?^rc*&sion as bejond measure sinful. 
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'rte number of letters in the iiicanUttiou must be regulated by ^|ie number of those in 
a person’s name, that there ^jaay be neither too yiany nor too few. If the letters in the 

peron’s name be fewer than those in the formula, tlie rite may be given.' 

« 

Then follow directions on various subjects, as, \vith which fingers a person nfay num- 
ber his beads ; what kind of beads inav be used in repealKig the name of the deity ; the 
proportion of merit attached to these repetitions as maflp with different kinds of bead- 
rolls; how long a pcrs^i should repeat the name at once ; whetlicr lie will obtain the ob- 
ject of his devotion if he neglect to number these repetitions ; and whether tlie lume of 
a deity must be repeated aloud, or in a wiusper, or in the mind. 

f. 

The diflerent kinds of nyasii arc next desoibvul, as ungii-n^^sr), kurangri^nyasn, pra- 
nuyamu, matrika-i)yasn,*rislivadcc-nya.su, slu)rha-n\asu, vin'un-iiyasn,* Svc. — The, merit 
•attached to circuinambulating the temples of Sliivii, Doorga, or anv other. «od or o-od- 
dess, according to the number of the circumambulations.-Tlu! moil arising from drink- 
iiig the w ater with \viii<‘ii an image has been batlied; or jp which a bramhnirs fool has 
been dipped.— .The evil coiisecpiences of not ufieriug to some god the food wliieh a per- 
son is about to eat.f Then follow the names of a number of god> ami goddesses, with 
a description of the ceieuionics used in their worship; an account of a ceremony per- 
formed wliile sitting on a dead body ; and ol another in which a perscrti, sitting in one 
posture, repeats tlie name of some ileity, using his bead-roll, from smi-rise to sun-rise, 
and from sun-set to sun-set. -A iiuudierof prayers for preventing the effects of poison, 
arising from the bite of a snake, Scc.— Ihe way in which Iltinoo/iianiVs image is to be 
made, and the method of worshp>piug this deified monkey. — An incantation for remov- 
ing difticultid^ in child-^iearing. — Another, by which a person going into a house to 
commit adulter/, robbery, may prevent others from seeing him.— Incantations 
used at the lime of wwship, for pui ifying the mind, the offerings, the body, tlie prayers, 

* Nyasii is a ceremony pttrformed at the time of worship (pu6ja,)*and consists of a number of curious^ 
•niinute, and almost undefinable motions with the hands and finp^ers,^ while the person repeats prayers,) such 
loticliing the eyes, ears, shoulders, mouth, nose, head, breast, ^c. doubling and twisting the hands, fin- 
gers, &c. 

• t 

t A conscientious Hindoo, before he eats, offers his food to his g;^ardian deity, using some such words zs 
these : “ This food, O god, I present to thee.’' A Hindoo shop-keeper, also ^ gives his f;od credit in hU daily 
.'accounts for a sum which may amount to the Iw'cntieth part of a half-penny. 
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and the place of worship.* — The method, of preparing the place in which the homo, that 
is, the burnt sacrifice, is to be offered. -*-C<*rlaiu cereinoiiics^are next described, for the re- 
moval of sorrow, sicknt^ss, injuries, 8cc.; for biingiug an eueniy under subjection ; for de- 
priving an enemy of all strength; for separating inlhnate iViends; for driving an enemy 

a • 

to a distance ; for killing a person, &c. — The proper modes of sitting when repeating the 
name of a deity, or performing acts of worship, as crossing the legs, drawing up the 
heels to the hip bone, bringidg the legs imdei; the tliiglis, — I'orms of praise, wor- 
ship, See. otfcKid to different gods, — Tln^ l)enelits to h(i derivet^lVom repeating all the 
name4 of those gods who have a thousand nanu*s.'^' The names of sixty offerings 
which may l)e pn^senttxl to the. gods, and the benefits arising to the offerer; the sepa- 
rate advantages of repeating theaiame of a god according as the person sliall use au\ 
one ol lourCeen kinds of rbodrakshiif head-rolls. — \n uecount of the ceremonies direct- 
ed to be performed daily, annually, or to lli(‘ <a»d of life ; of those \^hich necessarily fol- 
ow scrtaiiv actions or certain periods; and o( those for oblainiug some particularly de- 
sired blessing. — Of the ceremonies connected with the worship ol the mule deities ; and 
of those called moodru.J — (Ji purifying the twelve parts of llie body and mind dmiiig 
worship. 

Having already mentioned that the tuntrns contain formulas for injiiring and destroy- 
ing others, tile author here inserts an account of one of these cereinoiiies, extracted from 
tlie Ooddesliu-tiiiitru ; — Before a person actually enters on tin; prescribed ceremonies, lie 
obtains, through some accjuamlaiice of the person whom he wishes to destroy, a measure 
of the length of different parts of his body, as well as of his whole body ; having ol^tained 
which, with a small quantity of the dung of a bull, hc‘ forms the image of his enemy. 
This being prepared, on sonic proper night, the darker the better; he and otliers proceed 
to a cemetery, taking wdlli them a haw k, spirituous liquoi^s, red lead, tiiriherick, fish, 8cc. 

* Vislmoo under all his forms, aud most of those \vl\p are called the shuklee devtas- 

t Elipocarpns Ganitrus ; the seeds of which are strung liUo beads, and eni|doyed by religious persons to 
assist them iu numbering their prayers. 

} Certain motions with the hand.s and fingers, different from what is called nyasu, not in substance, but 
in the minute parts. These motions can scarcely be described; but they consist in laying the finger on the 
thumb, ami tin thumb on the linger ; t^^istirig the finders ami hands ; placing the lingers one against ano- 
ther ; holding up the fir.st linger i/V the right hand; then the two first fingers; then the little fingers; spread- 
ing the hands, <S c, 6iC. 
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Here the parties lirst bring the soul of this eiiejiiy, by incautalioifs, into the image, and 
then light a fire, and offer a uumt-sacrifice with elarilicd butter, repeating prayers to Uii- 
thkii, the form of Yumh in w hich he separates soul iVoni hody. ^Thc liaw’k is next kill- 
ed, and pieces of its tlesh are boiled in a human skull containing spirits, w hich is placed 
on a fire-place composed of three other human skulls. With this flesh, thus boiled, they 
next present burnt-offerings, repeating incantations to Snrvva-bhooth-kshayu, another 
Jiaiac of Yuma signifying that Ik* takes Kway the lives of'irH. Towards the close of these 
ofierings, between cv«rv prayer, the offerer rubs hi,«; hand, besmeared with the flesh and 
the cluriiitMl butter of the hunit-oflering, on the breast of the image made of the' Jung of 
the hull, saying, Oh ! Untuku ! thy face is like the last fire; do thou loosen all the joint;; 
of lily enemy; dry up his brealli, and cans;; him to fall.’’ .Again, ! Untuku, thou 

w ho, sitting on the buffaloc, hol(k%st in tliy hand the dealliful scejjtrc, draw forth the life 
of my enemy.” Again, ‘‘Oh! Uiituku, who presidest over religion and riTeligioii : 1 am 
innocent; but do thoii destroy, d<;stroy, destroy, tins my enemy, root and branch'; stop 
his breath ; dry up the sources of life in him ; stop all the channels of the cirgnla'iioii of 
his blood ; dry up the juices of his body/’ lie next mbs upon the flesh, before offer- 
ing it, a small (juauUty of yellow orpimeiil and lurmeriek, and then offers this flesh in the 
two names of ^hnnii, Miilyoo and Uiituku, rubbing it, as he tlirow s it on the fire, on the 
breast of the imago of his enemy. He next tears open the belly of thi.v image, and lakes 
out of it the thread containing the dimensions of the body, and offers it in the fire of the 
hiiriit-offering, repealing prayers to Yuiiini for the destrnctioM of his enemy. Tie Mcxt 
lakes the knife w llh w liich tlie haw k was kilh*d, and worsliips it^ repeating, “ Cut, cut, 
separate, separate, pierce, pierce, divide into morsels, morsels after which he takes the 
image, and u ith tliis knife cuts it into quarters, according to the measures formerly pro- 
euK'd, and llie qnarteis ar.ii the measures are thrown into the fire, one by one, and of- 
fered to Yrmiu, with prayers or incantations; and tlien these malignant cere- 

monies, worthy of infernal sj)irits, are closed by the o^erer’s rubbing the ashes of the 
bumt-ofl’ering on his forehead. Sometimes the whole is concluded by offering the nest 
of a crow to Yiiniii, which is said to hasten the destruction of an enemy, wdio it is ex- 
pected will be seized by some violent disease, wdiich will soon terminate xn'dvatb, , 
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i5ECTION XLir. 

The Hindoo poetical trorhs. 

It k a fact, which adds greatly to the literary honours of the Hindoo sages, that they 
studied both poetry and music as men of science, laying down rules which prove how 
well tliey were acquainted with these subjects, and how capable they w ere of reducing 
to system whatever w’as the* object of humaji research. These rules, it is true, like all 
ancieiu theories, are full offantacips and unnecessary divisions, yet that they arc in general 
apposite, clear, and scientific, mi?st certainly be admitted. 

The Hindoo poetry,* as* might be expected, beyond any otlier class of their writings, 
aboiyids in the most extravagant metaphor, and the most licentious images. It requires 
a greater knowledge of their poetry than the author is possessed of, for him to determine 
whetlun their anejent poets w^ere more sober and chaste than the modern ; but these extra- 
vagancies and unch||ste alluskms are found in the works of Kalee-Dasii and others his con- 
teniporarieb ; and all tlie modern works are so full of them, that many of their poems can 
never be given to the English reader in a literal translation. Some allowance may be made 
for Eastern manners ; but granting every possible latitude of this kind, innunicrablo ideas 
are found in almost every poem, which could have become familiar tv) the imagination 
only amidst a people w hose very country was a brothel — of extravagant metaphor, the 
author here gives a few examples : 

“ Your gloVy so tar e:-iceeds the splendor of the suiij that his services are no lonp^cr necessary.’ -Shra.^ 
Huvshu, 

• 

“Ifpicrc had been no spots in the moon, his face mii: lit perhaps have borne a coinparis#n with thine (ad- 
dressing a beautiful person).'* — Hunoomanii, 

“ That person has discharged his arrow with such force, that even thought cannot pursue it." — FyasH. 

» 

“ Compared with thy wealth, O Mandhata! Koov^rh, the god of riches, is starving."— FyasK. 

“Thy beauty and modesty resemble the lightping in the heavens— now flashing and now passing away/ 
'^BhUvMhbotee. 

“This (a ileaiitiful female) is not a human form: it is Chhndrh (the moon) fallen to the earth through fear 
of the dragon,”— SooiiitTMiAoo. , 

• * 

“ The f all of this Ci?reat man) is as if InilrU had fallen from heaven."— 

* Even their works on ethics are, in sothc places ^ highly indecent and offensive,, 

X 1 1 
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* Some of the most elegant and highly wrought Jlindoo works in pfose/ says Mr. Cole- 
brooke,* ^are reckoned anion^ poems, in like maifticr as the Telemache^' of FeiieJoii, 
and Tod Abel^*'’ of Gesner. The most celebrated arc the Vasuviidatth of Soobimdhoo, 

the Dusliu-koomurii of Dundee, and the Kadumburee of Vann. In the V asnvaduttu, as in 

# * 

various compositions of the same kind, the occasional introduction of a §tanza, or even of 
several, either in the preface, or in the body ol the work, does not take them out of the 
class of prose. But other works exist, jn which more frequent introduction of. verse 
makes of these a class apart. It bears th^ name of Chumpoo : and of this kind is the 
Niilu-Chumpoo of IVivikriimu. This ^tyle of composition is not without example in 
European literature. The Voyage de Badiaumoiit et dc La Chapele,” which is the < 
most known, il not the first instance of it, in French, hits fouqd imitators in that and in 
other languages. The Sungskritu inventor of it has been eqiially fortunate : and a nu- 
merous list may be collected of works expressly entitled Cliumpoo-t The Indian Vlra- 
mas are also instances of the mixture of prose and verse. Our own language exhi- 
bits too many instances of the first to render it necessary to cite any example in explana- 
tion of the (lansition from verse to prose. In regard to mixture oPlanguages the Ita- 
lian theatre presents instances quite parallel in the comedies of Angelo Beolco, surnanied 
Ruzanli with this difference, however, that the dramas of Ruzauti and his imitators 
arc rustic farces j while ilie Indian dramatists intermingle various dialects in their serious 
compositions.’ 

Valm^kee, the author of the Ilamaypnu, is called the father of Hindoo poetry. Res- 
pecting tJiis poet, the follow iug legehd is cuneiit amo)»gst the Hindoos : Junukii, the king 

of Mit’hila, being charmed with file poetry of the Ramayuiin, sent for Valineekee, and 
* <• * 
requested him to write anolli^r epic poem, in celebration of the wars of the panduvus 

and the KouriivBs. This, however, Valmeekee declined ; when Purashuru and 

father and son, attempted a few verses. Xhtise of the son were approved, and Vyasu 

became the author of the M diabh uutu. — ^The poems next in estimation arc the Shisoo- 

paiv.-budhii, by kingMagliii* the Kadumbriree,by Vanu-Bhutlu; tlie works of Kalee-Dastr, 

the names of which will be found in the succeeding list of poems ; the Maiutee>^]Madhijva, 

• 

* See a very learned Essay on tlie Sung kritu and Prakritu prosody, in Uie tenth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches. t As the Nrisiuj^’hh-ChhmpdU} Gangu-Chhmpgo, Vriudavunh-ChhinpOu, dc. 

t Walker’s Memoir on Itallau Tragedy. 
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the Oot8ru-Rainu-C’ji"»rkn, and llie \'^m-Chniifin, by Bluivu-bhootee ; the Kirahnjoonee- 
yu, by Lharuvee ; the Nolshndhu, bv Shi^-ijiiishii ; ih#; Veiiee-siiiii^hiirri, by Bliiittii- 
Narayuiinj the Uiinrghu-Raghuvn, by Moorarec-Mishru ; the Prusunun-ltaghuvu, by 
Pukshu-Dhiira-Mishni ; the \’id ’gdhu-Madluivii, by tl^vit-Goswam^*, and the G^ita- 
G<;vindij, by duyu-devu. It may b‘e difficult to ascertain the period in which tlie poets 
before KalEe-Dasn lived, bupt this celebrated poet is known to hav(‘ been patronized by 
Vikrnniadityu. The rcs^t,are of modern date : the last Hindoo raja whose reign was 
tionoured with the praises of living poets, was Bhoju. 

The autlior here begs leave to add a few paragraphs on the Measures of Sungskritu 
* • . * 

I erse, from the lissay alrc^ady mentioned : 

The rules of Hindoo prosody arc contained in sootrus, or brief a])liorisins, the reputed 
author of -wliich is Pingnlu-Nagn, a fabulou^ being, represented by niythologists in the 
shape of a serpent ; and the same, who, under the title of Putunjnlee, is the supposed 
author of the Muha-bhashycf, or great commentary on grammar, and also of the text of 
the Yogii shastru ; and to whom likewise the text or the commentary bf the Jyotishu 
annexed to the vedns, appears to be attributed. The aphorisms of Pingiilacharyn, as 
he is sometimes called, on the prosody of Smigskritn (exclusive of the rules in Prakritu 
likewise ascribed to him), are' collected into eight books, tlie first of wliich allots names, 
or rather literal marks, to feet consisting of one, two, or three syllables. The second 

book teaches the manner in which passages of the vediis are measured. The third 

• • • * 

explains the variations in the subdivision of the couplet and stanza. The fourth treats 
of profane poetry, and especially of verses, in which the number of s\llablcs, or their 
quailtity, is not uniform. The fifth, sixth and seventh exhibit Inetres of lhatsoi t wiiicli 
has been called monoschemastic, or uniform, because*thc same feet recur invariably in 
the same placed The eighth and last book serves as an appendix to the whole, and 
contains rules for computing all. the possible combinations of long and short syllables in 
verses of any length. This author cites earlier writers on prosody, whose w orks 
pcar to ha.vQ been lost : such as Shoitavii, Kroushtikii, Tandiri, and other ancient sages, 
Yaskn, Kashyapn, 8lc. Piiigula’s text has .been interpreted by various commentators; 
and, among others, by Hulayoodliu-Bliuttu, author of an excellent gloss entitled Mrita^ 

L I 1 ^ 
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sunjeevinec. A more modern commentary, or jrallicr a paraplira^e in verse, by Nara- 
yanri-13hntl6-Tara, under the title of Vriltoktee-Rtjtnn, presents the singularity of being 
interpreted tliroiighout in a double sense, by the author himself, in a further gloss entit- 
led riiiiksha* 

* The Ugnec poorauu is quoted fora complete system of^prosody, founded apparent- 
ly on PingriliVs aphorisms ; but which scarves to correct di^to supply the text in<many 
places ; and which is accorthngly used for tliat purpos-e by co.minentators. Original 
treatises likewise have been composed by various authors : and among others by Che ce- 
lebrated poet Kal^-Dasu. In a short, treatise, entitled Shrootu-Bodho, this poet teach-* 
es the laws of versification in the very metre to which 'they relate : and has thus united 
the example with t!ie precept. The same mode has been also practised by many otbet 
vyriters on prosody ; and, in particular, by Pingoln’s commentator Narayunu-Bhottu • and 
by the authors of the Vrittu-Iiiitnakiiin, air'd Vritta-Dorpfmo. 

f. 

‘ Pingiilii’s rules of Smigskritn prosody arc expressed with singular brevity. Tlie 
artifice, by which this has been effected, is the use of single letters to denote the feet 
or the syllables. Ihus L, the initial of a word signifying short (luglioo), indicates a 
short syllable. G, for a similar reason, intends a long one. The coinbiriatiQiis of these 
tM o letters denote the several dissyllables : Ig signifying an iambic ; gl a troclneus or 
choreiis ; gg a spondee ; II a pyriichius. The letters, M.Y.R.S.T.J.Bli. and N, mark 
all the trisyllahical feet, from three loi?g syllables to as many short., A Sangskritn verse 
IS gciierully scanned by these last mentioned feet ; with the addition of either a dissylla- 
ble or a monosyllable at the close of the verse, if necessary. Tliis may be rendered 
plain by an example taken fcom the Greek and Latin prosody. Scanned in the Indian 
manner, a plialeiician verse, instead of a spondee, a dactyl, and three trochees, would 
be measured by a molossiis, an anapaest, an amphibrachys, and a trochee ; expressed 
thus, m. s. j. g. 1. A sapphic verse would hp similarly measured by acretic, an anti- 
baccliius, ail amphibrachys, and a trochee ; written, r. t. j. g. 1. 

‘ To avoid the too frequent use of uncommon terms, I sl^ll, m describing the dif- 
ferent sorts of S'mgskritti metre, occasionally adopt a inode of stating the nieasuromore 
consonant to the Greek and Lajin prosody, in nliich the iambic, trochee, and spondee. 
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dactyl, anapaest, and tribrachys are the; only fek of two or three syllables which are 

commonly employed. 

* 

^ The verse, according to the Songskrita s} 5lcm of prosody, is the component part 

of a couplet, stanza or strophe, commonly named ashlokii, although this term be some- 
. * * * . 

times restricted to one sort of metre, as will be subsequently shewn on tlie authority of 
Kal^-Dasu. The stanza or^strophe consists usually of four verses denominated padu ; 
or, considered as a couplet, it coiftprises two verses subdivided into padus or measures. 

^ * t 

W hether it be deemed a stanza or^a couplet, its half, called urdlrVshlokn, contains usu- 
ally two padus ; and in general the pauses of tho sense correspond w ith Uie principal 
pauses of the metre, wlpch* are accordingly indicated by lines of separation at the close 
of the shloku and of its hemistich. When the senae is suspei^ded to the close of a se- 
cond shlokn, the double stanza is denominated yooginn ; while one, comprising a great^ 
er number of measures, is termed kooluku. * In common with others, 1 have some- 
times trauslated shloku by verse,” or by couplet but, in prosody it can only be 
considered as a stanza, though the pauses are not always very perfectly marked until 
the close of the first half; and, in conformity to the Indian system, it is generally treat- 
ed as a tetrastich, though some kinds of regular metre have uniform pauses v\ hich might 
peiTnit a division of the stanza into eight, twelve, and even sixteen verses. 

^ Concerning the length of the vowels in Sungskritu verse, since none are ambiguous, 
it is only necessary to remark, that the comparative length of syllables is determined by 
the allotment of one instant or matra to a short syllable, and two to a loiig one ; 
that a 4 iaturally short vow'el becomes long in prosody when it is followed by a double 
or conjunct consonant; and that the last syllable of adverse is either If^ng or short, ac- 
cording to the exigence of the metre, whatever may be its natural length. 

* 

' Sungskritii prosody admits two sorts pf metre ; one governed by the number of sylla- 
bles ; and which is mostly uniform or monoschemaslic in profane poetry, but altoge^er 
arbitrary in various metrical passages of the v^dos. The other is in fact measured by feet 
like the h.exametcs’s of Gr^ek and l^atin : but only one sort of this metre, which is deno- 
minated arya, is acknowledged to be so regulated ; while another sort is goveniedby the 
number of s} llubick instants or matrus.% 
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In the Kavyn-Chuiidrika, hy Raniu-C!i':iidrj-IJ}i^yn-Vageejshr),afc found llie following 

rules respecting the difFcrcul^y:ro/>c;7/t*5 oi vc»se:^» That S'niteuce which contains goonu, 
lilTfnkaid^ and and the language of wnu !) is eoirei t, v " cui! Kavyu, or a poem, 

of which there .ire three kinds : iliai which s u? 'st excoll.nt, the t xeelleut, and the re- 

* . * 

jcctcd. The excolleut is liiat which » on tains the greatest number of figures 
(vymigyh) ; the cxct iient, that whicn contains iess ; and the worst, that' from which all 
poetical figure L absent. 

The qualities of ve rse i^goonti) are connected wilii three divisions, that in wkich a 
large niunber of compound words are found; that which is highly lucid, but in which 
plebeian w^ofds are not used ; and that in which passion gr sentinicnt, and mellifluous 
words abound. 

Uhtnkar^ (ornament; inciuacs natural qescnpuous; simiiariiy ; eonipaixsoi) ; succes- 
sion; repetition, in reference to ineariing and description; irony ; satire; metaphor ; simi- 
larity admitting an exception vibliavuua ;t shmasoktoe dtislif yoktiee, or the w onderful, 
or praise under the form of censure upuiihoolce, containing a concealed meuniiig ;jj 
sookshtnu, containing a delicate distant or incaniiig pilriviittee, !' or that in which the 

* Tliis is illustrated thus “ O beloved ! tliy face resembles the sun— without its spots.*' 

t An oftcet without a cause. “ O beloved ! thy face is pure, thoiii^h it be not washed." 

\ Expressinji; much in few words. The Hindoo female wlio never leaves her room, never sees a stran- 
ger, nor ever iOok,s at the sim, is higliiy comnvmdcd. In refereiice to this, the author thus illiistrate.s the 
meaiuiJg.of this word, s .m^'^oktoe, and describes a poetical orn nneiit: Adilressing the koomoodu, which 
expands its tlower -.nly in the nipiht, he says, Be not too proud of thy (pialitics as a sutce: we all know thee 
— thou dost not, shew even thy face to the sun, yet thou rcnounccst not the hee [who lodges in thy bosom 
alliiight.J ^ ' ' 

/ f *• 

^ Example, (addressing himself to a female,) Thou 5irt the greatest of plunderers: other thieves purloin 
property which is worthless; thou stealcst the heart; they plundc'.r in the night; thou i#. the day, Arc." 

|{ Example, speaking of the flute of Rrishiiii: This is not a flute, but something invented by Vidbata to 

destroy the family, cast, and excellent cpialities of milk^naids. 

% 

* Example : Some Hindoos paint on (he outside of their houses a picture of the sun. One day a para- 
mour called on the wife of another, and by signs asked when he should come to see her. She* being in com- 
pany,waB afraid to >speuk, and therefore took some waker in her hand and threw it on the picture of the sun, 

t Example; Krishnh had been revelling with Chhiidravfilee, to the neglect of Radha. The^next morn- 
ing, when he waited upon Radha, she says, “ Last night thou rcinainedst awake, but my eyes arc red [she 
means with angcr.],'^ 
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meaning is rbanged ; ^sufioktec, that in. which two persons are spoken of; ashSS, that 
which contains a blessing; and sonk^Hui, that verse which* contains several ornaments. 

The author here adds, from the Kavyu-prakasSiu, by Murmut’ba-Bhutto, specimens of 
the nine passiona ( riisil) found in verse : 

Lovk. — A zeife lainailiiig*tlic departure of her husband. My ornaments are going — 

iny tears arc always faliing--Tiny patience too 1 cannot keep — iiiy heart desires to precede 
• * 

iny beloved, who has resolved tolca^^c me. All these will go. ll they must, Oh ! my life, 
why wilt thou not go with them ? 

« * 

IlisiBiLH Y. — A bramkun^ after his ablutions is returning homey when a harlot throws 
her salivd on his head. He thus laments, weeping — Ha ! Ha ! a Iiarlot lias wounded me 
by thrpwang.her lilthy saliva on my head, which 1 had purified by incantations. 

CocRAGE. — Migha-naChuy the son cf Ravunuy coming forth to the comhaty discover.^ 
several monkei/s approhehing, the auxiliaries of llama y and thus addresses them: — O all ye 
monkeys, striplings, renounce all fear in my presence; for my arrow, which enters the 
head of the elephant of the king of heaven, would be ashamed to penetrate bodies like 
yours. — Addressing Lukshmunu : — O son of Soomitra, stay where thou art; why sliouid 
I quarrel with lliec? (contemptuously); lam Mcghu-nal’hu. 1 have however some de- 
sire to see Ramu, who has set bounds to the raging ocean. 

Terror.-^A deer pArsued hy its enemy : — 

Upstarts and onward bounds the affrighted deer, 

While the pursuing chariot rolls along. 

The fugitive, now, and again, looks back 
As on he moves, to mark the distance 
Betwixt him and death : his binder parts 
A passage force into his very chest; 

His sighs pernyit the half-devoured grass 
To fall upon the ground — his springing legs 
Scarce touch the earth. 

Pity. — A young deery in the presence of the huntsmen, anticipating its own destruc*- 
tiou. — If I attempt J;o move^forwards, I am sU^j^ped by the Reva; and, if 1 could swum 
across, the inaccessible niountaius present a w all on its buiiks ; — on the left I am stopt 
by a boundless lake ; — oi: the rir^bf,‘is the fojcsl on fire — and behind i»c are the liunl- 
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CIS, armed with dreadful arrows, tliirstkig for my blood. Whit{ier,^liall I go ? How' can 
1 slay ? 

« 

Peace. — To me, a serpent, and a necklace of pearls — the mojt powerful enemy, and 
the kindest friend — the most precious gem, and a clod of earth — llic softest bed^ and the 
liai dest stone — a blade of grass, and the most beautiful female — are precisely the same. 
All I desire is, that in some holy place, repeating the name of God, I may soon end my 
days. 

Disgust. Ajachal devouring a dead body in dfemeiery. First, wjth his teeth he 
strips off the skin — tJien devours the fleshy parts, which emit an offensive smell — he next 
tears the fle§h from the joints betwrAt the toes and lingers — his eyes become iullameB 
— the blood and putrified matter drop from his jaws ^ , 

Wonder. — A poet approaches akingy as is usual, rcith some adulatory couplets: — O 
mighty monarch ! if my verse may hot offend thee; and, not pronouncing itTalse, if thou 
afford me thine attention, I will proceed. The king. Why art thou so* anxious to deliver a ‘ 
couplet under such suspicious circumstances ? The poet. O'mighty monarch ! In the mind 
of a poet the ftiarvellous labours after utterance : By the fire of thy energy all the seas 
were dried up ; but by the briny tears of the widow's of thine enemies, they have again 
been replenished. 

Rage. — Purushoorama approaches. — His eyes resemble the blazing sun ; he is sharp- 
ening his axe on the protuberous seal's on his own body; at intervals he utters the sounds 
of warlike rage, hoo hoo ; the force of his breath seems sufficiei\t to overtijm the earth ; 
again dnd again, he prepares his bow, as eager to meet tlie enemy ; the earth contains 
not his equal in anger. ^ 

Beside these nine passions, the poets distinguish another as of a mixed nature, spor 
live and plaintive. 

''The same author points out a numner ot taults m verse, as, where the sounds ar 
harsh, or where the words do not suit the occasion, are unconnected, exdeSsive, unne 
cessary, unpropitious, incorrect, unpoeticid, unmusical, misjplaced, ^c. 
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SFiVnON XLllI. 

The Great Poems, (Muha-Kavyu), 

I • 

Maghu, or Sliis^ioopalu-budhii, written by different learned men, under the patronage 

* d 

of king Maglui. — Coinmenls on ditto, by Blinrutii, Lukshniw-nat'hn, ^riilieslnvurn, Nri- 
singhn, riir iiinanundn, Narrf)Uiin, Survuiigknshu, Kiivee-viillubha, and iSlullet'-nat’hn.— 
1 !ie abo ^ c work is an npio poe/ii, the subject of which is the dcatli of Shishoopalu, 
tihdi; ill war b} Krlshnu : it is entitled Shishoopalu-budhii, but is usually ciu d under the 
naino of its author,* whose d^isigiialion, with prawrs of Jus famil}, appeals in the con- 
cluding sUSnzas of tiie Yet, if tradition may be trusted, Maghu, though express- 

ly naineJ as tlui author, was the patron, not the pOet. As the subject is lieroic, and 
even tlie unity of action well preserved, and tlie style of the composition elevated, tliA 
poem is entitled to the name of epic. Hut tlie Indian taste for descriptive poetry, and 
particuiuily for liccjiitious description, has disfigured even this work, which is otherwise 
not uiidesci viug of its high reputation. The two first cantos and the last eight are suit- 
able to the design of the poem. Hut the intermediate ten, describing the journey of 
Krishnu wdth a train of amorous damsels, from Dwaiuka to Indrn-pnjst’Jiu, is misplaced, 
and in nior»e thtui one respect, exceptionable. T he argument of tiui pot iii is as follows : 
in the first canto, Nariidu, coiiniiissioned by Indrii, visits Krislinn, and incites him to war 
with his cousin, but mortal enemy, Shishoopalu, king of the Chedees. In the second, 
Krishna consults with his uncle and brother, whether war should be immediately com- 
menced, or he should first assist Yoodhishfhiru in completing a sohann sacrifice which 
had.been appointed by him : the result of the consuitalion is in /avoiir of *4ie latter mea- 
sure : and accordingly, in the third canto, Krishnu departsTor Yoodiffcht’hinVs capital. 
In the thirteerih he arrives, and is welcomed by the Panduvns. In the following canto, 
the sacrifice is begun; and, iii.the next, Shishbopaln, impatient ol the divine hoiioiiis paid 
to Krishnu, retires with his partisans fn\m the place of sacrilice. A ncgocialion ensues ; 
which is however ineffectual, and both armies prepare for action. 1 his occupies/fw o 

cantos, in the eighteenth, both armies issue to the field of battle, and the conflict coin- 

• • . . . 

incnces., The bnttle continues in the next canto, which describes the discomfiture and 
.slaughter of Shishoopulu’s army. '^n the last canto, the king, grown desperate, dares 

M, m m 
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Krishna to the combat. They engage, and in Uiq Indian manner fight with supernatural 
weapons. Shislioopaln asSails his enemy with 'serpents, whicii the other destroys by 
meansmf gigantic cranes. The king has recour.se to igneous anijs, which Krishna ex- 
tinguishes by a neptunian weapon. The combat is prolonged witli other mirijculous 
anns, and finally Krishna slays Shishoopalu with an arrow.” 


Noi8hndhrj,by Shree-Hurshu. — Comments on ditto, by Rhuriitu, Moha-devn, Nara- 
yunn, Nrisingho, and Pnrnmannndu. — “ This work is a'jpoem in twenty-two cantos on the 
marriage of Nfilo, king of Noishudhu, and Dumnynnteej, daughter of Bheemu, king of Vi- 
durbliii. It is a favourite poem on a favourite subject : and though Confessedly not free 
from faults, is by many esteemed the most beautiful composilign in the Sun^fjkritii lan- 
guage. The niarriage«of Nnlu and Damhyfintee, his loss of his kingdom by ganging, 
through the fraudulent devices of Kalee disguised in the human form, his desertion of his 
wife, and his transformation, her distresses, her discovery of him, and Jiis restoration to 
his proper form and to his throne, are related in the NolocWyu: tlnjir adventures like- 
wise constitute an episode of the Muhabharutii, and are the subject of a novel in prose 
and verse, by Trivikrumn-Bhuttn, entitled Nulu-Chhmpoo or Dumnyunt^-Kfit’ha, Slirce- 
Mnrshrrs poem, though containing much beautiful poetry, according to the Indian taste, 
IS very barren of incident. It brings the story no further than tlie ma'rriage of Niilft 
and Daninyuntea, and the description of their mutual affection and happiness, w hich con- 
tinues, notwithstanding the machinations of Kal^. The romantic and interesting ad- 
ventures subsequent to the marriage, at told in the NnlodnyiT, are 'here wholly omitted: 
while thfe poet, with a degree of licentiousness, which is but too well accommodated to 

I 

tlic taste of his countrymen, indulges in glowing descriptions of sensual love.” 


Bhhttee, by Bhnrtree-Huree. — Comments on ditto, by BhiirutS, Narayunn, Pornm- 
anSnda, and Nrisinghu. — *‘This poem relates to the adventures of Ramu : it is compris- 
ed in 0,^2 cantos. Being composed purposely fqr the practical illustration of grammar, 
it ciiiibits a studied variety of diction, in which words anomalously inflected are most 

4. ^ 

frequent. The style, however, is neither obscure nor inelegant : and the poem is reckon- 
The author is indebted to Mr. Colebrooke for these accounts of the confents of the Mhha-Kavyiis 
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ed among the classical Compositions in the Sun^skritu language. The author was 

Bhurtree-Hnree : not, as might be supposed from the name, the celebrated brother of 

Vikniniadityu : but a grammarian and poet, who was son of Shrei-Dhuru-Swamee, as 

w e are informed by one of his scholiasts Vidya-V'inodu." 

< • 

lihaminee-v/lasii, a misceilaneoiis poem, by Joggiinnarhu-klisiiaju. — A comment on 
ditto. 


Rfighoo-Vnngslin, by Kalw-Dasu. — Comments on ditto, by Bhurutu, V liliasputee- 
.Mishrn, Purumamindu, Nrisiiighu, and Naraynnu.— ^^This work, wliicli is among the most 
admired compositions in tjie Suilgskritu tongue, contains tlie history of ifamu, and of 
his }>redecessors and successors from Dileepa, father of Riighoo. to Ugnivurno, a slothful 
prince, wlio was succeeded by his widow and posthumous son. The first eight cantos 
relate chiefly to Rughoo, with w hose history, that of his father Dil^pa, and of his son 

v» 

Uju, is iicarly connected. The next eight concern Ramii, whose story is in like man* 
ner intimately connected with that of his father Dushurut'hii, and of his sons Kooshii 
and Liivu. The tlrree concluding cantos regard the descendants of Kooshn, from 
Utifliee to Ugnivfirnu, both of whom are noticed at considerable length; eaeli being tin 
subject of a single canto, in which their characters are strongly contrasted; while the 
intermediate princes, to the number of twenty, are crowded into the intervening canto, 
KMiich is little else than a dry genealogy.— The atlventurcs of llaniu arc too well known 
to require any detailed notice in this place. The poet has selected the chief circiim- 
staiices of his story, and narrates tlieni nearly as they are told in the my thological poems, 
the th(;ogonies, but with far greater poetical embellishments. Indeed, the^geiieral style 
of the po*ms esteemed sacred, (not excepting from ^this *0008010 tlie RamayunS ol 
V^almeekee,) is flat, diffuse, and no less deficient in ornament than abundant in repeti- 
tions. Ramu’s achievements have been sung by the prophanc as frequently as by the 
sacred poets. His story occupies a considerable place in many of the pooranus, and 
is the sole object of Valmeekee’s poem, and of another entitled Udliyatmu-Ramayu/a, 
which is ascribed to Vyasn. A fragment of a Raniayuuu attributed to Boudhayunu is 
current in the southern part of tfie Indian p&iinsula; and the great philosophical poem, 
usually cited under the title of Yogo^VasishFlia, is a part of a Ramayunu, comprising 

M m m 2 
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the eihicalioii of the devout hero. Among piQphane poems on ehe same subject, the 
lUighoo-Viingslui and Bhuttte-Kavvu, with the flaghuvu-Panduvwyu, are the most es- 
leemevi in Snngskrit as the Rainayunu of Toolusee-Dasu, and tjie Ramo-Chuudrika of 
KesliMvjVDasn, are in flindee. The minor poets, who have employed themselves on 
the same tuple, both in Sungskritn and in the Prukritii and provincial /lialccts, are by far 
too iiunieroi;^ to be here specified.’’ 

KooinanVsumbhuvii, In Kal^‘-Dasn. — i^ommeuis on aitio, oy seven learnea men. — 
This poem “ lias tlie appearance of being incompletj^ : and a tradition runs, that it ori- 
ginally consisted of twenty-two bookj. However, it rjjhites thetbirtli of the goddess^^ 
3’aj’vutee, as daughter of mount Hinialuyn, and celebrates* the religious austerities by 
which she gained Shivfi for her husband ; after K:‘.nd{irpn, ok cupid, had failed m inspir- 
ing Sliivd u itli a passion for her, and had perished (for the time) by the fiery wrath of 
the god. The personages, not excepting her father, the snowy mountain, are describ- 
ed with human manners and the human form, and with ap exact observance ol Indiati 
cosl'un'i.” 

Kinitarjoon(J»yu, '^ Iw Bharuvei?. — Comments on ditto by six pundits. — ^^Tlie subject of 
diis rekbraled poem is Urjoon Vs obtaining celestial arn^s from Shivu/Indrn, and the 
rest of tlic gods, to be employed against Dooryodhnnn. It is by a rigid observance of 
.‘I ve: c austerities in the first instance, and afterwards by his prowxss m a conflict wilii 
Suivu (in the dlsgui.se of a innuntainct*r), that Urjoomi prevails. This is ihC' whole sub- 
ject of \lie poem, \viii< h, with the Koomaru and Rughoo of Kal^-lJasu, the Noishudhn 
of Shr^-Hiiiishu, and lyiaghn’s epic poem, is ranked among the six excellent composi- 
lioiLS in Sungskritu.’’ 

Nidodiiyu, by Kalee-Dasri.— Cominentti on ditto by sijt learned men. — This is a po- 
em in four cantos, comprising 2(20 couplets or stanzas,* on the adventures of Nulu and 
DNMinySntee, a story w hicli is already knowm to the English reader, having been trans- 
lated by Mr. Kindersley, of Madras. In ibis singular poem, rhyme and alliteration 
arc combined in tfie termination of the verses : for the three or«four last syllables of each 
hemistich w ithin the stanza arc the same in sound though different in sense. — It is a sc- 

f * 

* Kiratli is tlu* name, oi*a tribe of Kjouutainecrs. TMs term therefore means. The mountaineers and 
I rjoonu. 
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l ies of puns on a pathetic subject. it is supposed to have been written in emulation 
of a short poem (of 22 stanzas) similk?rly constructed, but*vvitli less repetition of each 
rhyme; and entitled, |jrom the words of the challenge with which it concludes, ^Ihulu- 
kurpiini.*^ 


Dramatic Poems, 

Muha-Natuku, by Uuiiooinau, the suhjc el, the history of llanui. A comment on dit- 
to, by Chhiidru-shekhura.— Ubigrnnn-Shiikoontnlii, by Kal^-Dasii. This poem re- 
lates to Dooshmiintn, a king of life race ol the sun, and his queen Shukoontula. The 
king married this laify while oiTa Ipmting party, bnt*in consequence of the cti^e of the sage 
Doorvasn,' the king, nol 4)eing able to identify his queen, renounced her. The queen 
poss^ss*cd a ring belonging to the king, but had the misl'ortunt? to lose it while bathing. 
A ikiherman found it in the belly of a fish, carried it to the king, who recognized it r.« 
that given to the queen : he seeks her ; finds her, with her mothcT Meniika, in heaven ; and 
returns with her to 'earth, wliere they enjoy much happiness together. — Comments on 
ditto, by Vasoo-devn and Shunkuru. — Uuarga-Raghuvii, by Mooraree-Mishru ; a poem 
respecting Ranin ; the subject mutter extracted from the Ramayunu. — Malut^-Madhn- 
vii, by Bhuvu-bhootce ; on the amours of Madhuvii and Malutee. — A comment on ditto, 
by Malunt^. — Veiiee-snnghat u, by lihiittu-Narayunu, respecting the war betwixt the Ran- 
davns and the Kouruvils. A comment on ditto. — Malii-vikagiiee-mitrii, by Kalee-Dasii, 
a poem respecting the amours of the courtezan Maluvika and Ugnee-mitrii. — Moodra- 
rakshusii, by Kul^-L)asu. A comment on ditto. — Ootaru-Ramu-churitn, by Bliuvri- 
bhdotee. I'his drama refers to the contest betwixt Rtimu and his so:;^ (then unknown) 
Liivu aiid^ Kooshh. — Veeru-churitu, by Bhuva-bhdbtee, a poem l especling’the war of Ra- 
ma with Ravanu. — Prusunnii-Raghuvn, by Piikshu-Dhuru-Mishra, the ])rincipal hero Ra- 
< 

mo. — Vidugdhu-Madhiivu, by Jeevu-Goswam^. This drama respects the lincenlioiis 
amours of Krishnu. — Liililu-Madhuvu, by Jeevu-Goswam^, on the revels of Kiislmii. 
— Prabodhu-chiuidrodriyh, by Krishna-^ ishru, on the effects of secular anxiety and on 
devotiom-^Kadumbnree, an unfinished work by Vanu-bhutta. — Oosha-hiurmo, on the 
amours of Uniropddhu, the graftdson of Kiashiiu, and Oosha, the daughter of king Vanri. 
— Oodarn-Raghuvu, on the history of Ramu. — Nurukasooru-dhwungsunn, on the de- 
struction of the giant Nuruku by^Krishnii. — Dhurmu-vijnyii, by Bhaiioo-Dutta-Mishru, a 
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poem on the excellent q ualities of Y oodhlshl’liiru*-;. V ^rii-R aghova, h^ Apy ayee-Deekshitfi, 
on the exploits of Ramu. — Vikrumorvushee, by Kal^-Dasfi, on the amours of Vikrumu- 
seno, the son of Indru and Oorvashee, a heavenly courtezan. — Parijatfi-hurunu, by Go- 
pal5*Dasfi, on the war of Krishna with Indrn, for the flower Parijatii, which he wished 
to present to one of his wives, Sntynbhama. — Nagauiindu. — Prutapjl-Roodra, a work 
named z^fter its author. — Bhoju-prabandhij,tlie history of king Bhojii, by himsell. — Choi- 
tuny u-chfindrodiiy 6, by J^vii-Goswamee, a work relative Choitunyn. 

Sma// poems. 

Ilongsn-Dootu, by Jeevn-Goswamw, on the amours-pf Krishna and the milk-maids. — 
Meghu-Dootu, by Kalee-Dasu. A comment on ditto, by Kuvee-Riitna. This elegant 
little poem, comprizing no more than 1 1 (j stanzas, supposes a yukshw, or attondaVit of 
Rooveru, to have been separated from a beloved wife by an imprecation of the .god 
Kooveru, who was irritated by the negligence of the attendant in suffering the celestial 
garden to be trodden down by Indi*u’s elephant. The distracted tlcmi-god, banisheeJ 
from heaven to the earth, w here he takes his abode on a hill on which Ramu once so- 
journed,* entreats a passing cloud to convey an affectionate message to his wife/^t — 
Piidanku-Doota, on the amours of Krishna and Radha, &:c. — Toolnsee-Dootu, by Voidyu- 
Nat’fau, a similar poem. — Chfmdra-Lokn, w ith a comment.— Chitra-M^mangsa. — Bhik- 
shatunu. — Govurdhunn, by Govnrdlinim, respecting the intrigues of Krishna. — A com- 
ment on ditto. — Suras wot^-Kunt’habl^urunu. — Sdoryu-Shutuku, b^ Mfiyooru-Bhuttu, in 
praise o^’ the siiii. — Ooddliuvu-Dootii, by Roopfi-Cioswamw, on the intrigues of Krisli- 
nu. — Madhuvfi-Dootu, a similar poem, by the same pundit. — Ghuttikurpuru ; the author 
has given his ow n name to this work on the seasons. — Shumbhoovilasn, by Jugiinnat’ho, 

on the deeds of Shivu. — Kumnla-Vilasu, by ditto, on the excellencies of Lhkshmee. — 

< 

Kiilavilasn, by ditto, on the charms of wonmn. — Singhasfin-Oopakhyann, on the virtues 
of Vikrumadityu. — Radha-Soodhanidhec, byGoswamSe; on the amours of Krishna and 

I 

Radha. — Vilwu-Mnngula, a poem by a writer of this name, in praise of Krishna. A 
comment on ditto. — Madhavaniilu. — Dhiinnnjnyfi-Vijnyn, on the exploits of Ifrjooati. — 

\ ritt -Rnlnakurn, and a comment. — Krishnn-L^la-Turunginee^by Jeevji-Goswamee, ou 
^ Called Itumu-girce. 


-t H. Wilson* Esq. bus i!:ivcn a translation of this poem. 
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the revels of Krishnh.^ — Sooktee-Kurna.iiritu, by Shree-Dhnru-Dasfi, on various subjects. 
— ShQnknru-Digvijnyu, on the actions of Shivii. — Umuroo-Shutaku, by L nuiroo, ou ll o fe- 
male sex. — Commeiib^^ by Vidya-Vinoclu and Shfinkuracharyu. — Vislinoo-BhukteV- K’d- 
pij-L5ta, by V abhnli% on devotedness to Vishnoo. — 0« )jjnlu-N^lumanee, by J ^vn-G )s wa- 
rn on the revels of Krishnu. — Ramu-Cliibidru-Chuiidrika., on the actions of Ranni. — 

V * V 

CJniruddho-Vijnyri, on the actions of Uniruddhii, the son of Krlshnn. — ^Voiragyn-Shntu- 
kfi, by'Bhurtree-Huree, on devotion and abstraction.™ -Shringaru-Shutukn, bv ditto, on 
gallantry. — Huree-L^la, on the amours of Krishnu, with a comment. — Vyasob-Devu- 
Kavyii, on a similar subject. — Goil’jangu-Cnnoddeshn, by Robpo-Goswam^, on Choitiin- 
yu and his followers. — HurefvBhiiktee-JLuhur^, on Krishnu. — Vishnoo- lyiuktcc-Dur- 
piiiin, on ^hith in Vishnpo'. — Sfitpudyn-llutnakiiru, by Govindu-Vishaiudu. — jAniindu- 
Ldhuiw. Comments, on ditto by Jugudwshii. This is a hy mn of which Shoiikora- 
charyu is the reputed author, and which is addressed to Shiva, the energy of Muha-devu.* 
Jt comprises a hundred stanzas of orthodox poetry lield in great estimation by the de- 
vout followers of Shunkuru.”. — Cliouru-Punchashika, comprising fifty stanzas by Chou- 
ru, who being detected in an intrigue with a king’s daughter, and condemned to death, 
triumphs in the recollection of his successful love.”- — Pudyavnlee. — ^Pooshpavulee. — 
Ooddhhvii-Chiiritrfi, on Krishna. — Bhuguvfinnamu-Koumoodee, by LukshmSe-Dhurij. 
A comment on clitto.— Koutookii-Kutnakhru, and Koutooku-Survaswu, by Gop5e-Na- 
t’hij, facetious poems. — Nuvu-Rutnu, the history of the nine pundits employed at the 
courlof Vikrumadityn.— Soundniyu-Luhfiree,by Shunkuracharyu, on the beaulic^ ol Door- 
ga. — Shringara-Tiluku/ by Kal^-Dasn, on gallantry. — Kooinarn-Bharguv^yu, on the 
contest betwixt Purushoo-Ramu and Kartikevu. — Govindu-LSelamritu, by Joevu-Go- 
swamee. 


Satires, or works conveying tw& meanings in each sentence- 

Raghuvu-panduveeyn, by Knviraju. A comment on ditto. — This is an instance^ of 
a complete poem, every canto of which exhibits variety of metre. It is composed with 
studied ambiguity ; so that it may, at the option of the reader, be interpreted as relating 
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the history of Raimi and other descendants of Buishnrat’hn, or that of Yoodhist’hira and 
other sons of Paiidoo. The example of this singular style of composition had been set 
by Soobnndhoo, in the story of Vasnvn-Dutta and V ana-Bhuttii^ in liis unfinished work 
entitl(ul KadniTibiirS) ; as is hinted by Knviraju. , Roth these works, which,, like the 
JDiishu-Koomani of Dnnd^, are prose coiiiposilions in poetical language, ;^nd therefore 
reckoned among poems, do indeed exhibit continual instances of terms and phrases em- 

ployed in a double sense ; but not, like the Raghnva-Partdiiv^yu, two distinct stories 

# 

told m the same words. — Vasuvu- Diitta, by Soobnndhoo. The ostensible subject of this 

• * ' • 

poem is the marric'ige of Kundurpu-Ketoo and Vasi^vu-Dutta, but in this allcgdry vari- 
ous sul^fcts are displayed. — Kadandburee, by Vanii-]3liptUi. — Vidugdri-Mookhu-Mmf- 

duiiu. Ill this work, the question and answer are contained in,tlic same words. 

*, • 

IVorks called Cliutupddy coutahiing hath prose a?id verse, 

-N risinghu-Chumpoo, on the incaniation of Vislaioo, half-lion hglf-man. — Vidwiin- • 
inodu-Turunginee, by Chirunjeevu, on the opinions of, the difl'erent Hindoo sects. — 
Nula-Chhmt>oo, or the history of King Nuln.-— Gunga-Chnmpob, on the goddess Gunga. 

Anandn-Kundu-Chnmpob. — ^^V^rindavunu-Cliumpoo, on the amours of Krislmu ; — Chi- 

tru-Chninpoo, by Vaneshwuru-Vidyalonkaro, on tlie actions of king Cliitru-Seno, ot Biird- 

wan.* 


On Poetical Measures ( Ckandu). 

Clmiidomunjnrec, by Guiiga-Dasa.— Pingnlii-Vrittee, by Pingularcharyn.— Shrootn- 
bodho, by Jvalee-Dasu. — Pingulu-l^rukushu. — Chundomala. — Chundovrittcc. 


Ih/mns ( Symgc^lu), 

GeetiVGovindu,by Juyu-Devri.— Comments by Naraynnu, Krishmi-Duttu, and Poo* 
jarcc-Goswamw. — Geetu-Gireeshu. — Geelu-J^hiinkurn. — Geetu-Gour^shii.-^Ragu-Ma- 
— Sung^tu-Rutnakiiru. — Gann-V^idya. — Sungeelu-Durpunu. — Sruigeetu-RwhrKsyn. 

He has not been dead longer than 50 or 00 years. 
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i>pecimens of Hindoo poetry. 

Brief descriptions of the six scasoifs, extracted from diflcrcnt authors. 

The dctoy season, 

I .W^i TM 3c^ sn^ 

It 

« 

p. 

Tlic day of the dc\yy season no sooner born than, like the resolution of a seduced 
» 

fcniah,', or the levity of a clia.stc wife, or the aHcction of a.prostitute, or tlie love of 
pleasure in a bashful bride, or tlie quarrels of husband and wife, or the prosperity of the 
wicked — it dies . — Frofn the Sodklikurnamfku, a compilation. 


Winter* 

gf%3irer^cr I 1 1 

fvr^i i m irffi'sri^’ax't^^.arf’Brr.rii^ » 1 1 

i fsr^rnTHniHwtsT ii 

• * . • , * 

This season, as a king, with tlie cold winds for his retinue, advances from HinialnyS 
to conquer the earth — lie destroys the pride of the most powerful: the losd ai Jai/, tilled 
V, ith fetM', takes refuge in the south-east;* every mo/ning the sliiveripg wioteh, raising 
his head, seeks him in vain ; r/(/y, mouming the loss of his lord, constantly w astes avva) ; 
the waler-tih/y having lost her beloved, ashamed hides her head beneath the waters ^ /ire^ 
lia\ ing lost all his energy, retires to th^ cottage of the poor, covering himself with rags, 
s(» ihat e\en the starving wretch sets him at dcfiance» 

* The warm quarter. 

N n Ii 
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5cIIH?I fae3TJT%! ^ TIWTT:Tf3r^: 1 1 

% 

Tlie coldness of tlie water excites the same fears in the mind, as tfic presence of a ser- 
j>ent; a fire without smoke awakens the same desires as'tlic breasts of a female in the tnind 
of the unchaste ^ the rays of the sun cheer the heart like the birth of a son ;• lh<5 impres- 
sion of the cold wind on the body, resembles unkind words frojni the lips of a friend. 


Spring. 

Tlic winds from mount Muluyu bring on their wings the fragrance of the cloves — the 
liiimming of the bees, and the sweet voice of the cuckoo, are heard in the thickets of the 
grove — the fresh leaves of the tumalu send forth a fragrance resembling musk — the flow- 

9 

ers of the Butca frondosa resemble the nails of Cupid coverefd with the hearts’ 'blood of 
unfortunate lovers — the flower of tlie pinmagii resembles the sceptre of Cupid, and the ^ 
bees sitting on the flower of the most fragrant pandanus, his (juiver. Krislmn, at this 
season, pjays his gambols, but the widow and widower endure the severest misery, — 
JUi/fi-Dtvu, 

I 

anrfiT ?i5i §sTTxrt^« \ 

;ErT[^ci 9rw n 

« 

To wound the heart of the female abandoned by her husband, Spring advances, in 
the habit of a monarch, accompanied by Cupid, his commander, whose bow is tonued 
of the flowers — his bow-string of the rows ol bees resting on the flowers — and hi^s arrows 
of ilic buds of the mango. Chnudru, [the mo(?n] is his ccrUnsellor, and the bees and the 
cuckoo are his aUeudaiits, 
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teTHtfn^s u • 

"I’lie wind of mount M iiliij 6, let loose, in gentle gusts, from tlic moutlis of tlic serpents 
which hvA d^houred it, is }hocceding to liimalnyu to be cooled. The cuckoo, cheered 
b}' tlic sight of the mango Jjuds, utters in ev^ry forest the sweet sound koohoo, koohoS. 
— ,Vuifd-Dhu, 

Summer, 

3sfgir^2[HfTH7 nugH ■sprrSnft^^rinT 5Tir«rfH^ ii 

• 

During tliis seasson, the earth, through the intensity of the heal, may be compared t(^a 
feniale left in the bloom of )outh in a state of widowhood the scorching wind reseni- 
liles the hroatli of die scrpoit Uniintn, at the churning of the sea ;t — tlie sun in the hea- 
vens e\hibits the countenance of a person puffed up with the possession of riidies; — anil 
the world is become motionless, like tlic eyes of the comtcmplativc yog ^. — From the 
Sbukt i ku nia ni rilfi. 


The rain^ season, 

'carsTwaiJi: ^Tfwprsrfsf^i: fsrt u 





This season, the delight of the .amorous, comes, like a king sitting on a cloud-formed 
intoxicated elephant ; the lightning his flag, and the thunder’his large iJettle drum. — 

Kalce-Dasd. 

» 

* This allusion brings boforc us a most dreadful fact connecied with the Hindoo custom (»f marr>in;j 
eirls in their infancy: vast multitudes of these arc left widows while they remain childreinand, as they are 
forhiddcii ever to iiiari y attain, they afmost invariably lose their clmslily ; and thus the houses ol‘ thousands 
of Hindoos become secret brothels. 

t This V'-yend is found in the Muhabharutti. The g“ods and the f^iants united to chui^ the ocean, to 
obtain tlie water of life. Tliey twisted the serpciil-ffod Uutintu round mount Munduru, and the floods laid 
hold of the head and, the giants ot the tail, wliirlin;j the luouiitaiii round in the sea, as the inilkmaii his stick 
in the act of churning: ; but such was the heat of the breath of UuCintiJ, that the gods, uuablc to endure it, 
exchanged places with the giants. 


#N n n 2 
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f 

A, 

firxrPB^ inErf^?r i ' 

njEirfh ii^T^ u 

The strcanjs formed in the vallies, arc become yellow tinged wit*li white, and carry on 
tlieir surface worms, straws, and dust ; they pursue their course in so serpentine d man- 
ner, that the frogs become affrighted at tlieir approach.— A u/cc-Pasm. • 

The ail is lilled with heavy clouds, and the ten quarters arc covered with darkness, so _ 

• * .• * . 

rjiaf the day is known only by the fragrance of the \vat^r-lily,and the night by the scent 

' • • 
of the while nyinphoea, wafted by the gentle zephyrs. — Viskwunat'hu. 

I. jrf ^ j 

Vishnoo, whose eyes arc tlie sun and moon, having retired to slce|), the world is! left 
in darkness. — JOid. 

^fccrt 'srerr^^f ’ l 
• • 

The clouds, seizing the lightning, are in searcli of the sun, .to inflict upon him deserved 
punishment, for shortening the night, for drying up the water of the rivers, for uflliclii’ig 
the earth by IiIkS rays, and burning up the forests . — From ihc Soo^^<oiikuruanuiiu. 

The sultry semoyu 

5lvTO^'l f9irW^i0rnf^5R ITTtfe I 

The earth is become white, covered with tlie saccharum spontaneum — the night is 

turned into day by the effulgence of the moon — the rivers are become white with geese — 

80 are the pools, filled w ith the water lillics^* the forests, covered with the echites schob* 

• * 

nsjaud the gardens with the profusion of the great flowered jasmine. 
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Descripiion oj the headtiful Diimufjihilve ^ — Whence did Vidhala procuie the niute- 
rials to form so exquisite a couiitenaiH»L* us lhat of DiiimiySutee ? lie took a porlioii ot 
the most excellent part of tlie moon, to rorin this b(‘autifid face. Does any one ^ek a 

proof of this ? Let lum look at the vacuum [si)ots] left in the moon. — Sltrtc-llanlui^ 

• • 

Another descripiion of a female . — Her eyes resemble the full-blown nympha\a ; her 
face the full-moon; iicr arms, the ( harming stalk of the lotos; her flowing tresses, the 
thick darkness . — Piiks/iUdlifffti-MisIirn. 

Another. — This beautiftd n}m|^i is nothing less than an archer; her eye-bro\vs form 
the bow ; the two extremities of li^r eyes, the bow-stving, and her eyes, the arrow. Whom 
does she seek to w (uiiid ? MTs dj^r-fui mod heart. 

Another . — Thy eyes have b(^en forim d of ihc bhi^t* nymplitea^; thy face fioin the lotos ; 
thy teeth Irom the flowers of the pubescent jasmine; thy bps from t]i(d>udding h‘aves of 
the'spring ; and from the yellow colour of tlie chinnpu, ! tliy whole body. Wherefore, 

thvm'.hus Vidhala made thy heart hard as a stone ? 

<• * 

Another . — Thine eyes have comjjetely eclipsed those of the deer: wjiy then add ku- 
julu rj Is it not enough that thou destroy thy victim, unless thou do it with poisoned 
arrows ? 

, CITATION OF A COUPLET, 

»Scn< from Gour, by Laksmiinii’Shil, to hia father liuUaiii-si^nu^ the emperor of Delhi, on hearing of the cinp€ror\s 
» attachment to a female of low easl. 

Thy coolinnj pow’r, O watrr, all confess, 

But 111(^1 the pilj^rini wand’riiij^ o’er the sands : 

His purelu^d li|>s in strains of rapture bless 

The coolinj^ cheering draught from thine indul^iit hands. 

Thy spotless purity, O virgin fair, 

The pearly dew-drop on the lotos shew’s, 

And, touch’d by thee, though sii^king in despair, 

•Nations as pure become as Himaluyun snows. 

Nor do tliy virtues here their limits'find, 

Nymph of the chrystul stream, but thou dost bless 
With life, and health, and plcSsure, all mankind, 

Found at the crowded ghaut, or in the wilderness. 

Should’st thou then seek the swift descending way, 

. Ah ! who shall iuteu|»ose, or who ^ly progress stay? 

• • 

* The queen of NuUi, a king of the race of the sun. • t Michelia Champaca. X An ore of lead, 
which when applied to the lower eyc-Iidis supposed by the Asiatics to give a more bewitching appearance 
to the eyes. 
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hiamalic. 

t » 

• ^^icene in the palner of Jaiinku. ichcrc the nuptials of Rnmn had been eddrnUd the pneediup: cveninp;. 
Enter Piirushoo-linniih [Sreiii" Kainn, ho says to liiinsolf], This is lliat Ivamn, dres- 
sed in nuptial gamu nts, \villi his )Ounger brolluT. dWi ! Ah ! hall a boy and iiall u man ! 
Instead of Kamo,* they have called him Kamu. 1 1<‘ has l,)een formell «.ith all the three 
qualities, beauty, courage, and that which excites admiration. Tie is more beautiful than 
the <^od of love. W ith his two arms he lias outdone M'ha-Devii ; and the wonders of 
his person eclii>so those of the god wearing the cresc«nt. 

LakshmiHiO. 1 see in him [I'urushoo-Kamn] courage and benevolence united, for he 

.• .... * . 

canios with ifiin the arms of tlie warrior, and the disliKctive mark of the bramlinn. in 

I . 

liim are united both casts, the braml^un and tlie kshiitiivu. 

Komt(. Brotlier, lhou*knowe.st not; but tins is .liharginu [a descendenl of BnrijJoo.] 
The tzco hrot/iers zcalk up to ruriUhoo-Ramtly and, tcllh joined hands, Ralm speaks : 
Oh! Bhnguvan! thou art the jewel in the head of the race of Bhrigoo;' with my younger 
broliicr, 1 bow to thee. 

Pur&slioo-Rainu, Oh ! beloved youth, lie thou victorious in yvar. 

Ranifi. Oh ! lihiiguvaii ! thou conferrest upon me the liighesl favour. 
Purushoo-Ramu. [^Sajipressin'^ his anger against RuMiii, A\ by should 1 he offend- 
ed with Rami, a cliild so meek, and beautifui as the mooh.^ But how can I spare him 
who lias broken tlie bow of my giiitlc Shivii, as one breaks a sugar-cane ? Still, it cannot 
be right tliat i should, with my axe, reduce to widowhood this cliild Sheeta, the daugliter 
of king Jiiniikii. \ et how should this axe, the enemy of the neck of Kenooka, be pa- 
cilicd .^] — Addressing Raniti, Tlu'.s fanny salutation — W'ords of course. — 

Ramii, (laug’idiig). W'liat then is in thy niind.^ 

• « 

Piiridshoo-RarAn, I eagi rly dcs'ire to satiate this hardened axe with the blood of both 
thine arms — those arms swelled w ith pride through having broken the bow of my guide 
Shivu — the blood of those arms, sweet as honey. 

Rama. To favour or to destroy, 1 am thine f but wliy art thou offended 
PMwo-RamU. What! art thou blimled by pride I’hou hast done it— and* J- am (he 
avenger— slui art thou insensible? Hast thoujiot broken* the bow which compelled the 


The god of love. 
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wife of the giaiijf TripooiuTlo perform tlic duties 6f a widow — the bow of the guide of 
the world ? 

Ramil, O Bhnguvaji ! Through the falsehoods of others, thou hast deliled thyseUXvith 

I • . 

anger against one wlio is innocent. 

PurUhsoo-Rarnii,^ Is then tlie bow of Midia-Devii still perfect ? 

Ramil. No. " * 

PHril^hoo- Ramil. How thefi canst thou be iipiocent? 

Ramil. I know not whetlier ] touched it dr not. It was broken without an agent. 
What li^ye I done ? ^ 

PHrHshoo- Ramil. What ! art thou piercing me witli a spear of sandal wood? But, 
why should I any longer hold colive^e with thee {taunt uiglj/, and grasping hi f axe.) Oh! 
Ramu ! Brearking the bow bf Muha-Devu, thou art bt(f;ome a heinous sinner — therefore 
shall this ^xe be jdunged into thy neck. 

Ramil. iVeparc! Tor whetlier this golden cl^aiii continue on iny neck, or thy axe be 
plunged therein, against bramhuiis we make no war. W hether the eyes of my spouse be 
oniarnented with paintj or filled Vith tears ; or, whether others behold my bcaiitifiil face, 
or I behold the face of Yiiinii, 5 till we are nothing in the presence of bramhiius. 

P Hr Ushoo- Ramil. Dost thou, presenting the reverential salutation, esteem me as a 
common bramhim ? Art thou so proud of being a kshiitriyu, that thou despisest the bram- 
hhns ? 

Lukshmnnil. O bramhun, it docs not become us even to mention the subject of war 

before thee, for we are all destitute of strength : thou dwellest in the lieights of strength 

* * * 

[the expression is, on the heads of the strong]; the strength of the kshulriyus lies in* this 
(holding out his bow), and this has but one goono,* but that in which thy strength lies, 
(the polta,) has nine. , 

Ramn. Oh! brother.! To address words destitute of reverence to this person, who 
is at once so excellent, a sacred guide, a divine sage, is improper. 

Pnrtishoo-RamU. What fault hasdie (Lakshmfinu) done i The fault belongs to me and 
to this axe, that we did not destroy his anc&tors.t 

* Goonu mediV^ a quality as well as a bow-strin;f, 

t This conqueror and jDutrher of the k.<luitriyus is in diet upbraiding himself for having spared an an- 
cestor of Raini>;s, and thereby nowlubj^ctiug Uiiiiscll to what he considers the contemptuous expressions 
of these two bu^ s. 
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Ramu. O Bhfiguvan ! spare him. " It is not proper that tkou sho ildest be so in- 
censed against a sucking efiild, [literally, a chil8 with its mother’s milk ii its throat.] 
I^rUskoo-^Ra/ntt* AVhat dost thou call him ? Rather say, thf poison-throated child. 
TJikshmUnU, O Bhiiguvan ! And art not thou the disciple of the poison-throated?* 
PurHsJioo^Raniii- lla! Because I gave this name, art thou then laiy sacred guide? 
LukshmUnii, O Bhoghvan! 1 spoke this in reference to another subject. Thou know- 
est that Chuiidru (the moon) mounted the head of MuhaiDevu, and yet he wars not in- 
censed : thou art the disciple of Muha-Devu, theitfore thou wilt not be offended with 

f ' * $ 

me ; this w as my meaning, , . 

Description of the excellent qualities of the family bf Ram^i, from the Rvghoo-Vungshuy 
by Katel-Dasu. — 1 bow to Doorg/ and Shiva, the father and mother of the world, w ho are 
constantly united as words and their meaning. I bow to them, that I may obtain w^ords 
and their meaning. Where is the race* born from the sun? Where in me is tlicrc eveii 
a scanty share of wisdom, and how shall I, w ith nothing but a raft made of tlie trunks of 
plantain trees, cross this ocean. Weak in wisdom, I seek the praise bestowed on the 
poets, but shall receive nothing but ridicule, and shall resemble the dw’^arl stretching out 
his arms to reach the fruit which is alone within the reach of the tall. But, seeing the 
ancient poets have, by their works, opened the door [of access] to this ra,ce, therefore I may 
proceed, for the thread finds a passage after the gem has been pcrlbrated by the diamond. 
1 will therefore describe the race of Raghoo : If I can find but few words, still 1 will 
proceed, for the excellent qualities, of this family have entered^ my ears, and 1 cannot 
rest.' Pure from the very birth ; they undeviatingly pursued an object till it was accom- 
plished ; they reigned to the utmost bounds of the ocean, and their chariots ascended to- 
heaven ; in the performance of^sacrifices, they tenaciously adhered to the ruler of the shas- 
(lu; they presented to every suppliant the ‘boon he asked, however great; they awarded 
punishments perfectly suited to the crime ; they arose from sleep at the time appointed 
by the shastru ; they sought riches for the sake of bestowing alms ; for the preservatioit 
of truth, they used few words; they fought and conquered only for glory; they entered 
into :he connubial state, only for the sake of offspring; in childhood they Sought learn- 
ing; in youth, they pursued secular affairs ; in old age, they imitated the hermits ; and in 
the last stage of life, they embraced a voluntary death. 

* Anameof Slfivti, derived from, the fable, that this ,*700 drank the universe*destroying poison, produced 
at the churning of the sea, and thereby burnt his throat. 
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t *^tUmgt 0 ^Addrm of S^ta to JBaiwfi. From m MrnnayUfdt. 

vmotiMo parent! hear, 

^is SS8ta speaki. Saj, art not thou assum’d 
That to each being his allotted time 
And portion; as Ins hmiit, are assign^d^ 

And that a wife her husband’s portion shares i 
Therefore with thee this forest lot I clmm. 

A woman’s bliss is found, npt in die smile 
father, modier, friend, nor in herself: 

Her husband is her oniy p^ion here. 

Her heaven hereafit;en If thou, indeed 
JOepart this day into the forest drear, 

^ X will< precede, and smooth the thorny waj 
O hero brave, as Water we reject 
In\vhich our nutriment has been prepar’d, 

So anger spurn, and every tlioaght unkind, 

Unworthy of thy spouse, and by thy side, 

Unblam’d, and unforbidden, let her stay. 

O chide me not ; for where die husband is, 

Witlun the palace, on Ihe stately car, 

Or wandering in the air, in every state 
The sfiadow ofliis foot is her abode. 

My mother and my father having left, 

* I have no dwelling-place distinct from the 
For&d die not. . For in the wilderness. 

Hard of Access, renounc’d by men, and fill’d 
With animals and birds of, various kind, 

And savage tigers, I will surely diftelh 

Thi^Xioitid wilderness shall Iss to me 

•• \ 

Sweet as my father’s house, and all }fae noise 
Ofidie three wmrids shall never interrupt 
Mj^duty to my lord. A gdy recluse. 
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On thee attending, happy shall I feel 
. Within this honey-scented grove to roam. 

For thou e’en here cans’t nourish and protect; 

And therefore other friend I cannot need. 

To-day most surely with thee I will go,^ 

And thus resolved, I must not be deny’d. 

Roots and wild fruit shall be my constant food. 

Nor will I, near thee, add unto thy cures. 

Nor lag beliind, nor forest-food refuse; 

But fearless traverse ev’ry lull and dale, 

Viewing the winding stream, the, craggy rock, 

And, stagnant at its h^^se, the p^iol or lake. 

In nature’s deepest myst’ries thou art skill’d, 

0 hero — and I long with thee to view* 

Those sheets of water, fill’d with nympha^as, 

Cover’d with ducks, and swans, and sylvan fowl. 

And studded with each wild and beauteous fiow’r. 

In these secluded pools I’ll often bathe. 

And share with thee, O Raniu, boundless joy. 

Thus. could I sweetly pass a thousand years; 

But without thee e’en heav’n would lose its charms. 

A residence in heaven, O Raghuvn, 

Without thy presence, would no joy afford. 

Thercfor<^ though rough the path, I must, I will. 

The forest penetrate, the wild abode 
Of monkeys, elephants, and playful fawiu 
Pleas’d to embrace thy feet, I will resede 
In the rough forest as my father’s house. 

Void of all other wish, supremely thine, 

Pcrmli 'ne this request — I will not grieve, 

1 will not burden thee— refuse me not. * ‘ 

But shouldst thou, Raghhvn, thib pray’r deny. 

Know, 1 resolve on death — tom from thee. 
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SECTION XLTV. 

'• 

Works on Rhetiyrk (Ulunkaru)<> 

It niight be expected that the Hindoos^ in possession of so refinea a language as me 
SungskritUj and \khose countiy has produced so many learned men, and such works of 
profound erudition, would not neglect rules for composition, but that this appendage to 
learning would meet with itti'due share of attention. The shastros called Uhmkara 
(ornament) prove, that thuse expehtations have been realized. Blifirutti, a disciple of 
V^d^-Vyasu, is supposed to havetdrawu from the Ugnee pooranfi the first rules of com- 
■position. From these rules ^'j[ps formed tlie Kavyi>Prfikashii, by MSmmotjiu-BhSttu, on 
which matjy comments.have been written, but that^of Muh6shw5ra is most esteemed. 

The iJlunkaros, however, are now but little read : the present race of pandits,not as- 
piriiig to authorship, arQ content to learn the grammar, and to read a few of the poets, 
and of the works on the meajures of verse, called Chundu. The following works on 
rhetoric arc still extant : Kavya-Pltikq^,shft, by Mummut’hu-Bhntto.-Comjnents, by Chnn- 
dru-Shekhurii, Shree-Rama, Kamrdakaiu, MashcshwitfS-Nyayalunkaru, and Clinndee- 
Dasu.— -Kouvalnya-Nuiidci, by Apyayadeekshit'i; and a comment, entitled Ulonkaru- 

Cliriudrika.-r-Ri/.sa-Chan-drod^ya.— Risn-Gungadhui8.— Riisa-Maiijilree, byJBhanoo- 

'Dmtd-Misbru, with a comment on ditto, by Nagojee-Bhiittu.-Rasu.Tnranginee^R-isr.. 

Rainavulce.-^Rasu-Moemangsa.— Clnnkaru-Koustoobha, by JeevmGoswamee ;^and 

a comment by Ramrv<51iaraiiri.— Ulunkaru-SurvuUn, with a comment on ditto.— Uldn- 
karii-Chrindroduyn.— Kavya-Cliondrika, by Kavce-CbipidrS.— Kavyu-Diirsba^Kavya 
Kalppliita— Sahityu-Durpana, by Vishwa.Nat’ha-KSvirajb,— «ahitya-l&ut55h61a.--^ 

Vabh&Ual^lora, and a comment. 

O’o o * 
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SECTION XJ^V. 

On Music. 

t 

In the former edition of tt^i9 work^ the author inserted a brief account of the science 
of Music according to the ideiui of the Hindoo iivritersi fbut as thal account contains 
scarcely any facts not to be found in the essays of Sir W., Jones and Mr. Paterson, and 

t * « 

as this volume will necessanljr now be swelled beyond the limits originally assigned to it, 
the authpr begs leave to refer the reader to those essays, which he wiU ffbd in t))0 third 
and the ninth volumes of the Asiatic Researches. 


SECTION XLVI. 

Works on Ethics. 

The Hindoo sages have written less on morals than on any other subject. Only one 
original work on ethics is to be found amidst the innumerable voludie? of Sfingskritn li- 
terature, and that is tlie Pnnclm-Tnatrci. The other works mentioned below are Chiefly 
compilations from the pooranhs, which indeed abound with passages on moral subjects, 
frequently in the form of narration ; the POdmo, the Skandfi, and the yrih&maradeSya 
pooranns contain many lessons on the duties of life ; in the Muhabharota are found ito-« 
structions to kings, and encomiums on gifts; and Mduoo as well as other writers on the 
civil and canon laws, have enlarged on *e duties of the different orders of men.— The fol- 
lowing appear to be the only works now extant which may be classed under this head : 
The Punchtt-Tuntropakbyanii, by Vishnoo-Shiirma.— The Hitop8d6riid,* an 
from the Pai&l^T»ntih by^ the same phndit.— V6taia-Puncha-V«^fil*e,' 

stories by V6t*».— Kofha-Sfirit-Sagfira.— ^^ut’ha-Prfikashn.— Haja-N5lrtiee, «m'%e 

duties of kings.— Dfisha-|Cosmarf,t by DfndSg, a mendii;«|t,«ti Y«w«s cus- 

toms ; and a comment on ditto*— DD8h5-Koomartt-K«t«ia-Sa*6,. the essence «f $be abdve 
work, by Bhortree*Htipee » 

• 'lu.-’ work has been translated by Sir W. Jones and Mr. (now Dt.) Wittdns. 
i This work U placed here hecahae it contains sectioiis on morality, bu^ it is propsriy a kavycu 
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]\^^imSf of Proverbs, Jrom'^Ae Puncbu^ITirUrif, by VUhnoo^Shurma, 

All men love the amiable and the virtuous. 

Where there are no learned men, there eveh the ignorant are esteemed learned, 

whete*there are no trees, there the*ptilma christi is esteemed a tree. 

« 

Men arh net nal^tndly either friends or^ enemies : friendship and enmity anse from 
circumstances^V 

He is friend who assfsts m of daitger. ^ 

Gojliragef iif tri^d in war ; integrity in the payment of debt and interest; the faithful- 
^ ness of a wife in poverty, and friendship, in distress. 

Evil will befal bun who Tegapds not the advice of a benevolent friend. * 

He who in your presence speaks kindly, but in }bur absence seeks to injure you^ must 
be Utterly rejected, like a bowl of poison covered with milk. 

The cruel are feared even by the wise. , 

4 The earth trembles while she sustains a person who seeks to injure a g^erous, faith* 
ful, and holy person. ‘ 

Neither love nor fiiendship is to" be cultivated towards a malignant 'persdn: cindets, 
hot or cold, will cither bum or defile the hand. 

Vpry great sins and very gieat acts of virtue, are certainly punished regarded 
either witliin thiee years, or three months, or three lunar quarters, br fal'thi'iie dsfysl 
^ The very anger of the virtuous man is acceptable ; but the' malignant kre^to^b^^ jfie- 
nounced even when fiee from anger. 

The vicious, notwithstanding the sweetness of their ^ords, and the honey on their 
tongues, have a whole storehouse of poison in the heart. 

A ran^ a buffalo, a cat, a crow, and a vicious person, i( confided In, aspire to master* 
ship. 

A wicked person, though possessed of lemming, is no more to be trusted than a serpent 
with a jewel in its head. 

It can never be safe to unite with an enemy ; water, though heated, will still extin- 
guish fimi 

That which is possible ma^be done ; but that which is impracticable can never be 
accom|lli‘<hcd. 

Ue trusts in an enemy of in a faithless wife, has arrived at the end of his days. 
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The^ftjeadship of u good oi'iii h not odidly mtesrupted^ and is soto ^eg^e|d; 

a gol/i^n bowl is not easily bro(wen, but if broken if soon repaired. The fiifndsbip of 
llic vicidUs is soon lost, and never regained but with great exertion : i^n eartbeit bowl is 
quickly broken, and cannot be repaired even with the greatest labour, 

Tlie heart of an excellent man resembles the cocoa-nut, whi^h, though J^ard without, 
contains refreshing water and delicious food within. Tlie vicious resetj^le the jujube, 
which is soft without, but hard (a stone) vwthin. 

Tiie heart is never so much cheered us by the worur or me excellent, , 

There is no union between the thoughts, the woixls,^ and the actions ^ of the iwiukedi 
but the thoughts, words, and actions of, the good, all agree. ^ . 

Let not a person change oii old abode for a new one, l^ut aft^r long considci;^tion. 

He is a real teacher wIk^ not only instructs others., but piac^iscs the same duties him- 
sel(. 

That place is to be forsaken in which provisions, fiiends, learpiiig, respect, a numer- 
ous population, fear of doing wrong, fear of di^giacc, excellent aitizans, charitabjc per- 
sons, those who lend, physicians, benefactois, and a river of excellent water, arc wanting. 

A guest should be entertained without enquniug into his merits. 

Tlie strongest of all desires are those connected with riches and Inc. 

A young wife is more dear to an old man than life itself j buta }oiing wjfe never loves 

• ! 

an old man ; she merely waits ujion him, and considers him a nauseous di aught. 

Women never love nor hate ; all their search is after new fiicnds. • 

That woman is dchtitute of virtue wha iudier father’s hou‘iC i« nqt in subjection, who 
Wanders to feasts and amusements, in the presence of men throw s oil’ hei veil, remains 

i 

as a guest in th^ houses oUtraiigers, associates with the lewd, drinks inebiiating bever- 
age, and delights in distance frlnn Ijer husband. 

It is a great fault in a woman to be too much devoted to sleep. ‘ 

A woman can never be independent ; in childhood, she must be subject to her fa» 
ther; in youth, to her husband, and in old age, tocher sonS. 

Riches are every thing: a rich man is alwa}s surrounded with friends, feared as pow- 
erful, and honoured as learned. The poor, though possessing friends, power an8 learn- 
ing, are despised. ‘ 

As milk taken by a serpent is soon changed into poison; so, ^ough a vicious jjpersoi) , 
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may have vem sacred books, and hav6 been instructed in the duties of life, he docs not 
renounce vii^e. ' 

A wise man will consult the nature (disposition) of others more than other qualities 
(or circumstances,) because nature,, rising above every thing, will be uppermost at last. 

Let none confide in the sea, nor in whatever has claws, or honis, or carries deadly 
weapons, hbither in a woman, nor in a king. 

Actions after the most m'ature consideratioh, the food which has been well digested, 
the wife who Jias been wall goveibed, tlie king whose servants are highly diligent, the 
soif'Wiio has acquired real leurmng, the person who returns wise answers, and he who is 
prudent in all his actions, a^c seldom pernicious. * 

We calbhim aged ^tved many years; but the wise man is still older than he: 

let the words of such an oiac be heard with reverence. . 

« 

The inpvious, the infamous, the discontented, the wrathful, the fearful, and the de- 
pendent, are all subjects of sorrow. 

Desire is the cause of sin ; by it even the wi c arc drawn into evil : from it proceed 
lust, anger, stupdartion, and destruction. 

A wise man will never be the leader of a party, for if the aflfairs of the party be suc-^ 
cessful, all will be equally sharers, and if unsuccessful, the leader alone will be disgraced. 

Siibjectiqn to the passions is the high road to ruin. Victory over the i>assions is the 
way to greatness - 

In time of peril, friends are sources of sorrow. 

He who delivers another from danger, and he “Who removes terror from the mind, are 

* 

die greatest of friends. , 

He <s a second father w ho rushes into the presence of death ito save another. 

He is to be placed among the w icked, who, in the time of extreme p^ril, is astound- . 
cd with fear. 

The truly great are calm in danger, merciful in prosperity, eloquent in the assembly, 
courageous in war, and anxious for fame , 

Let these faults be renounced : excessive sleep, drowsiness, fear, anger, idleness, land . 
inactivity in danger. 

Little tilings shcjuld not be despised : many straws united may bind an elephant. 

A siiiful^body, like a tree, bears the following fruits : discavse, sorrow, anguish, bonds^ 
and miseryl 
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Biches are treasured up against the day of danger ; but to save^life 

be a^rificed. If life be presferved, all is safe ; iMife be lost, all is los 

Dea^ is inevitable: if so, still it is better to die in the pursuit jf good than of evil# 

For a dependent who serves another without reward, let life itself be hazarded. 

Life is of no value, if fame be gone : the body is destroyed in a moment, but honour 

• ' • * 

will last for ages. 

Death, dreaded through life, is not perceived when he af rives* 

Fiiendship never subsists betw'een the eater and tllat which may become food* 
Contract not sudden friendship with a new corner.^ 

Danger should be feared when distant, and braved vvhe^ present 
Men are not to be honoured or s^ain according to their cast,^ but accord^ to their 
actions. 

* An excellent person presents to a guest, a clean seat, water, and sweet v^ords. 

The sight of the eyes is not sight j but'he is blest witli visipn who possesses know- 
ledge ; the ignorant are the blind. 

Of these afRictions, viz* the want of children, losjng them as soon as bom, or their re- 
maining in a state of ignorance, the former is the least painful. 

Of all precious things, knowledge is the most valuable : other riches may be stolen, 
or diminished by expenditure, but knowledge is immortaj, and the greefter the expendi- 
ture the greater the increase; it can be shared with none, avid it dehes the power of the 
thief* 

He who is not placed on the list of*faifie, is dead while he lives. 

He wlio seeks neither leaniing^ riches, power, religious austerities, nor charity, is the 
ordure of his«mothei\ , 

The following tilings proMucQ pleasure: the increase of riches, health, an affectionate 

wife, an obedient son, and that learning by which wealth may be acquired. 

The person who possesses neither religion, nor riches, the desire of happiness, nor of 

liberation, is a two-legged goat, with false teats on its*neck. 

\^hen a men enters upon the practice of religion, let him do it with all his powers 
. .. • • 
lealizing dtiath as near at hand; when he seeks riche^aud knowledge, let him esteem 

himself immortal. 

He who is destitute of courage iu commencing an imdertaking, and ofpow^r and dili- 
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gence in prose* \itiiig always says. The secret ^ViU of fate must be accompbshetl ; there 
is IK) reversing;; it. But the man of biiriuess says, Fate alwuys works by iiistiuineuls ■ a 
carriage can never travel with one m Ik cI : the prey never falls into the inoiilh ol ih / lion. 

lie who seeks the company of the wise, shall Iiinisell become wise : even glass insert- 
ed ill gold, resembles a pearl ; an insect, when concealed in a llower, is placed on the head 
[rather in tlie h'air as an oinatnent.] 

Tl:c state of the underslaiji4ing is seen in the attachments a person forms. 

It is impossible to acconiplisli an object by»unfit instruments. In tlu* pow'ci* of spoct h, 
whatever pains may be taken with* it, a crow w ill niwer equal a parrot. 

An excellent family gives birtli to excellent children. 

A wise man surrounded with r^al friends, can accomplish the work of the rich and 
tlic j)()werfiil. 

The covetous and the dissatisfied have no home. Covetousness produces sin, and 
sin death. ‘ 

Good derived from evil is not good. No good is obtained without a risk. 

Truth, c<)nteir.mC*nt, patience, and mercy, belong to great minds. The good exer- 
cise compassion b) making the cast' of others their own. 

"ilie house of that iiuiii is empty which contains neither an excellent son, nor an ex- 
cellent friend. 

A w ise man w ill not proclaim his age, nor a clect^ption practised upon linnself, nor his 
riches, nor the loss of riches, nor family faults, nor incaiilalions, nor conjugal love, nor 
medicinal prescriptions, nor religious duties, iioi.gifts, noi reproach, imr the infcMity 
of liis w lie. 

A man of cxi'ellent qualities is like a flower, whieli, Ivhelher found amongst u ocd> or 
.» * * 
worn on the head, still preserves its fragrance. 

• > 

It is better to make a vow of silence tirm to utter falsehoods^ to hi an eunuch than 
to seduce llie wife of another; death is bette.r than the love of slaiitlcr ; mendicity tliau 
the enjoyment of properly obtained by fraud; and sitting alone in a forest, than in the 
company <d unreasonable men. 

The life* of the diseased, of a w’andercr, of a dependent, and of one living m house 
of another, is de^lh ; and the death of such a one is rest. 

The couteuted are always happy ; the discontented arc ever miserablcc 

r p j) 
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He who is free from anxious desire, is us lcarn<fd [enjoys as mudi of tli^ruit of learn- 
ingj^as though he had studiefl the sliastru, or acquired it from tlie instriictijuns of olherfr. 

Benevolence towards all living creatures — this is religion. 

Happiness consists in the absence of anxiety. 

A capacity rapidly to dissolve doubts, and to describe things, is a mark of superior 
genius. 

To preserve family credit, it may be lawful to disown a'^^erson ; to secure the pros- 

« 

perity of a village, famih honours may be renounced ; for the good of a^city, a villagv 
may be abandoned, and for the. preservation of life, w hole world. 

There are two excellent things in \)ie world, the fiiendslijp of thrvgood, and the beau 
ties of poetry. ^ 

Riches arc like the diist of the feft. Life is a bubble. 

^ Religion is the ladder by which men ascend to heaven. 

The man w ho sacrifices present happiiies*s for the sake of riclnjs, is the porter of others, 
and a partner in mere labour. 

Why may not those riches, which are neitlier bestowed in alms nor enjoyed, be consi- 
dered as mine as well as thine ^ 

A gift bestowed with kind expressions, knowledge without pride, and power united 
to clemency, are excellent. 

Do not lay up excessive riche.s. Riches amount to just as inucli as is bestowed in 
gifts or enjoyed ; the rest goes lo otlun .s. • 

The wise man does not desire whal«is mnprofitable ; mourns no/ for w hat is lost ; is 
not overwhelmed in adversity. 

Neitlier a kipg,nor a ininisler, nor a w ife, nor a person’s hair, nor his nails, lool^ well 

out of their places. * , 

m • 

The elephant, the lion, and the wise man, stf ek their safety in flight ; bq/ the crow, the 
deer, and the coward, die in their nest. 

Men ought not to be agitated in times either^of joy o*r sorrow, for these follow each 
other in perpetual •succession. 

\V hen\Hc purse-proud sink into poverty, they endure excessive anguish. 

Tlie enemies feared by the rich are, the king, water, lire, th^ thief, a»id the swindler. 

A good man’s friendship continues till death, wliilc his anger endures but for a mo- 
meat. 
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He is exceVAunl who protects and nourishes those who set^k liis assistance* 

The strength of an aqiiatick animal lies in the water; of those inhabiting a fort, iirthe 
fortress; of a dog, in his kennel ; of a king, in hh; niinisters. 

She fleserves the name of wife, m Uo can manage her family affairs, who is the inotlx^r 
of sons, aiuk wlv^se* affections, are placed exclusively on her husband. 

Wisdom assists more than strength. 

The more you nourish the anxiety of the heart, quarrels, and cutaneous disorders, the 
iiiorc\tbcy incitjasea 

The disinterested Irieiul, who fs aflected with the joys and sorrows of another, is a 
medicinal cordial, the sanctifary of the heart, the delight of the eyes, the w/>rtliy recep- 
tacle ol coulldeiiee. 

X'lienUs, who surround you in prospeiity for tlie stike of intertst, nmst be renounced; 
tlieiv services iiinst not be accepted, lest they prove ruinous. 

l^Yery one looking dovVnwards becomes hnpiessed with ideas of bis own greatness ; 
but looking upwards, feels hi*s own littleness. 

Idleness, excessive aUachinent to the sex, disease, altachinent to country or place, 
fearfuliu;ss, want of self-conlidoncc, and blind trust in the gods, prevent a person’s lising 
to greatness, and justly exjmse him to contempt. 

^I’he rich wish to acquire llitit which they do not possess, to hoard iij> what they ac- 

(pdre, and to watch against its <lila])idulioii. 

Tlial strength by which an enemy cannot be overcome; that knowledge of religion 
wdiich does not produce religious actions ; and those riches which are never enjoyed, 
are totally worthless. 

He who does not govern his passions, lives in vain. 

As R mound of earth raised by the ants, or the sand in the hour glass^ sc*rcligion, learn- 
iiig, and riches, increase only by degrees. 

Before his appointed season, iv person cannot die though tlirown into the very jaws of 
death; but when. that time arrives, even ti straw shall destroy him. 

Greatncfvs is not the fruit of birth, but of effort : it is not attained but by the greatest 
exertions ; whereas to become insignificant jcosls no jiahis: to raise a stone It) the top of 
R mountdin requires great labour, but it will descci^d with the utmost velocity. 

P P P 2 
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Verba) iiislruclions! can be understood by all^ even by irrational animals, but to un- 
• • 
derstand a hint, is a mark of real wisdom. 

The thoughts of the heart may be gathered from the appearipnce of the body, from 
gestures, the motions of the eyes and feet, habits^ words, and the countenance/ 

A wise man confines his anger within the bounds of his ability to liefond himself; 
regulati s his friendship by the cxceJlcnce of his friends; and returns to each an answer 
suited to his question. 

Attachments are founded neither on beauty nor op deformity, but on u taste pqifect- 

ly unaccoun table- • 

lie wJio.is free from covetousnesfe, who is not so^n angry, who possesses learning, 

who is ever constant at his post, and tearless in the executioyot coniniand^> ts a pio- 

per person to abide in Vhc houses bf the great. 

Kings, women, and climbing plants, love those who are near them. 

* 

Affoclioii is known b> tliese signs ; by sticlcbing the eyes to wiecl the person when afar • 
off; by smiling at his approach ; by kind and respectful CMfiuiries ; by praising him in his 
absence ; by affectionate conversation, and by gifts. 

11 e who speaks out of season, subjects himself to be despised or insulted. 

A faithful ' ervant imisl, even unasked, offer his advice in a moment of danger. 

A wise and prudent man is not thrown into confusion by reproach; bift is like the 
fiamc, whu h, when stirred, ascends higher and higher. 

The lustre ot a virtuous character cannot be defaced, nor the vices of the vicious 
ever become lucid: a jewel preserves its lustre though trodden in the dirt; but a brass 
j)o!, though placed on the hcad^ still remains brass. 

I'lie excellency or the faults of conversation, of a horse, of an edge-tool, of a shasfru,of 

a musical instrument, and of an Individual, depend upon those into whose han^s they fall. 

« 

A wise bearer is not influenced by the speaker, but by the oration. * 

H e whose friendship can bestow kingdoms, whose frown is death, and whose pow’er 
is synonymous with victory, will preserve the ?<plendour of his name. 

Let no human being be despised, for who can tell bow soon even the lowest may be 
raised. 

He who breaks tho command of the king, who offends a pfostitute,*or a cruel person, 
has embraced his own destruction. • 

riic strong proclaim their pow er before Ihdir equals, not before the weak the lion 
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is incensed aj the sound of the thunder, but not at the cry of the jackal! ; the storm tears 

> » 

up the lofty pine, yet spares the tender rccd. 

Be not afraid of sounds till thou hast ascertained their cause. 

Let not a servant, without permission, appropriate to liimself the smallest trifle belong- 
ing to his niast^er,*except for ^self-preservation. 

Riches obtained unjustly, or laid out improperly, soon vanish. 

Let not a person be employed who delays, to give an account of that which is entrust- 
ed t(^ him ; u<7r a kshutriytt who c^irries a sword, nor an intimate friend, nor he who can 
oflend wi h.out fear ; nor a persoft to whom the employer is under obligation ; nor the 
an:' ions; nor ihe ch;eeitlut though their words are kind; nor those who,* though they 
satcix ; it serve what is ite/piired, are indiftereiit respecting the a( (|uisition of more wealth; 
iu»i he *v eo secretly exchanges his master’s pro})erty ; nor one tlestiliile of wisdom ; nor 
tlu\,greedy. Let a servant be first tried, and then einplo}ed. 

/\ person ol liuTsh speech is never loved: the deceitful have no friends. 

lie whose [rassi^ms are ndt under controul, can never be virtuous; the covetous are 
destitute of all l eligion; the niggardly have no happiness. 

I'he king whose counsellors are wine-bibbers, cannot retain his kingdom. 

A king as a father must preserve his subjects from thieves, from his own officers, from 
their enemies, Irom his liead-«ervaiits, and from his owm rapacity. 

Let not a virtuous man give himself up to sorrow' on account of accidental mistakes. 

A woman cannot be kept in due subjection, either by gifts, or kindness, or correct 
conduct, or the greatest services, or the laws of morality, or by the terror of punish- 
ment, for she cannot discriminate between good and wil. 

Ah unchaste woman, a false friend, an insolent servant, and sleeping ih a house con- 
taining a* serpent, are death itself. 

Let not hini who has fallen into tlic hands of the cruel, trust to soothing measures, but 
rather put forth all his energy.^ 

Let not a king invest his whole poww*, nor all his wealth, in the hands of any indivi- 
dual, so to omit his own rigorous inspecliou. 

It is of the essence of richc^.to corrupt the heart. 

Let not the accidenUl faults of a real friend interrupt your friendship ; the body, 
though it may contain sores, cannot be abandoned, and fire though it may have burnt 
down your house, is still necessary. 
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As medicine, though nauseous, must not be rejected, so a real frtend, though unamia- 

blerrtust not bo discarded; but a vicious person, though ever so dear, as a limb in a state 
of mortification, must be renounced. • 

He is a wise man who is able to deliver another •from misfortunes. 

That employment is to be preferred by which a person jnay become more virtuous. 

She deserves tlie name of wife who always approaches her husband with aflectionate 
and submissive words. 

He is a wise man whom the pious praise; w'ccall tjjosc riches which d<ii not pufl[ up 
the mind; he i.s a liappy man who has uo thirst; \vc*call that friendship whicli is not 
bought or induenced by outward circlunstances ; we jcall Ikui an clniueut person who 
is not subject to his passions. 

He who never exerc:iso!> his own judgment, but rests on tile opinions of othefs, is a 
\Vf.)rtliless person. 

4 

Secrecy is essentially necessary to the success of ail eoiuisel. *'lt is difiicult to accom- 
plish counsels or plans wliich liuve bi eu discovered. 

Ueuniou to a person who has once violated the laws of friendship, resembles tlie birth 
of the crab, in wliicli the parent dies. 

Incorrect conduct, or a breach of friendship, or combating w ith a person of superior 
.strength, is the high road to deaili. • 

He is mistaken who supposes that the king is ever ins fritmei. 

Who IS there that has not siifleied from the silx ? 

Whose honour has ever continued aiter he has become dependent on others? 

Who has ever escaped tlie net v/f the injurious ? 

I’he goddes# of piospmitj seldom remains in llie house of an ignoble person, or S»e 

goddess ol icarnifig in the lunise el the wicked ; the wile of the man incapable' of pro- 

« . • 
riu'ing riches, seldom continues faithful. • 

He who is never angry but thuiugli the excitation of some outward cause, is pacified 
as soon as the cause i*(!ases, but not .so the man who is naturally choleric. 

Henelits, ihougli heaped on the vicious, are fmillcss ; but the smallest beiiefiV bestow- 
ed on the virtKous, produces a rich reward. 

I'hcre is no liappiness unmixed with misery. 

A vicious, deceitful person, though at the approach of a friend he raises his bands as 
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with joy, cmbrafT!^ l.'im in Ijis arms oh his arrival, gives to him half his seat, weeps for 
joy, and makes the most moving and afl'cctionate professions of respect and attachment, 
!s like the hook baitei^ with sweet paste : he has poison in his lieart. 

God. has opened a way to the knowledge of every thing, except the heart of the vicious. 

Who is not irritated by excessive iinportiinity ? 

Who is not pleased with riches r Who is not learned in vita r 

The vicious have no frieAcIs. 

An ascetic ought to tre;it both Aiends and enemies alike; but it Is a great hmlt when 
the rich forgive injuries. 

He ought to expiate his fiiine by death wlio desires tiu' office of his employer. 

Advice to the stupid^ pi«oduces anger. 

As long as a person rem,iins silent, he is honoured, hiit as soon as lie opens his mouth, 
men sit in judgment on his capacity. 

Let the traveller fainting on his journey take rest under a tree which contains both 
fruit aiij^l shade. 

tj 

A person possessing both parts and power, receives no credit for either if he assocl- 

I 

ate with the mean. 

A king destroys his enemies even when flying ; and the touch of an elephant, as w ell 
as the breath of .a serpent, are fatal; hnt the wicked destroy even while laughing. 

A foolish king, a w eak child, and a person puffed up by liclies, desire that which can- 
not be procured. 

Should the virtuoii^f^ remain near the viciou i, the effects of the deeds of the vicious 
w ill fall upon the virtuous : the sea was put in chains, on account of its vicinity to the 
wicked lluviinii. " 

t 

The sweet xvords of the vicious, like fruit out of season, <3xcitc fear. ’ 

A person of low origin, by kind w ords, is soon persuaded to forgive an injury. 

The learned say, IV^ar a thousand injuries, rather than quarrel once ; but if a quarrel 
be begun, use every possible means to gain the victory, 

A propensity to begin groundless quarrels marks the ignorant. 

Wicked ministers and servants are the first to advise unnecessary war, and the first to 
rim aw ay from the field of action, 

a • 

We call that excellent counsel by which great things can be accomplished by small 
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Let every thing be done in its season, for to every thing there •".s a reaping time. 

In the time of weakness,* even under great iiQuries, shut up thyself like the turtle^ 
but wTien a fair opportunity is given, shew thyself terrible as the all-devouring serpent 
(kaia-snrpu). 

A council destitute of old men is unworthy of the name ; but that wjsdoni is to be pre- 

# • 

ferred which makes the young old. 

Youth, beauty, life, prosperity, and love, arc incoustaiU as the union of straws on a 
rapid current. 

As a thief when seized is beaten all the way to prjson, so the strokes of death* lull on 
men in peipetual succession. . ^ ^ 

'I’lie allotted days and nights of human life, like a current* down the sides, of a moun- 
tain, pass aw^ay not to jetuni. 

* I 

Union even with the body is a broken one : need w e w^onder tlicn, that no union on 
earth is indissoluble ? 

Our stajypn earth resembles that of a traveller for the night : therefore sorrow fer any 
lliing on earth is unreasonable. The best remedy for worldly anxiety is indid’erciicc. 

He who is subject to his passions will find the world even in a hermitage ; but he who 
is free from worldly desire, finds a hermitage even in tlie city. 

He who purifies liJiUsSelf in the river of a subdued spirit,^ the waters of which are truth, 
its weaves compassion, and its shores cxcelleiil temper and conduct, will be liberated* 
from Uiis world ; but liberation caimol be obtained by any outward observances. * 

Human life is made up of birth, dbalh, decrcpiludt , disease, .pain, fear, .calamity ; in 
libcraiion from this, consi'^ts true happiness ; but dcdiverancc from earth [earthly care] 

is excessively difficult, ^aiid only to be obtained by union to tlie pious [ascetics].* ^ 

« 

* Mr. Colebr^ke, in his very ingcfnioiis Introdiiclory Hoinarks to the Sungskrith edition of llie Hitopu- 
d^'shu, printed ut the Seramporc press, has these Remarks on the Punchu-Tuntrfi : “ Ir^thc concluding line 
of tlie poetical preface to the Hitopudeshu, it is expressly declared to have t^een drawn from the I'unchu* 
Tui.lrR and other writings. The book, thus mentioned as the chief source from which that collection of fa- 
bles was taken, is divided into five chai>tcrs, as its name imports : it consists, like the Hitopfideshfi, of apo- 
logues recited by a learned hranihun named Vishno<» Shuima, for the instruction his pupils, the sons 
of an Indian Monarch ; hut it contains a greater variety of fahles, and a more copious dialogue, than the 
work which has been chiefly compiled from it ; and, on comparison with the Persian translahons now ex- 
tant, it is found to agree with them more nearly than that compilation, both in the order, and the manner, 
in which the tales are related.*' 
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IVorks of an Ili^lorical nature. 

* • 

Though ube a. fad, that the Hindoos have not a single work on General History, 
they have many works, especially among their poems, whidi may be called historical. 
Tile gteat^r partot tlie pooraniis contain fragments of hisforyfhtixed, indeed, with much 
fable^; [n\\ wv ie these fragments/colleeted and arranged, there can be little doubt bid 
tiiut wh should know much niore4han wc do at present of this ancient pi ople. The 
aullior her(‘ pi est ntj a list (if thoijo works, the contents of which may entilje tliein to be 
placed under head i 


Almost all .the pooraniis. 

Ubliignanii-Shokooutribi. 

I'he Ivainay nil, by \’aljneekce. 

Koomarn-Shinbhuvu. 

Tlie L dbhobtu-H uipayunii, ly ditto. 

1 iiurgn- R aghuv y ii. 

The Udhwaliiiu-Uaimn unn,b\ Vyasii ‘Devin 

Mai «t^-Madliiivu. 

Tile M (diabhaiUK’,^ by ditto. 

Vasiivii-Diitta. 

The Shiee-Hliaghvutu, by ditto. {1 

Von^-Siiiigliarit. 

Maglni, a poem by various learned men 

Parijatfj-Hhriiun. 

. employed by king Maglei. 

Ooslui-I Inrnim. 

linghoo-Viingslin, by Kal^-Dasu. 

, Vikrumoi vushee. 

JSoisliiidhu, by Sliree-lluisliu. 

]V1 al u \ e e - K agn ce-M i t ru . 

Hhuttce, by Bhurlree-HuVec. 

Moodr a-Raksh usa . 

Kiratarjoo*ieeyii, by Bliaruvec. 

Ilamaydnu-Ohumpou. 

Haghuvu-Pandgv^yu, by Visiiwh-Natliu. 

Bharutu-Chumjioo. 

Nulodnyfi, by Kalee-Dks'j. 

V/ 

Uuirooddha-Chuinpoo. 


To enable the reader to form some idea of the Hindoos as historians, a table ol con- 
tents of the^Inhabinirutu, tlie most historical of any of their shastrus, is he^e inserted : 

• * * 

* Muha siii^iiirics and iiliurutu ijf the name of one of the ancestors of Yoodhisht hiru. A yasii, to 

whom ttiis work is ascribed, lived in the a-c of Uainu, that is, in the treta yoog;ft, yet the events cdelnated 
in this poem took i>lace in the kiilee yof)j;h, and Yoodhisht’hirii, Krislmh, and the rest of the personages 
found here, arc all acknowledged to be persons living in this last period. 

Q q q 
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'The first book contains accounts of — Pousli)ii,*^a king; Ootkourvo, a sage; Pouliinri, 
u giant, including the history of the sageBhrigoo; Astihii, a sage, and of the rise of the 
hydras; the birth of Gurooro, the divine bird on which Vislinoo rides ; the churning ol 
the sea of milk; the birth oi' the horse Oochchoisliiina, whicli hidru obtaiiu d at the ser- 
pent sacrifice offered by Jimnmejnyu ; the race of Y oodhishf him ; the bfrth ()i ijianv differ- 
ent kings; the birth of many heroes; tlie birth of Vvasn-Dcvii, the (holij) source of tho 
incarnations of Y^oodhisht’liini and his brethren; the names of the gods from vviionf these 
incarnate persons sprung; the rise of the doityijs, daiuivps, yuksiius, iiagas, cerpents, ^uji. 
dhurvus, the bird.s-, and many other being'' : tlie hhdi afid journey to heaven of Kuuw ii, a 
sage ; the birth of BhS'ihnid, who forsbok his kingdom .and b.^came if Ivr iniliuchaiee ; tin; 
preservation of his brother king Chitrangndii, and, after his deatii,. l*iie gift of the throne to 
another brother Vichitriivferyu the birth of Yumii, mulci’ the curse of the sage GiiiKian- 
dfivyii; the births of Dhrilrirashtra and Pandoo ; the journey of the PandiivSs to V ju ii- 
navntii, where Dooryodhunu seeks to destroy il.c Paiuluvus, In blowing tliem into lliC nli 
while asleep^he consultation of Dooryodhunu and his friends respecting the ipciv 
rel with the Pauduvns ; the entrance of Yoodhi.shf’hiru and his friends into a f nesi/j' 
where they meet a female giant, named Hiriuivu, and whose brother is d(*scioM'd Ia' 
Bli^mu ; liie birth of Giintotkoclin, a giant; the meeting (/f Vcdu-V'yasri aiui t'n; i'an^ 
duvSs; the journey of the Paiidavus to the house of a bi airilinn at Ekiicluiki a*, agre G^ihl y 
to the command of Vedii-V yasn, wlicic they become servant^;, wuhout makuiir koo wn 

tlieir rank; the destruction of Vukii, a giant, by these serviuits ; tlie astonishmec! of tlnr 

• « 

villagers at the death of this giant; the birllis of Droufiiid^,;}; ancf her brotlici 

^ It a|)poai.'< necessary here lop:ivesorae aceoiuitof the family vvhost' qKif.n l.s form the prirn ipul lu- 
jeet of the Miilrahliarutu : hy^lhe widow of Vichitruvcei \u, Vetiu-Vya'ai [the, uecount of this maii'i 
]/wt)i is indescribably obsccnej hait two.sons, Dliriturashtrii and Fandoo, and by the filav(‘ korUof thh wi 
di»’vv another son, Vidoorfi. I>hritfirashlrD had one Iniri^lrcd soils, bcf^imiiii^wdth Dooryodliuiiu ; auU l\nj- 
doo (or rather five gods underhis iiaiiie)hadfivesons,Yoodhisht^hii u,BhccmQ,Urjoonu, Nuhoolii aodlSuhii- 
lievu. 'Fhc capital of the kingdom which bclorij^tfd to this family was Hustinfo-pooru. After Vu hi iih 
vccryu had retired to the forest, Bheeshmu, the. elder brother, lived for some time, anti prcoidcd ever the 
edM‘‘ation of the hundred sons of Dooryodhunu. .Soon,ho^vever, <iuarrcls arose in this large family, whicli 
ludiiccd Dooryodhunu to gfive live small districts to the Panduvus for their portion. Dooryodhhnh after- 
vuu..^, won these towns, at dice and, accordiii*^ to the stipulation, the Panduvus embracQ^i.lhe life of 
hcri» :ts tor twelve years; but at the expiraf on of this term, throu)^h their friend Krishnu, they asked for 
five other towns; which Dooryodhunu refused, deelarTiijij that they should have nothinj*' from him but wluit 
they conquered. This led to the war, which %nded in the triumph of the i^aiiduvus. 

t While young, they fled bom DooryodliunCi, and remained for some time concealed. 

• • 

t This w oman, w ho makes so conspicuous a figure in this poem, was the daughter of DroopudB, king of 
Punchalu. 
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tiidyoomnu ; tlic jour/iey of ihe bramLiiils of the above house to Pnnch^drT^ to be present* 
at Droupudee’s inaniage, where Cijdonn overcomes Ungbrnvnnui, a gnudhurvu, but af- 
terwards cultivates li^s friendship, and from him obtains the histories of V^ushishriin r;no 

V./ 

Ourvii^; the success of llijconu in archery ov( r all the kshutriyus, and his consequent 
marriage with Dvou])rid^ ; tlie success of Bh^inn and Uijonnii {nf?r Shniyri, KnrnS,'’^' 
and other kiiigs, who wished to ol)tain Droupudee; the suspicions of Bnliirainii and Krish- 
na, that these servants, \\fc*o displayed such amazing pov.er, must be their friends the 
Pauduvus ; theii journey to tlie sage Bliarguvii, to solve their (doubts ■ the sorrow of the 
fathenof Droupudee, tliat his daugjiter should have five husbands; the explanation of Vedu- 
A yasii, that as tiies^^iive persons were descended .from the gods, they might properly be 
called one^ Droupndee/s iliarriage ceremony according to the form called doivu; thejoiir- 
n(‘v of^Vidoorii, seii? by Dliritiirashtro to bring llio Panduvus present made to Vidoo- 
rii; in^ci view with Krislnin ; V idooru’s residence at KhandBvii ; the transfer of a simjll 
district by Dooiyodhunji to the Pandiivus; the directions of Narudu respecting the lanes 
wlum l,)roupude(‘’s live husbands should dwell w ith her ; the histories of % giants Sorm- 
ilu ail'} Uopisooiidn ; Urjoonn’s meeting in the forest with Ooloopee, the daughter of 
Kouiuvii. a rpeui, with w hom he has familiar intcrcoiirsr ; Urjoonii’s visits to various 
holy places , the birth of a son named Viibhroovahumi ; fable of the five njisiiras turned 
into lurtlet; by the curse of a bramhiui whose devotions they had interrupted ; their dc- 
bverauce from the curse by. meeting with Urjoonu; UrJoon6*s interview with Krishnu at 
j*)vvaiiika; his elopement with Soobhiidra, the sister of Krishnu ;*!" the birth of Ubhiuiiin- 
yoo, the son of Soobluidra ; the birth of Droupud^’s live sons, Shiitaneckn, Slirootu.senu, 
Prilivindhu, iicc. ; Krishnu and Urjoonu’s play, in which one of them obtains rf chukro, 
and a bow and arrow ; (jijoonif s burning Klj;induvu forest, and the pr^jservation from 

I 

■ This kinj:: was so rumtMl for liberality that ?hc Hindoos now, when they lieai of a^iberal person, say, 
‘‘ W Iial is that iiiH oniparLson with the liberality of kiiipj Kurnii!'' 

f » 

t The fiiijiily ot Ki islniu seems to have been eminent, in an iinconimon de»;ree, in all kinds of impiety, 
No wonder that the whole rare was at last destroyed. Tlie iinaj^e of this woman is worshipped at llie I’es- 
tivals of du^uimat’iiu, who is also distinguished as her brother. 

t LIrioOilti set lire to this forest, at the request of the pod Tp^riee, that the g:od tnii:^ht ent ili':* nicdl(‘inal 
jflaiits, in order to cure him ofasurfuit whieli he l^id eoiitracicd in eating loo imieli ciiiniied biiltor at , a 
sacrifice by Miir >oi!i, a kiiii^ *iu which ^iarUied butter had been poiiriiip^ on tlie lire, day and iiigiit for 
tw elve months, in a stream as tliick as an elephant's trunk, tiH poor Ugnee could eat no more. 

Q <l ‘1 2 
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llie lire, of a daiuivu, and Tuksliakfi, a serpent; the birtli»oi Shauiii^ee, the son 

I 

of Mundupairi, a lislict'. • * 

KT 

The second book : the meeting of tlie Panduvnsj the pride of Uijoonii at seeing such 
a splendid meeting of kings, &c. ; description by Naradii of the court'of the ,g(>ds ( ailed 
Dusliii-dik-paln,* to correct Urjooniis pride; the commencement of the rajasoovn sa- 
crifice by the Panduvus ; the killing of king Alarasundhii by 6hmnn; liberation b\ Krlslnni 
of the kings whom Jurastjiidlio had imprisoned m a dave ; subjugation by the l^anduvus 
of all the kings w ho refased to pay tribute ; the arrival of other kings at the sach ifice ; 
tiie presciitinjj the garlands and the sandal wood to the^ kiugc ; the gVief of Doorvodhunri 
u\ the bight of the grandeur of llie assembly, and thci preparations for tlie sacrilice ; the 
ridicule passed upon him by Bli^mfi; the challenge which Dooryodlinnii, to bc*rc<eng- 
t^l on the Pandfivus, sends to Yoodhisht’hiru ; preservation of Droupudee from Doo( vo- 
dhunii by Dhritrirashtia. 

"^rhe third book ; the journey of Yoodhisht’liirn and his family into the forest after having 
lost his all, by playing at dice,!' when all the people of the city follow them ; of the wor- 
ship li'oodhislit’ljiru paid to Sdoryu in order to obtain in tlu‘ forest food, fruits, roots, 
and the protecti(jn of the bramliniis; Vidoor » driven away by Dliriluuishtrn, for intercede 
/ng ill behalf of \ oodhisht hiru s family ; his visit to Yoodhisht’hiru ; his being brought 
hack by T)hiitnrashtn] ; the joy of Kurnri,oneol tlie generals of Dhritrirashtrii’s aiiny, at 
tieifig made acquainted w ith a plan to destroy the Pand viis ; Vetlii-Vyasu's persuasioiis 
to Dhritrirashtru and Dooryodliunu to (liLsist, and not to go intp the forest ; account of 
Hrimiha\s cow. Soornbhq- llie visit of MMitreyn, the sage, to Dooryodhunn; his ‘inter- 
( ( ssions with the latter to bestow* upon Yoodhivht’hiru a small estate, that he might not 

liK' Himtoos believe that the universe is siirromided and guarded by ten p^ds, called Diisiiu-dik |)abj. 

\ This game is sanctioned by the sliastiu : YoodhishtMiiru, first, Idsl bis estates ; then, in succession, ali 
die riches in his treasury, his four brulK rs, and his wifie-Droiipudee. M'hcii Drouptide^ was brought 
to bo given up to Dooryodliunu, he ordered her to sit on his knep, which she i ( fused : he lei/ed her by 
clothes; but she left her eloUies in his hands; and as often as he stript her, she was miraeuiou: iy 
cioTk* (1 again, length DhiJiiirdslitru, the father of Dooryodhiiriu. was so pleased with Droiipudee, that 
In told her to ask what she would, and ho would grant it. She first askcvl for her ftuslmnd’b ^kingdom , 
Mils vias granted. She was permitted to ask .other blessings, till all that her husband had lost was. rcMoi- 
fd. \ (KHlIiJslu’Inru again encounters Shfikoonec at chess, and again loses alb After this, Droupudec and 
her five hushandv enter the forest 
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he rom|)ell^:fl to remain in the forest; Dooryodlirmn’s anger; the curse of the sage on 

^ • f 

Dooiyodluimi and Dlirituranlitru ; Bheemii destio}s Kirmeern, a giant; the journey of 
Kri^jlniu’s family int<T tlie IVmciialu country to' see Yoodhishl’liiiii, 8cc. ; the anger of 
Krishfth at hearing of Dooryodliunh’# conduct towards Yoodhishtliirn, his friend ; Diou- 
piidw’s before Kii,slin'''g and relation of their sufferings in the forest; Krishnu’s 

promises of relief; Krishnn’.s d('sfinction of Shoubhn, a king; KrishmVs bringing Soo* 
blmdra and her son to Dwarf.ka, his capita! llic arrival of Dhrishtiidyoomnn, the brother 
of PronpndeT', in the forest, w liv takes his sister and In r five* children to his house; the 
journey of the Panclaviis into Owoitu fores!, where Yoodhisiit’hiru meets with Yiimu ; 
Bij^muVs interview* with tnany. kings in the forest; Vedu-Vyasn's jouwiey to sc( the 
Paiiduviisj^, when In* gites Yoodhislil’liirii an incantation by which a person may become 
always* successful at dice; the removal of the l^ancWus into Ivamyukn forest; Uijoonu's 
journey id the liea\en of Iiidrn, to procure the divine wea})ons by vvliicli he lu>ped*to 
destroy L)ooiyo(diruin/&c. ; Uijoonu’s meeting with a fowler, (an incarnation ofShivn), 
and their (piarre! respecting* who sliall kill a giant th(‘y discover ; the meeting ofUrjoonii 
with the gods called the l)iishu-dik»*palu ; Ui joonu’s arrival at the heaven ()f Indru ; liis 
obtaining the weapons ; the fears of JJhritnraslitru and Dooryodhunu at the iuteUigenei‘ ; 
tlic interview of Yoodliislit’liiru with \'rihudusliwn^ a sage; Yoodhisht’liiju’s grief; the 
liistory of king Nnin; account of the excessive love betwixt Niiiu and his wife, so that 
they could not endure separation lor the (winkling of an eye ; Nulu’s entrance into the 
forest, and fne perfect indiherence manifested by liis wife ; Lomuslih’s descent from 
heaven to see Yoodhishfliirfi ; Uijoonn’s return, and* relation to Yoodhislit’liirn of his 
having obtained the weajioiis ; Lomhsfiu’s pilgrimug#^* ; account of the benelits to be 
ob^alrJed by visiting the holy places; the fruit ^hich Loiiiiishu Ubtuined from Jiis pilgrim- 
age; the pilgrimage of Nai Lidu and Po»lustyu; the mJgniticent sai rifict offered by king 
CJiiyn ; accofml of the sage Ugiistyu ; bis eating Vatapee, a giant ; Ugnstyu’s journey 
lioiiie for the purpose of obtaitiing a son ; account of Risliynshiingu ; of Puiushooramii ; 
the journey of the family of Krishiin to Piiibhasd, a holy place ; account of Soulamyu ; 
Chyvfiniiis entertaining Ushwinee and Kooniaiu w ith the juice of the sornu plant at a 
sacrifice offered by Ugostyu ; Uie respleudaiicc of tlie body of Chyvuiiii fln ough the fa 
vour of Ushwiii^ and Kooniaiu ; account of Jiiiitgo, the son of king Somnku ; Soniiiku'fc 
obtaining a hundred sons by oficYing a luunaii sacrifice (nuru-yugiiii); account of the kite 

■ Krisbnu charged his capital from Mut’hoora to Dwaruka. 
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and the pigeon ; account of Ushtavakru ; the dispute*between Ushtavftkrri and Viiiideo, son 
of Vuroonu; the victory over Vundee by Ushtavakni ; the recovery of the father of Ush- 
tavukru, w ho had been overcome in play, and thrown into the wat^v by VundS, in order 
to be carried down to the hydras ^ account of \ iivykreetti, a sage j of king Iloivyii ■ of 
the journey of the Panduvus to mount Gundhiimadijiiu ; the visit of the'^l^andifvfis lo tlie 
Narayunu hermitage; their journey to mount Riiiiivu; tlieir visit to the Vadnr^ hermi- 
tage ; Droupulc'i's dismissing Bheeinu to fetch some flowers ffom a pool in KiiduJc^ ft)rc.st, 

w here iie meets with H mioonian ; the quarrel of lilimmi willt the yiikshus and rakslmsus 

^ * . • 

who guard(‘d die pool ; l^li^mu’s killing the giant Jutiwoor j ; king Vrishupurva’s visit to 
the the visit of the Panduvus to the Aisliliseii'i Uerniitage; the consolation 

iniparted by iihwinri to Droupud^ respecting their rccoveiinj^ the kingvioni ; visit of the 
J^aiiduvus to the hennitagf; V'ndnr^ ; their bloody contest \vitb*tlierak.slii!.shs and yiikshus; 
thfir meeting with Kooveru, the king of the yukshus, and tiic coucluston of. a peace ; 
Uijoonu's return from thence, and interview witii his brotiicrs ; ♦destruction of Nivatii- 
kuviichu, adaiihvn, and Kalukeynand Pouliinin, two giant-:, l>y Yoodhi^hPhirn; Cr^oonu’s 
shewing to Yoodhisht’hini tlie weapons which he hud brought from heaven ; Naradu\s 
advice not to use these heavenly weapons, but tbc coniinon oiu .s ; descent of tlie Pan- 
din iis from mount GuiidhumaduniT ; Bh^niu’s interview with a h\dra as huge as a 
mountain; llie question put by the hydra; the threatening of the hydra to 'devo'arliheemu 
unless he gave an answer; BlieemiV's silence, and the hydra’s swallowing him up; Yoo- 
dliisht’hiro’s victory over the hydra, whom he compels to vomit Bli^mri u’p again ; the 
journey . of the Paiidm iis into 'Kamyiiku forest, w here they arc * visited by Krislmu, 
Narikiii and Maiknmhyij; account of king PriPhoo ; conversation betwixt Surusw^ut^ 
and Tkuksliiirshee, a sage ; account of the Mutsyu mcarnation ; Markundeyu’s viSit to 
the Panduvus; liis relieaisal of the pooranii^ ;* account of king Indriidyoemnn of 
Dhooiidlioomain, a king ; of Cngira, a sage ; conversation betwixt Siit^ubhama, the 
w ife of Krishnn, and Droujmd^^; journey of tlie Panduvas into Dwoitu forest ; tlie jour- 
ney of Doorv'odhiinu and others into a forest to*engagc in a sport called Ghosliu-yatra, 
where some gniidliurvus seize Dooryodhiinu and others, and carry them oft ; success 

of the Panduvus in recovering llicni ; YoodhinliPhira’s sight of a deer in a vision, wdiicli 

» • * 

intreats him to go into some other for*est, as his family had eaten up almost all the ganm 

t> 

» This kint; first set up tlie iiAage of Ju^^unnat’hu in Orissa. 
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where they were ; th^ removal of the* Panel ilvus into Kamynkii forest ; conversation res- 
pecting ineasLires and coins ; Bheemii’s rescue of Droupiftlee from the hands of Jnyudru- 
t'hu, a king,* and his ficlory over him ; a long awount of Ramo, similar to that in the Ra- 
mayuiifii ; account of Savitree, the gc^l who presides over the gayutree ; IndrQ's assump- 
tion of the*foivn of a bramhnn, in which he goes to king Kurni), and begs a pair of inva- 
luable earrings from him ; India's gift of a weapon to Kornu which would infallibly kill 
the person at whom it was aimed ; of the po^ver of friction, as it ap^xears in rubbing tw^o 
pieces of wood together Dhurimii’s visit to his son YoodhisBt’hiru ; account of \^yasu- 
Devu. 


The fourth book: the journey of the Paiidnvus to Viiatii, the residence of king Vira- 
tij; of the hanging up of their bows, arrows, spears, like a dead body, iu a tree in a 
cemetery their consultation how, in such.a city, they may be concealed from Door- 
yodlmnii’s spies; their agreement to become stivanls to king Viralu ; Yoodhisht’hiru's 
resolve to become gamester to the king; Bhwmu’s to become his cook;. Nnkoolu’s to 
become his veterinary surgeon ; Suhii-Devu's to be his herdsman ; Urjoonu’s (in con- 
formity to a curse that had been pronounced upon him by llumbha), to become an her- 
maphrodite, and teach the king’s children to sing and dance; Droupiidee’s to be seam- 
stress to the queen ; the taking off their accustomed garments, and, one by one, entering 
the king’vS pakice, and hiring themselves as servants in these different capacitjes ; the 
attachment: of Keeebuku, die queen’s brother, to Dioujiod^, and his inviting her to his 
bed ; Droupndw’s refusal, and warning to him, that she is the w ife of five gundhorvos, 
who,' if he were to compel her to such an act, would certainly come and kill him ; his con- 
tempt of what eitiiei*gods or gundharvfis^could do ; Dr»upu8ee’s continued refusal ; KSe- 
chuku’s persuasions to his sister, the queen, to endeavour to persuade Droupudee ; the 
ii n^HCcessfiihicss of this effort the promise made by his sister to send Droupfidee to a 
certain room for, some food, wlicre he lies in wait to seize her ; her escape from him, and 
flight to a,*place where the king is sitting, and w here her husbands are present ; her claim 

* Aocoi'dinpf to yieir agreement with Pooryodlifinu, the> were to spend twelre years in the wilderness, 
and the last in a state of secrecy, rieveii years were *'\pired, and they were now goin^ into this town to 
spend tht‘ last year in secrecy. lint t!»ey were afraid their arms might betray them: to prevent whicli, as 
well as to liiiider them from being stole*!, they tie them yp as a dead body, knowing that in this case no- 
body would touch them. 
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for protection; IMimna’s anxiety to rise ami be revtJiiged on Keeclmkn, but is prevented 
by Urjoouij, who ti lls him, that if they make tlieinselvcs known they must again go into 
the fores't for twelve years ; Dronpucl^'s entreaty to IMicemn, to revenge ht'r upon tliis 
fellow; Bheemh’s soothing address ami entreaties thyt slu* w^ould be patient a litllfflong 
1 r; Iier angry declaration that she will be revenged, and that she liad nitfier.sptrad twelve 
more years in the forest than not have him put to death ; Bh^niii’s inslruciiotis to 

• • • i 

Droupud^ to appear to coinjdy with the desges of K^cinikii, appointing him to meet her 
in sucli a room; her comp/iance, with which K^chhkmis w'outlerfully pleased; liis pre- 
paration of a sujurh hed in this room; Bheemu’s entrance at night into tliis room, and 
Ins eonceahneift till the arrival of K^cliukh, whom he mifrders, and then ridires ; the noise 


in the city the next niorning that tin; gundliuivus, Droupudee's supposed liusbiinds, had 
descended from heaven and killed Keeehukii; esenpe of (lie Pandiivns from discovtay ; 
tiic search for Droujiiidee by those who weiie appointed to burn the body of K^cliutii, 
that they might burn her with the dead body; their destruction by Hheemii, in a ci^nc^al- 

* t 

ed dress ; Dooryodliuiur’s sending messengers to seek for tin; l^andiivhs; the ft uitlessness 
of this search; the information given to Doorvodhhuii hyTrigiirtth, a neigUbonring king, 
ibat iIh' mighty w arrior K^eluikn, king Virath’s famous commander, was (hvad,and that 
as Viratii Jiad an incredible number of cattle, this was tlie lime to plunder hini ; Tn- 
gnrttiVs attempt to carry off the cattle from the iiorlh of Viratu’s tenilories, while Virata 
exposes bimself to the greatest danger, in attempting to rescue them; YociHlhislit’hinVs 
suggestion to Bh^'inii tlial they ipust rc.^cub the kiiie, or be cbscow^ed, and their affairs 
ruined ; ffioir defeat of the enemy, and bringing back the cattle ; the approach of the ar- 

* ^ f 

iny of Doojyocyiunu, on tjae sontli, to plunder the country, where the son of Viiatu'was 

}ilaced ; the distraction of Virata nn account of tjie army’s not having returned iroiii the 

north ; the maid-servant’s (Droiiprid^) communicalion to the ipieen, that the lierniaphro- 
^ * 
dite (Urjoonn), who taught the children tu'daiice, was skilful in driving the chariot in 

time of war, as she had heard when she w as in the family of king Yoodhisht’liiru ; the 


nientiou of these words to Urjooiiu, w ho, through fear, at first denies it, butVa} length 
confesses the fVd ; his entrance into the field against the army of Dooryodhand, in w hicli 
were the renowned warriors Shulyfi, Kiiniu, Dooryodhuiiii, 8cc.; the strengtli of*lhe ar- 
my of Pooryodhniio, all the sons of Kooroo,* and wdiich cov ered the whole country 

^ \ ppIpUrnlPil wnrrinr. 
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» 

further than the eye could stretch ; tl^e flight <A' the sou of Viratii at beholding tlfis im- 
inense multitude 5 Urjoonu’s bringing#hiin twice back to ^Iie combat ; liie suspicions of 
tlie invadiug^yrmy, that this intrepid charioteer, wdio, with a handful of people, projected 

® ^ _ V.. 

Uie overthrow of such a prodigious army, miisf be Urjoonu risen up from concealment ^ 
die suggestion that it could not be him, since the last twelve months were not expired; 
the assertion of others that it must be him ; the enquiry whether the tw elve months during 
w hich* ihtfy w'cre doomed tdVemain in concealment m ere expin^d or not ; the expiration 

of the time af^certained ; the consequent conclusion, that it njust he Urjoond; th^ liesi- 

• * . * > . 
tatioiVof the enemy; obsorvaticvi of Knrnfi, that Uijooiiu had burnt Khanduvii forest 

t 

{80,(X)0 miles long)bhad prevented the escape ofiill llie beasts, had overcome Indrii, the 

* 0 

king of heaven, gee. ; ihe'reproof of Dronacharyu, who urged, that it w as unavailing to 
quajTei among themselvo:, that they were come to flght, tliJjt they could not now run 
away, and that it was impossible that such a prodigious army could be overconie by a 
single man ; thcdispatclviug of Virata’s sou by’Urjoonu to the spot where tho) hail suspend- 
ed tiicii; weapons, tied up as a dead body ; hesitation ol the youth, who, however, at length 
departs and brings them; his astonishment at the boldness of Ui joonu; Urjoonu’s making 
liiinsclf known ; the youth’s surprize, who asks where \ oodhisht’hlru, Bheeiriii, and the 
others are; Urjooiiifs answer, that they were all in his father’s house, in such and such 
situations^ UrjoomVs courageous combat, in w hich he c uts oil the hands of some, the 
feet and the heads of others, covers tlie whole plain with dead, and fills the rivers with 
blood, so that the dogs and jackalls swim in blood, and the birds ol prey, siuii^g on the 
branches, nlrink ble«od fremi the stream; U/Jocfuu’s victory over all; Uis trluiujdi; the 
marriage of Ubhiiiiunyoo, the son of U* joonu by his wile Soobhiiilra, niJ king Viratas 
davighter Oottiira. 


The fifth cjiRpter : further account of* the w'ar between the iamilies of \oodhisht hiEU 
and Dooryodliuiin ; *hew preparations for war; Urjoouu and Dooryodliuuii s jouiitey to 
Krishnii 011 the same errand, viz. to engage him on their side ; KrishnU|S seen t inclina- 
tion to the side*of Yoodliisht’hirii, but, professing impartiality as a mediator, he intonns 
both parties, that he w ill give liis army* to one side and himscll to the other ; Doory d- 

* This army conssLsted om,m chiAiots, 19,083 elephants, 59,019 cavalry, and of foot soldiers 117, OiJe 
Total 210,035. 
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dhiimVs dioicc of llu- army, and tJjjoomi’s of Krielinu ; the quarrcjl betwixt Ur jooiiii and 
Iiulru respecting the biirningf of Khandfivii foresf belonging to Indrn ; Urjoonirs victo- 
ry ovef Indrii : the arrival at Yoodhishl’hiru’s of Dlioumyu, the priest of Y.oodhisht’hirii 
and Doorvodhiinu ; the march of Shulyii with his army to join Yoodhlsht’hiin, his uncle, 
xvhen, having by mistake gone to the quarters of Dooryodhunu, anej being entertained 
tliere, he is persuaded to join his forces to those of Dooryodhiiiiu ; ShulyiVs apology to 
Yoodhisht'liini for having joined DooryoLlhuuti : the seiidifig of Dhoumyii, tlw: ptiest of 
lliePandDvus,&c. toDoofvodhniiii; his conversation with Dhi ilurashtiii, father to Uooryo- 
dhhnh, who inclines greatly towards an accommodation with the Panduvus, and sc;ids the 
comiccllor Smijiiyti to the Panduvus, whom he finds preparing for war- Dlirit«raslitiu\s‘ 
b ars on hearing this, so that he is unable to sleep; Vidooiifs •.nicom aging advice to him 
and to his relations ; Sunjh vu's report; of what he saw at Yood^iislit’hiru’s ; Dhritiirashtru's 
sorrow on hearing of Krishnii s union with the Panduvus : consolation aftorded him by a 
discourse on liberation delivered by Siirniikdomarh, a risliee ; Krishnii’s arrival at H'lStina- 
poorh, as mediator between the two families; DooryodliMinVs refusal to listen to Kiisrinu’s 
pacilic jiropo'sals ; aceouiit of the marriage of Matulce, a king; Galnvu’^s religious anste- 
rifu.'s ; of the maimer iu which qiieim \ idoola governeil her subjects; Krishnn’s taking 
Kuniii up into his charjot, and shewing him the disastrous consef|uenccs which wouJd 
attend the war; Kiiriius refusal to listen to him ; ivrislniiis report to the Pa^iduvus that 
Doorvodhuiiu, ike. refused to hear of pacific measures ; tliew consullation with Krishnr 
and ]>rcparation for war; the assembling of the arinies ; theii number mi both sides ; 
UoorvndlHiniTs sending a messenger Co die l^and-ivus to enquire, vvliellier^tliey would 
begin tile action the next day; the number of the charioteers, horsemen, ; couver- 
satioii betwecu ]3ulijramji and Pheesliinu,,, respecting Umva, a knig’s daughter. 

f • # • 

The sixth chapter: account of the wooden ,bhll made by Suiijiiyu ;* the fears of the 

soldiers of Yoodbishl’hini at the piospcct of war; the combat, w|jith conliimes for ma- 

iiy days and nights succesvsivciy ; Uijoouu’s being w'ouiided; his despair of siiccx'ss, and 

his affliction at lluf war ; Kiishnu's endeavours ly many arguments to •revive his eour- 

uge the havock which Bi.^slimu makes among Y'oodhisht’hiru's troops ; tiowise and 

,■ ^ 

M;r.le to insure in the war, in imitation oY the bull liberated at the time making the offer- 
ings to the manes. * • 

i It is highly probable, that the arguments here alluded to ar^ the same as those detailed in the Bhu- 
ghvhi-'Gcetao 
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fearless Krishna’s des(?ent from his chiiriot ; his driving away Bheeslimh with a cane ; his 
reproof of Urjooiin for cowardice ; Bheeshmu’s being wouflded by Urjoonu, who throws 
him down fr6ni his chttriot. 

The seventh chapter : Drona chary iVs* appointment as commander in chief of Door- 
yodhiinu’s army; UijoomVs being driven from the field of battle by a number of mighty 
w arriors ; Uijoonir s destruction of king BhiigStlntta, and of his elephant ;t destruction, 
In jMvddrnl’h'a and other mighty warriors, of Ubliimunyoo, a. son of Urjouiiii’s, about 
twelve years old; the destruction c^Jhyudrul’hn and of seven ukshouhineej of the enemy, 
by L rjoonii, filled w ith wrath ; the search for Urjooiiu hy Blieeinu and others in the cue- 
iny’s army Urjooiiu^s dostnictiou of all the mighty men of valour m DooryodhaniVs ar- 
my ; llic* destruction of Ulunibooshn, Slirootayoo, Jurasfindlui, HomudutUi, Virata, Drou- 
puriu, all mighty w^arriors under Uijoonu; Droiiacharva killed, and also Ghutolku- 
chn, the son of Bheemu > the weapon called Narayuiiasli D tin own by Ushwutt’hania upon 
Urjoonut 

The eighth chapter : Shulyo’s appointment by KurnS to be bis churioleer ; death of 
IVipooiii, a giant; quarrels betwixt Karun and Shulyu ; Kinuu iieaiK destiovs Voo- 

V/ 

dhishtliiru ;*the wo'alh of Yoodhislit’hii u and Ujjoonu against Ivlrnu; Bliecmii destroys 

* . V. 7 w 

Doosliasiina and drinks his blood ; Uyoond destroys Krirnu. 

The ninffi chapter V ShnIyiVs appointment *to the office of commander in chief; ac- 
count of Koomarii ; also of various ceremonies; of fijjhting with chariots; desCnictiou 
of DcToryodhuiiu’s army; the death of Shulyu by Yoodhisht’hira ; also oftShiikoonee, a 
warrior, by Snlifi-DeN'U ; DooryodhumVs.flight, with tlie remnant of his^armv, from Ih • 
joonii, and theif hiding themselves in a pool of water covered with weeds ; march of tlm 
Pandiivns to the place where Dooryodhunu was secreted, where they insult and enrage 
liim, till he rises fioni the w^ater, and rcn^w\s the battle ; Bhefmn and Dooiyodlninu s en- 
gagement hi single combat with clubs (guda) ; Dooryodhana’s soliloquy, in which he lea- 

* This niun had booM the tcarher of all the chie^ warriors in both the contending arn/ies^ 

[}lc|)haut c«uld stride eight mites at once? t About l,r>30,W0 soldiers. 

11 r r 2 
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lizos tlie spot where he is fighting one of the h&ly places BMiiramn’s repeating to 
him the blessings bestowed oh pilgrims by these holy places, and especially by the Sii- 
rfiswQtS; a gieat combat in which BhwmU breaks the thigh of J^ooryodhwnu with the 
guda.f 

The tenth chapter : the return of the victorious PaiidSvus to their homes, Krilnvur- 

tna, Kripacliaryu, and Ushwhlfhamu's visit to Dooryodhiihii, whom they fiitd cO\ered 

with blood, his thigh br(^cn, 8cc.; Ushwott’haina’s ^uomise.lo DooryoclliBno, that he 

will not change his apparel till he has destroyed Dhrjslitndyoomnii, Droupiida‘'!i bro- 

< • 

ther, and all die i^andnvns and their army, according to w^ich he-^lcpaits into the fo- 
icsl, and, silting under a tree, perceives a crow destroying the he^idings of an owl, which 
brings to his mind the do'ith of his father Dronacharyn; his*approach to the IVncJuvus 
while asleep in their tents, when he secs a terrific sight, a giant in the form ofShivu ; his 
prayers and fialtcries to the god Sliivii, who banishes his fears ; ihje entry of the tln ee per- 
sons above-mentioned into the tents, where they kill Dhrishtndyoonmii and all the sons 
of Droopijcluj while the rest of the Pandiivus, through the favour ofKiisImh, happening 
to be in another place, escape j the news of these deaths brought by \ oodhisht’hirii’s 
charioteer; JJroopiuhfs grid for his children ; he refuses food; Bh^miVs departure to 
slay Ushu ntt’hama w ith a gnda ; the discharge of the ever-destroying instrupu nt called 
Bi nmliastrii by the latter ; the interference of Krishiin, who perceives that by this in- 
strument the Pandnviis must infallibly be destroyed ; Urjooini’s jireventing, by another 
weapon, the Ibimiliastiu from, doing* arl^ mischief; UijooniVs making a wound in the 
head oi 'Ushwutt’haina, from whom he lakes a jew el, and comforts Droiipnd^ by present- 
ing it to her. • 

The eleventh chapter : the Pandr:vSs’ visit tb blind Dhrituraslitrn, wbo|-e(juests to lake 
Bheemniu his arms and embrace him ; tlfe pulling in his arms Sn iron image of Bh§e- 

* This is one of thosr thon^and centriv iicos common mnoiig the Hindoos to escape future punishment. 
Yet many who call themselves Christians are equally superstitious; How^ many Christians of the Armeniaa 
ami other communions have taken up their residence at Jerusalem, thinking that they sliall Irenuore likely 
to obtain heaven if they die in the holy city. 

t In this TUiecmij is said to have revenged himself upon Dooryodhftnh fir taking his wife Droupudee 
on his knee.- V't page 510. 
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mfi Dliritfirashtru’^* perception of his fault in wishing to destroy Bheemn, and, over- 
come with grief, his renunciation of\he world; Vidoor&'fe advice and encouragement to 
him lo indulge hopej the procession of Dhrilarashtrn and his family to the fiefd of bat- 
tle, wjiere they weep over the slain; the momnful iamentatioii of DhritnrashtnVs wife 

Gandharee over her son Door^odhruin ; DhritLirashtiii’s anger and sorrow ; the wives and 

\ ^ , 

other relations of the slain, led by VediWyasii to the held of battle, where he points out 

the rdatites of each; desciiption of the females W'ho lost their relations in the war ; Krish- 

» 

im’s consolatory couusel^>to (Jan’dliaree; the iuneral ceieiiioaies for DlrritnrashtiM’s sol- 

* * 

diers,* the praises of her son poured out by Koontee, the mother of Kiirun ; \edu-Vya- 
su"s discourse on t>lie duties of kings, on complete emancipation, and (pi duties to the 
dead. 

I • 

The tvs’clfth chapter: Yoodhishtidri’s execration of the world, and resolution, on r^n- 
lempiatiiig the liavock,of vvai, and the destruction of his relations, to become a hermit; 
Yeclii-V vasu’s discourse, icH:ailing to his recollection the duties of the kshiUriyfis as born 
to the work of kings, in which discourse, assisted by Krishnu and the rishces, by many 
modes of reasoning, he shews \ oodhisht’hhu the necessity of pursuing the work of go- 
veiTiing, pleasant or unpleasant. 

« 

The thirteenth chapter; the exhortation of Bhwshmn, the son of Gunga, to Yoo- 
'dliisht’hirii, to continue in the kingdom, and not to become a hermit ; the coiisciU of Yoo- 
dliislil’hiri ; of pieiXHiting gifts ; the benefits o^ liberafily ; the proper persons to whom 
gifts sliouid be presented ; the duties of the foui* casts ; the future state of the person 
wjig has walked according lo truth ; the ]»raise of cow s and hr: mhuns^, account of the 
prevailing religion** ceremonies in dl%rcnt parts of Mindoosniaiiri ; Bh^shmii’s ascent 
to hcaven.+ , 

♦ Dhritiirnslitrtt was incensed at Bliccmu rorkillinghis son, and sought this method orrevenj^c. Under 
pretence of hononrin^ niieeiiiu, by enibracu^g him iii his arms, ( Ihc fminnal hu^) he intended to squeeze 
him to death. Krishnu aware of the old tivan^s dcsiajn, persuaded them to put an iron image of Rheeniu 
in his arms, which he s<|uoze to powder. 'I hls cust<;tn of infolding in the arms is still practised by the 
Hindoos*ofi meetinj 5 a friend who has been absent. 

' • 

•f Bheeslimu died childle^ss, and of consequence, arcordinjf to the sliastrii, oug^ht to have gone to a very 
different place, but, beirifij a fi;reat devotee, he ascended lo heaven, and to make up the defieieney of his 
havinj^ no son to present the daily dr’’4ik-ofrerin'?s in his favour after death, uU Other Hindoos are command' 
ed to do this once u year, in tlie name of Rjijcshmh, 
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The fourteenth chapter; the histories of kings Sfimvarttfi and Mlirootu ; an account 

of the method of managing kiitgs’ treasuries; the fiirth of king Pureekshitu ; preserva- 
tion of I^nreeksliitn’s life by Ki ishnu ; war between Uijoonh and a niunber of kings’ sons 
respecting the horse which Yoodinsht’hirii had liberated with the intention of niakit^g a 
sacrilice ; account of the war betwixt VrildiroovaiiLUifi^lhe son oi Chilrnngnda, alcinale 
serpent, and Urjoonu, in which the latter narrowly escaped with his life ; account of the 
sacrifice at which Yiiniu appeared in the form ol an ichneumon. 

The fifteenth clja])tci : DhrlturaslitnVs retiring from /ns home, and goitig into the fo- 
rest willi iiis mother as a hermit; Vidooen’s journey to comfovl Dhrilwrashtru under the 
loss of his kingdom in the war with Yoodhishtliini ; tlie erraiuf oli Kooiitee, thjL' inolher 
of Yoodhisht’hin\ to comfort Dhritneashtru ; appearance of 'some of die redatioiiii of 
IJlyitiirashtru, wdio had been killed in war, assuring him, that they inhabited and 
such lieavcais; that they were perfectly happy,*aud fell the utmost contempt of this world ; 
th(‘ comfoi't derived by Dhritnraslitrd on hearing these things ; Dlnitin jsiitnVs ascf nsioii 
to heaven, through the favour of the rishccs, accompanied by his mother*; VidounVs rc« 
imnciation of ibo world, and journey to heaven; interview between Yoodliishfhira and 
Maiiidii; Warndii’s jiredictioii to Yoodhisht’liii ii, that the race of Krislniii would soon be 
destroyed. • 

I 

The sltleonth chapter: destruction of the wliole race of Krislmii, by tin? curse of a 
bramhiin ; Urjoonh's journey to Dwaiuka t3 see Krisimu, whom liftTinds overwhelmed 
with distr(;ss about his family ; the funeral ceremonies performed by Krislm '^ for his fa- 
ther; fijoonirs/gatii ring, the remnant of Ijkrishiiu’s family into the palace in Dwarilko, 
where the women die ; UijooiuVs re/leclious upoii^all these disasters ;apon the dbcay of 
his own body ; tiis sorrow^, his contempt of the tvorld, and becoming a duwdee. 

• • 

I'he seventeenth chapter: the kingdom renounced by Yoodhisht’hirn, UrjoGnu, Nu- 
koolu, Snhu-Devij, Bh^mn, and Droiipndee, who go the great way; their intervjcw witli 
Brmulih-pootrii, [the god of the river of that name], in the form of a bramhiui, to w hom 
Y oodlnsht’hiin, &c. does great honour, giving him all tkeir weapons ; iho fall of,,Bhee- 
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mfi, Uijoonri, Sl'ihii-devu, Nakoolu, and Droupu.dee on the road the leaving of them 
by Yoodliisht’hiiu, who goes forwaid. 

The eightceiiUi diapter : llie story of a <log whpch begins to follow Yooilhisht’hirri to 

. ... 

heaven ; the desr.eiit of the ehariot of Jiulrii to meet the holy king; Yoodhisht’hmrs de- 
mand that 'the dog, who hat! put himself under his protection, should go with him to hea- 
ven, or that he himself woifld not go; tlie remonstrance of Indru ; Yoodhisht’hiru’s de- 
tcrminalioii not go without the dog ; liidru's resistance ; renunciation by Yuniu of lb,e form 
of ihodog, and liis praise of Yoo(jhisht1iirn ; ascent of the latter; the discovery of differ- 
ent hells made to lym bv the messengers of Yui)ivi, where he sees many of his relations 
who had he'cn killed in^lh^ war ; their addresses to Voodhisht^iini, who is deeply a/lec't- 
ed hy ditii sufierings ;i hisdepartuie from those parts; his byitliing in Miiiidakin^, the 
name assiu^ied by Cbuiga in heaven, where he Kiioimces the human shape, and enters 
upon the tnjo>ment of^thc fruits of all his iVligioiis actions. 

* On'accouiit of th^'. Lxcossivofiiold on mount Hiiuaiuyu. 

j The roason why tho ‘‘holy” Yooiloisht’hiru was Dius torrified vviUj tlic sight of hell before he enjoyed 
heaven, is thus tuld by the Hindoos : Dronaeliaryu was so formidable a warrior, that the Panduvus had no 
hopes of gainiiijr the victory unless they could cut him oil ; but he threw his arrows so quick, that none of 
the warriors could come near liini. Krishnu at length thoiifrht upon a contrivance worthy his iniinacnhilo 
character. Dronacliai N u had a son named Ushw utl’hania, to whom he was niin h attached ; and Krishnu re- 
llceted, that if h ■ c ould throw Diona< har>ii otf his "imid,by filling? his mind with sorrow, the enemy would 
be overtlirowri. He then caused lY to .he noise d tliiough the army, that Hshw iitt’liama, Dronacharyu’s son, 
w’as killcit. The father refused to believe it ; yet he de clared that if Yoodh.sht’hiiu should say iljwas true, 
he would believe it. Kri.shiiu pressed YoocUiislit’hiru to utter this lalseiiood, as it would ensure success 
to tiieir afiaiiS ; and, in dakes of extremity, the sliastru had declared it lawful to employ falsehood, Yoo- 
dliishPhiru pcjsitivcly refused, but was at length persuaded by the entreaties of Krishnu, Ui joonlu,&c. who 
told him the assertion would lyt be a lie, for that an elephant of Dwryodhunu’s, named Ushwutl’liama, had 
actuaUv been killed in battle. Dronacharyu was so ovyrcoiiie when he had«heeu tims Lrought to believe 
tin' news, that Urjoonu soon dispatched him; which ccmipletely cliaiige(*t the face ol’ affairs. On account of 
this falsehood, YoodliishVh.ru, in going to heaven, was shocked h^ a sight of the lorimints of hell. Where 
did Krishnu, the i'atber of this lie, go ? 
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On Geogra]>/ii/. 

# 

TI)C Hindoos have not been wholly inattentive to this subject ; but, as nothing but ac- 
tual observation could make them acquainted with the siir/ace, contents, and dimensions 
of the globe, and as their laws and institutions very much 'discourage the disiiosrtion to 
travel, as well as the translation and )>eru.sal of llie ( Bquiriespf other nations, lliey have 
consequently, in this department of knowledge, comj\)etely failed. The Geogi^pliy of 

the pooranus is utterly contemptible ;^aud the description of difibrejit countfk\s found iii‘ 

• * • 

tlie astronomical works, though more correct, yet is too condned to be of lli^^ least use, 
either for instruction, or /or the purposes of trade and commerce. The lliedoo^s some- 
times amuse themselves by forming maps of the earth, according to the jKiorJiims as well 

* ^ ' I 

as the astronomical works; but neither the.^c maps, nor the des(;riptions contained in the 
shastrDS, arc introduced into schools; nor d ) h'ctures or a course of reading on^Ce'ogra- 
phy, Astronomy, or History, constitute any part of \\nt public education. 

The reader will find in the sixth page of this volume a description of the carifi accord- 
ing to the pooranus ; the author begs leave now to add another description, translated 

# 

from tlie Tara Tuntin : 

Uiign extends from \'oi({ya-Nat’hn to the extremity of lihoovuneslm ; — llungufrom the 
sea to the Bniinhn-pooti u; — Ki'lingu from the east of Juggannatliu to the north bank of 
the river Krishna : many vamaeijarees reside in these parts; — Kerulii from Soobrum- 
hiinyri to the tAnple of .lunarddarHi, in which country the benelits of religious cercfiionies 
are soon realized, as it contains the holy places ,Rameshwuru, ViinkTitesha, and'Hungshu- 
kerrilu-vadhnku ; — Surveshh (in Keriiln) from Uiiimta-senu to Bullh ; — Ksfshnicre extends, 
400 miles, from Sharnda-muhn, to the extremity of Koonkii and Derhii; — Kamh-roopu 
comprizes, on mount Guneshn, Koleshwnru, Shwetu-gii ee, Tripoora, and Neeln-porvotu; 
— Muharashtra or Kurnato, including Oojjnyinee and the holy place Maijaru, extends 
from IViponchuku to Kola-poora. Andhra includes all, the country from the south-west 
of Jhgunnal’hu to Bhrhmiira. Sourashtru extends from HiiVgoola to JamboJeu by the 
sea side on the west of Koukunu j after this is Gooijjiiru. Between Shree-shoilu and 
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Choleshn is IVoilingif, in which country learning and abstraction of mind arc pursued by 
many. Tin* country extending from J>oorambika to moudt Malnyu is calh d Mulnvaiiay 
in whic'ii dWell many^vho practise vari(»iis superstitions by incantations. Lurnatu ex^ 
t(‘nds from Vamii-Nat’hii to Shr^-Riingatuvineshwuree, the inhabitants of wliich coun- 
try live inj^lei.ty; Uviint^* extends from the river Taninipiirnee to the top of mount 
Slioiladiee, and coi)lains a famous image of Kal^. The country lying between Mnlia- 
Hlindiu-Kalei in the east, and Kanih-l)oorga*in the west, is called Viduibhu. Muroo"^' 
rein hes from .Goo jjiiru er^l ward to the south of Dwaruka ^f L'nnii Konkunu southwards 
to the western bank of the river Tapee, the country is ralhal Abhwru. Maluvu, extend- 
ing from Uviintix^ rtistwarji to tl^e north of the Godavurec, is a fine couiitrv, very pro- 
ductive iiecoin- iudwicen Draviru and 1 roilingu is a country called. Choln, tlic people of 
which »re famous for htiviag h>ng ears. To the west of Kooroo-Kslietni and to the north 
of Choln, •tVoin indru-l^rnst'hii, extending 480 miles, is Punchalh, tin* people of which 
country are very, robust and sjiirited. From Pmiehalii to the south-east of the country 
uf the Mlechchus,^is KandM>jh, famous for fine horses and excellent Ijorsemen. Viratii 
is hounded on the nortli by Voidurbliii, on tlie south by Indru-PiTisriiii, and on tlie cast 
by Miiroo. Pandyd is bounded on die south by Kanibojh, and on the west by Iiidru- 
Priist'liii. JVom the river Gundukw to Chumpaiauyii is tlie coiinfiy \ icieliu-Hhobmec. 
From Kauiboju to the east of Muhu-AJIechchh is Va!h(^kh, famous (or iis horses. Kiratii, 
a mountainous country, extends, on the northern boundary of Kainboju an<l ^ allieekii, to 
RamiVKshefru. \ iikngiianii extends from the river Knrntoya to llingoo! i, tlie iidiabi- 
tants of which country are called Mul;a-^llechclin, of great barbarians. Khcoi a anfe 
extends from Hingoo-Peetdin to Muksbeslin ; the inkabitanls are all Mlecliclius. ]>!iotu 
extebds from Kashmwrii to the w est of Kam i-roopri, and to tli(**soulh ol S^ranusesli'/. On 
the south-east of Manaseshn is Chwuit (China). Ainnrogn, or MiiUi-Chmr , (Great 

China) extends from Koilan^ru to the source of the Surhyod. Nepalu extends from 

♦ • 

Gnneslnvuru to Yogin^. Shilnhettu (Sylhet), a inountaiiions country, extends from 
Gunesliwnrn to the sea. What is callt'd Gourn| extends from Bmigu to Bhoovuneshu : 
here learning is much cultivated. Maha-Koshuhi is bounded on the east by Gokur- 
neshu, on the north by Aryavijrltu, and on the west by Toilubhooktu i^lhis formed the 
territory of the kings i/f the raefe of the sun. Mugudhu extends from Vyaseshwurn to 

* The desert. t At Dwarhka was Krishnh's palace, which is said to have been since wash^ 

ed away by the sear $ Perhaps tlfe country now calVed Balk. ^ A part oi lit*!!*;'*!!. 

S 3 S 
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Prcikiitjantiiku : the southern part oi' Miigudha, diat is, from mortut Vnrhnii to mount 
Cjidliriikooin, is called KSlnkh, and tlie northern part, Magiidhu: K^tuku contains iiia- 
vamacharees, and some atheists* KStnku was llie (:a})ital of, the MagoJliU kings. 
On the north of Jugunnalhii is Oottiilu.'^'' Slitre* ko(>nlnIn exlcuds rrf)m KaniUft Lree 
to Dwarfika* Mfiroo is situated on the s juth of Shree-Koonlulu ; alid oti ^ ts nm lh is 
liinn, the iiihahitaiits of which an' \erv rohiist. Koiikoiiu exO iid >, from 'I'ylnlri to tlu* 
sea, having in its centre Kotee. BetUecii tiie Brumhu -pootiu and Kaimi-itmpu, 

4 

lies kC)ikuyu. To the souf'^ of Magudhu, and to the west of mount \ indhn, is Shoorfi- 
senu. Kooroo lies on the (je)jders of 1 Ihstina-pooru/jrU# liif south ol Kooroo-kshclio, 
and to the eas/ of PuinJialtJ- Singhnln, a tine country^. lies (,»n the ^asl of MTmoo, and 
on thesoistli of Kanin-(Lice. Pooliiidfi lies to the i ast 4)f Sink liiwtirM S\ lliet) ifnd to the 
north of Kamu-ioopu. Itiitt’iiu lies to the east of Gjine; h\\ ir/ri, and t(» the norlh*of.(he 
sea Mritsyfi lies to the north of Poolindii and to tlie we :! of Kfitf iiiL M uini ik silnatpd 
between \ sral.i and Pand\u. Soav^ra, tin* worst of eounirit's, lice, on the; cast of Shouiu* 
sinu, and on the west of Kuntuioi. ladamii is situate il c^n thc‘ vvust of Uvunfee, and 
Oil the s(unh of Voidurbhfj. \ urvvurii eMeiids fj oui .MaNa-pooni to tlu' north of nioiml 
S;i[)tushringd. SoliidhnvM, a iooniitaiiions; couutrv, extends along the coast of Liinka 
to Mfikka. I'lius lire desc ribed ilfty-si\ couiiliies; but in the midst of thescy iniuimcr- 
able other countries are fomid, 

« 

Tdie author has also the pleasure of achiing, from the pen ol a >oung aiid esteemeef 
briend, the translai ioii ol an extrac t ho»n tin Sidilliantu-Shiromiim e, by Biiaskiirn, con- 
laming a (jeograjjlaeal DcscrijfliuK of I he E^i>th: 

ft 

f 

Lanka is situaK^d in llie middle *bl the world. •' To the east gf it lies A nmukotcc ; to 

the west Romnku. Its antipodal region is Siddhee-pooru. On tlie sobth of Luiika 

« • 

lies Vmn-Van ihi, and on the north, mount Soomeroo. skilled in geo- 

graphy, have determined the situation of these j^laees, which are respectively distant 
from each other one foui ill of the cii cmnleience of the globe. On SooineiY9 reside 
the gods, and the divine sages who have attained peifecl/on. The wicked and the 
doityus are placed in V uru-Vanulii. 


Orissa. 


t Delhi. 
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On whattner spofa man may Iiapi»oii to In, IicVonsicIors himself as slandiug on the 
highe.^t of the globe. Those who are in the f(nlr^]ual■^els appear to stand hori- 

/:onrally ; uSose who«iue mulually aiitipocial, aie seen like the shadow of a man in the 
water* with their heads tininal Iron^fjaeh other. T*hose wlio appear in a horizontal po- 
as H;elkas our antipodt's^ arc ecptally as seturo. as otirse]v(‘s. 

'To t’le. noidi of liic sall^sea lies the island* Jiiinboo, vda< h oreupies one entire lie- 
*]diis lad h:f.s been-^^sla]>hsh(‘d hy learne<l gf'ograplirrs. In the solithern 
lieniispji ':e are si\ islands and si^veii seas;;' namely, the salt sea, the s(‘a of iiiilk,k the 
^ea fit eurds, llie st’u of eiiiritied, hnltcr, tin* sea t>f sngar-eane jiiire, the^sen ol'spiritu- 
'Wis hujiious, and tinally the sea ul pure Mater, IxMond whieli ii« s V firri-\ anuln. In the 
<\ ijn'ed)f the globe is Ihitahg M'lure tbe darkness is dispelh tl by the sp](‘ndonr nliieli 
is.'j'aes Iro/ii the p('arl\ heads of the h\dras, 1 In r<‘ the nsoorns ami liie hvdras reinayi ; 
there i1r‘ d uighUTs eil v'la^ liydras, ol exfjiiisite beatitv, sport m ith eaeli other, and tlicrc 
reside llie immortals, en)o\hig llie splendor oi their cjwn forms, brilliant as gold. 

M lu' second is]and| is called Shak g the lliinl Slialmnl.j, the rourth Koiisliu, the fiflli 

Kromieim, ilu* sixtli (lonKhlakn, tjie s( vcnlli Pooshkar..'. luo h s< a i lens bet\\ (.en two of 

these islantls, and e aeh island is sUnated betwe en two si as. d'*) tlie nortii ol Lanka i/es 

inoimt lliinainyii; imuiIj of ]Iima]i\n, nemiiikeloo ; ami to tia' iiortii of Hemiiketm, 

Nislmdi], whieli (‘xtemds to the sea. NvorthMurd of Siel:l!ie('-poorii, in .sueei'ssient, aie (f e* 

mountains Shniign-vami, Shookln, and Neel i. 'rin' (‘odnl} v between Siddhec -j.ooiri a d 

Soomerejo is ealliMl Drotpiidesh i. That wliieh exteaids npi thward from i/iinka to i inna'd; h 

is e'afleel Bhariith-viirshn ; that between lliinai'iyii and 1 limukotoo, Kmidari-vni shii, a d 

tinil bdweem llimuIxeHoo am! Nishiidn.. Hiiree-viirshru Nmth of’ Siel<lhee-[)oorii, as li i 

as Shnnguvan* the eounlry is e.alleel Ivooroo-vinshn ; and, i^roeee ehi’.g still northwards, 

the' country betwe en ^iiringhvan ami iiiouiit Shookih, is ealit d I lirnnnin\ n-vnivdjh. J>e~ 

Iwecii Shooklu and Neelti, lies Unm)ut.u-vnrsliiK TS oidi of ^ unuikolee; is Malvinait, 

* *' 

* '^J lie* encircle* the {ij^lobe. like* a Ixilt. t l’re»iii wtiie lt was obtaiiice.! tlic Avule'i' ol innneirtality, 

and trom wbicli ar(>se Liiklisincc and the^ moon. On its banks rc.dtie tiriimliu and the othea' devutas; and 
on its sni l’acc reposes Vishnoo. * • 

I » 

4 Juniboo-dvRcpu, thonj^h occupying liiilt’ tl'ir glob. , is K ckoncd onl^ the first island. 

S .s s O 
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and north of Romukii, Gundhmnaduhu. This ridge of iiiouutainsVeuci v s lo Neelii and 
Nishndin The country l»L:twee*n Malyuvan and Gundlnmiaduim is called liavriui-vnrshii; 
that between Malyiivan and the salt sea, lihudrashwa-vursln?, and tliat between Gnndhii- 
madunu and the sea, Ketoo-nialukn-vnrshu. <-)ii mountains Nishudn, Soo* 

gmidhu, Malvu, Kuiiiln, and llavritii; the iinmorLils partake of extatic*|)loa.s|^rcs. 

Soomeroo is situated in tlie middle [of die iskuai .Jaiiiboo.] It is eiiriclicd with mines 
of gold and with ])rt‘c ions’ stones; and is moreover tiro residoiiee of the gods. •The 
pool anus maiulaiii, on lire contrarv, that Soomeroo is m tlse midst of the earth, and that - 
the inhahitaiilt. of the world sun omul il hkc ilte enciidmj; phoils of the lotus. Around 
t^ooiiieroo, towards the four quarters, are four other iiioniitains, vi/. Mhnduik, ScKigun- 
dhii, Vipoolii, and Sooparshwii, on w'hich are four trees which sia w; lo distinguish them, 
the kudninbu, the juiub'JU, the vutii, and the pipjiulu. From the juice which flows from 
the jumboo, arises llie river of that name;* liu‘ gTJiiiid oier w liieli it jia.ssi^s is transform- 
ed into golil: and, to jiartake of its delightful vvalerH, the gods and* the immortals for- 
sake even tlu; water ol iiiunurtality. On these mountviiis are four forests, namely tiie 
excellent Chitiiivnl’liu, (where the upsiirus residi ), Nundnnu, Dhrilee, (inhabited by the 

devutas,) and \’^oib!iraji/ : on wliicli are liken Im- fom lakes, Gioouii, jManiisu, JMnliarhu- 

« 

(111, and She tii-j hill, where, during the scorching heat of the summer, t!e,‘ gods resort ; and, 

dallying w'lth the goddesses, refresh tlicinsclves with tki' cool waters of the lakes. On the 
• ' 
summit of Soomeroo are three peaks fqrmed otgold , jiearls, and jirecious stones, wheri^ 

the threq gods, Eruinha, Vishnoo, and Giulia Devil venule. At the loot ol these peaks 

reside the regents of tiie eight (fuarters, Imlrh, V unlmuo \ iimu, llakshusu, Viiroonu, 

Vayoo, Kooveru, and Feshu^ 


Vishnoo-Pud^r, or Giinga, pr<)( eedn:g from the foot of Vishnpo, fell on Soomeioo ; 
from thence, on mount Vishkiimblih, and from thence, oi>tlie head of Muha-Devik Fall- 
ing from tile head of this god, in her descent, sh^ became divided into four streams, and 
llowed through BhrKlrashwu-vflrshu, under the name of S^ta; througli Bharg to-vui shu^ 
as Uiiikii-Nhiul'i ; through Ketoo-vi.rshu, as V'unkslioo, uul through Kooroo-vurshu, im- 

* A (‘(/ijkiuviii by LuKslimee-Dasu adds, that the liver Juuiboo, alter eiicirtiiii|? ^Soomeroo, eaters Uie 
eai lU at the faui uf I'ae tree from which it issues. • 
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liiT tlin name of Blfudra. If any one, though* overwhelmed with sin, hear the name 
of Ganga,^or desire, behold, or touch this goddess, or bathe in her stream, taste of her 

waters, pronounce her name, call her to recollection, or extol her, he instantly becomes 

. 

holy * and he who is proceeding towards Gnnga, by that act enables his ancestors to 
overcoim*. thv messengers of \ uinn, and to ascend to the heaven of the gods.* 

Bhaiil'i -vurshu has nine divisions, Oindru, Kiiseroo, Tamrnprnn i, Giibhiistee, Koo- 
marilva, Nagriiiclin, Sjin^yQ, Vatioo.ui, and fianJliui va. CM' these divisinius Koomarika. 
is occupied bv lii<>.^(‘ who regaid tlu* distiiKTioiis o: east ; the oilier eigiit divisions arc 

peopled V itii llu' Ign )bli> who disit ^aid cast. * l»liarutii-\nisini likev\isc* contains seven 

1 

moiinluiils, MuiKTulifi, Shooktee, iSluliivn^ Uiksliukii, Fanee-patiu^ ^Suliyu, and Vindyii. 

* t ^ 

,To the south of the equatui is HhoDrloku ; to the noith of which is Bhoovn-lokh,*and 
farther noilh Sv.usiok'ii, or Somneroo, a residence on which is bestowed as the reward 
of religions meriv. In the alt is Miiliiirloku; above wdiicb is Junu-lokii, where a seat 
is obtained only through the inost*e\alled religious merit. Above these is Tupu-loku, 
and still higher Satyu-lokii. 

Whei/tlie sun fu st appears to tiie inhabitants cd‘ Liinka, it is mid-day at Yumu-kotec ; 

at Siddhee-pooi.’, it is the lioui of sun set, and at itoiniikn, midnight. Tlte quarter iu 

which the sun rises^ is llie east ; aiid the .quarter in which he sets, tlie west. It has 

likiwvise been cleaib ascertained, that Sooincroo is situated exactly at the north pole. 

The precise determiuiti<'n of the four quariers, can no where be obtained so advanta- 

geouslv as at Llinka. The calculations made from any other spot, hy uncertain ob- 
* » » 

servation, are by no m*:aiis so accurate,. ^I'o those who are situated at the equator, the 
two polar stars appear attached to the carjlli; while all the olliei heavenly budlesappear 
to move over their heads iu ;i circle like a jiilii juntifi.t To one advancing northwards 
oi southward'^ from the equator, the heavenly bodies, as well as the polar stars, appear 
to ase«t Ad in the iirmamcnt. hen any one proceeds to a distance from the equator, 

* "J ho sliustiiijj say, tli^t the monxiit an> one commences a journey towanis Cunga, his ancestors who 
arc confiiicji hy \umu invisibly accompany him, an 1 enj-oy the oHerinf^s which he daily presents to them 
while sluiiUinjj in the water, * t A cireuiar machine for raising water. 
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Jie passes into a certain rleoree of latitlidc ; this degree is ascerfaincfl by inidtiplying the 
iinmber of vojiinns^ uhicli he Inis moved from the ecjualor by the number of the de- 
grees of latitude, and by dividing that sum by 49b7, the sum of yojunns on tlie circuin- 
jerenen <d’the earth. l>y ascerlaming likewise in \\h;it ilegree any one may be sithaletl, 
he may calculate Ids distance from the eiputoi by tlu^ opposite jirocess, the gods 
on momit Soomeroo, and to tlie iisceirus on Jiimboo, the^ two }>o.!ar stars apjiear as 
lliough placed above tlndr heatls. 'Fhe litn»\en]y bodies apj>ear to the nsooiiis in the 
south tb move on their K it,'aiid to the gods in lli(‘ liorlh, to mbve on their right. 


WJien tli(^ sdn in its annual course continues for sixbnontKii in tlie norlheni henils- 

• * 

phere, llie gods on mount Soomeroo enjov its rays, of winch they are deprived win !i it 
passes into tlie southern hemis])here; lienee the doctrine that one yi ar of mortals is 
Cfpdvalent to a night and a day ol the gods., "rin poorands^ to remove obstacles *to 
IIh‘ |)erfonnaiicc of leligions duties, have altered tin' ( oiiinienceiiuait both of the niglit 
and the (lav ofjhe gods, by about three mouths.i' 


'^riie pitiees reside above tin moon, and (‘njoy its ch lighlfid rays ascending from be- 
nealli. I'lie new moon, nhen the sun is abo\(‘ then heads, eonstitiites t'leir mid-day. 
4'lic full moon is tin ir midnight, and tlie lirst and ihiid (piartei> of the moon, tlndr morn- 
ing and t 'vijuin;; twilight. | llruinb.a, through his amazing distance from the earth, couti-* 
nually beliolJs the sini till the grand dissblnfion of all things. ll(!Veposes tKirlng one 
thonsund yooghs, and continues awake during the other thousand ; hence ‘2000 }OOgriS arc/ 
erjual to a day and a niglit.of Briimlia. 

t 

Kiicii yiijunu is enuril to five mllfs, * 

I Tlie sliasfnis piohil»if the investiture of a bramhuii witli fhe poitu, the perronitioii ofthe fh<* 
Uic'cition of poiul-^, temples, imas^es, groves, wills, 6.:c.*as Aveli as the perU-rmanei of various otlou* l elijii- 
ous acts, during the ni^dit of the gods. Aceording to tie- astroumuieul.vi i iterb, tlie uiglif of Hie gods eoni- 
lueures on the venial ( quinov, and continues to the ant’uiinal^eqiiiiiox. Hut the pooraiius ig-noranfly place 
the eoniinen(‘eiiient of this season on the :iOth Asharlin, (J'Jth July) and continue it to tlid 1st Mai;lih ( i2tU 
January). This error, Bhaskiirfi endeavoui.s delicately to conceal. Tlie pooraihis abound with thy piosl (];» 
^rant astronomical and geographical errors. To covi r these, (-rrors, while they published their own inore 

correct ralcnliitii>ns,\l’e Hindoo astronomers ascribe the pooranus to ibiother voo^u. 

• • 

^ Hence a lunar month is equivalent to auii^ht and a day of the pitrees. 
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The rirciimft reiKAi of tlic earth is 4f)()7 yojiujii.4, atui its diaiTif tcr 1581 yojnnns, 24* 
rin<i:slins.^' 'I hr siipoifirial coiitrnt of the jjlohc is iher- ‘orr 7,^ >‘h04 I yojnnns, obtained 
by multi|)lying ihr m»iiibrr ol y(»Jmi!is on its rirrimi! rt iirt' by the number mIik h com- 
pose its diameter. I or a piof»i o1.,this^ let any one rnlrulate the superiicial content of 
a ball in ihws maiiiier ; tiu'ii y ov<. i it with a cloth, h t him measure the cloth, and he 
will liiui both protlucls to a ;;i< e pi tensely. "riu* sup( i ll. ial rontrn! which Imllii has 
culciilaied, is false and iiicorreci, and contravy to < xperieiice. My caiculaiioiis differ 
bon.' la? ; let tl’c most learned |Khuhts, imbiass( »l in thi ii jn((‘j;nieiil,(U‘cldc between us. 

I ol 11 \ on ihvide a roinul ball into two pa:t^, \on will fnal that a piece of (doth of e{(ual 

» 

dauj h^ions wiJi tise Hat sitTface <Si the seclioa win jx- msullirienl to rover its whole sur- 
face. In oidt .' therefore to n conciir the pio.lnct (drained Im nu usuriri’*- a (doth whicdi 

covers tiu* whole Siutaee, with ilia! ol/tained h\ culculaliou, I iiud it necessary to mill- 

% 

tijcv the diame.lt'r by the circumrerenee.i* 

i« ** 

As men arc continually passing Irom tins terrestrial scene, their dissolution is called 
tin: daily prli! ;y or di slruclion. At the termination of a day of Bruiuha, l\ie liranihyn- 
pv.ilnvn tuk( s j>!ace, at whieii period every thing in the wuild ]x'>s>e?scd of aiiiinatiun is 
a’csc'rbed l i Drinnhd. Hut when JJihiiiha himself is anniijilated, and when the wliole 
creation is absoibed m tliC to.nai rnuinhu, from whom it proceeded, the third, called 
t!ie praknlikn-priibiy h, ensues. At the n(;\v crc alion, when a!l thpjgs proceed again from 
Ib iimhii, to every one is assigned his station in the new creation according to the actions 
oi' mciit and dement \^hich were attached to him before the dissolution of all tilings. 
The grand and final dislruclion, or atyuntjkii-prrdnyu, is cinifincd to the yogee, who af- 
ter having acqnircal that knowledge wlifedi like lire consumes acts both‘bf merit and de- 
merit^ obtains liberatii^ii from this world, and is absorbetl in Brninhu, 

In the universe arc included, the cartli, the mountains, the gods, the danuvnc, men, 
* Sixty uiigsliu^ make one yqiuarj., 

t l/iillii appe ars to 1iav<‘ niaiiitameiJ, that by imiltiplyiiig the diameter into itself tlie sum of the superti- 
eial cooteut would be obtained. 
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the irratjonal creation, the j)lancts, th*e stellar mans'ions, and the ciwistcllations, in their 
respective stations. 

Those wlio are skilled in astronomical calculationdiave fixed the circiinirercnce* of the 
celestial sphere at 1,871,206,9^0,000,000 yoymos. Some maintain, that this is again 
encircled by another sphere, called the Biiimhandn-kntahr7,#;he measure of whicli there 
is no necessity for giving. T iie pouranikn^, in opposjtion to this system, only acknow- 
ledge that portion of the creation to exist which is visiBle to the eye. W1 rate ver ‘may 
be their opinion, we abide by the decision of those piindits who are as intimately ac- 
qiiainted with the universe, as they would be with an amiilnkee Iruit, wliich one may place 
in his hand, and behold oi\all sides. They have determined as above, the circumference 
of the celestial sphere, and they maintain that it extends as far as the rays of the sun ex- 
tend. Whether this calculation of the sphere would have been esteemed accurate in 
any preceding yoogn, we cannot say ; it certainly is a correct calculation of the e^^tent of 
the sphere in this yoogu, and to it we adhere. 
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sr.c'uoN xu\. 

IVorks on the Mlfilun/ ArL 

1 lie" Hindoo sages did not perniii even the inilitan art to roinain unexainined, and a* 
though their waitings on this subject, if still extant, might contain little or nothing which 
could instruct the moderns, vel, as tiirovving some light iipi>u the methods of making war 
amongst so ancient a peo})le, tlu'v would lx; very interesting. 

The wof’ks on the art of war are called Dhnnoor-vedn, fjoiii dliuiioosli, a and 

vediT, science. one these, works, howe\er, are at present to be fotind aiiioiig tin 

learned riiVii in liengal*, but allusions to tin* inetlnxl of making war are scattered u]) and 
dow*n iti the dideocnt pooranns, fj oin ubieli tin* aiTtlxM has ^elected the foliowiiig tacts: 

From vaiious parts the Hindoo hislorv it is very ceilain, that the Ihndoo kings led 
iheirowii ariiiles t»> the coiAbal ; and that they were prepared tor this important cmplov 
mcnt by a military (‘ducatiini ; noi* i.sMt less certain, that iiianv of (lit se inoiuirchs ware dis. 
tinguished for tlie iiigbest valour and ndlitaiy skill. 


In the trSarch of the armv, 'he ensigns w ere earru d in front ; then foliowcd m sncces- 
^]oii the foot-mon, th()s(* armed witli -bn ld and .' jiear, I lie bou -men, men armed w ith 

* ^ m 

*/liibs and blir(lger>iis, the horse, the Vvarnors on elephants, those in cluniots, on eanieks, 
on oxeti, tlien again a body of infantiy, the musicians,* llie water-carriers, and lastly, the 


.stores on carriuires. 


troops were \hiis arranged : a circle of foot-nuAi siirroumled oii^ division contain- 
ing all tlie different kinds of warrior. s, in whleli wen* iuU'ispt*! si d chariots, witli cliario- 

• • 

teers famous for llicir prowe.ss,. Anolliei ilivision of tin* aimy was iormed into the 

Fha[>o ol tlie bipl Gniooru ; another ifito that ol a halt moon ; olliers into the forms ol 
tlie lion^i|l' the tyger ; another into a line ol single wairiois ; aiiotiier into the form of a 
carriage, or the lily, the mnkhrfi, a giant, ;i giFndhiirxn, a bull, &c. who died in tin 

front oi*the battle, was*proniisecl heaven. On e(>mmencing the contest, each side iuici- 
changed certain expressions of i\bu.se. 


T t t 
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During an engagement, many different modes of Varfare were pursued, such as, single 
combat ; chariots engaging wkh chariots ; horscrntn v\ ith horsemen ; footmen w ith foot- 
men, &c. ; fighting without order ; with various weapons ; in ambyscade ; tender invisi- 
ble forms ; under other shapes. Aifows were often discharged so rapidly as to ^11 thf^ 

air with them, and to cause one arrow to drive forwaril another. After the men be- 

• • * . 

longing to th(' opposing circles had been ilestroyed or dispersed, the central charioteers 
engaged, when tlie archers firs! sought to 'pierce the Iiorses,*oi llie charioteer, *or to cut 
die hoiv-strings, or to piei^*- the flag at the <oj> of the* chariot, 

I'V>r the proic.ctunx of one chariot, ;j thousand elepliants are said, to hav(' berr^ cm 

• • •»;, 

ployid; for that of each elephant, one hniidred horsemen ; of Vac h li<u seman„ ten liow- 
men ; of each bow-man, l|',n soldiers .with sword and shield ; .of each foot-soldieV; ihref 
others, one on each side and one behind. 

It was contrary to the laws of war to smite a wairior ove^i( </me (>v auothr r; ,oi one 
vvIjo had turned his back, or who was running away ; or one fearful ;• or he wlio Inul 
asked for (juarter ; or he who had dedined turlher lighting : or one imai rneel ; or a sin- 
gle eharioteir u ho had alone survived in tlie engagement : or one <lerang('d : or hnnules, 
chiJilren, or old men. 

The Hindoo war chariots, made of gold, silver, iron, cn wooil, and ornamented with 
various devices, had one/-' two, wr cveii'a Itundjcd wheels. Some ol iheni'conlaiiieil 
as many ds a hundred apartments; they tapered upwards in the form of a steeple, on 
which were plac'd flags, vows’ tails, and hells. On these flags were painted the bwd 
Guroorii, or ShiviVs bull, lluiloomi’ii, the kovidarn,^ the lion, the mfikiiro, a fish, a ser- 
pent, an aluis’-disli, .seven palm trees, lightning^ or a tyger. 

f 

f 

The Hindoo soldier w ore a turban, a gnille foi;the loins, a pair of short breeclies, a 
piece of h‘ulher round the loins, from winch were suspended a number of small bells, 

• f 

Tbeii coats of mail, made of wire or leather, are said to have been impenetrable. 

* The elianoi ofSooryu, (the sun) is represented as havincr but one wheel. * 

^pe-cic5. This was the flag used uy the Hindoo kings of the race of IJie sun. 


t Bauliinia* several 
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Some t'onibatuuls were famous ior I’hscliarging ar?ovvs very rapidly or to a vast distance, 
. » , . . . - . • 
or with a 1‘orcc Mufllcicnt to pierce a hioimtaiii. Otlier.s*were said to possess a stronj; 

and never-fa^liui^ or to be able to use tlve bow either with the right or the left 

hand. Honours were conferred on those who ufvei burned their liack in an engagement, 

** • 

who manitested a, contempt of deatii, who despised fatigue as well as the most formi- 
dable enemies, wdio had been found invincible in every combat, or had displayed aeon- 
r:ige vdiif h. increased like the glorj of tlie siiir advancing to meridian splendour. 

n*' 'who e ngaged in single coyihat was (‘alb'd Urdhii-rulee ; he who e-ouhate.d with 
uuiidri'Js of eliavioti w'as called a Jlntee, widi llv>nsands, an Utee-niter, with ten thou- 
>aiulN, a JNiuha-iiitee ; while the charioteer wlii» overcame h'olnien, wrestlers, spear-nim, 
bludg(;(;n-men, ^c. was caJled ]lutdiu-}OOlupu-yo^U|>ii, 

dd»e following were (;onsidered as evil oiiieiis on going to war: a storm at tiie com- 
meni a ment of the march ; aii/'arliMpiuke : the imjilennaitsof war dropping from tiie hands 
the soldiers; vultures [)assiiig over the army, and making a sereuming doise ; llie rays 
around tin sun bt coming rt d ; the moon’s appearing as small as a star before an en- 
gagement ; a Cl ant', a hawk, or a vidture seen walking near the army; the howling of 
shakals ; th;* descent of a vuUine *m tin' flag of a chariot; tlie tailing oi a thunderbolt, 
or lire from heaven ; darkness tiliiiig the four tpiurters oi tlie heavens ; the jiussage of 
a cow, or a deer, or a biamhuii, on the left of tlu' army, or of a shakal on it« right; 
the carrying to the nght cd tlie anny a corpse or a piyi of water; the lalhng ol blood 
from the clouds; the sight of a female beggar, with dishevelled hair, dressed” in red, 
in tivo»front of tin- army ; the starting of the Hesh on the left si^de of the tt onnnandta- in 
chief; the weeping, or turning back of the horses, whfjn ur^ed forward^; dreadful thun- 
der when the sjey was calm ; the clouds appearing red, &c. 

In these early ages, the bow^ was the jirincipal instrument of war ; and hence much is 
said of it in the history of the Hindoo wars : and, as every thing described by the poets 
must have a divine origin, therefore — from one bamboo the god Brornha made three 
diflereiit J[)ows : from the, end iieatesl the roots he formed that callecUPlnaku, which he 
gave to Shivu ; from the second jiart of the bamboo, the K^ffimdu, given to Vishnoo, 

T t.l 2 
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to whom also the Gand^vn was also *prcsente»l, but Vislmoo gave this bow loPurushoo- 

« 

ramu, and hcA^'itb it (iestio\et^llie k.shntrivris in t\1enTy-onc different engagements. It 
afterwards came into the [lossession of Rainh, of Indrri, and of Urji^onii ; the (ast of whom 
destroyed with it all the race of Dooryodhunii, and conquered the world. 

Bows made with deer’s horns were called ^harngii; those containing seven joints of 
the haiidjoo, SapUi-Taru^ and those made w ith ivory, Gujii-lVuntn. Tlie how was tlifec cu- 
bits aud a half, or four cubits in length, and the two extremities were of the same tliickncss : 

• V » R 

its excellence consisted in its strength ; in its having piany knots ; in its being iihpene- 
trable to the point of an arrow, or to Uie edge of a sword; in its jnvscrving its strer*g'dj. 
aftei’ being used for a long time togetiicr. Some bow's w ere painted at the hjeck, others 
had small bells listened 1 1 them ; others a chamuru others were set w ith jew»Lds, and 
others had small flags appended to them. The bow'-strings were made of.nerve,, the 
bark of trees, silk, gold tliread, 6ic. The bow' was preserved in 'boxes, made of canc, or 
in cloth : Shivii used to place his in the skin of a snake. 

t 

0- 

To prevent injury from the bow’-striiig, Iw^o thimbles made of leather or metal w ere 
worn, the one on the first and the other on the second finger of the light hand ; and to 
prevent the bow from rubbing off the skin, a leathern sleeve, called godha, \Vas worn on 
the left arm. 

Arrows about two cubits long, were made of reeds, iron, &-c. painted with different 
ornaments ; pointed witli iron, st^el, or diamond, and mounted^ with the feathers of the 
crane, the ospi\ v, the vidture, or some offier bird : the jroints of some resembled Vlialf 
moon, others had a single point, «and olliers wgc of various shapeS. Besides the coin^ 
jnon bow for arrow s, they used a cross-bow to discharge bullets. The biiflels dischargi d 
from the how of Bhurutu w ere each G40U pounds in weight : so says the Karnayimfi. 

The quiver was made of skin, as deep as three fourths of the arrow, arubwas slung 
on the back by a leathern girdle. The gods sometime^ gave to eminent sages quivers 
containing an inexhaustible store of arrows, some of which hari the faculty of leturning 
again to the quiver after they had done their office, . 

* Tlie tail of the cow df Tartary. 
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A \outh was first aistriicted in the* method of untying the bow, of anointing it, Sec. 

1 ^ ^ ... * 

He frequently exercised himself by tossing up his bow ••ciiid catching it again, and by 

pulling the Wing of tjie bow first with one hand and then witli the other. He was 

tauglit lo be skilful in taking his aiin, in wielding iIk; bow on all sides, so as to keep oft' 

die arrows of thecneiny, and in producing the twang of the bow."^' A good archer drew 

his bow, at arm’s length, till the extremities mi*t, and till the string reached his ear, 

before’ he ‘discharged the arrow. Two or three strings w ere attached to one bow, lest 

I 

one should br(3ak. 

The Hindoos also fought with clubs, which w;crc about the length of both arms, and 
almost iheithickiKiss oj tile body. He who was able to wield the club so as to keep 
off blo'^’s, or any thing thj»owm at him, w as deeni<;d perfect vm this art ; and he also was 
commended who held his club with a never-failing grasp, and who repeated his blows 
rapidly and widi a powerful force. It was deemed unlawful to strike with the club 

lower than the navel. 

• 

Among the exercises which fitted men for the toils of w^ar, one was wrestling ; to be 
expert in which, it was necessary that a person should be able to elude his antagonist 
by pacing /ound him m circles; to walk on his hands, and to pitch over his head. 
He was not to permit his* aiilagouist to throw' him on his back, or to seize his foot; 
but he was aMovved to kick, to strike with the fist, the o])tai hand, or the head. When 
his aritagonisi was about to seize him by tiuf neck, ih^ wrestler w as taught to raise his 
shoulders, and permit his neck to sink down betw^een them. A third person* w^as not 
pei^iyfitted to interfere with the conibalauls. It is said, that a wrestler o»; a bo.xcr some- 
times beat all the ex,trernities of his antagonist into hi^ body, or bwke his back, oi tore 
him in two. , 

* By the twang of muDy hows together, the shastrvls say, cucmics have sometimes taiicn senackss to the 
s:round. 
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SECTION L. 

Of JVorks on the Arts, or the Shilpu shaslrus* 

The originui u oik, Chutoo.sliiishtee-Kula-Niriin\n, !»} V'alsayaiiu, is^aid to have been 
drawn from the original vedu ; but neiUier this work nor aiiv other on the arts is to be 
procured in Bengal at present ; though some rragmenls, sail'd to be taken from the shib 
})U sha^triJSj arc found in the smrilocs and pborauus. 

• V 

\ alsavLinii nicutioiis the follou ing dlfl’^rent professioiis^ the origin which hb ascribes, 
fii -t to Bnunha and next to \ isliwiikunna : the dancer, the sKigei, the churipteer, the 
nmsieian, the tumbler, the elephant driver, the diver, the guldsimth, the blacksmith, 
tlie coppersmith, the joiner, the bricklayer, the shot^makei , llie w eaver, the taylor, the 
mat-maker, the waslierman, the dyer, the fahnei , the se rvant w iv.> rubs the body of his 
master,* tlie conlectioner, the milkman, the wiu h, tin: sjn, t^le gamester, llu; ph^^siciaii, 
the prostitute, the thief, tin* juggler, the mimick, the conductor of h‘stiYals,i* tin* dres- 
sei,:J: the Wdirior, the archer, the teacher of monkeys, bears, Scc. the snakc-(‘atehcr, 
the jeweller, the lhatcher, the mason, the distiller, the basket-iiiakei , the oil-man, the 
liunter, tiie fisherman, the messenger, the cook, tlie bearer of burdens, tin ‘^gardener, 
the sw'ord-inaii, he who tries the qualities of things, &.e. \;atsyunu also mentions the 

arts of making necklaces, shell ornaments, pictures, eartlicn-w are, forts, boats, of dig- 
ging wells, pools, ike. 


Some inslrnctions lespt r iiim hus)»aiuhy are found in the Jyotfth-Saru-Snngriihu, and 
theTit1iee-Tutwu, whicii an* ^ iminiunicated to those farmers who inquire of thp brain- 
buns who have stitdn d these works. 


In the acer)iint ol the casts in the succeeding volume will be found many particulars 
respecting the arts, to which the author begs to refer the reader. 

^ M ho lioiiy is rubbed by such persuns to produce a pleasant sensatiou vsliich generally coniposes the 
person to sloop. 

t In scripiuro laii-^ua'jo, Uie ruler of the fcast.’^ John ii. iK 
t A person employed in dressing dancers, players, images, &c. 
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Literature. — Gr^amtmrs,‘\ 


Sr.CTION hh 

A 

O/tke Stingakrilu Grammart., (Fi/akunhm. ) 

These grajiimaps arc very nninerous, and reflect the liiohrst cre dit on the ingenuity of 
their authors. Indeed, in philology the Hindoos have ])erh:i])s excelled both the ancients 
and the moderns. The first Sniigskrith grammar, called "MuhesliwuirT, is fabulously 
attribi;(ed to thi' god Sliiv-n ; anoljier calhd the Oindro, to liidrii, and the Chandrii to 
Chijiid'iT. Till' gi uinmar of Pairinee is ludd in the highest estimation by the Hindoos 
generally, wliile the 'Moogylhuboclhu stands lowest, though perhajis very unjustly. 

The ]Moogdhrd)odh(i may lie seha t< d as a speciiiM n of other 'gratriiiiais : It consists of 
more than eleven hnndri'd short ILdes tinned shootiiis, wrought up to the highest degree 
of conciseness ; the greater part of which consist only of one line, and some of not more 
tlian tour <n’ five sylhibles, which are followed by a comment termed V ritee. This gram- 
mar contains, first, what is called Snydliee, viz. die Permulution of Letters. Secondly, 
Shubdu, viz. Sounds: this includes substantives, adjectives, pronouns, and participles, be- 
ginning wdtli a detiiiition of granmialical terms, ihrowdng all those parts ofspeevh toge- 
ther, and treating of their dcch nsioiis as they end in the different letters beginning with 
the vowels. Thirdly, Dhatoos, or Po<>ts : this section, like all the others, begins wdlh a 

(ietinition of terms ; goes thi ough leu diflerenl conjugations, and then treats of causal, op- 

• • * ^ 

tativc^ and frequentative verbs, wliicli, tliough derived frofn the other dhatoos, an‘ reckon- 
ed separate verbs. Nomina! Verbs, or verbs funned from substantives, adjectives, or 
other \vords, are included in this di\ision. Then follow observations on 'the active and 
middle voice, conclucfing with directions respecting the lenses, u-: used wjtli various con- 
junctions. I'oiifthly, Kiitu, or the formation of substantives, adjectives, participles, &c. 
from dhatoos. The last division includes Stiecty ii, or rules for the feminine gender ; 
Sumaso, or rules for compound words ^ Kariikii, or rules for the syntax of nouns, as 
governed of words in a sentence, and Tudhito, or the formation of patroiiimics, gentiles, 
abstract and concrete nouns, &c. 


In the west of Bengal die Sungkdiiptii-Saru is chiefly studi^cT; in the midland purls, the 
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M oogiilinbodliu, and m tlic custom tlie Kulapn. Idle Saiuswntii also in high ostimah 
on ; and in some parts, the Scopudmii grammar studied by a few. 

The jiricc of written copies of thef Moogdhubodhti, if WTitten with care, is about three 
roojiees. Inferior copies are sold at one roopee and a lialf. 


SECTION LIE 

Gyammara dill cxiJ) 

9 

Tiic Paiiii\ee, by Pauiiicc. — Tlie Rauinec-Soolru-Bhaslnvii-Var/ikn, by Katyayniiu,’ 
— The Patiiiice-Sobtrn-V^artikri, by Kashika-Dasn. — The PatiiiV'e-SobtnViyiashyu, by 

Uuuata-Devu. — The S^^ia^^-Munjuvee. The Chundrika, by Ivumii-Shurmacjraryn. — 

T^hc Pudii-Chandriku. — The Slddhantu-Chundrika, by Ramashrumacharyn.-^-ldic Vya> 
kuruini-Pudti-Mdnjiireo, by Ilurn-Duttri-Mishrn. — Tlie VyakOrnnu-Lughoo-VriUee. — , 
The VrihudvoiyaknrumVBhobshunn, by liiiree-D^kshilji. — The ^Voivakurnwii-BiioO' 
shiinu, by ditlo. — A comment on ditto, byPrnsadu. — The Swnru-Voidikw'-Pnikriya, by 
Shakutayiuiu. — The Oonudcc,by Bheemn-Senacharyu. — The Thtlwu- Bodhineo, by Ka- 
shika-Dasii. — The l^fiatoo-Pj udeepu-M()itreyii, by Mitracharyn. — The Dhatoo-Pal'lnT, 
by Paninec, — The Giinu-Pat’hn, by Bnrdlinmaao-Oopadhyayii* — The Piukriya-Kou- 
mood^*, by Krishnu-Puiiditu. — The Priikriya-Vyakhya, by ditto. — The Prusada-KouJ 
mood^. — The Munoruma, by Bhutto jee-Deekshita. — A comment on ditto, by Riinja- 
Nat’hii. — The Vrililit-ShiibdciKloo-Slieklfhrri, by Hurccj^-DSk.^^hitu. — A •comment on 
ditto, called tlie Chidust1iee-Mala, by Baliimu-Bliultn. — The Lhghoo-Shnbdendoo-She- 
khiiru, by Nifgoj^-Bhiittn. — The Puribjiash^ndoo-Shekhnrn, by ditto. — The Mgnjob- 
sha, by ditto.-j-The Miinjobs]i»*Vyakhya-Kul^, by Baliimii-Bhhtlii. — The Piiribhaslia- 
Vrittee, by’^Nagojee-Bhultii. — The Piiribhashendoo-Shekoru-Teeka.--* A comment on 
ditto, by Koiyutn, — An account of this comment, by Nagojee-lJlinttn. — A comment on 
the Poribhasha, entitled Puribhashart’ho-Su^igrrihu-Vyakliya-Chnndrika. — The Kou- 
stoobhn, by Bhhttoj^-Dwkshitu. — A comment on ditto, entitled Pi ubha,,by Baluiiia- 
Bhulth. — The Bhashya-Prud^ph-Vivnrunh, by Maraynnu-Bhiittu. — The Vyakliya-Pru- 
dwpn, by Nagoju:* Bhuttfi. — Tlie Koumoodee, by B}inltojw-J>^ksliitri. — The Lughoo- 
Koiinioodee, by ditto.— The Mndiiyh-Koumoodee, ^ by Bliurhdwajn. — The Saru-Kou- 
mood^, by Shree-Dhuru-Dund^. — The Shubdu-Rdtnii, by Iluree-Bhiitla. — TheBhoo- 
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shuna-Saru-DurpunS, by Hnree-Bluittn. — A conAiicnt on the Voiyakurunu-Bhooshanu 
— The Lr^hoo-Bhooshunn, by Koondii- Bhutto. — A parf of the Prukeerno-Prukashu, bj 
Helarajii.— The Gamo-Rutnu- Muhodudhee, by'Vnrdhiinanu-Oopadhyayo. — A*commen 
on ditto, by ditto. — The Saru-Suiigroho. — The Giiapuka-Vulw. — The Bhasha-Vrittee 
by Poorooslptrtima. — A comment on ditto, by Srishtee-Dhuro. — The Dhatoo-Gunu 
Niriioyo, by Gop^-Chiindru. — The Dhatoo-Prud^pu, by Moitr^yu-Rukshitu. — Tin 
Dhatoo-Prukashu, by Baluramu-Poiichanunti. — The Probodhii-PrukaslirT, by ditto . — A 
coipment oiv ditto, by dftto. — T^fie Prourha-Muiionima, by^ Bliattojee-D^kshitd. — The 
Vrittee-Songrnhu, by Nagojee-Bhutto. — rThc Biighoo-Shobdu-Rutnu, by ditto. — Tlu 
Shubdri-Riitnu-TdSka, Baluipu-BhuUd. — Tl/e Gunu-Sumddhii. — TJie.PiiribhasIia b^ 

Swru-Dl^vu. — The Kashdkritsiin, by Kashnkrifsno. — The Pisalee, by PisijJw. The 

Shakdlayiiiiri, by Shakuiayunii. — Tlit^ Kootunmasho, by Jcmiendru. — Tlio Riivee-Ru- 
l>jusyo, l5y Iliilayoodho. ^ 

The Kulapu, by Sarwiivurmacliarya. — ^Aii enlargement of ditto, by Doorgfi-Siiighu. 
— Another, by PoondriieSkakshn. — The KuIapa-ChDrkur^'tri-Riihusyii. — The Kolapd- 
Dhatoo-Sadiuiu-Shnbdaniuvh. — The Kulapo-PQrishishtii-TftBku, by Rainri-Cliundrd- 
Chnkruvurttee. — A ditto, by Gopee-Nat’hu. — ^Thc Katuntro-Punjika, by Tiilochuuii. 
Dasn. — The Katniitru-V' rittee, by Vuru-Roochee. 

The S^iruswutii, by Unoobhobtee-Swuioopacharyrt. — A comment on ditto. — Another 
called Poonjaraju, by Pdonji.raj . • 

SangksViiptu-Sarn, by Krr;inndeesli\v''ih. — A c omment on ditto, by GoyeiS-Chuiidrii, 
— Another by Huree-Ramn. — Snngkshipt6-Saru-Suiiiput. 

The Moogdhabodhu,* by Vop »-Devu. — A comment on ditto, called Shubdu-D^pika, 
by*Govindu-Rania. — Others, by Bh i itd-Mullikii, by Shree^Vullubhri; by Devee-Oascr, 
by Mudhoo-SJedhuny, by Vidya-Nivasij, by Ruiiiu-Turkku-Vagi^shij, and by Ra- 
manundu-Kasheeshwnru. — The Moogdliubodhd-Purisliishtn, by ditto. — ^iThe Kovee-Kul- 
pu-Droomu, by Vopu-Deva. — A coiiiniciit on ditto, by ditto, and another by Ramd- 
Nyayalunkanv — TJie Dhatoo-Twka, by Vopj-Devo. — A work under the same name 
by Doofga-Dasu. 

The Navya-Vyakurunu, by Mudruin-Punclianunu. — The Bhooriprayogd, by Keviild- 

• * .x'" 

* Xa edition of tliU work, coataioing 311 pa^es, 12ino. has been printojjbitrtlie Serampore press. 
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Eamn-PnnclKnimm.'^ — The Ro7'jui-!Mala. — The llRiavri-Siiighh-Trnkriya.— The Soo- 
pndmn, by l^ndmn-Xabhii. — X coniment on ditto, l>y Vishnoo-Mishrn. — 'Phe Dlnoo- 
tubodhn, bv RliniiUtt Mnllikn.— The Sanivulee, b} Knshiui-Vrnulc)()adiiyayn. — U'he Ka- 
rikn-Rnlt^, by Krisljiiu-Miishjo. — Tl^c Soobodhin^, by ditto.— The ^■I.^T^lu-Kodha, 
by l{nirirainn-Puiiehannnn. — The Mulif^blifittee, by Mnh^- l>h»i(tn. — The Hoiiiin-Vya- 
khriinn. — The Iliitnn-Mula. — The Shiibdu-Tultwu. — The (jirananiriliK—The Prakriln- 
Knlpijtiiroo, by Ramn^Tiirku-Vagoi.shn. — The Shubdu-liudii-Pinkashn, by Gudgesnopa- 
dhvay&. — The, Doorghntn-Tipnnee) by ditto. — The Karakii-Chfikni.- -The V usoo-Dha- 

too-Karika. — The Slioivn- Vyakurnnu. — The Lukuiii-«V ad j. Tlie X irooktu.-— The 

Shiksha. ,, 

Ifi I he Frahilutav^ua^e. The Prakrita-LuukeUiwuiu, by l/nikeshwiiru.* 


SKCTION Llll. 

Of the Sungshila Diclionaries, ( Koshu ). 

These >YOiks also do the highest credit to the Hiiuloo learned men, and jirove how 
Jiighly the Si ngskritd was cultivated in former periods. They are \vrilt( n in verse, with 
the nieanings interspersed by the supply of other M ords. 1 his intennixUne of the text 
with explanations renders a pretty corn el kiiowleclge of the Sungskritii nec(\ssa] v, 
order to (tistinguish the original Avoids from those gi\en to ascertain the meaning. 

\j 

Umhra-Singhn has divided his dictionary into eigliteen chaptetis, and arranged all his 
words inider the following liends ; heaven, '|)n*^al:i, earth, towns, mountains, forests and 
luecllcal plants, ariinals, man, hniiMi ns, ksinilriyiis, voishynv, sloodyns, epithets of per- 
sons, qualities of things, miscidlain ons, homonymous, words ending in difrerent letters, 
indeclinabfes, and reniarks on the genders. Hiis arrangement is attended with this 
advantage, that such a dictionary becomes useful tfs a scientific work, as jvell as a voca- 

* Fruin krvulii, nVy, and Ranui ; wliirli mcinis (expfessive of a strong religions allachment) “ Only 
Hainfi,’' or “ None hut liaiiiV. ” nutu lianuiui is mendy a title. lUis pvrsou's mine will he found iu fage 4h0; 
fir: Ukj autlior oi iui uijtroiiouiicar VK-k 
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The work of Uiniro-Singhu'^ istilmost univer#ally consulted in Bengal, and the ad- 
joining provinces ; but the other diefionaries are seldom ^efcried to except in particular 

cases, even'where thpy are possessed. A great number of comments have bec*n written 
on this, work, among which are the Ridu-Chundrikti, the Vyakh\a-ltoodrn, the Vyakhya- 
Pradeepu,^ the Moogdhubodhinee, the Sara-Sooiui irn, the Pndart'liii-Koiunood^, the 

"JVikandu-Vivekf], and four others by N eehi-Kimt’hn, I'ainn-Tuikii-Vageeshh, BliurNtu- 

• • 

Mullfkd,'*and Kayfi-Mookobtii. The comments cN})liiin the woids of the original text; 
give the grammatical rules for tlie’words, and aiitliojiliijs from other works lor tho meaii- 
j.ngs which they affix. 


SE( TION LIV. 

Dicliotutries dill exlanl, 

Tlic*Mc*dinw, by MedineS. — The lliitnu-Mala, by llulayoodiiu. — The Iloiinu, by He- 
, » 
mu-ClimuIiu. — 'Tlie Trikandfl-Shesliu, by Poorooshottfnu']. — 'fhe \ ishwft-Prukashu, by 

Muheshvvnrii, — The Uiurnu-Koshu, by Umiini-Smghn. — The llaravhl^, by Poorooshot- 

tninu. — The Uiniiru-Mala, by Ujnvn. — 'J’lie Unniid-tulwo, by \'acli(i.sputee. — The V hr- 

nudcahvlnri* by Ootprdinee. -The Uuadee Koshn, by lloodi n. — "I he Bhagooree. — The 

l,i(ibhnsii. — The Uroonn-Diiltn, l»y Bopalitu. - 'The Jluddh-Ch'indiu, by Sljoobhankir. 

— The Dw ijob]>ii-Koshn, by V yaree, — riic Shubd»VMala, by Jnta-l)hm\i. — i fie Shub- 

t • , ^ • • 

da-Riilna-V nlc'y by Pkakshur^- Koshn." -The Bhouree-Pruyogu. — The Drivyabhidlia- 
nu, — The Shnbdn-Chniylrika. — The Mantrabliidhann^ — The Sliiibdarnlvn, by Soobhoo- 
tee.* — 'Hie Shribdn-Mnhodndhee, by Diind^.' — The Yadayn.— Tl le Dlinriince. 

* Unu'iru-Siiij'tiu issiijipose?! toli:no livrd Vikrumuilityu, a!»out elL;kl Iiwiidrcd and fwonty- 

lour yoars a;!;‘o. Yic coinpik’d liis du tioiuiry rnna sevrr.d others. A very < oditioii of tho Ihur rit- 

Koslih,vvith anl'hi^lish Iniorprolaiion and Annolalioiis, has lietn imblishoc! by H. T. ('oh hrooke, r>q. and 
print(‘tt af the press of the SerampoiH'Soeiely of iVlissionaiie.s, A wi iltcii eopy ot the Uniuru-Koshu sells 
for lUce roopees ; it cuutuiiis about oiic humlrcul leaves. 

U \\ u 2 
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’ A 

SECTION LV.* 

Of Translations from the Sungskritu, and works written in the dialects of India, 

Translations from the Sungskritd are not numerous, compared with tjie ?^ast multU 
tude of works to be found in this language ; and this is easily accounted for : the brain- 
hinical system denies learning to all but br^mhuns, and this order of men entertains the 
most perfect tontempt foi »«nery thing written in the vernacular tongues.* Still, l^ow- 
ever it has been found necessary to meet the public tasfc, and to give imitations of some 
of the most popular works in the dialects derived from this, xhe language of the 
GODS. Some persons have supposed, that the popular language of India w the Ilin- 
doost’hanee, but so far /roni this being the case, the Hindoostlianee is no wl/crc' tlie 
lailguagc of a single village of Hindoos ihroiighout the whole of !lindoost’hann, but every 
Hindoo dialect is derived from the Suiigskrit'i. We might go still farther, and say, .that 
not a single Hindoo, amidst all the millions in India, ever speaks thd- Ilindoosl’hanee as 
his mother tongue : it is only used amongst those Hindoos who have been or are con- 
nected with Mns.ilmans or Europeans. The author has obtained a list of popular works 
in some of the dialects of India drawn from the Snngskritii, or written at once in those 

dialects, and here he begs leave to close this chapter, on the Literature of the Hindoos, 

• • 

and with it the present volume : • 

In Bengalees — The Clirind^,*by Kuvee-Kunknnn, a bramhnn, work refating to the 
wars of Doorga with tliti giants. . 7 hese verses are recited for eight days together at 

some of the Hindoo festivals. — The New ChundS, and the Ramayunu, by Ramanubdii- 
Teert’hii-SwamS?. 

A poetical version of the Kamayunu, by Krittee-Vasu. Recitations of this work at 
the houses of the Hindoos sometimes continue for several days, when tw'O or three hun- 
dred persons assemble each day. 

The Muhabharutii, by Kashee-Hasu, a shobdru, is in the houses of great .numbers, 

who read it. at their leisure. 

V 

The Munusa-Muli^nlo, by Ksh^manunda, a shoodru p a work respecting thfi goddess 
Munusa, at whose festival tlie contents are sung. 
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The Vishalakshee^ l^y Mookoondo,.a bramhun, a work in verse on the wars of the 
goddess of tl/is naine^ a form of Doorga, which is sung at^estivals^ at the holy 'places, 
and by indivjduals. 

The Shivu-Ganu, by Rameshwiiru, a poetical w^rk on the adventures of Shivu as a 
*" • 
mendicant, sung at festivals, &c. 

The Sntyu-N»CJiyonij, a story by Shunknracharyn, a branihnn, relative to a god known 
among, tko Hindoos by the name of Sutya-Narayunu, and amongst the Mnsnlmans by 
the name of Satyu-peeru. ^ * 

The* Dliurmu-Ganu, by Vinnyn-Lukshmnnu and Ghunii-Ramfi. This is a story in 
verse respecting Laqo-S6nu, a person who, throtigh the ]io\ver of Yiimn, (deatli) is said to 
have cause,d the sun to^ arfsc in the west. The sunyasees sing these verses at the festi- 
vals of piiurmu (Yuma), a^ do also lepers and others, who make vows to this god. 

The Kr%islinn-Mnngulii, by Maduvu, a poem on the revels of Krishnh and the milk 

.* * r . ^ .. .. 

maids, sung at the festivals of Krishnu, and 'containing many licentious descriptions. 

'l‘lie .Govindu-Mnnghlu, by Huree-Hasti, a voiragee, a story in verse respecting Hu- 

t!- • 

ree, or Krishnii., 

The Kalika-Mungolii, by Krishnu-Ramn, a shoodrn, and Kovce-Vollublin, abrambun : 
a story respecting the goddess Kalee, to which is attached an indecent though exceeding- 
ly popular^slory respecting Sooudfiin, a person who obtained in marriage, in an extraor- 
dinary manner, tlie daiiglityr of V^rg-Singhfi, the raja of Bfirdwan. This song is sung 
on the last of.llie eight days (rather nights) occupied in the recitations of the Kalika- 
Mungulu. • . 

The UiinMda-Mhngriiri, by Bharutri-Churidrri-Ray5, a work respecting the goddess 
UiVVi-Pobrna. 

Vf * ' ^ , 

The Pnnchanrmg-G^tii, by Uyodhya-Ramu, a slmodri^, a work in praise of Punclia- 

» ^ 
n3no, Dukshuiri-Rayn, fehoslit’hee, Makhaln, &c. 

The Giinga-Biinktee-Tinunginw, by Doorga-Prusadn : a poem relative to Gnnga. 

The Devee-Mahatmyh-Chnndrika, by Ubhiiyu-Chnronu : a story relative to Doorga in 
the form of Muha-Maya. — Kalw-Keerttunri, by Rama-PrQsadu, a shoodru : a similar 
^rork,— fchuvanee, by Doorga-Rarnu, a similar story. 

The Krislinp-K^rtiinij, liv ljovindu-3asn and Vidya-Putee. 

The Choitiinyn-Mnngnln, bv Lochriml, a voishnuvii of the god Choitonyn 

in verse. — Pashundu JDulunii, by R dha-Madhuvu, a voishnuvu : a work in favour of the 
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voisHnavns. — Choitanya-CIiuritamritn, by KrishiKi-Dasii, a voisl^tiuvn^ a work in de- 
fence of Choitunyii, partly ii* Simgskritq and paitly in Bengalee. — Voishnfivu-Vnnduua, 
by Dofvnkee-NruKiiimi, a voislinfivn. — Clioitaiiyn-Bhagriviiln, by Vrinda-Vann-Dasii, a 

voishniivn. — Manii-Sliikshya/by ^arotlnnul, a voisjhiinvu. — Rnsumnyu-Kulika, by Smia- 

0 

tunfi, a voishnuvu : on faith in Krishna. -1 Vein?:- Bliuktee-Chinulrika, by T’hakoora- 
Goswamee. 

These popular stories arc in verse, of*dlflei'ent metres. 'Single verses* are*fi’e^|nently 
quoted III conversation, and tlie stories they coniuiip arc aliyost univeri|al!y known a- 

: t ' 

mong the Hindoos. 


[fi the language of Mirhila^ or Tirhoot . — The ITuree-V nngshn,by Bliomunh-Kuvec.— 
The Rookniinec-llnniiin^ by Vnha-Putee. — '^I’he Ooshii-Hur/iiin, by ditto. — Thp A^uhe- 
shu-Vanee, by ditto. — The VVshnoo-l^iidn, by ditto. — "J'he Krishuu-Churitrn,* by ditto. 

f 

In the Telinga languag (\ — The Raniaynno, by P»hnvn-BJnlbtee.— The Bhagavntn, by 
Hiindee. — TIfe Bharidn, by AIasaiiee-P>a(l nn. -The Ragluivn-l^and fv’^yn, by Simn- 
kurh. — Tlic BUhvan^-Pnrinhvii, hy Bhnvri-Bliobtee. --The A1 nnoo-Cliuritrn, by Alasa- 
iicc-Pyadniirj . — I lia Radlia-Madlir,vn-Suiiivadri. — 'I'lie Kirataijooii^yn, by Alasanee- 
Pvaddna. — The Rookniinee-Pririnnyfi. — 7’he Soobhndra-Pdrinuyn. — 71u: N^ilodriyn. — 
The Iluiish-Chrmdi h-Nalukn. — 'J1ie Parijatu. — Tli<‘ Miihw-Bavnnu-Chniilrri, by Lus- 
kusLyince*. — The Sliarungu-Dlirini-Chnnu n, by N aguina. — The RookinanVul’VChuntu. 
— The llanoomunlu-Viju} fi, by 'ditto. 

* < 

Jn tie 1 1 indite, — The Rama} unii, by I'ovlusw-Dasri. — The Ramii-Chnndrlka, hy**Kri« 
vee-Priya. — '] hi^A ignanLi-fjecla, ifnd the R,nsiku-*Priya, by Keslpivu-Dasn. — Idic Uusu- 
rajn, by Mvitee-Raniu. — Ihe Bhaguviith, by Bhoo-PuCee. — The Shoora-Sagurn, by 
Shooih-Dasn. — Tlie Phadilnlee-Prukashii, by Shooku-Dvvii. — The Kuvee-Kooln-Knn- 
I’habliurunii, by Chintaiuuuee. — The Bhhi- Bluuhu-Chetiin^, by BalmBlindri,. — The 
Ishkhh-Sliikha, and the UshtiV^’aini/, by Devh-BaJij. — The Suplu-Shutee, b}^ Viliarcc- 
Hasu. — I’hc Singhasunu-Vutrisli^. — Tiie VeUln- Piieliishee. 


Jn the T ruju-Bimha, — Res'pecling this dialect, h gentleman of Lucknow thus wrote 
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to llie author on tho }Qih of August, 1817 : Tlicrt^ arc in the Br"jn-Bliasha two Gw- 
tas, one or two Uumayniins, the BhagnViiln, and several b<Toks coiitainiiig stories, (lli- 
hasr;), all of \A*liieli are jommonly read by the iiali\'e soldiers, and 1 believe by the inha- 
bilanls of this part of the country generally.” 

Li tlir iMarha^a.— lhc Book niinw-Swnyninbhrii.— The Paiiduvn-Prula})n. — The 
riiircc-Vij Tyn. — 'Ihv. Shivn-tehiinrit*':. — The fioodainij-Chuiilni. — The Pdurvfm^', by 
I^aiiuycc-Piint’ii — The ^hravntpj-Poorvrm^, by ditto.- J'he Paiidoo-UangM-Ma- 
hatinyh. — "I he Uhee-Baviinii. — The Geela, by Kanui-Dasii. — The JMaiiusn-Leela, by 
Itaniii-Dasn. 

In ihi * dialed of Bhaja-pooj'H, — The liainii-Junn\h, by Tool lisec-D ash. 

Jn /he Ootliuluy or dulled used in Orissa . — ] he Bllagiivntii, by Jngunnat'lin-Dasn. — 
The Miiljabhai iith, by Sai ida- Dash. ~ The Kaiuayhiiu.— The Itihash, by \'ishnoo-Dtish. 
—The Ci^th-Govindh, by I )lmrunee-*])hiiru.— 'rh<^ G^la, the Kartiku-Mahatin>h, and 
the llnsfj-Knlloln, by Krishnu-Dasu. — The Kaiiehnnu-Lula. — The OoddluMi-Choutri- 
sha. — Tlic Goondiehu-Vijnyu ; the Ilungsu-Do^in, the Lukshin^-\’ilasha j the Dhuni-. 
uec-Dlihrh. 

In the Asam. — The ^ fvundhlee. — The G^la, by ditto. — A 

part of tl;e Shiee-]5hagn\ ni.i, ny uiiio. — j ne .^Jiree-Bhagnvutn, by Shonkiii fi.—A po- 
pillar poetical abiidginent,of ditto, by ditto. — '^fhe Bhih^Gli^tu, by ditto.- The Pi isnii- 
gh, by ditto. — d he L^rla-^lala, by ditto. — Thd Kann-Khoa, hy i^ilto.^ — The Ghosha, by 
Madhhvn, — The Kahka jjooran by ditto. — 'I’he Chhnd^. — Tlie Baj»“i-N^lee. — The 
Boom jee.~U he Iba ish Chmidropakliyanh.— '^J'he Raiiiavunh. — The Ruinn-Kwrtunh. 

In the dialed of J op pore. — The V^lsrtnth-Rajn. — The Biitnn-Mala, by Shivn-Rajn. 
— The ShiiiVChoup yw, h\ Shivu- Da.sn. — ^^The Dadook^^-Vaii^, by Dadoo. — ^Flie 
M dhoo-Mahit«‘. — '1 he G! airnii-linsri.-T-The Shivn-Sagnni, by Shiva-Raju. — The 
ShoCiu-DTisu-Krivitwh by* Sl>obifi-l)a.s *. -The G^tn, by Ajoiiia\j*fSt— Another G^tn^ 
by PLutyohi-Velo. — T lie IlotUVI^iideepn. 
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Li tjie dialect of Bhugelkund.-^\ie^ Sooyabhuyu-Turee. — Tlfe Dadra. — The Koon- 
duriya, by Giree-Dhara. 

In the dialect of Bundelkund. — Bhrnmnrn-/ji^tu, by Ki isIinu-Dasri. — The Rasu- 
Leela, by Shooru-Dasu. — The Bliagnvnlu, by Priyu-Dasu. — Thb Sn^hu-LSDla^ by 
Kanara-Dasa. 

in the Nepaul dialect^ — The Kiishiiu-Charitro, by RamSfCImndrii.— • The Chanokyu, 

In the Huriana . — The Rookinin9e-Muiigairi, and, the Soodamfi-Churitru. 

•< 

4 • 

In the Jf uch (OuiUh ). — Tlie Sahevauu-Miija, by Cllundia-Vanu. — The^ O»omhru- 
•Maruvee, by ditto. — The Shusiice-Prashiia, by ditto. 

In the dialect of ' KUtnyU . — The Prit’hoo-Raju.Rayuso,*by Chandru. — The Dhoo-Lee- 
la. — The J uy n-Chhndrd-Prukashn, by Chtindrn--Bhatn. — The Knvee-Prukashu. — The 
Vanee-Bhobshrmu. — The Doorga-Bhasha. — Tlic Gwta. — ^Thc DhQiinayee. — The Vi- 
nuyo-Putrika, by Tooldsee-Dasu. — The Raiuii-Shulaka, by ditto. 

« 

In the Bikaneer dialect. — The Goutiimu-Rdyuso, by Sdninyu-Gfuidru. — The Shree- 
Pala-Rayhso. — The Shala-Bhudra-RaySso, by Jiiia-Hnrd-Kishwuru.— The Sh^gooiijd- 
Rayuso, by Somuyn-Gundhrti. — The Uanu-Shiela-Choudliariya^ by Kshnnia-Kulyana. 
— The Eoontee-Shooddha-Maln, by Jina-lIorri-Kishwnru.— The Doodliya-Rayuso, by 
Oodnya-Bhanoo. — Tlie Bharulee-Pooyana, by Rayu-Bhanoo. 

V * 

In the Harotee dialect. — >The Dholamarunee. — The Soret-Vijo. — ^Thc Soornjun&.Ko* 
rnso. — The Phdtam^ In. — The Nut’ha-Maroo. — ^The Burn-Doomu. — The Bhagalee.— ► 
The Chnnd^ra. — The Meenee.— The Paruiwau. — The Arniru-Kosako. — ^The Saonki^ 
Iboru. — ^The T6jo-Dhuru. — The Charuna. 

In the SindhoS%^inde ). — The BhogfivndgeSta, b/ Bhagm utn-Da^a — The Dralalnja- 
Ponjura, by Sabeva.R^&T’tiakoora. — The Oorcie-Lal-ya-Punjura, by Kurmu-lihogfi. 



CHAPTER VI. 


Of the present Sthte (^' Learning among the Hindoos. 

SECTION I. 

Lear Med Men. 

jM^lorincr ages, the Hindoo j^liilosophers were unquestionably men of deep erudition, 
and, having spent niaiiy years in acts of rigid austerity, were honoured as persons of so 
great a sanctity of character, that they attracted universal homage and applause : some 

of them had more than a ^thousand disciples or scholars. Shjinkuracharyn, I'or instance, 

• • * " 

after his ;p rival at Benares, placing himselt under the care of Govindacharyii, who taught 
the doctrines of tile V^edantu philosophy, •became the most celebrated philosoplier of 
his day : here he took ihq stall* of the dund^, and embraced the life of tins class of 
ascetics, which* had then almost sunk into total disrepute. Shunknrii, however, w as de- 
termined to raise his sect, and, having collected a prodigious number of disciples, he 
resolved to make the tour of India, to dispute with tiie Itarncd, and to gain proselytes. — 
In this pi[grimage he was every where so successful, that he was styled the conqueror 
ot the world. As his terms of dispyitc were, that if he w as unable to obtain the victory 
*he would embrace a secular life, while, if he defeated his antagonist, this lintu«goiiist 
should become a df?ndc^, multitudes w'cre cbnstraiiied’to enter into this order of ascetics, 
— Tlic efl’ects of this join ney and of the.se labour^ are visible to this day : it is said, 
th;it not less than 4000 ditnd^s now residq at Benares. Foar small ilevatious are still 
shewn in Dravira,* upon which it is spid this sage u«ed to sit and dciper discourses to 
his disciples^ and in Draviru there is still an annual assembly ol dundees to the num- 
ber, it is said, of 10*000. 

Thus,^.in former tiilies, the learned Hindoos w'ere almost invariably ascetics or mendi- 
cants, following ill this respect the principle adopted by almost every piiilosophical sect, 
that to, renounce the \7orld waj an essential characteristic of a .bue phiiosopher. 

Ill the lists of works inserted in tSis volume at llie head of the difTerent divisions of 

Vvv 
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tlio Ililuloo writings, the leader will findUhe iiaine^ of almost all the learned Hindoos 
who havt ever flourished in lijdia. The author,, how ever, thinks it proper to add in 
this place the nann s of some modern writers, as an introduction to this acepunt of the 
present vState of learning amongst thii^ people. 

In the court of Vikruinudil) i1 were a number of learned men, wdiose n> .ncs, as w ell as 
the names of their writings, will be found .in the I21i7th pagc*of this volume. After this 

period arose Oodriynnachar^n, author ol a commenl ok the Nyayn philosophy; — Miin- 

* * . * . * 

dimn-Mishrii, a Meeinangsa w riter, and the cclebrated,antagonist of Shunkiirachai*yn,as 

well as tlie sii])^)ressor of the sect ot diindees ; — Vachnspntee-Mishrh,. w ho wrote an ex- 
plaiiatioii of the six dnrslinnhs ; — Madhuvacliaryu, who lived at'tliQ court of Bwokniunfi, 
and w rote the Udhikuruuui Mala, a wprk on the M^mangsa philosophy still popular 
— ijurvvn-Vermmacharyu — Gengeshn, author of a w ork on the sootrns of Oputumji 
— Shdolh-Panec, a writer on the ciyil and canon law; — lihnvu-ldevn-ljhnttn^ and Jee- 

\j * 

indot'Wahimn, both smritee writers ; — Umani-Singhn, auth#)r of a dictionaiy Poo- 
rooshottfimn, author of a grammar and a dictionary ;i— Dhavnkfi, a poet who lived at the 
court of Shree-llnrshu ; — Muyooiu-Bluitlu, a celebrated poet and philosopher ;— Krisli- 
iiii-AiiniKirT, a tuiiUii writer; — Shiromiince, who wrote a comment on Gi.iigeslin; — Mu- 
t’lioora-Nat’lifi, a bramhan of Nndwya, patronized by the raja of that j)lace, afithor of a 
comment on the Chinlamiince of Gungeshwurn ; — ^Jngndwslln of Nudeeya, the author^ 
of a cominent on the w ork of Shiromniiee ; — Ghdadlinrn, of the same place, author of a 
comment on Shiromnnee ; — Jnya-Deva, author of a small treatise explaining the diflTicult 
passages in several works of the modern Noiyayikns ; — Tit’hoo-jRmnu-Turkii-Piincha- 
niinn, and Ixi'ishiiri-Kantri-Vidvalunkarn, thc^ great-grandsons of Ghdadhuru ; Shuiimu- 

'rhrkal uikurn, anil Shunkurn-Tnrkiivugeeslm. — following leiirne.d Hindoos arc still 

•> 

living in Tieiigal : Shivu-Nal’liu-Vidya-Vachnsputce, ofNndeeNu; apd llnghoo-Miinee- 

» yj 

Vidya-Bhdoshunu, and Unrmtu-Ilamh-Vidya-Vag eshfi, of CalcuUa. 

c 

Among the works published in India w ithin the last hundred years are, the Vyowast’Iia- 
Sungruhii, by Gopalu-P* nchanonu, of Nhdee\a^on the eitil law-. — A similar work, and 
also a gfammar, by Ki!^hnu-J©evrinii-Vjundy()padhYayj, ul^ Krishnu-Nnguru. — A^gram- 

* See pagfe 203. , 
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mar by Blnr ilu-Miiliikn, of PiiitliiaT— I’hc Vivadartiava-Sctoo, a work on law, by Va- 
neshwion-VJidyalijnkarn and otbois.-?Vivadnbhungarnuvd,* a Jaw work, by Joginniril’liri- 
Tnrka-Piinohannnn. 

* si:cTio\ ir. 

Colleges, 

The name given to Uiiidoo colleges or schools is Chutooshpal’lii^*/* which si<aiifies 
the place vvlicre the four sliastrns^ are sliullcd. Tliis word is changed, in its popular 
• use, to Cli0uparee. 

These places are generally built of clay. Sometimes three rooms are ejected, aiul in 
others eight or ten, in tu o side rows, with a reading room, open on all sides, at thefar- 
thei**end : this is also of clay. These college sleejung rooms, and the college hall, would 
greatly siirpiise an English academician ; but the Hindoos have yet to leai’ii, that splen- 
did edilices and large endowuncnls aie essential to learning. . 

'Jdiesc miserable huts arc fiequenlly erected at the expence of the teacher, who not 
only solicits alms to l aise tlio building, but also to feed his pu})ils. Idie buildings whicl 
conlain sevjpn or eight roonvs cost sev^n or eight pounds steiling : the giound is com- 
nfonly a gift, ljut in some cases lenl is paid. In particular instances both the, giound 
and the exppnccs of U^e buildings arc a voluvtaiy gift, and there are not wanting eases 
of lands being bestowed on schools, and of persons appropriating a monthly sum to 
their jupport. At N uii^'eya the last case is common. 

After a schopl-rooiu afid lodging; rooms have been thus built, to secure the success 
of the school, tlic teaciScr invites a few brainbuus and respectable inhabitants to a short 
entertainment, at the close of wliich the bramlinns are dismissed with some trifling pre- 
«enls. 

If tlie teacbei'.finds a ^ifllcnUy hi obtaiifing scholars, he begins the college with a few 

* From cluitoorn, (bur sliasinis, an^l [wit’hu, lli'- orreadin^jl^’ tbc four shastrbs, is to le iinticr.^ 
stood, the gramiRins, the Uivv works, the poor.nnis, aiitl the durbuiluus. 

V V V 2 
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junior relatives; but should he have obtained some reputation for. learning in the com- 
mon disputes at the funeral feasts, weddings, dedication of sacred things, he soon 
collects a number of phrooas,* viz. pupils, or readers. 

The school opens every morning early, by the teacher and pupils assembling in the 

college hall, or hut, when the difterenl classes come u]) in turns. At t>^5 close of these 

labours, about three hours are devoted to bathing, worship; eating, and sleeps and at 

three tjliey resume their studies, which continue till t*vilight. ^ Nearly two hours are 

( « 

then devoted to evening worship, to eating, smoking, apd relaxation ; and the studies are 
afterwards resumed, and continued till ten or eleven at night. 

« 

There are three kinds of colleges in Bengal : one in whiclr the grammar, the poetical 
works, and the dissertations on the beauties and blemishes of ppetry, are read ; and in a 
few of these schools, something of the pooranus and smritees is* taught. In the second 
order of colleges, the law works are read, and in some casas the pooranus ; and in the 
third order, works on the nyayu durshunu. In all tjiese colleges, select W'orks are read, 
and their meaning expluiucd ; but instruction is not conveyed in the form of lectures. 

In the colleges for grammar learning, &c. the pupils repeat assigned lessohs from the 
grammar used in each college, and the teacher comRiunicates the meaning of the lessoiif 
after thej have been committed to memory. 71ie evenings are occupied in repeating 
these lessons. ” 

In those scinhiarics where the law books *and nyayu shastrus are studied, the pupils are 
divided into clasy.s according to ihVir progress ^ avid the pupils of each class, having one 
or more books before them, sit in the presence of the teacher, wlien the best reader of 
the class reads aloud, and the teacher gives the meaning as often as asked : thus they 
proceed from day to day till the work is completed. Those who are anxious for a 
thorough knowledge of the works they study, read over and obiain the ineaiiKig of the 
coinmentjj before they leave college ; and some, conlenl with a more superficial acquaint- 
ance with the subjects contained in tlicse works, mciely'read the commcnls, and then 

* From ptilVs to naJ, 
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return home. At nigtjt the pupils atAhese schools examine the lessons already studied, 
in order thatMhat tli(;y have read may he impressed more d'^tiiictly on the memoij’ : these 
studies are frequently ^pursued, especially by the uoiyayiku students, till two or three 
o’clock, in the morning. 

The gra......a.^.H...c3 -re pursued during two, three, or six years ; and where Panince 

is studied; not less llian ten'or twelve years are devoted to this work. This appears 
to us an imiueyise waste qf time an mere grammar ; but as soon as a student has ob- 
taiiieil 'sucli a kiio vledge of grammar as to be able to read and understand a poem, or a 
la A b >oI:, or a work on pbilosophv, he may coi^.mence this course of reading also, and 
carry on a; the saiue Ijine the reinainder of his grammar studies. I'hose who study the 
law Jjooks or tlie nyayns cuiitinue reading cither at one college or another during six, 
eight, or even ten }cars.. AVhen a person has obtained all the knowledge possessed by 
one teaclnu’, making some honourable excuse to his guide, he places himself at tin? feet 
of anoiher. 

In other parts of India, colleges are not common: individuals at their houses teach the 
grammar ; and others, chiefly dnndSs, teach the vedu and other sliastras to disciples at 
the niutt’h<i8* where they lianpeii to reside. The v6d5s are studied most in the south- 
west, in Toilnnuii, and the* Dravirii country. In Bengal there are likewise individuals 
who teach different |)arts of learning at their leisure hours ; or who have tw o or .three pu- 
pils, who suppori tli^nisefves. • * • 

, T 

]No Hindoo teacher feceives wages from his pupils : it is consideicd as an act of very 

* • • * 

great merit to best 9 W^ learning; and he therefore endeavours to collect a subsistence at 
festivals, and Jjy anhuaror more frequent tours among the rich, who readily support an 
individual thus devolhig hi.s time to the instruction of others. The teaclier is also invited 
to all public ceremonies, aIU^ presents are sent to him whenever a feast takes place in 
the villi'g.e. l^oi his»opini;)n in points of disputed property, and when an atonement is 
to Le made for some oflenee, the tutor of a college is generally consulted, and receives 
fees. Jf he (?iiii fiom^lliesc funds give learning to a number, and add i\\t gift of food 
also to a fovv, his merits am .supposed to be of the very first order, procuring for him 
* Mr. Cole-biooke r*lls these places copventg of ascetics. 
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honour in tliis world, and the higliost benefits in & future state. .Hence, though he dc^ 
rives no gain in a direct way«froin his pupils, he*is not left to want ; he ol^tains a sub- 
sisteiicd, but this in most cases is rather a scanty one. Should juch a teacher become 
a favoui ite with a rich individual, of sliould one of his pupils be the son of a rich man, 
he then fares better. 


The pupils if grown up are generally maintained by their parents, and re&rde either 
at thq college or at the house of some neighbour. Tlie Ilinckios do not permit boys of 
ten or twelve years of age to leave home for the coll(?ge, but seek instruction foV them 
at some })Iace in their own vicinity. Jn some cases a rich man living near tlte college 
!^upports a youth from a distance. In others, a number of disciples, perceivi^ig that the 
son of their spiritual guide, vaIio is expected to succeed ins father in that ofiict^ is like- 
ly to grow up in ignorance, support the son during ins studies Jtiy regular subscri;) nous. 

■ AT RENARES. ' , * 

or convents of ascetics, at Benares, xchere the vtdu is ioi(ghl (1817): 

Tcachcr.s. Number of students. 


Vishwii-Nal’liiii-Bhut-Gooroo-j^, of Doorga-Ghutii, 

ValiT-Dwksfiitri-vok, of ditto, . . 

NarayninVD^kshitu, of ditto, t 

V.apoo-Bhut-Pouranikn, of ditto, . 

Valuin- Rhiit, of ditto, 

Kungn-Dhut-iimbekerri, of ditto, 

Keshuvit. Bhut, a Jlarhatta, of ditto, 

Valu-KrishirT-Bhut-Vosh^, of ditto, . ; 

Valum-.Bhnt-Movnnfi!p,or ditto, . 

Gnueshii-Bh it-Datarii, of ditto,..*, 

Naraynnu-D6vn, of ditto, 

Bhoirnni-Bhnt, a Toihingfi, of ditto, 

.leevh-Ramii-Bhht-Gourn-Vule, of ditto, 

# ^ 

Vain- D^kshitn-Gouru-V Tile, of ditto, f,\ 

Chintaniniiee-Deekshitn, of ditto, 

Rainu-Deekshitu-Phutke, uf ditto, 


• GO 

10 

'10 

1 

IG 

30 


GO 

25 

U 

13 

2(f 


25 


12 . 
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Teacn/icrs. 

Va/nni-13hut-Vnjli6, of Doorga-Gliatri, . 

Sliivii-Lingawdhaueo, of ditto, 

liliayya-Deeksliitn, of dillo^ * 

Nwrij-^iirglin-D^'ksliiti, of Narndri-Gliatn, 

\'i.shwii^'ak’iiu-Blji^t-Joyisli^, of ditto, 

Jugiiiiiial’lin-Uvndhanet', of ditto, . 

Dhikilin-Blifil, of ditto, ^ , 

Uiiuijtri-Uviulliaiic‘t.‘, of llSnoouiiiiitn-Ghatu, 

Nuin-Sah-Dvndliant’e, of ditto, 

V "may :kn-Bliut-Kooiit6, of ditto, 

Ch^|)olekiini-Yojuiit\sliv\ ill n, of ditto, .. / *. 

Sliree-Dliniii-Bhr:t-Dlioo|>nk«r, of c(/tlo, 

PnnuVNatli'i-IJliut-Slieviire, of ditto, 

Shivu-Bainri-Bhiit-Katiir^, of ditto, 

J)ainod«iin- Blnit-SSpre, of ditto, 

Kasliee-Mat’lui-lMiiit-Gooluvekiir, of ditto, 

Shivd-IJamiVl)eek.sliitn, of Dusliasljvvn-Medhii-Ghatn, 

Govindii-Bliiit-Keslinvain, of ditto, 

Naravrinn-Deekshitu-Mmcikurikar, of ditto, 

Gittmslui-"Bhi)j;-Gal)lic, of ditto, 

Baboo-Bhnt-Nirrnule, of ditto, 

Ilnni. Devil, of ditto, 

Raina-Chau/Jru-Deva, of ditto, . 

I 

Nana-]31ia.sknni,* of ditto, 

V^alnni-Bhrit- Devil, of ditto, 

Tirniul-Biiut, of ditto, 

Hui ec-Devn-Blifit, of ditto, 

Krislinu«Blml-Devn, of ditto, 

> 

Jjiguiini.'t’lin-I) jksliita-i^yachitrij'of ditto, 

SuUia-Raniu-Dluit-Koiore, of ditto, . . . ; 


Number of students. 
* 

25 

17 

10 

20 

oo 

12 

..... 12’ 


'. .. 20 
. .. 10 
,.. 10 
.. 20 
... 15 
15 

,..20 

...10 

.. 12 
.. 12 
.. 15 
.. 30 
.. 30 
. • 15 
.. 20 
.. 50 
.. 25 
.. 15 
.. 15 
. • 1 o 
.'*• 25 
.. 15 
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Teuclicrs. Num'oer of stiideul*i 

*Cliikum-Bhdt-Visli\vi-Roopn, oi aiuo, .t . . . . 20 

^^ishwu-Nat'hu-lJliUt-Visliwd-liQ^pn, of ditto,. . /. 12 

Where all the Shastrus are professed to be iaughi, 

• 

Uliob ill ii-Shas tree, of DusluisliwiVlNIf-lb * l6. 

Neelu-Kiiut’hri-Shastj^*, of Muiiguiri-GourJtt Gliatri,^ 25 

Sooba-Shastr^, of Doorga-Gliatii, li. 

V 

• g 

Where the Panince Grammar alone is tcfugl^t. , 

Krishini-Puntu-Sliesliu, of f)Oorri-Tola, ^ Ij 

Krishuri-Ramu-Piintu-Slicslin, of .Choii-Kliniuba, 1() 

• 4 

Shivu-Uaiun-Puntn-Dnslin- Poolin, of Gliaste-Tola, ]() 

r. • • * 

Megliu-Nat’lin-Uevn, of Dhooudhce-Vinaynkn-Oolla, 10 

JCuiarddmui-Sliastiee-Garn-G r, of (JovinSn-l^nyukii-Miduilla, i > 

Bhat-Shastr of Ugii^dlireslivvnr i-Ghatn, 10 

Ghotn-]JIint-\ ishwii-Roopu, of Dushasliwn-Mecihu-Gliatn, .... 15 

HnrccShniikri -Sliastr^, of Bniigalce-1 ola, 15 

Sheeta-Rama-]5h jt-Tek.sht’, of Doorga-Gliat?, 10 

Valnm-Bliru-Nugnrnkurj of BhopndlK e-Vinaynkn-.Mnhidla, 10 

tNaiia-Rat’linkn, of Munce-KnniikiVGliatn, 1(>1 

Kash^-Nat’iio-Shastrw, of Doorga^Ghutii, ! lo 

Shesho-Shastr^, Vindhu-MadViv'-Ghatn, , i7 

Gnnga-RainS-Shasliee, of Ranid-Ghaftn, i . . . . ^ . 20 

Bheeshmu-Patee, of Shobru-Tola, • •. *0 

GopeeiNat'hu-Paiitn-Toplo, of Natosha-Bazar, 10 

Vit'hu-Shastree, of Joitunu-Vara, t . . . . 15 

r • 

Where the poets and law books are rea^. 

Hfiree-Ramu-Tara, o^T5iuniliu-Ghato, 10 
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f ffliei e the vedaitt^i and meemangsa works arc read, 

I TeaclHii a. Number of student* 

j - ^ ^ * 

Hnjra-Tnnkn-Sooba-Shastree, of Dushashwii-Medlifi-Gliutd, 12 

Meenakshee-Shastree, of Hnnoomrintd-Ghato, 12 

• n 

* 

. Where the ni/ai/ii and laze) books are read. 
S^da-^'^vi^-Bh^U“Gabhe, of DjksLashwn-lVledliu-Ghatn, 10 

Where the riratnnair atfd law books are read. 

'FatJifoyiisli^, of Nayiif/i-Muhulla, 

s 

* 

' Where the nt/ayh zeorks are read. 

Lokshm^-Shasiliee-l^harnd^, of L^gneosliwunl-Ghatn, 10 

Prann-Nat’hn.Pnntn-To])u]6, of Nat’hoo-Suni-Rrrinilin-Poore?, , , . , 10 

b^t)viiulri-Naraynnri-lMinllacliarvn, of Bui/galee-Tola, 1^ 

.M6gliri-Ni/l’liii-J)evn, of DhoondejevViiiayuku-MnhuIla, 10 » 

» , • 

^ Jl heradhe grammar and astronomical works are read. 

Valu-Krisltnu-Joynshee^ of Biuiiilin-Gliatfi, lo 

IVhcre the grammar and nyayu works are read. 

Hlioiravd-Mislini, of SiddlieshwiirSe-Miihulla, CO 

Mnurisa-Kaiiin-Pat’liukn, of DusliasliwtV^IedhiVGliatn, K> 

♦ 

. Where the law h oks alone are taught. 

llaia^Ram^^Blidl-Bliiil, of M rimMvK«Vniku-Gljatrt, l.> 

Where the astro?iomical zcorks alone are read. » 

9 * 

Pfirumd-Sooklin-Joynsli^, of Dara-Nngnrn, CO 

Vasoo-Devn-Joyishee, of • 1 .^> 


Mat' lids at the 'tillage of Moongondoj on the banks of the Godav'uzrtf in Toildngn. 

9 ^ 

Biimiliri-Devu-Sljasti^ : here the v^d i and all the sliasli as are read. 
Lokslin/i^-Narayiinn-Siiastree : the vedii, the nyayn, and nieemaiigsa. 
L'“ikshm^-Naraynn’“vShastr5e ; the vedn, and grammar. 

* * f '' 

Ghnn-Ptitcc-Sliastree : thovtdn, nyayn, and vedant’'!. 

Venkntn-Shastree : the vedft, iiyayu, grammar, and luSemangsa. 

Yoirw-SonuVYaoee : the same wofks. * 


W \V W 
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iWT • 

Si/nifu ^o//^^g•^^^^-^Shi^/u-N^lUlu-^ k^ya-Vaclluspu^^^ has one hundred an(Uwent)-fi\Si 
^tudenis.— Uaniu-Lochnuu->i }^n} u-13hooshunii, twenty students.— Kash^'-N at’hu-l'urku. 
Clioorameiiee, thirty ditto. — Uhhnyanuiidu.TniLahVukain, twenty ditto. — Rainff-Shnia- 
nn*\ya}ii-Va-^siiri, fifteen ditto.— Uhola-AXalliu-Shiroingiiee, twelve ditW.-Radha- 
Nal1i -'rurkn-Puiichanunn, ten ditto.— l^amu-MohnlVuyidya.Vacllr^sp^J(ee^ twenty 
ditto. — Shr^-Rainri-TiiikiVl^Ii >».sh ain, twenty ditto. — Kal^e-Kantu-Choofainuiiee, five 
ditto.-^KfishniVliaiitu-Vidya-V^agceslni, fifteen ditln.-^-'l’t-rkalniikam, fifteen ditto. — 
Kalee.Piusninin, flfteendiUo. — Madlidvd-Turku-Siddhautn, twenty-live ditto. -—Kuniula- 
kantn-Turku-Cliocram nee, twenty -five ditto. — Eeshvv6i..*Tui;ki.-lihoushrjiii \ tw enty do. 

7 W ’ • * * 

' — Kuntu-Vidyalunkaiii, forty ditto. 

f. 

cullegei,-^ — Rarnu-Nat’hu-Tnrka.Sidjdhantn, forty studen‘ts.-*'Grihga.Dh:.iu-j?lii- 
Toinuiiee, twenty-live ditto. — l)eveS-Turkaluiikaiu, twenty-live ditto.~-Mohv’.ni;-\' idya- 
Vaelmsputee, twenty ditto. — GangoIee-TurkaUmkarii^len ditto. — Krislmu-Kaiitu-TurkiK* 
BhcK)shrinn, ten ditto. — Pianu-l\ii.slimVTt.rku-Vageeshu,five ditto. — Pooroliito, livediU 
lo. — Kash^-Kanta-Turkii-Chm»rainuner, thirty ditto. — Kal^-Kunl..-Tejki;-Prni<:haiAd- 
tweijly ditto. — GSdadliJru-^'erku-^'agceslJh, twenty ditto. 

Colleges where the poelkal uorks are Kalet-Kantii-TDiku-Chocrainr;ncc, fifty 

‘students. 

Hhere^ the astronomical works are read . — GooroO‘Prusudu-SiddhantLi-Vag^sli'‘^f, fifty 
• St ii dents. 

I 

fVhtre the grcAnm:/r is r^ad — Shambhoo.N’at'lC-Cli'ooiaDiriuen, five students- 
. AT CALCUTTA. • 

The following among other colleges are fomid in Cdcutla ; aid in these flie iivavii 
= and sinritee shaslinsait principally tawglil;— Ummlu-]lainr..Vidja-Vagefehu,oflIatee' 
Ragann, fifteen students — Ramii-KooinarruTurkalnnlvnp, of ditto, eig'ht students.— 
■•Rainri- roshniiii-V idyaliinkard, of ditto, eight ditto. — K^ni'-Doolala-Chooraiunnee,- of 
''ditto, hve ditto.-— Goaru-Miiiie^^j .ajalaukarB, ditto, four ditto.— Ka8Use-.Mal’iuh. 
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'I arkn-VageeshUj of Qjioslialu-BugaiTn, six* ditto. -r^Ramn-SIievriku-V'^idya-V^ag^sluj, of 
Shikdarer-Ii|agarni, four ditto. — Mrilyxaonjnyu-Vidyalnukai’S, of Bag-Bazar, fificftn ditto 
— Ramn-Ki9hoiu-lTii;ku-Chooramnnec, of dittop, six ditto. — Ruinri-Koomarij-Sliiro- 
munec,, of ditto, four ditto. — Jnyo-Narayann-Turku-Pnnchanniiu, of Talar- Buguno, 
five ditto, — SliumWiQO-Vacliiispulee, of ditto, six ditte.-^Shlvu-Ilamu-Nyayn-Vagc^slio, 

*> I 

of Lai- Bagann;^n ditto — Gouru-Mohann-Vidya-Bliooshnnu, of ditto, four ditto. — 
Urirce-Pr^sadu-Tdrkn-Puncliauuiiri, of Ilat^ie-Baganu, four ditto — Ramu-Naraynuu- 
Turku-Pnnidiaiiunn, of SWunila, ^ve ditto. — Ramii-Har^e-Vidya.Bliooshniui, of lJuiee- 
tnkee Bagnnn, six ditto.— KiimiiU-Kautu-Vidyaloiikarti, of Artikoolee, six ditto.-Go- 
v’ndu-Tiirkii-PraicbJinmiri^ ofdilittc^, five ditto. — Pi^tarabnrri-Nyayn.Bli^s^ruin, of ditto, 
fij. e ditto .-'r-Parvutee-Tiirku-Bliooslinnn, of T’hnnt’hniiiya, four ditto. — Kasli^-Nat’ho- 
Tui’kairAikarn, of ditto, tlir^e ditto. — Ramu-Nat’lin-Vaclinsputoe, ofSliiiiiila, niue ditto. 

Ramn.7^nnoo-.Tnrku-Siddliaiitn,of Mulunga, sixf ditto.— Ramn-Tunoo-V^idya-Vag^- 
shu, of Sliobha-Baxar, five ditto— KaninTKdomanVrurkii-Piincliaiiunn, of Vmn-Para,, 
five ditto.— Kalee- Oasii-Vjdya-Vag^shb, of Italce, five ditto. — Ramn-pliaau-Torku-v 
Yagi^sfin, of Sliiiriila, five diUOv . 

The aullior is afraid of fatiguing. his reader hy a further list of names; he will now 
tlH'rcfore merely add the names of a few. other places in Bengal where learning is mos.^* 
rvultivaled — ■ 

At Vasliu-Variya^ a place not far ficyondltoogley, are twelve or fourloen colleges, in, 
all of which the nyayii philosophical works are almost exclusively studied. In the towns. 

** * I • . . 

of Tiiven^, Koomarfi-II iittu, and BhapPara, there are perlifips seven or eight sii^ilar, 
schools. Jagnunat’hfi-T-nrku-Punchanftng, a few yearns ago, presided a%a large sehoolin,^ 
IViven^. He wa?^ acquainted in some measure with the vedn, aud is said to have 
studied the vedantii, the sankkyh, \\ t pat’ njejn, ihe nxayf, the .^nriilee^ the tiintr'^v the 
kayyn, the pooiKinn, and other shastruSu Lie was supposed to he the most learned. as^ 
well as Ate oldest man iu Bengal, being K>9 years old at Uie, time his death. Gaud* 

Para and Blind^eshwiirii coutaid each about ton uNayn schofds- At Jiiyn-Is'n^nrju and 

» * j % " / 

* Tlicse pupils are supported by (l/^oroo-rrflsadu-V’'8hoo, and Tsuiiuh-?siilli*DiittU, 

These students arc supported by Kaniu-i.^^cdirnr Dultu. 

\y w %. 
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jil^-Poorn seventeen or eighteen siniilar schools are found ; at Anfioolu, ten or twelve ; 
and at Valve, and in several otlier towns two, three, or four. 

Fome colleges contain as many as ten and others^forty or fifty volumes on dfffcient 
subjects: they are placed generally on a bamboo shelf slung from the roof. 

I • 

, • • * • 

Manv of the Hindoo learned men, in addition to their proper names, obtain titles of 
honour, as, Thrkalnnkain, be who is oinaimnled by the thrkii*, i. e. by life nyayu slias- 
trns ; Vidvalnnkaio, he who is ornamented by learning ; Nyayairinkarii, he who is onia- 
mented by the'nvayn shasti ns. — The word bhooshiinu, 'whiMi [yis the same meaning as 
nliinkai ii, is in the saiiie manner attaclied to the words Turku, Vidya, and Npyn, — \'a- 
g^shil, the lord of words, and Rntnn, atjewel, arc attached to the same words, and form six 
additional titles. — P: nchanunii, or the livc-faced, is employed ih the same manner, rfnd 
denotes that the person is as eloquelit as though he had five mouths.— Tiirku-Chotfra- 
inunee, or the jewel-adorned head of the nyayn, is drawn from choorn, a head, and ni'’ nee, 
a jewel ; -'rnrkn-Shiromnnee, is derived from shinVthe head, and munee. Vidya-Ni- 
va.su, the residence of learning, from vidya, learning, and nivash, a residence. — Vidyar- 
niivn, and V idya-Sagnrfi, signify a sea of learning, from ainavu, and sagnm, the sea. — 
Vidya-Nidliec, is derived from nidhec, a jcw^el ; KiniPha-bhurun'r, or a neck-lacc of learn- 
ing, from knntira, the neck, and hblinreiiu, an ornament; and Sarvvu- Iilio\min, the king* 
of learning, from sni vvo, all, and blioomeej^land. — These title.s ar/i generally; conferred 
by teachers on tl^eir pupils after they have chosen the particular work which they pro*^ 
pose to study: the pupil always chboses a title which none of hi!» ancestors have enjoy- 
ed, that he may augment tho» honours of Kis family, — a.s though a title, before, merit is 
acquired, could Confer honour. 

Hindoo sludaits, where a number are assembled in one place, are guilty of the same 
extravagancies as in European seminaries, such a*s nighjt frolics, robbing orchards, 8cc. 

^ c 

but as their future support depends on their avoiding gross attacks on the chailtlty of fe- 
males, their pfis.sions lie under a degree of restsaint. — Mfinoo lays down^ these amongst 
other rules for a student : These following must a student in theology observe, while 
he dwells with his preceptor, all his members under conti oul, for the sake of 
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increasing his habitual devotion : day’by day,haviiij{ bathed and being purified, let him 
oflfer fresh \vtitcr to the gods, the sag^.s, and the manes ;^let him shew respect to the 
images of the* deities, ^nd bring wood for the oblation to fire. Let him abstain from 
honey, troin flesh-meat, trom periin^ies, from chaplets of flowers, from sweet vegeta- 
ble juices, fj;om women, from all sweet substances turned acid, and from injury to ani- 
mated beings ; frJSn unguents for his limbs, and from black powder for hi.s eyes ; fmm 
sandals^ and carrying an umbrella, from sensual desire, from wrath, from covetousness, 
from dancing, ami from vocal and yistrumeiital music, Iroin gaming, trom disputes, drum 
detraction, and from falsehood, •from embracing or vvantoidy looking at women, and 
from disservice to other menj’ 

The number of holidays among the Hindoos is a most serious drawback not only up- 
on the industry but on the Icaniiug of the country the colleges are invariably closed, 
and all studies laid a^iide, on the eighth of th^ waxing or waning of the moon; on the day 

f , * ^ 

in wnich it may happen to thunder ; whenever a person or an animal passes betweei; 
tiie teacher and the pupil while reading ; whenever an honourable person arrives a 
guest ; at tlie festival of Sin liswaUT, during three days; in some parts, during the wliok- 
of the rainy season, or at least tluring two mouths, wliiclv include the Ucorga, the Kulee^ 
and other festivals, — and at many other times^ 


SECTION (tl. 

• * 

ToUil decline of learning. 

No reasonable person will deny to the Hindoos of former tiihes the piaise of very ex- 
tensive learning. The varieiy of subjects upon which they wrote pnne, »Jiat almost every 
science was cultivated among them. The manner also in which they treated these sub- 

f » 

jects proves, that the Hindoo l.earncd men yielded the pairn of learning to scarcely any 
other of the anejents. The more thei? philosophical work® and law books are studied, 
the moru will the evu|iiirer be convinced of the depth of wisdom possessed by the au- 
thors. It would be unjust to compare work.s, some of them written perhaps three 
thousand years ago, w ith those* oT the moderns, who iniist naturally be expected to have 
made greater advances in every department of scieii£p^ but let the most learned and 
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• * 

pi^^ofouiTd of the Iliiuloo writings b^coinpared witli the writings uf any nation flourisli- 
ivvg at the same period, and.tfie decision, Uieauflior is iucJined to tliink, v|ill be in fa-. 
Tour ofVhc Hindoos.. 


y\t prc.sent, almost ever)’ person^ who engages in the pnrsnit of know^edge„does so for’ 
tlie sake of a subsistence, or for the increase of liis wealth. India cpiHi!Jfn.s few if any in- 
dividuals who, satisfied with their j)iesent popessioiis, devote their time to the jVurJiuit of 

sriendi* Tijjp whole is a trade ; hence knowledge iS only so far.pursu^fd as it will be 

•’ ... * 
pvoiUiclivo of moiu'y, ami no ait or scicaice is carrieebto perfection;, each pers6n fur- 
nishes liimselt with what he thinks wiH carry him through, life ; hchas no ambition to. 
enlarge the bounds of knowledge ; he makes no experiments ; ^t never enters into his 
tiiind that he can exceed ^lis forefathers ; to gain the sinalleet moiety of what tfiey. ac- 
quired, is almost more than he hopes to realize* 

It is laid down as a rule in the shastius^ that a gift to a bramhqn is mcritofious in 
pi opoi lion lo ‘iii.s learning : hence those who arc estpemed the most learned carry away 
llic most cost!) presents at the close of feasts and great ceremonies : different offices 
under government retjnire a knowledge of some of the law books; this excites many to 
iiiiply tliemselves to this sort of learning. To be a family priest, it is necesisarv that a 
person be acquainted with many of the forms of tbc Hindo6 religion ; and these forms- 
are not ti> be obtained without reading. It is^ ow ing to these, and llih like circum- 
stances, that the little knowledge the preseiif race of Hindoos possfcSs of their* own sha.s- 
li '.s i.s preserved.* A considerable number of the bramhnns and voidyns learn the Songs- 
kiitn giammar, Vut the oVi Suugskrith, the dialect of the vedu, is known by very fef»T^ 

m 

Amongst one hundred thousand branih ns, there may be one thousafud who leani: 

the gramniar of the Simgskritu ; of whom four or five hundred may read some parts of. 

■ • * * ' 
tlie kavyn, and fifty some parts of the ulniikar . sliaslins., four Imndred of tliis thou-. 

sand may read some of tlie smritees ; but not more than ten, an/ parts of the tuntrns., 

Three hund 

’vdantrj, the 

o i I ainhuns may become learned' in the astronoipical shastjus, while ten mors 


cd may study ihenayii, butonly five or six the meeinangsn, the sankhyo, the 
^ituiijnhi,.ihe voisheshikn shastrus, or the yedn. Tea persons in Uks num- 
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‘ xinderstand them very »iinperfe('lly. llfty of this thoAsaiul may read the Shree-Rhagnintri 
and some u| the poorain-s. Those wlA) study the vedii aii^ the diirshimns arex:ousideied 
as the most h aiiied. ^I ho nexl in rank are those <v ho stiuh tlie sruritees. 

In general. nior> of learuHig possess from ten to IweiJty Sruigskritn hooks. A few of 
the most learndC possess not less than a Intndred volumes. ()1 late several 1 'indoos have 
begun' to Tonn pretty large collections of Siin^skrith works. In the library of Shi^- 
Ramu-Hurec-V' isliwasn, aikayusl’hfi, of Khuidnh, near Seia]aj)Oie, not less tlian onekthoii- 

. f 

smid volumes arc found, and perhaps nearly the .same number in that of raja Nhv'V 
Knshmi of Calciitld. — The sliastrns have not tli-P title ul the book at the Ip^ginning, but 
at the end of each voliOne. At the coinrneneeinent of the work is a salnlaliou to ,l!ie 
giundiah deity of the aulliAr, and at the close the name of iho work and of the vuiteiv 

% 

Among fne works found in the library of a llindoiO of some h aniing are tlie follow- 
ing: one of the g ammars, aVlictionarv, the roots of the STnigskrihl^ a comment on some 
grammar, live or six volumes of the^poets for the use of the }<»ung, among which are 
th(‘ lihuttee of Rliertrec-IInree, and lire Koonmrh and Rnghoo Vhngshh of Kalee-Dash ; 
one or two law book.s, with some comment; part or the whole of some popular work 
on aslronoihy ; a chapter or two of some pomaiia; a few abridgments on (he ( (uumun 
ceremonies, aiuba copy of* the ClrmU^, a popular work on the wars of Doorga, e\-. 
traded from the Maikmnieyn poorann, and containing 7(^0 verses, lliose persons :u 

*. .*•’ i* 

whose libraries coj>ies of any of the durshunns are foudd, are considered as very learn- 
♦ ed. Books which liijve been preserved through tiye oi sin gencjutions are found in 
sonfe families. 

In the houses of the biamhf ns who do not pursue learning, a few forme of }ua!sa Us 
the gods, and for miilas of worship, in Si ugskrilh, drawn up or copied on loose luives of 

* * i 

, paper by soiiie neighbouring bramhun, pray be found ; and this too is the xuuouiU of w hat 
•is seen in the houses of tlie most respectable shoodrns. In the dialects of the coualry, 

^ however, very many. porsoi>s of^ihis degree of rank pi i^scrve C()]»ies ol thc lianKiyLjiu, ib; 

* * • 

ii'liUiabh&nnu, llie VidyaiSoondCir*;, and tlic Chnndo? ; and ir. some boiisesina) bc/oeik- 
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the ^Innnsa-Geetu, the DhrinnWieeiri, the Shitu-Geeth, the tihn.sht^-G^tn, the Pnii'* 
channmVGeetu, &c. Anioii^ tlie voinig^saiul Amimon {x'ople a mimbtr j?f small pieces 
iie fduiid not much superior to an Englisli stor) in \er.se or afoinmou hallad. The 
contents of these trifling publicafions relate to t^e m\tliology of the country, to asce- 
tics, to the miracles of Hindoo saints, and to iIjc advantages of dcvutioy to the gods : 

here and there will be found sentiments of a m >ral nature, but inix|^d with a lar greater 

# • 

number relative to the revels of Ivrislifni. 'I'he great bulk of the people are 'perfectly 
unacquainted with letters, not possessing oxen tin tesiigeof a book, aud what they hear 
read or recited neither enlightens nor improves the^mind. his supposed, that of the 

))crsons grpwn up to maturity am«ng the male poj>ul4lion in Kengtd, not more lliaii 

*• 

two hundred in a. lliousand can read, though there are schook all over Bfugal, for tin: 
mslmclion of children in reading, wrilinir, and accounts.’*^ 

-‘I 

' I 

The women are almost in ev^rv instance unable to read. • 'rhe jealous Hindoos an: 
afraid lest such an acquirement should make them proud*, and exvi'e them to* engage in 
clandestine correspondence. Hence they declare, ,lhul it a woman leahi to read and write 
she will most certainly become a widow, or fall into some calamity ; and many stories 
are circulated oftlie dreadful accidents nhichhave beialien .such presumptuous females, 
I'lje Hindoos, therefore, liave never been able to boast of a body of ftniale writers, 
who have contributed to enlarge the stock of krifiwiedge. — A few Yeaisa<ro,tliere lived at 
Benafes a female philosopher named Hntee-Vidyalnnkani. She was born in Bengal ; her 
father and her husband \veie*kooleenn bVamhnns. It is not tlie practice of llu se braiu- 
hnns, when they many in their ,own order, to remove these wives to their ow n houses, 
but they remain with their parents. This was the case w ith Hfitee; which induVi'd her 
father, being, a learned man, to instruct her mi the Snngskryn grammar, and the kavyu 
shastrns. However ridiculous the notion may be, that if a woman pursue lea niiig she 
will become^a widow, the husband of Hfltee actually; left her a widow. Her father al- 
so died ; and she therefore fell into great distress. In these circunpjtances, like many 

f 

others who become disgusted with the world, she w^ent to reside at Benares Here she 
])ursued learning afresh, and, after acquiring some know ledge of the law books and other 


* For an account of , sec imo;e lltr 
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sliMSliu.s, she began to instruct ollicrs, ami obtaiiUHl a niinibn of inipils, so tliat she wa.^ 
imiveraally kno\vn by tlie name of Ilntee-Vidyalnnkaiii, vi/. ornamented with Icaniing 
— The wife ( > Jiishoninntii-l^iyn, a bramhfm of Nrishee-Poorh, is said to undt rslarul 
Ben^ah^^ accounts; and the wives of tlie late raja iNiivn-Kiislmii, of Calcutta, are fanu 
ed tor being able to re;,id. — At •Vashfivariya resides a widowed femah^, a consideiabut 
lan(\-o\vnei , who possesses a goyd knowledge of the Bengalee, and of accounts, and is 
honoured with tliQ name ot^ran^, or queen. — Many female mendicants ajmong the volr a- 
ginws am^l snnyasin^g have some knowledge of Sfmgskritu, and a still greater number arr* 
toi;ivei;sant with the popular poems in the dialects of the country. Tronihence an idea 
may be formed of tlie state of female learning in J^iingal. 

Sortie persons place tlu^ir books on two beams whicli almost touch each other, the 
ends of w hich arc fastened in the opposite wall. The expcncc of hooks is considerable : 
besides the paper, the natives pay, for copying, one roopec or twelve anas for every 
32,000 letters : according to this, the price of the Muhabhariitii w ill be sixty roopees ; 
of the IJamaynmlf, twenty-four; of the Shr^-lihagnvutn, eighteen, and of olh^'r books :ic- 
cording to their size. The paper ttpon which books are written, called loolaUi, is co- 
loured with A preparation coriqiosed of yellow' orpiinont and the expressed ji.'ice ot ta- 
marind seeds, to piVservc it from insects. The price \aries from threes to <ix quires for 
a roopec. The Hindoo books arc <»enerallv in singlcjoaves, w ith a llat hoard at liie top, 
anollier at the bottom, tied with cords, or .t;ovcred with :L>c:lulh. ' 'Flu y are about 
six inches broad and a foot and a hall^long. The ‘copying of works is allende j with 
the creation Ami perpetuation of endless mislaki s ; so that ur,qn i:aii m \vi In; 
ed upon until it has Lccn subjected to a rigid examiuatiou. 

A gretft portion of what lias been written by Iviropeaiis respecting the Hindoos, ougli! 
to be considered as having decked nothing; all the real knowledge that has been obtain - 
ed of the Hindoo philVisophy'afld mytbolug} is to be attributed to the diilterent transla- 
tions from the Suiigskritu. As'these translations increase, these systems will he betlei 
known; and whenever the iitye shall arrive that trajislalions of their principal learned 
works shall have been accomplished, then,' and not before, will the public be able com- 
pletely to decide respecting a system of philosophy spread over so large a part ot the 
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eastern w>rld. If the British Cfovcnimcnt, or tlic East India Company, or any joint bo- 
dies of learned men, would encourage translations, or send out a few jngenious young 
men to study the Siingskrilu, and thcji employ them, at proper salaries, -m making the 

nccesMiiy translations, in a few years not a vestige of impoftant knowledge res'pecting 

• 

the reaj nature and pinu i])al lealurcs of the Hindoo philosopjiy and mythology would 
remain concealed. This h an object wliich every frjend of true science must desire. 
The council of the College of Fort Wiljkm and the Asiatic Society, jn coming forward 

• r * - 

to patronize translations from the Sdngskritu, deserve tlie ihaAks^of the litera;*y world j 
but the operations of thesis two bodies alone are too slow to accomplish what is desv'ed 
in any reasonable time. A similar, .y^lan, on a more exti nsive scale, is wanted*. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME 
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TO THE FIHST VOLUME 

a! 

Acharjwni, from a, augmentative, chfir, to move. 

Ashramfi, from a, aygmenlative, and shramo, ext^^tion. 

Asunn, fropi as, to sit^ 

Atm^, f|jom a, augmentative, and nt, to move continually. 

b: 

BadyakarS, from badyii, mu#ic, and kree, to do 
Bharutu-Vurshu, from Bhiirnlfi, and viirshu, a place. 

Bhashyn, from bliasha, a tongue. 

Bhoirflveechukrn ; Bhoiriivee is a name of Doorga, and chukru signi/ies a circle. 
BliiJo-Lok6,i from bhoo, the earth, and loku, a world. 

Bhobtu-Shooddhee ; bhobtfi l^ignifios tile four elements, and shooddhee, purification. 
Bhoovuueshu, from blioovnna, tiie world, and eeshu, lord. * 

Bhoovii-lokii, from blfOovn,’lhe sky, and lokv/, a world,* 

Bramhnn, from Briimhu. 

* * 

BrSnikotturH, from bramhnn, and ootnrfi, belgrigyig to 
Brumhu-Footrfi ; poolru means a son. , 

t • 

Bustra-Huranu; from vnstru, clothes, and hiaana, to steaK 

C. 

M 

Chasakoivurtn ; chasa sfgnifies a cultivator of the ground, and koivurt!i,a fisherman. 
Chirmijeevri, from chini, long as /elating to time, andjeevn, life. 

Choora-K’irunri,'* from clioora, tbe bunch of hair on the crown of the head, and kree, 
to do. 

Chulit, to go, from chol, to go. 
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Clinadn, furious, from diiifl, to ra?>3. 

Chondrika, the rays of tlu; liioon. 

Churinokarii, from ciiurmuu, ^skiii, and krce, to do^ 

i 

I). 

i>aan-Khniidn, from dunn, a gift, and khdiKlii, a piece. 

Jiasn, a slave. 

T)ayi1-Bliagh-, from dayn, an inheritance, and bhagn, {\ slnn c', 

JDayu-Tiittwn ; lutivvu means exactitude, or truth. 

Dchti, from dill, to collect or increase. 

Devn-Diittri, from devn, a god, and dnttn, given. 

Devottiirn, from devn, alid ootnrn, Ijelonging to. 

Peepika, a light. • 

Dliarnna, from dhice, to hold. 

J)hova, fiom dhav, to cleanse. 

Dhyaiui, from dhyoi, meditation. 

Dig-Vijnyh, from disli, tlie (piarters of the earth, and vijhyn, concpic st, 

Doiviigiin, from doivn, fate, and gna, to know. 

Doshii, from dooslin, evil. 

DdoLae-Snmbodhti, from dootw, a female mcsseifgcr, and sr?mbodhh, a call, 

< 

Druvyn-Goomi, from druvyii, a thing, and goonii, a quality. 

Drhvyn, a thing. 

X)iindavnt, from dnndu, a walking-stick ; to fall in a straigiil, posture like i: stick, at 
the foot of a bramhuft. 

« 

Dnrpuiin, fronj drip, to shine. 

1) ishu-Koomavn, from diishmi, ten, and koomarn, a son. 

Diisiin-Rut’hnj from dnshnn, ten, and rht’hn, a chafiot. . 

.Diisliii-Dik-Palu ; pain signifies the cherishing of a person. 
iDwapnni, from iwee, two, and pniii, after. 

Dw^pn, an island, from dw^ee, tw o, and ap, .water. 

E. 

Eesliwni, the glorious, from ^sh/ to be grand. 
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(Jana, a son^*, from goi, to «nig. 

Gyela, iVoin J^oi, to rflifg. 

(Jnaiiu, from gua, to know. 

(Jo-meulin, fr^ai go, a cow, ;^iul nio.'ilin, flesh. 

Goomi, a quality, fVoin goonw^^to advise. 

• • • • 

Oopal’, from go, a cow, and pal a clierisliing. 

Gooi'^o-Picsadri, from godroo, a teacher, and prusadn, a nivpnr, gra- * - 
Goslil^hii-YaLra, from goslit’ii i, a cow-})en, and yalra, to go. 

Cosw ainee, from go, a C(i^y, :tnd swaniin, a master. 

Giilrisl'hri-lOInirjun, froin grilinst’lia, situated in a house, and dhuniiiT, religion. 
Gujd-Dlmtn, fr-nn g'ljn, an elepliant, and dento, a ^otli. 

(JimdlM-Vtinik, fi'jintgnndhrT, spices, and viinik, a tradesman. 

Guiiukn, iron) g’iifa, to count. 

Gnihhadhanu, uou; 'giiibhri, the womb; and adlianU; to hold. 

n. 

fletwabhasu, from liftoo, a cauoe, and abl’.asfi, an appearancp, a scnibiance. 

<• * 

lliriinvn-GMibl'U, from Iiironyn, gold, ;yid gurblin, the womb. 

1 lho[)n<Ieslin, fi^oni liilu, good, and oopndeshn, leaching. 

Hiingsu-UduirT; fioia Iwiiigsd, goose, and dootq, a finesse qger. 


J. 

Jagurcii^^, from jagree^ to be awake. 

Jalikn, from j:d ), a net. 

Jatn-K' rm-, from jatu, •born, and kiirnihn, an ^action, 
Jat^, a species, a tribe, from jnn, to*be produced. 
Jeev ?, li'e, from j^v, to»live. 

Jug (leeslin, from jag d, tlie world, and §eshn, lord. 
Jnlpf^ to speal>, fr<mi jiilp^ to spt^alj. 

J. uiiduin, from juiniii, land, and d^ra, an owner. 
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• • 

Juniim^jnyn, from jnnu, a man, and tj, to tremble.* 

Jyotish, a luminary, from jyo^ to shine. 


K. 

Kaliyii-Dumfinn, from kaliyu, the name ol a snake, ana odmiinu, subckictipi^, 
Kand'j, an arrow, or a chapter. 

Kavyn, from kuvee, a poet. 

Kayus^’bu, frpm k^yn, the body, and st’ha, to be situlijed. 
from kooln, a race. 

Koombhakarti^ from koombhu, an cartken jar, and krqe, do^ 

Koumoodee, brightness, from koomoodu, a nymphsea. 

Koutookfi-Survaswa, froAi koutookii^ P^ay, and survaswo, a person’s all. 
Kfodhagarn, from krodhfi, anger, ‘find agara, a house. 

Kshntriyu, from kshuta, a wound, and troi, to deliver. 

Kulee, from kul6, to reckon. 

« 

Kulanku-Bhinijnnu, from kulonkS, a blot, and bhonjilnn, a breaking. 

Kiilpfi, a defined period, from klip, to invent or contrive. 

Knnadil, from kann, an alem, ?nd ud, to cal. 

Kundnrpn, from kiing, Brumha, and drip, to boast. 

Kurangnnyasu, from koin, hand, ungo, a part, and nyasu, to place. 

Karmakaru, from knrmfin, work, and lyee, to do. 

• ^ . 

Kavirajq, from kovee, a poet, and rajan, a king. 

f 

•L.- 

Lingo, a mark er sign, from lig, to delineate.^ 
l.iilamrita, from ISela, play, and umrita, nectar. 


M. 

Magadhti, firom MSgodho, the name of a country. 

Mala, a necklace. , 

Malakarn, from mala, a necklace, and kree, to make.* 
Mann-Bhhngo, from mano, honour^ and bbongh, destruction. 
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Matrika-^^asTi, froln malrika^ a mother, and nyasn, to jplace, 

M6ghn-Nut’hu, from m^gho, a cloud, and nat;hn, a lord, 

Meeiriangsd, from mkn, to judge: 

Modnfcu, from mood, to rejoice. * 

• * 
MoogdhdBoclhn, from moogdliu, stupidly ignorant, and bodhn, knowledge 

Mohu, from moo'hff, confu4i<m or stupefaction. 

Mooln, a root. 

Moftmooksliootwn, from mooch, ^ to liberate. 

Mrityoo, from mr^e, death. 

Mrityooninyn, from njrifyoo, death, ar^l juyfi, victory. 

Miidhyndeshee, from miidiiyn, midst, and deshin, belonging lv5 a country . 

Mritu-SiJhj^Vin^ ; sanjeevinw means to restore ^^ife. 

• * • , 

M6ha-Rnt*h5e, from miihat, great, and rfit'ho, a chariot 

Muba-'Preniu, from mnhdi*, great, and premfjn, love. 

Mdha-Vidya, frbm mnhat, great, and vidya, learning. 

Mohuttranfl, from mahiit, great, and tranu, salvation. 

Muhesliwurn, from mnhat, great, and eeshwurn, lord 

Muksha, from mooch, to liberate. 

• # 

^liillu, strong, from mul, to hold. 

Molograhee, from main, filth, and grahin, receivjng. 

. ». * » 

Muntro, from matr, to repeat in the mind. 

Manwfintnrn, from Mfmoo, a sage, and anlurij, anolfier, or a limit. 

• * * * 

MQrdipora, from murfi, a dead body, and poora, to burn. • 

* * * 9 

N.. 

jSfamu'Karann, from namiiti, a nanle, and kree, to make. 

Naree, from n&fd, a man. 

Neelu-l^urvulu, from neelu, blue, and porvotn, a mountain. 

Neetee, from nee, to ol^tam^ , ^ 

Nidana, a first cause, from vite,jprep. and da, to give. 

Nigruhu-St’hana, nigruhu signifies disfavour, and st’haufi; place* 
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IS i^rnnilnn, a sure decision, from nee, prep, and giim, to move. 
rSiruittn, a cause. 

Nirunyii, from nir, prep, and nS"*, to obtain. 

# 

JS'irooktfi, from nly, prrp. and ooklii, spokcn> 

Nisbkrumunij, *a going foi tli, from inr, pnp- and krum, to sUr>, 

Niyuimi, a resoludon. ^ 

J^oula-Kimiidu, from nouka, a boat, and kliindri, a paj t, 

Nree-Medhu, from iiree, a man, and medliu, ilesh. 

Nrisinghn^ from nrcc, a man, an<l jjingUn, a lion, 

Nulu-Clinmpob, from nnlf], the name of a king, and chunipoo, i})articular kind of com- 
position in V. liicli the saiye subject is maintained in ail the vuvelies of prose and j 
Nnmr\skarr7, a re^erential mode of (J>^isance ; Iroau aumiis, a bow, and kree, to make, 
Nfiiu, man, from nrcc, to do right, 

Nyasn, a deposit, from nee, prep, and us, to throw. 

Nyayii, justice, Vrom nee, prep, and hy, to move, , 

O. 

Oochclioishrnva, from oochchoi, high, and sliruvi's, a hearer. 

Oodaliurmiu, from oot, a prepusilioii indicating the action has an upward direc- 
tion, and aliurnnn, a collecting. 

Ooddesliu, from oot, jnep. and de.'hri, to seek. 

0()jjulii-Tse7dm nee, from oojjiiln, splendour, n^d^blue, and immee, a jeweL 
Ooktn, spoken, from vSth,*to speak. • . 

Oopangii, from o^pu, a preposition importing resemblance in inVerior tlegrcc, and 

t 

ung'% a part. 

Oopasnnu, from qopu, and iis, to throw, preceded by tjiepncp. a. 

Oo|>ncharii Ciinhi, from o< prep, chnrn, to move, and cliuln, a prctenct;, 

< 

Oop'mny , fiornoap i, and nee, to take. 

Oopnnnvun , from oopu, and nnymin, an obtaining, 

Dop’^p tee, froul oop and pntce, lord. 

^operntee, from ooi)u, and run), to play. 
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Oop !.sijr<g*K!rri, froir/ oopii, aiul siinghurri, destruction. 

Ous!iu-il5riiiiri ; huruiiu means stealing. 

1 \ 

Parijatii-JTrtMnin, from })ar^jatr% a pmticular flown , and liurunii, (o ^tcal*. 
iVoin liui, to fall^ ;iiul .#lee, to join the Isaiids. 

PiiriL'i, liuit. , 

« 

lMn^filiVx\agri, from pingnlu, br^wnls}i yellow, and niigri, a .ser})cnt.* 

Pitioe-Medliti, lioia pilrcr, rorcrathers, and medhii, flesli. 

l^oorei', a house, a pal^cfe. 

• • 

Pooniabliisliikln, iVoin pQomu, Ail], and nbliisliiklii, anointed. 

Pool iislK'ljniunn, iiom poora, before, and churuni^ practice. 

Vooianu, old. 

' t * 

X^ooru^ a town. ^ » 

I^oorohilu, from poorn, before, and liitil, good, 
l^ooroosiiu, a male. 

Poorvnvnf, from poorvo, a cause, and vnt. 

Pooslipavrdce, from pooshpa, a flower, and avulcc, a row. 

PooUina-Budlin ; badliu in'eans to kifl. 

• 

Pranayamri, from prann, life, and ayamii, a coming. 

Prainaniku, from prnmann, proed'. 

..... . . • 

I^rityalinrn, from priilee^ a preposition indicating Uiat the action is returned or reflect- 
ed, and ahnrn, to take. 

Prudhann, chief. 

Piukashii : kasha, means ligh 

• • 

Pinjapnlce, from priija, a creature, and pntee, lord, 
l^ruiiianu, from j)rri, prep, and ina, to nieasure. 

Prrnnev»,Ithc subject known, from [ixXi, jrrep. and ma, to measure. 

Pnitigna, from jirntec, and gna,* to know^. 

Pintilkshn, from pratee, prep. aiiTI ukshee, the eye. 

I^rriyojuuri; from pru, a preposition which adds intensity to the meaning, and yooj, to 
join. 
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Pcidart’hii, from ptido, a word, and urtliu, an objedl. 

Pudyavulee, from pudya, prosV;, and avnlee, a rov# or range. 

Padang, from pndu, a place. 

Puddhutee, a road, from pnda, (lie foot, and linn, tp smite. 

Pukshiidlirird-Misiirii, from pukshaj a lunar half niontli, and dhurti, to hold.* 
Punchango, from ponchijn, hve, and uiigu, the bo^. 

Punchukd, from punciiun, five. 

c 

Piirivrittee, ftom jidree, prq>, and vrittee, existence. • 

Purdmaniindu, from poriimu, excellent, and anandn, joy. 

Purumart'hu, Irom purumn, excellent, and urt'hn, an object, i ‘ 

K. 

Rign, passion, from rnnj, to colour. 

Raju-Pootn, from rajijii, a king, and poolrii, a son 
Raj-turiinginee, from rajnn, a king, and turongiiiee, a river. 

Rajas^yu, from raj in, a king and soo, to bring forth 
Raj'i-Yogu, from rajun, a king, and yogu, abslractionr 
Rishyadee-nyasii, from rishee, a sage, adec, the first, and nyash, to place. 
Roodrakshfi, from Roodrn, a name of Sliivii, and%ckshu, a necklace. 

Rnjn, duct, from rnnj, to colour- 
Rnjdkn, from rfinj, to colour. • 

Riikshitu, preserved, from nikshfiy^to preserve. 

Rasn, a savour.* 

Rvit’hn-Yootupu-Yootripu, from rilf ha, a chariot^ and yootopii,^ a efftief; •tepoaled, it 
signifies chief of chiefs. 

S. 

Sagnikii, from sn, substituted for sahfi, with, and fignee, fire. 

Samanyntodrishtuog, from samanyu, equals and drishta, s^eii. 

Sankhyn, a sect of philosophers, from suokliya, clear knowledge,' 

Sara, the essence, from sree, to move. 
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Sena, an army. 

Sevuk"», from sevii, to servo. 

S^inunton’^iivnnu, frr^m 3111101110, the place on the head whore the hair divides, and o«Min’j 
yiinu, a raising up.* * 

Siiukha, a brancU, from shakli, lo overspread. , 

S faktabliishekh, from sliaktu, a worshipper of the divine energy, and iibhishekfi, touiioiut. 
SheshriVrft, from sheshn, the end. 

Sheeiuld-patee, tiom sh^tuln, eohl, and palee, a mat, from pin, to ^love.. 

’ ’ i'* • 

SLiivska, to learn. 

Sliiia, a fibre. . 

Shishoo-Pairi-ILidhti . biidhu signifies to kill. 

Slu^ilu.from sliila, a stone. 

Shoonyu-Vadw, from shoonyu, vacuum, and vadee, '4 speakei . 

“* * * , 

Shree, exc^ellent. . 

Shiee-^»hoilu, fronj sliree, excellent, ami slioilii, a nioimtain. 

Sliroutu, from alirootce, the vedii.^ 

Shrudflha, firm faith, from shrill, failli, and dha, to hold. 

Shubdu, sound. 

Shoktee, f;*om sliiik, to be able. 

Shunkliu-Vunik, from sliunfvliii, a sheFI, and vunik, a tradesii.ai!. 

Shureerb, froifl slirce, injure. 

Slmtu-Roof)!!, from slfutii, nii liu'ulr. a, anti ittopa, 

Shwetu, white. • 

ShMttn-Giree, from -ii’vctn, NrliUc, mul giioc;, a.inoiintain.^ 


SiJdhee, 'perft^ct. 

S„Mh6-n.»trS, from .M.S. m .-o.ipli.lu-.l, M'l .nSnlrf., m, 

Sidilliaiitii, fiom sidtllm, pr«'»l, 

Siughii, a lion, from hings, to lujun;. , 

So»il«»i41>e., from .Sodto, ■'» »“«' '•< 

Sookshmo, very small. 

• c j . , r.-cf nulla tlic vail ovcF llic fiicc of tlic bridc, and 

. Darin, the T o to a rem,.a>' 

Llieii turnmi; it np ^ 

lUis word alludes. 
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Soopnilmo, from soo, good, aud pudmn, a water-lily. 

Soote iT, to fc lit ell. • • 

SiToli udKarn, iVom soutrn, a cord, and clliree, to hold. 

Soovi ran-\'unik, iroin soovuniu, gold; and viiuik, a tiudCijiiian. 

Si.danundij, from sniki, always, and aiuindii, joy. 

Siihoktec, from s'din, with, and ooktec, a word. 

Sijinadlu c, from siing, prep, and :*<ilianu/a roccptacK . 

S';mai#v>klcc, from mas n, to compound, and ookteej^a wortk 

Sundliya, the union of day willi the cvening-tinu . « 

Simgksliiptii-J^jarrr, from snngkshipln, akridgod, auu -avn, c.^scuce. • 

Snijoliiia, a collection. 

Sungynmii, snug, prep, aifd yam, to cease. 

Sivigskarii, from ^ang, prep, and kree, to do. 

S.mk^'rnu, from prep, and k^rnu, thrown about. 

Sfinyasiv, from snug, nyasu, to renounce. 

% 

SnpirjHwnra, from snptn, seven, and swiirn, sound. • 

Siirvu- Bhuolu-kshuyn, from surva, all, bhootu, souls, and kshce, a decay 
Siiteokn, fiaiii sa, substituted for snliT?, with, and teeka, a commentary 
Sdtpi utip'jksh'i, from sht, right, and piutip kshn, an enemy. 

Sut-kiiniin, from snl, good, and kniniun, to work? 

SuvyublAchaiii, from s ih i, with, and vyubliichani, wrong practice. 
Swayumbhoovii, from ,s\vriyuug,*sclf, and bhou, to exist. 

Swhrniikaru, from swnruii, gold, yrid kree, to make. 

Swuryogn, from swur, htaven, aud yog^n, a suciihce. 

• 

T.‘ 

TCJ’j, glory, from tij, to sharpen. * 

Teeka, from teek, to judge. 

T'hakooranee, from Bhakooro, a lord. 

Toijiis'i, from brightness. 

Toilukarn, fijorn til5, oil, and kree, to make. 

'IV6la, from tree, third. 

Tiimn, darkness. 
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Tuinnatrii, from and nialrii^ only 

Turlvii, from uVkn, to infer. 

Tihijuiio, ifom trip, lo satisfy. 

'i'uteej from tiinii, particulars. 

Tuttwn, Ti*oA), tut, tliat, trulji. 

V. 

ValvChbln, from vak, a word, :fnd clinia, to deceive. 

Valineekec, from vriimecku, a ^^lllte ant. 

• • * ' 
Vamacliarec, Iroiii vaiivwj tin* left hand, and acharii, prartu t ► 

A^dsMYii-Dnlla, from V^isuvu, a name of Judru, and (luttri, 

Vedu, fnnn vid, to know. 

Vedantii/ from vedff, ancl iintn, the end. • 

A’^ceyb-Gunit J, from vcejn, seed, and giirntii, a calculation. 

Vibhavriiid, from vee, prep, and hhavfinu, tlioughiruhiess. 

A'icliitiuveeryu, from vicliitru, variegated, and veer}n, semen. 

Vidhee, command, fnnn vidh, to legislate. 

Viki iinadityn^ from viki ijinii, ])o\ver, and adilvu, the snn. 

Virooddliu, from vee, ync/^^and roodlj, lo pre\ent. 

A isliwatma, from visliv. ii, all, and atmun, sj)iiit. 

Vishwri-lvnnna, froiu,vi'’^^V'U, all, and kimnwi, ^ork. 

Visliiiyn, an ol»j<.!ct. 

Vitmula, dispute, fromVee, prep, and tiid, to sinile or ])innsli.* 
A i\ aliii, iVoiYi vee, prep, and vnh, lo procure. 

Advek:?, from vee, prep.\md vicli, to be separalvd. 

A’ivurtn, from \cq, pr%p. and vrit, to exist. * 

A’ivjinnr], from vee, prep, and vree,*to skrccii. 

A oidikii, from kjiowlcdge. 

VoikarikAi} from vikarfi, a change. 

A^)irage(‘, froni.voiragn, Oee fre^m passion. 

A' oisbesliikil, irom visliesbi/, a particular. 

Ajihnt, great, 

B 2 
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Vrinda-VCinn, fiom vriiida, a nviltitude, and vnnu, forest. 

Vrittf.e, from vrit, to exist. 

Vukasoorii-Budliu, from vakfr/a proper name, fisooi^i, a gianr, and bndbn, to kill. 
Vurnn-Snnkiirn, from vurnii, cast or profession, and sunkiiru, mixed. 

Vyakhyn, known or proclaimed. 

Vyakurunn, from vee, prep, a, a prep, and kree, to do. 

Vyungyu, ridicule, from vee, prep, and nnjiis to be produced. 

< ♦ 

Vyasoklfi, from Vyasii, and Moktu, spoken. 

U. 

Ubhivadunii, to bow, from iibhee, prep, and vod, to salute. 

v» * * 

Ubhuya-Churunn, from abhnyn, secuiiity, and clinruno, the feet. 

(i • 

Ubustoo, from n, priv. and bustoo, a thing- 
tJdhikaree, from udhee, prep, and tree, to do. 

Udhyatmn, from udhee, prep, and atmun, spirit. 

Udwiteeyu, from ii, priv. and dwiteeyu, the second. * 

Ugnann, from u, priv. and gnanu, knowledge. 

Ugradanee, from ugrfi, before, and danii, a gift. 

Ukrooi u-Simgbado, from ii, p;re. krooro, cruel, and sangbadn, a foport. 

Ulniikaii], from niung, beautiful, and kree, to make. 

Ungu-nyasu, from nngu, the body, and.nyasii, placing. 

. * * 

Uniinittu, from f\, priv. and nimittn, a cause. 

Unnumiiyu, froip imnu, food. 

Unnu-Prashunn, from unDU,*food, and prashunu, feeding. 

Untukii, from uAto, the end. 

Ununtn, from 6, priv. and until, end. 

Upuorvuta, frorft n, priv. and poorvu, unprecedented! 

Upradhanu, from h, priv. and prndhanu, chief. * 

Upiinhootee, from apa, prep, and knoo, to steal. 

v» 

Urdh^Rni’hSe, from urdhn, half, and rnt’hfic,.a charioteer. 

Urdhu-shloku', from urdhh, half, and shlokii, a verse. • ‘ 

Urt’hubhediJ, from urt’ho, meanbg,^aucf bh^du, separation. 

Ushwu, a horse. 
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U«h>vtl-Medhu, from*nsli\vr7, a horse, and niedhu, flesh. 

Usiddhee, from Ufpriv. and siddhec, completion. 

Ustungn, fro\n tistan, tight, and niigu, the body. 

Usumpiiignatn, from h, priv. and sumpnignatn, completely informed 
Usnt, from *5/ priv, and sut, entity. 

Utee-Rnt’h^, frohi fitee, very .great, and rot’hee, a charioteer. 
Utisluiyoktee, from htishiiya, exceeding, and poktee, a word. 

UynAUj from uyii, to move. 

Y. 

Ya^nnha, from yngna, a sacrifice, and han, to destroy. 

Yurnh, frhm yiim, to cease. 
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TO THE SECX)ND VOLUME. 




A. 

Acharvu^ from a, prep, and clilirn, to go. 

Achriniunn, from a, prep, and chfim, to drink. 

Adce-Gnaifliri, from adce, first, and grrml'lifi, a book. 

Adityn, a name of tlie sun, who is called the son of Uditoc. . 

Adririi-Singhasunu-vrutii, from adfirii, honor, siughasunfi, a throne, and vrntu, a vow. 

— % * * 
Aeen-Ukbnrcc, from aeen, a law, aud Ukburu, the name of a wtdi-kiiown emperor. 

Agnmu-Vag^shn, from agnmii, the name of one of the Tmitriis, vak, a word, and ct sliih 

lord ; the god of speech, a name of Vrihuspntcc. 

Alnjii, a dw^dling, from a, prep, and lee, to dissolve. 

Angirusii, the son of Ungiriis. 

Anhikn, from nhun, a day, the ceremonies or food of tlie day. 

Aiinndn-Aat’hn, the lord of joy, from anundu, joy, and nai'liu, a lord. 

AnfuidU'Mnyee, from anundu, joy. 

Ar&iiyn-Shiisht’hee, from inNinyu, a forest, and Sliuslit’hee, llie name of a goddess. 
Ashaihu ; this month is named from the stellar mansion Usliaiha * 

Ashrumn, from a, prep, and shriimn, labour. 

\j 

Ashwinu; thisecnonth is. named from the stellar mansion Usliwinee, the name of a.^^iare 
Ashoogh, from ashoo, speed, and giiin, to go. 

Asfinu, from as, to sit. 

Atnm-Devnta, from atmn, self, and deviila, a god; a guardian dTiity. 

Atmn-Bhdo, from atiiiU, self, and bhoo, existence.' 

Ayooshtomu, from iyoos, life-time, and sloiiin, a sacrifice. 

Ayunu-Gliosha, the husband of Iladha, the favourite mistress of Krishnoo. 

13 . 

Baln-Gopalu, from balu, a child, go, a cow, aiul paid, a feeder. 

Bamunu, small. 
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Baiiclui-Rumn, from,bancIia, desire?, and Ramu. 
lihaee-Gogroo-Vnlee, from bhaee, a^brother, and goordb, a teacher, 

Bbasha, a d^ialect, fro^m bliasii, to speak. 

BhagriYfitu, from Bhngnvut, divine. 

Bhasknrn^ from Wias, light, and kree, to do^ 

Bharghvf'^, the son of Bhri^oo. 

BlieeilnKClunid^, from bhceinn, tcnilio, and’cliundee, furions, 

Bliobtii, the primary elements, ii&m bhoo^ to be. 

BLobfeshn, from bhublu, great, atid ^shu,. a lord. 

Bliob-Koilasr?, fiom bhob^ Uie ejrth, and Koilatift, the name oi a unt'^in. 

• • 

fihogrnute.e, from bhefgn, endure or enjoy. 

the fear exciting, from bluiyi?, fear, 
iihoiriivee, the \vife/)f Bhoiriivu. 

l>hndnVK?ilee, lir)in bif[i(lr(i, goodness, and Kal^, a goddess, 
lihiiguviit^, the wife of .Btiiig-ivan. 

Biiug'wut-Gieta*, from Bh'^g'uril, (Kvine, and g^ta, a livmu. 

Bliuktee-R isamritii-Siiidhoo, from bluiklee, devotion, riisa, a.n.lli, th.; vv.itcr 

of lile, and simlhoo, the sea. 

Bhuvunundn, from hhiiva, the world, and aiiuiuhi, joy. 

Bhfjvanee, from Bluivii, a naim.' of Sliivii. 

Bhiivishyn, from bhob, to be. 

Booddhu, tlie sage of this name. 

Boodhasbtnm'^, from T/oodhn, Mercury, an 1 nshtni/ce, the eighth lunar day. 
BoodJhu-Siitvvu, from booddhee, the iindcrrftamllng, and s^twn, the quality leading to 

i» * 

truth. 

Boodboodn, a bubble. 

Bouddhn, from Booddhu : he. who acknowledges as God only bihldlieCj^ or the under- 
standing. 

BoLiddlu-Varii, the essence of the Bot)ddh»i philosopliy. 

Bramhnuce, the wife of a brairJi> n. 

Bramhe^*, from Brumha. 

Bramh un, he who knows BruiiRin, from Brumhii., 

BrnailiUchaiee, from Bnlmhir, and chur, to move» 
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Bramha, from vrih, to increase. 

Brihnha) from vrih, to increa^fe. 

Briiinhastru^ from Brumlia, and fistra, a weapon. 

Bruinlunshee, from Briimljn, and rishec, a sage. 

Brnmhii-Diittii, from Briimhn, and diittn, given. 

Brunihu-Voivurttri, from Brumhu, and voiv iiriri^ maiiifcstatjon. 

Brumhucharyn, the profession of a Brumhneharee. 

Brunihu-Gnnnee,*froni Brumhii, and gnan^, the wisg. 

Biijree, from bnjro, a weapon, a thunderboU. 

Bijiri-Kamo, from bulii, strength, and'Ramu. 

Bnlee, from bnln^ slrenglh. 

Bnlaralec, from brilii, and iiratcc, an enemy. 

B^irgn-hh^ma, from bfirgri, a c(>in]>any, and bh^ma, the terrific. 

C. 

Calcutta, from Kalika, (Kulee,) and ut, to move. 

Chamnnda, from chaioo, good, and mundu, a head. 

Chamruf), a fan made of the hair of the cow of Tartary. 

Cliaiidalu, a low cast of shoodias ; from chundii, furious, and uln, to go. * 
Chaiido, from chundrii, tlie moon. • « 

Chapunv-Sliiisht’hee, from chaphra, to press, and Shiishtlite, the name of a godde 
Charvvaku, from eharoo, insinuating, and vak, a word. 

Charnnn, from diiir, to go. 

Chaya, a shadoNV, from cha, a coveiino, or disappearance. 

* 

Chinnu-Mustuka, fVoni chiunn, cVit»ofF, and mustiikn, a head. 

• » * 

Chiran-Jwvu, from chirn, a lung period, and jeeya, life. 

Chitru-Gooptii^ from chitru, to write, and goopto, hiddep. 

Chitrnkootu, from chitru, speckled, and kootii, \\ie peak of a hill or n\oiintain. 
Choiti-rT, the name of a moiilh ; from Cliitra, a lunar mansion. 

Choitnnyi], frpm chetann, the living. , 

Chor.i-Pdnchashika, from choru, to steal, and punchasiiu, fifty, * 

Chukrii, a round weapon, from chuk, to return a blov\^, to rebound. 

Chundee, from chundu, furious.. 
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l^liimflika, lioni cliuiidii, turious. . 

Chrnidee-Atundupu, from chundSe, goddess Chuiidee^aud muudiij n, a hoii^o. 
Cliuiidogra, Rom chundu, furious, luui oogm, wralliful. 

Clifiiidiri, from cliud, lo shine. , * 

Chundru-Shekliuvii, from eiiuiidrri, the moon, and sheklinvu, a mountain peak. 

^ w* , ' . * 

Clmndru-Rayn, from ehundrft, the moon, and ravn, a tilli'. 

ChnndnT-Prribhoo •, tlic last* word signdics lord. 

Cliundri-Nayikii, fiom chundn, fuifous, and nayika, a female alUMukuii (>r» Door^Wi 

Clinrnlt"*, from chm , to go. * 

» 

Clmruiui, that on v^hicli a person goes, from ch/n , to go. 

• t * 

Clujtoor-Aniinu, fixnn •chhtoor. four, and annna, a iace, 


Dunn, ho)p da, to give# 
l)anri\it, the sons e/ Dnno« 5 . 

Daring, from dr *e, to tear or cracl^. 

Data, a giver, fioin da, to gi\c. 

J)evi'l(ivn, from devn, a god, and alinii, a Jioiist.;. 

D. vce, the feminine of deva, a god. 

Devii, from div, lo i>la\. * ♦ 

I 

Devu-Senn, frftm devn, a god, and sena, a soldier. 

.Devnjanee, *60111 devfli; a god, and java, a wife. 

Devnrsljee, from devil, a god, and rishce, a sage. 

» 

i) e>ftkee, the daughter of Devhkii. ^ , 

Dcwn*.Dftttii, from devii, a god, and diiktn, given. , 

• • 

Dhanyu-K^pa, from dhanu, rice, and rc^pn, form. 

# * 

J)hai uku, from dliree, to hold. 

Dhoumavnl^, from dhobmrn, smoke. ^ 

j) h6oimgk)cliiin(i, Iroin dhddinru, smoke, and lochuiifi, the eye. 

Dill it ee, from dhrec, to snslaiiii 

^ * 

Diihniinj fyu., from dlinnh, riches,»aud jee, to conquer. 
Dliumi'i-setoo, from dlnn inn, religion, and seloo, a bridge, or dam, 

C 
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Dhnrmn-T’hakoorn, from dhrirnui, rtfiigioii, and t’liifkoora, a lord. # 

Dliafina-tlajii, from dliurmn, atid raj'in, king. 

Dliurmu-Biianoo, from dliurinu, religion, and blianoo, splendour. • 

Dliyauii, from diiyoi, to think, . * , 

Digmnbmn, fiioni dish, a point of the compass, and mnb'iru, cloth. 

Ditee, the wife of Diikshn. 

.Divak’ii n, from diva, day, and kr?r"j, from kree, to do, 

Divnsiputee,/ronijdib, heaven, and pulec, lord. 

Koityn, the sons of Ditee. * 

Doityaree, fiopi duityn, a giant, and fifqio, an enemy. 

Doily u-(jIooroo, from doityn, a giant, and gooroo, a teacher. 

Dolu, from dool, to swin!;. 

Dpolaln, from doorlnbhu, obtained with pain. 

« 

Doorga, difticiilt of access, from door, prep, and gam, to go. * 

Dooryodliiinn, from dour, and yodliuiih, war. 

Droohinii, from drooh, to injure. . 

Diouaeliaiyu, from dronu, a measure of capacity, and acliaryu, a teacher. 

D iksliu, clever, from ddksh, to act quickly. 

Dukshiuacharee, from dfikshimi, the right (hand) and acliarin, acting, (sec vol, Q, p. xxxix.) 

Dunda-Dh :rn, from d iiidfi, a staflT, and dhree, toliolcl. 

Dundee/from ddndn, a staff. 

Dnndn-Shdbku, fiom dungshn, to bite. 

, • - 

Durshimn, from diish, to see. • 

Dijshu-lihooj 1, from diiSluip, ten, andddioojn, an arm. 

Diisbninu-Padsiiahee-Gifinl’hu, from dusbumu^ the tenth badshub, and grunt’hu, abook* 

• 

Dnsliu-Rtil’hn, from dusbiin, ten, and rfifliu, a chariot, 

Unshnlnnu, fropi diislam, ten, and hree, to take away, 

Diitlatreyn, from duttn, a gift, and atreyu, from Utroe, a sage, 

D waJushatmu, from dwadnsliu, tw'clve, and almnn, foiin. 

Dwa}>nru, froiii dw a, the second, and pfiin, after, 

Dwij rajn, ffom dwiju, twice-boni; and raju. 
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«I9 

Dwolmatooru, from^dvvee, two, and lualiec, *i iiK^tiur. 

Djoomiiiiee, fioni div, the sky, aiid^iiauce, a precious ^U>ne» 

E. 

Ekamrn-Kannnri, from ekii, one, ;«nni, a mango tree, and kaiiiinii, a forest, 

Ekn-DiiiitriJ from ekn, one, and dinitu a f— 

Eesliii,^ the glorh/ifs, 

Eesliwrnii, the same» 

<• « 

Esfivvuree, tlie feiiiiuiiie of ^slf\vur5. 

lA 

G. 

Ganripdf^yn, from gon^* a company, and pnlce, a lord. 

Ga^iip'co, from g<n, to sing. ' 

G^sh-i'uU e, from gir, a word, and pntee, a lortV 
G^ln, from goi, io sing. • 

Gliatii, a Hight of steps, |Voni ghntt, to move. 

Gli^, from glp itn, clarified butter. 

Ghoshn, from ghoosh, to sound. 

Giiritacliee, a heavenly courtezan, from ghrita, clarified butter, and uiich, to worship, 
Girt^'shij, from giiee, a mountain, and ^slin, a lord, 

Gloii, from gloi, to be sad, or to fyde. 

Gnan^, from gna, wisdom. 

Gnan{j.-Iiutnavul^^ from gnami, wisdom, /nliHi, a precious stone, and aviilee, a tram. 
Goolin, a secret place, from gooh, to hide or cover. 

^ooliM'ikn, from goifliyn, ref|niring to be eoncealed. ^ 

, • 

Goon/i-Sindhoo, /lom goonn, qualities, and siudhot;, lin^ seu. 

* . • • 

Gopalii, ficpn go, a cow, and palu, a nonrishing. 

(ioji^-Nat'hn, fiifm gopw, the wife of a* milkiniin, and ikOMiu, a lord. 
G(M>ptavri-Dliootni, from gooptn,* concealed, and uvhdlioutn, to lenouitce. 
Cilo(*])tee-Para, from gooptn, hidden, and para, a dixision ul a town. 

Gooroo, a teacher, from gree, to make known. 

Gooroo-M'^okhf^, from go<^>roo, a leilcher, and inookhct?; belonging to the mouth. 
GooroomiUu, from gooroo, a teacher. 

C 2 
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(ioi iil^hhli, from go, a cow, and rdkfji, to save* 

(lotmhhi^l, from gotro, a mou%taiii, and bhid, to divide. 

( ivliite, or liglit yellow ; from goiirn, 

(ioviiul from g(», a cou , and *vid, tc^ share oitl. 
til ihiist’liri, from grihii, a house, and si’ ha, (o remain. 

Gnilifi-Pi tee, from grnlin, a planet, and pfitee, a Ir>id. 

CJuJut’ljee, from grfint’hu, a book* 

(laiidlvii vij, from gnnn, a song, and dhnrmu, a pri son*s own pwofession. 
Giiiidhiivahd, from gfindhri, h secant, and vhli, to earrv^ 

(Jnmlhri-Dliam:i, from gnndn, a scent, mid diiania, a place.. 

Ouueshn, liom gnnii, a company, and eeshn, a lord. 

( i 'nie.'jlin-Jniiiiuee, the ino^lier of G aicsliii ; from j 'inn, bii th. ' 

Gfuiga, from g'un, to go. 

•' 

(junga-\'akyavnlee, from vakya, a word, and abiilec, a train. 
Gunga-V'visn, from vasfi, a residence. 

(inngadhuni-Shastree ; he who knows the shastrh is called shastroj. 
fifiaigiulhurn, from Gnnga, and dhfiru, to hold. 

(Sujannnn, from ghjii, an elephant, and annnn, the face. 

.n)orf7, fjom guroot, a wing. 

(inioolmiif, from ghroot, a wing. 


II. ^ 

Ihmang fmo, froifi liimn, cold, and^iiiigshop, rays of light. 
Nimaluyu, from fiimn, coW, and aluyn, Ij^use. 

ISlmhvnt, from hiniii, cold. 

Hirr?nyfi«gurblin, from Jiirnnyfi, gold, and gnibhu, the womb* 

« 

Hirnnyakslui, fro^i hirunyn, gold, and nkshce, an eye^ 

U irunyii-Kiishipoo, from hiriinyu, gold, and knshipoo, a sheath. 
Hoimnvotee, from himuvot. 

Jlomn, from lioo, to offer. 

Hota, he who directs the homii or burn.t-ofFeiing, iiom Iioo. 
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Hniig^ri, a «Iuck. 

llnnoomau, from hiinoo, the cheek.* 

Ilnree-Vijln ; the last^word is the imperative of vnlii, to speak. 
llniecjDwarri ; du arfi signifies a door. * 

Hnioe-Ilnni ; hislh words are derived from rhree, to take away, 
tlt^n c-Priva ; pnya^ sigjiifies beloved, 
llnritlra'/froni Inn it, light yclfow. 

Unnlihyn, from hmit, lig.ht yelI^\V, and hhyn, a horse. 

IJhrn-Xjoui^, iVoin llnrh (Shivn), and Goinw, the light yellow. 

IJiiiri.Nal’hii, frorti Hnrh, Uie name of Sliivn, /ifid nat’lui, a lord. 

Ht^yu-G reeve, from l«iyn, a horse, and greevn, the back of the neck. 

L 

locloo, from id, to be gforious, or refulgent. 

Indri^ from id, (o be glorious. 

• ^ 

IndnVDyoomnn ; the last word signifies riches. 

Indriujit ; from jee, to conquer. 

Ishtii, from ish, to desire. 

J- 

JambnvntS, from Jarnhuvan, the uaiyc of a certain bear. 

.Tanhhvee, from Jnnhoo, a sage. 

Jatee, a kind, from fiin, to be born. 

J^vn, life, from j^v, to live. 

• • 

Jisifnoo, from jee, to conquer. 

Joinfi, ftoin jinn, to conquer or excel. ^ 

• ^ • 

Joivatrik'i, from jeev, to live. 

Jngodgouree, from Jogut, tlie world, and gourii, light yellow. 

Jnguddhatree, from jngnt, the world, and dhatree, an upholder^ 

Jngrimint'^hn, from jngnt, the world, and nat’hn, a lord. 

Jiignnnal'hu-kshetrh, from jngiit, the world, nut’hh, a lord, and kshetrn, a place. 
Jiiiniidiignef, fioni jimint, terrific, and ngnee, fire. 

Jfinji.il.li'inri. from iunu. i\ oersoti. and iirddOivj, a giving distress. 
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Jhnhoo, froTii lin^ to abandon, (viz.*tlic norld). 

Jii^nikuJ (Voni jmi, lo be proc^aced. 

Japr?, fo .speak Jiiaudiblv, from j' p, to mutter. 

« 

Jnralkajoo, from jree, to be witlier^al, and kree, to do. 

Jnrii- BliTir itp, from jnrfi, decrepitude. 

Jaslio la, from jn.'^hns, fame, and da, to give.. 

Jnlavoo, from jnta, a bunch of hair, and ayoo, life-time. 

Jhya, fioin-jee, victory. 

Jnyii-Doorga, from victory. 

Juyf)nl<T', from jec, to comjncr. 

Jwalu-Mookli^, from jwalii, a flame, and mookhn, a face. 

Jwnlimh, from jwhiri, to enkindle. ^ 

Jyoislit’lin, from iyeslit'ha, a planet. 

Jyolisli-stomn, from jyotish, ligUt^ and stonio, the whole. 

Jyotisli, froi\t jyot, to slune. 

K. 

Kaliincc, a tale, from knt’hri, to speak. 

Kamu-devh, from kamn, desire, and devn, from^llv, lo pli^y. 

Kanin-jllienoo, from kamu, desire, and dlieiioo, a milch cow. 

Kumu-ltobpu, from kamil, desire, anti roiipn, form. 

Kamakliya, from kamn, desire, and akhya, an appellation. 

Kalw, the blaCk, fromialn, time. 

Kalu-lihoiravu, from kuin, time* ^jid blK)irBvr7,^the terrific, 

• • 

Kaln-Pooroosha, from knln, black, and poorooshi), a male. 

Kalu-Iv*atree, from kalu, dark, and ratree* night. 

• « 

Kaln-S jutni, from kalu, time, and s^trn, a thread, 

Kaliyn, from knln, to move. 

Kanumri, tlie heart’s desire, from knrn, to desire. 

Kami-Plidta-Yogee, compounded of kanh, the car, jAata, slit/and yogee, aniiscetic* 
Kurlikeyn, from kiittika, the name of a planet. 
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Kaslie?; from kasli^ t() aj)pear. 

Kav^n^ from kuvee, a poet. 

Keshniec, fm)in k6shiv‘n, a mane 

Kt5erti/iir?, from kr^t, to j)roduce Ijarmony. 

Keei tco-C«liMijdn5, from kwrtcc, fame. 

1% 4 , - ^ 

Ketoo, a sign, from kit, to •dwell. 

Kesluuu, from keslin, the hair. , 

^ • 

Khichnru, from klin, the sky, ifhcl chnrn, going. 

*<» 

Khnnd.n, a piece, •from khud, to Lrcak. 

Khngeshwuni, rompoyoiled of khugii, a bird, &nd ^*sh\vuiTi, greatness. • 

Kniniirn, Yroin king, what ? a’^d nuni, a man. 

Koilasu,Mrom kelns, in water, to shine. 

. V. • • - . * 

Kojagnru-Lhkshmile, from keli, who, and jogroe, to awake. 

Koiluhluyit ; jit, signdies^victory. 

Kooju, from koo, the earth, and jnn, to be produced. 

Koohi-Devula, from koolii, race, and devula, a god. 

KooIwnO, fiom k(>ol i, a race. 

Koombhri-Kurnfi, from koombhn, ajar, and knrnu, the ear. 

Koomaru, a boy, from kcv^main, loj)lay. 

Koomaru, from koo, evil, and mrcc, to beat. 

Koomblioe-Pakn, fi*<im koombhu, a pot, aivl pftkii, ripe, 

Kooiit’hu, a groan ; from koont’h, to groan. 

Kf^omoodri-Baiuirwu, from kooirioodn, a lotus, and brindlioo,»a friend? 

Koos()i)m6sboo, h»om koosoonin, a flpwer, and islp>»^, an arrow. 

Kosha, fron), koosh, to issue, to identify, 

Kooshii, to lie dowfi. 

Kooshec, a small kosha. 

Kooshmiabhn, from kooshn, sacred grass, and nabhee, the navel, 

^Koovern, from koov, to cover, 

Koula(:liaree,*from kg^ola, a race, and ctiur, to act, preceded by the prep., 
Kriinee-lihojimu, from krimee^ an insect, and lihojiinn, to cat. 
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Krip^tuyoiiec ; yonee, a birth-place.* 

KrisKno, jrom krish, to draw. 

Krishnn-Krora ; kroru signifies the side. 

Kritti\ asa, fioni krittec, the skin, micf vasfis, a gann{nU. 

Kritaiitii, from kritn, done, and iintn, end. 

Kriva, M’Ork, fioin kree, to do. 

Kroiuichii-Darrinn, a proper nanie, and dree, to tear. 

• ^ 

Ksharij-Knrddunuij'froin ksharn, aslies, and kurdduinn, laud. 

t 

Ksh^ru, milk, fioin ksliur, to ooze out. * 

Kshn[)aknni, fmin kshnj)a, night, and kil;e, to make. 

Ksluilii}ii, from kshntu, a M ound, and troi, to save. 

Kiibmidlin, headless, from kin, the he^id, and budh, to kill. 

4 

Kuelui, hair, from kneh, to bind. . 

Kfiehyripi], a proper name ; pa, means to drink. 

Knlee-Yoogij, /rom knl, to enumei ate, and >oogn, a period of tim^ 
kiilke(‘, from khlco, time, and koi, to subdue. 

Kfiljin, from khpii, to conliive. 

Kiilpii-Sootrti, from kfilpn, lime, and suotrii, a llu t ad. 
Kiiinulekaniinw, from kiiinnlu, the Mater lily, and kainu, de^fre. 
Knndurpiv from kiing, Brumha, and drip, to domineer. 
Kiipaliibiirit, from khjialn, the fonehead^or fete, and bhiee, to hold.* 
Kiiroonaminee, fioin knroona, pity,^ 

Kiinnu-Vipakh, Rbm kreo^ to Nvork, and^pak, to ripen. 

Kut’hnkii, a speaker, from kufh, td s^icak. 

t 

Kijvucliii, from vochii, a word. 


L. 

Lingo, from lig, to move. 

Lohitangii, from lohitu, blood red, and fingu, the body. 

m 

Lokesliu, horn lokn, men, and eeslni, greatness. 

Luko, from looch, to see. 
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Lukslunee-Chara ; Ih^e latter word uicans deserted# 

Liikshmimy, tlie beautiful, from Lukuhmn, a fortunate sj»'’n. 
Lumbodurii^ from lombu, long, and ooduiii, tlut bcllv. 

M. 

Aladluivti, from nia^ tlie grxfclcss Lukshni^, and dhiivo, husband. 
Mal)''iivA«5, from mala, a i/ccTclace. 

Alalm^, from, mala, a nc;cklace. • 

1 • 

Mana^u-Kale?, iVom munns, minijj. 

• » • 

Alaiiimft, from nuyi, to decide. 
jM^ir()oln,^from mie(*,,fo kill. 

mice, lo kill.* 

A J ii tu ] i s h w' a , wind. 

* • 

Mayavaliy, from maviv delusion. 

Mediiif, ap|jrclien?iioii or Amception, from medh, to be apt to Icani. 
^legliu-Nadii, fioiii meglih, a cloud, and nadii, a sound. 
INJegliu-Valiuiin ; xaliunii, a vehicle. 

ISleemungsa, from man, to judge. 

M^nu-Ktlunu, frofu iiieeun, a fish, and ketiiiiu, a flag. 

^lihiru, from mihu, lo wafer. 

Mishin. Kesir^, from mish, to mix, and keshu, hair. 
aMitrii, a friend, fi(»n! mid, love. 

Mitrnviutla, from mitiii, a friend, and vid, to obtain. 

Mfihint^, from niooh, to be infatuated. 

» • 

MooktiS-KetHiS, i^oin mooktn, spreacj out, keshu, jn»n. 
Mooktu-llaiAU ; mookUi, liberation. 

Mounee, he who suliiects himself to voUiiifary silence. 

Mrigankn, from miign, a deer, and enkii, a mark. 

'' t ^ • 

Mrityi^niju\ii, from mrityoo, death, and jee, to overcome. 
Miidhoo-Sobdnnu, from sobd^to destroy. 

M ndunft.JVloruinn, fro^n inuduxn}, desire, and mooh, lo be infatuated. 
Moha- Devil, from muhiit, greai, and div, to play. 

l> 
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Miiria-Kalu, from mnhiit, great, aqd kdln, time- , 

^lyhamaree, from ninhut, gr^at, and mree, to k^l- 
Muha-/^atnkn, from ninliut, and pattikn, from pnt, to throw down. 
Mnha-Poorooshii, from mnlnlt, grei|t, and pooroosha, a male. 
Mnlia-lioiirrivn, from rooroo, an insect. 

]Muha-Senn, from niuhrit, great, and setia, soldier. 

Muhatmii, from mnliat, great, and atmnp, spirit. 

Miiha-V rntfi ; vi ntn is a ceremony to be performed i\ccording^ to a vow. 
Mniia-Vyadliec, from miiliot, great, and vyadliee, sickness. 

IVliiliendro, from muiiut, great, and Indrii, the king of heaven. 
Muheslin, from niuhul, great, and eeshr?, glorious. 

Muhcshwnni, fiom niuhiit, great, and ^sliwurii, glorioufs. 
Mnliishu-Mur<liiiee, from mnhishn, ? bufl'alo, and innrdti, to destroy. 
]^l^k^ru-Dvv^|j^l, from mnkurn, a water animal, and dwnjn, a flag. 
Mundodur^, from inundu, small, and oodnio, the belly. 
Mnngriln-CliiMidika, from munguln, good, and chundika, wrathful. 

M nnguiri-Varn, from mniiguln, good, and varii, a day. 

Mnn-Mut’hn, from muiiii, mind, and miint, to grieve. 

Aluiitrri-Droomri, from muimti, to meditate, and droomfi, a tree. 
Mnnnsa, from innnris, mind. 

Mniuisijfi, from nr'inn, mind, and jann, birth. 

Murool, from mree, to kill. 


N. 

Nagaiitiiku, from nagii, a sefpen^ and untukd, the end. 

• t 

Nayika, from n^e, to obtain. 

Noiyayikfi, a follower of the Nyayu philosophy. 

N^ln, dark blue. 

« 

Neehi-Knutii, from nwln, dark blue, and knntu, the throat. 
Nidhee, from nee, prep, and dha, to place. 

Nirakaru, from uir, prep, and akaru, form. 

J^irnoyij, from nir, prep, and nee, to obtain. 
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Nirvanw, from liberation. 

WisIia-PnteJ, from nislia, night, and palee, lord. 

Nilyn^ constuiit, everlasting. 

Nityannfidn, from nityu, constant, aijd aiiuudn, joy,* • 
JNubhpswiil/ ffcyn^hhblifis, the sky. 

Nnkshutieshn, from nnkshnlrir, a planet, and ceshn, a lord. 
Nhln-Danga, from nnlii, a reed, and danga, a place. 
Nnm^ioch^-Sobdijnri, a proper n«mc joined to sobd, to kill. 
Nurmi^a, fyom nuijiin, sport or eipter tain merit, and da, to giVc. 
Nnrn-Singhn, from flhru, man^ anij .siughn, excellpilt. 
NiivtVPntrika, from nnw, nine, and piitrn, leaves. 

KuvTi-Rfit\ri, from nuvn, nine, and lUliih, a j(jv\el. 


O. 

reat, and shroo, to hear. 
Uodas^ ; ool, prep, and asu, to sit. 

Oodiivu, to arise, from oot, pnp. and iiyir, to go. 

Oodgata, from oot, prep* and goi, to sing. 

Oogrii-Chunda, from oogrn, fear-exciting, and chmidn, wrathful. 
(\jndrn- Dudhee, fixmi Indrii, and dndlfee, curds. 

•m 

Cojifi-Patukii, from oopn, prep* and put, to throw down. 

• •• . • 

Oordlui-Vahoo, from dordhn, high, and vahoof arm. 

Ooshinnpa,*from ooshniyn, heat, and pa, to drink. 

Oslindli^shh, from oshndhee, medicine, aikJ ^sbii, a lord. 
Ootnldiyn, from oo\*prep^. and tat’hyn, just. 

P. 

Pachiikrr, he who cooks ; from puch, to^cook. 

Pakn-Shais^n:), from pakn, a giant, mid shas, to govern. 

Parviit^, the daughter of l^urvnUi, a ipomUain. 

Pal’hnkn, rie*v\ho reads, '^from put’ii, to read. 

Palunn, from put, to throw down.* 

D 2 
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Patunjiiln, from tlie sage Putnii jnlfy? ; \vhich word *18 made up of yni, to throw down and 
unjuhje, joined hands. Tkis conjuiiclion loacdies us, that people lell boforc him fur 
instruction with joined liands. 

I^eetamviirn, from p^tii, yellow, ^and nmhhrn, doth. 

Phiilnhnr^, from phulu, fruit, and rhee, to steal. 

Pinghhi, variegated, 

Pita-Miihn, from pitrec, father, and muhht, i»Teat. 

Poit;>, from oopn, and veetii, pure. 

• • 

Pdbja, from poojn, to honour or serve. 

Pdbjhkn, a worshipper. 

f • . . 

Poondnreekakslni, from poondnreekir, a water-lily, and ilkshee, ^m eye. 

Pooraiih, from* pree, fo fill. 

Poornabhishdin, from pdbrnn, and oLhisheko, to anoint, 
l^oorohitn, from poorns, to go before, and*hitn, good. 

Poonjohobtn, from pooroo, fulness, and hob, to call. 

Poorooshn, a male, from pree, to fill or nourish. 

Poorrind irn, from pooih, a house, and dree, to cut. 

Pooshkiirn-Shaiitee, from pooshkhrh, the evil fortune atte nding a ]mrson m)jo slia’l die 
Mhen an inducky day, an iiiducky lunar day, and an evil planet all uiiile, a».ul shautee, 
to pacify or produce peace. 

Pooshpii-i-)li nwa, from pooshpu, a llower, and dlinnwn, a how\ 

0 

Pooshpukii, frojii pooslip, to expand/* 

PoosliU-e, from poosh, to dierisli. 

Pooshnnn, frory poosli, to clu ribri. 

Pouranik, a follower of thu pool anus.* 

« 

Prajaphtyn, th^ work of a pi ? japuh e. 

Prann-Nirodlin, from pram), life, and nirgdlin, to stop. 

Pratii-Kahi, fiV>m pratur, moining, and kalu, time.' 

Pietn-raj ; pretn is a ghost, and raj signifies raja. 

Piit’hiv^, from Prit'hoo, a king who first formed towns, raised the arts, &c! 
Prubliiingjhn from pi n, prep, and bhnnjn, t« break. 

t 

Piiich snda, from p:u, prrp. and cliiiudn, \Mathfu]. 

Piudyoomnn, from prii^ jirep, and ^^yooninn, riches. 
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Prnja[>ntt?c, fronppryja, siilujects, iAkI a loill. 

Prnja-Yag^i, from pinja, subucLs, aiicJ yagn, a sacrifice* 
l^iukiilce, from pin, yrcp. aiici krcc, to do. 

Pi ullia/l’J, ironi pn?, />/ c/7. and alhadn, joy. 

Pridiiyn, froin 1^, to al)sf)ib. 

Pnoinfilt e, from pi ii, prep, and mntee, iindt'istanding. 

PrnsfaviA^, from prep> *uh 1 sloo, to prai^?c. 

* 

Pndmalnva, from pniiiii i, tlic w^l^r-lily, and alfivn, residence. 

l^ltln^l-Nabh^J, fiom pndmii, a v^ater-lily, and iiabbee, the^navel. 

- * • , 

Pniliii'i- l^nibhoo, Jrom piubiri, a water-lily, ambprilbhoo, a lord. 
l^^lK•!l^l-Cll□o^a, fron\^innclin, five, or iiiiuli, and clioora, a crest. . 

Pi^K:li'i.pee-V rntii, from ifunchYi, live, and viotn, the < t rt inonfts connected witli a vow. 
Pigicliu-Rntnn, from pnnclin, live, and nitnii, a })>ecious stone. 

Puncbnsl^nii't, from piivclui, five, and sluirn* an arrow. 

PnnclrtinnnrT, fronrt piincji’^, live, and annnu, lace. 

Poiijab, from jMinchii, live, and ap^ water, 
j^iiimngaslinnn, liom pniinugn, a ser]>ent, and fisbn, to cal. 

Punrli^*, from piit^liu, a way. 

Pni imi-fUiliwurn, from pnrfnn, exc ellent, and ^sliwurii, God, or simply, the glorious. 
l^niiiin-Hnngsn, from piiiftm, excellent, and hdngsii, a goo^e. 

Pnrnslioo-Raln'i - purdsboo, a weapon. 

Puvunn, Iroin poo, tf) purify. 


R. 

Radlia„tlie favourite mistress of Krisjmu, from radlif to accomplish. 
Radha-VulUibhu; vrilln*blin, beloved. 

Raja, light. 

Raje-Poolo, from rajun, a l^ing, and pootrn, a son. 

Raj ira^ king (if khig^. 

Ra jn- JTajeshwuiee, from rajd-raj, king of kings, and eeshwur^, a goddess. 
Rajursli^H^, fi^m rajnn a king'ajid risher, a sage. 

Rajii-sooyu, from rajnn, a kingj and sou, birth. 
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Ramu, from rum, or to please. ' 

Rama*yiupy from Ramu, and iiynnii, to go. 

Rainu-Shrirrnn-Palu, from Ramn-Sliuiunu, anti palo, a title. 

Rarlie^^n, from Rarhii, a cotiiitry.' ‘ 

Rasn-Mraicbunn ; mrmch'i, a stage. 

Ravunn, fi.oni roo, to kill. 

Rliisheekcsliu, from rlushwku, the organs, and ^shu, a lord. 

Rig-V edii, from riel:, an incantation, and vedh, from vid^ knowledge. 
Rishhbhn-J^cvu ; risliriblia, sigiiities excellent. • 

Risliyu-Sliringu. from rishyn, a deer, and. shringo, horns- 
Ritoopurnn^ from ritoo, a season, and pnrnh, a leaf. 

Ritoo- Vagfi, from Ritoo, season, and ynjil, worsliip with sacrifices. 
Rochunu, from rooch, love. ' * 

Roodrakshu, from Roodiu, a name Shivu, and iikshn^ an eye. * 

Roodrii, from rood, to cry. 

Rookminee, fj oiii Rookmn, (gold) the name of a king. 

from riuij, cuiouv, or love, anti goonn, a tpiality. 
Ruksliogmiii-Iihojuiid ; blioj in », to eat. 

Ruktii-veeju, from ruktu, blood, and v^jn, seed. 

Riitiiiilee, from rut, to speak. 

Rut^, from rum, to pVay- 

Rutee-Putec, from Kutcc, the nanie of the wife of cupid, and putee, a lord. 

S. 

Sadhyii, from sadli, to perfect. 

Sagnikii, from sn, with, and ugnec, fire. 

Saheb, a title of respect. 

Sarvu-bhoumu, from snrva, all, and bbooinee, land. 

Sarn, the essence of any' thing, from sree, to go. 

Shakt i, from shnktee, energy. 

Shantec, from shhm, quiet. 

Shantee-Pooru, from .shantee, peace, ami poorn, a tow'n. . 

Sharudeeya, from shurudu, the clear sky season. 
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Sh^lfila, cold. ^ 

Shikli^-Vahniin, from shikliee, the name of a peacock, and vahunn, a vehicl)i. 

Shikli, from shisliyii, a disciple. ' 

Shilpii, an art. 

S^jifommiee, from shirns, tl^e head, and mnnee, a jewel, 
bhivppakhyaiiu, from Shi vh, .oopii, prep, and akhyanQ, to speak. 

Shivu, the got)d. ^ » 

Shiilijshanu-Kalee, from slimfislianu, a cemetery. 

Shoivaoharee, frohi Shivii, and acharin, practice. 

Shoochee, the pure, f#ofti shoo^h, to purify. * 

® •. » 

Sl^ooddjiee, pure. • * 

Shooklii-Vuriui, from shooklu, white, and varan, r^olour. 

' * * * 

Sliobln, a^ weapon. 

Shoolinee, from shpolii, aMance. 

Shoshnnn, from shoosh, to dry. 

» 

Sliraddhn, from shriiddha, firm faith. 

Shr^-Vidya, from shr^, excellent, and vidya, knowledge. 

Shrec-Kout’hii, from sliree, excellent, and kuntiT, the throat, 

Shree, a title which signifies cxcellciice or greatness, 

Shrw-Ramn •Poora, from shree, excellent, Ramu, the name of a god, and pooru, town. 
Shrootn, v.diat has bbeii heard, from shroo,J^o irtar. ^ 

Shrota, from shroo, to hear. 

Shwtriyn, from shrootu, the vedrT. ^ 

« • 

Shoktec-Dhiirn, from shuktee, an iron^spear, and dhuru, to hold, 

Shnmbararee,-from Shuinbuio, a giant, and uree, an enemy, 

Shumnnu, from shnnl, equal. 

Shrinknru, from slinng, good, and kree, to do, 

Shnranqwu, from shn^h, six, and aiiuiin, face. 

Shast’h^, she who is worshipped on the sixth (sliusht’hu) day. 

> j. 

Shutrnglmn, fi*om shut^oo, an enemy, anti him, to kill. 

Shruomunyoo, from shutii, a huqdred, and muiiyob, a sacrifice. 
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Shutiikn, a hundred. 

from shiitu, a hundred, and dsv^fu, an island. 

Slitivii-Stldhiur^ , from shovn, a dead bodv, and sudlinnn, to perfeef. 

t 

Shwiiswnu, iroiii sluvfis, to go. 

Shyama, black. 

Siddlianlacliuiee, from siddhautu, ascerrained, and acliariu, practice. , 

% % 

Slddliesiiwnra*, from siddlin, to perfect, and wshwiiree, a goddess. 

Snldliec*, frojn sid^lli, perfect. 

Siddiin, to perfect. ' 

Sindlitikatee, (rom sindh i, to cut a pa^Srige, and krit, \o cut. ^ 

Siiii^li i-Valiiii^, fr ,111 siiiglio, a lion, and vCih, a vehicle. 

t 

Siniiiii, from siiiieo, to i ^member. 

S^urirn-liiiiTi, from sniuru, cupid/anci rhee, to destroy. 

« 

Snunu, from sna, to purify. 

Soiv yh, the disciples of Shiva. 

Soingliikeyn, llu* son of Singhika. ‘ 

Soobhndra, IVom soo, beautiful, and bhadra, good. 

Soodliaiigslioo, fi uin siiooiiha, the water of life, and iingshoo, ra^'s of light. 

Sookhu-Mmn, from sookhn, happiness, and iniiyn, fulness. 

• • 

SoogreeVn, from soo, beaiitifnl, and greeva, the back of the neck. 

SoonialSe, from soo, good, and inala,gi necklace. 

Soomerpo, from soo, g uid, and meroo, a boundary mark. 

Soondh ), beautiful. 

Soopiirnri, from soo, gooil, iiiid purnn, a lt?af, 

Sooracharvn, frimi suui»i,.tlie gods* and aclianyft* a teacher. 

Socrpn-Niiklia, IVotn sdbrpu, a hand wiimvvviiig fan, and nakhti, l 4 ie finger nails. 
Soorn-Pntee, kom sooiii, tlie gods, and putce, lord. 

Soumyn, the son of Soiiiu. 

Souru, the disciples ofSdoryu. 

Spi i shilling from sprish, to touch. 

Stdianoo, froin sTha, to stay. 

Siid-fjopn, from, siit, gQod, ‘and gop^ cow'-kecjiej^. 

Sndashya, by-standers at a couAcfl* whose business it is to notice awd correcUinVstakes. 
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SnguriS, from su,*\viyi, and guru, j)t>ihon. 

Suhn^raiigchoo, from suhnsrii, a tlioilfcand, and nngshoo, rays of light, 
SuliQsrakshn, from si^iusrn, a tlioiisaiid, and ukshee, the evo. 
Somnvjjifttee, froip sumfi, equal, an^ vrit, prcsciicfi, • 

Soi^eevniife^ from sung, prep, and jiv, life. 

Songskritii, from^sqng, prc]^. and kree, to do. 

SundiiySf from sung, and dhoi, to remember. 
Sringkeertunn,,from sung^ jprep.^hd keertunn, to speak aloudc 
Suiiglfita, from sung, prep, and hku, to collect. 

Siinkiiiudrnin, front sung,^;’^p. apd kriindunu, U)*cry. 

Su*iyas^,*fiom snng, prep, and U} asn, to renounce. 

S&ptur^5ee, from snptn, seven, *and rishee, a sage. 

Snptasliy^'u, from siyitn,, seven, and usliwn, a liorse* * 

Surpngntif from su«;{Mi,*a serpent, and hun, to destroy. 

Survvu*aH. 

Snrvvu-Dukshiiiij, from survvu, all, and diikshina, a fee at dismission. 
Survyu-Mungblo, from survvu, all, and mungulu, good. 

Satwu-goonn, from sutwu, good, and goonu, quality. 

Sutee, from siit, pure. 

*Sutya-Nara\iH)u, from sutyu, true, and Narayunu. 

Sutyn-iit, from sutyu. true, and jee, to conquer. ^ 

Sutyn-yoogQ, from sutyu, true, and yoogn, a definite time. 

Siivuma, from su, one^and vurnu, kind. 

Swaha, presentment of oblations. 

Swayuin-bho&vo, from jwuyung, itself^ and bhe^, existence. . 
Swudha, presentment of oblations. ^ 

Swumbboo, from shinig, prosperity^ and bho5, existence. 
Sw'urbhanoo, frpm swur, heaven, and bha, light. 

T. 

Tamisrn^the kell of d^kness, from tumtsrn, darkness. 
Tarak^shwtird, from taroku, a saviour, and eesliwurn, a go^ 

.E 



Tarnkn-jit, from Tariikn, and jee, victory. 

T^jornnyi^, from tejns, glory, and mnyu, fulness, 

Tejiish-Chnndin, from lejiis, glory, and chundm, the moon. 

T^liakoorii, honourable. • * ^ 

Tilotlfima, frocn tilu, dark spots on Vhe skin, and ootlumii, excellent, 

Toorashat, a name of ludru. 

Toosl^, from loosh, to please. 

Trela^-Yoogh, from tree, three, and yoogn, a definite period 6f time. 

Ti ikootn, from tree, three, and kootd, a mountain peak. , 

Trijioorantukii^ from tree, three, poorri, « house, and iinlnki, ^ destrbycr. 

7Vipoora, from treoj three, and poora, a town. 

Tripoora-Soondorw ; soohdur^, beautiful. 

TRsbikbn, for tree, tliree, and shiklia, the ascending dame. 

7^riveiw, from tree, three, and venee, a stream. 

Tumn-goono, from tumus, darkness, and goonb, quality. 

Tumu, from tuinns, darkness. 

Tuntiii, from Inntru, to bold. ^ 

Tfipusya, from tiipns, relig’mus austerities. 

T1 nplu-Shoormee, from tnptn, hot, and sboormec, an image of iron. 

Tiirkaluiikarr], from tnrku, the name of the nyayu darshnno, and alunkarn, ai> ornament, « 
Turnnee^, from tree, to save. 

TjirpMiiq, from trip, to satisfy. 

TuriJiigin^* ; lurunga signifies the njwcll of water. 

Twnrita, from twfiia, quickly- 


U. 

Ubhuyn-Chnraiin, from a, blinyn, fear, and chorunu, feet.. 

Ubj'i, from hp, water, and jiinn, birth. 

Ubjo-Yonee, from nbjn, the water-lily, and yonee, a birth-place, as water is th‘e birth- 
place of fish. 

* The four yoopjtn arc numbered according to the quantity of religion in each ; thus the his four 

parts, the treta, three, the dwapuV'*, two, amt the kUlee, one. * 
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UbytingiT, trom l>ynng:T, crooked. * 

lJcliyooliT,«fiom n,*aiid chyootu, to o^ze. 

Udkliootii, vvondeifuh 

UdliikiySe, from udliee, prep» and kree, to do. 

Udl^atmii froiiT^idjiee, and atiiiun, spirit. 

UcKvoitfi, from ly '.yid dwecf, two. 

Udwnyaifundu, from n, priv. dwoi, two, and anniidri, joy. 

Ugl^pru-Pnnt’iTees, from Ughor^ a name of Sliivu, and puiit'hi), a vMiy^ 

Ugnil?lK)o* from iigncc, fire, and Bhdo, existence. 

Ugiiiholree, from figiice, ^irtf, and liotree, a sacrificial priest. 

Ugidshtoiftfi, from ugnee, fire, and stoo, praise. 

Ugru-Dweepn, from ugre, before, and dw^pd, an island, 
fgriulan^, from nj^u, Before, and da, to give. 

Ujitu, from 5, aiicTjWd, victory. 

Ujitu-Nat’hn, from djitn, and naf'Iiij, lord. 

Ukul^, a follower of the Ukalu Poorooshn. 

V/ 

Ukalu- Poorooshii, the being who is not subj«ct to time, from ukalfi, vvilliout time, and 
poorooshn, a male. 

Ukshnyu, from d, and kslie^, to deca}^. 
iJiukannnda, f»om ulukn, ligiit, and aiiundn, joy. 

Uhinkarn, ^om rdiiiig^pioper, and kree, to ijp. • 

Umritu-Surn, from ninritu, the water of life, and Sun nis, a pool. 

Uitj^ravulee, from hmuffT, imuiorlal. 

Utiiv'ood^i, frojti niii^oo, water, and da, to give. 

Uiiadee, from n, and adec, first. 

K/ 

Uiiadya, from nn, an^adya, beginning. • 

Undhu-Kdopu, from nndlii^ dark* and kdopii, a well. 

UiJgd, njcmbcrs, or b^dy. 

Utigslioomaii, from ungshoo, glory. 

• 0 

Unjiiini, a*blacll powdek applictf ^ the e^e-Uds. 

ijmiuda-Kulnr?, from dnuu, food^ da, to give, and'kilp, to be able or capable. 

E 2 
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UiiiiiVPoorna, from nnnn, food, andjpoorna, full, 

Uno^-Patuka^ from finoo, smaV, and patuku, sin, ^ 

Cnungn, .from n, and uiign, body, 

Untakfi, from biitn, the end, and kree^, to do. 

Uiiunt5, from u, and until, the end. 

Unnnynjfi, from o, onyu, other, and juno, to be born. 

Upatree-Korunu, from Q, patru, a worthy person, and kree, to do* 
Up-Piitee, from fijj, water, and putee, a lord. ‘ - 

Upsura, fiom up, wajcr and'srec, to go. 

Cpnrajita, froip n, and piirajita, to conquer. 

Upnra-Vurtunu, from u, pura, and avurtnnu, to go in a circle. 

Uprirna, from u, and puriiii, leaves. 

Ujrdlin-Nai^shw nrri, from urdhu, 'half, narce, woman, and eeshV^'Urt, a god. 
Urooiui, the daw'ii. * 

Urnndhuna, from n, and rundhunii, to cook. 

Ushoka, from u, and shooch, sorrow. 

Ushtn-V iisoo, from ushtu, eight, and Vusoo, a sort of gods. 

Cshlu-Vukru, from ushtu, «^ight, and vokrii, crooked. 

Usce-Putru-Viinn, from nsec, a scymetar, putrn, leaves, ancLvnnu, forest. 
Ushwn-senn, from nshwu, a horse, and s^na, a soldier. 

Cshwinee-Kooniarh, from ushwinee, a%narf, and koomaru, a child*. 
Ushwunii’dho, from nshwu, a horse, and medhn, flesh. 

ITsooru, from"‘o, ^rir. ancj soorO, a name applied to the gods 
Ushtn, eight. 

Utec-Patuku, from iitee, excessive, and patuku, sin. 

Utikayu,,from utee, great, and kayii, the body. 

Utiratrn, from utee, beyond, and ratre5, night. 

Uiit^hce, from ut, to move perpetually ; a guest, a sli auger. 

Uviidhooto, from Hvn, prep, and dhoo, to renounce^- 
Uvutaru, from uvo, to descend, and tree, to save, 

Uvata-Nirodhanu, from uvu^^^ a hole in the ground, and niroodh, to close. 
Uyodhya, from u, and yoodh, warJ^ 
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V.* 

Vacliftspatec, from vach, a word, wad potec, a lord. 

Vagvadinse^ fpom va^h, a word, and vudii, to speak. 

Vakya#t^ulw, frcan vakya, a word, .and aviilee, a *’owi 

Valiji^k<^, fioiftTvijlfn^k'i, a kind of ants. • 

V31u-Gopaln, frym vain, j\.,child, go, cow, and palij, to cherish. 

• * • * . 

VamachSree, Iroiii vam, the left hand, and^charin, practice. 

Va^iuiiii ; littfe. 

Vanu^rust’hii, frpin vunn, a for^t, and prust’ha^ to go. 

Varoonw, from Viirooiig, a constellation. 

y Efiitoo-Poorooshii, fi\)m vastoo, a house, and pooroosho, male.' 

Vasuvif-Poojyn, from Vasovu, a name of Indru, and pooj, worship. 

Va^oo, from va, to*go. • 

Ve^achaf^, from » and acharin, practice. 

Vedanta, he who Tollo\^s the vedantu. 

V4dantu, the end or last part of life vedu. 

VWn, from vid, knowledge. 

V^ju-Muntro, from veejn, seed, and muntro, an incantatiod>> 

Vecra-Singhn, from veero, strength, and singhu, excellent. 

• • • 

V^ru-Bhoom^, from veeru, the strong, and bhoomee, land. 

Veera-vahop, from strength, and vahoo, the arm. 

Veetihotra, from veeta, to place, and hotrft, sacrificial things. 

V^ibheeshufto, from bhe#sh, terrific. 

Vibhoo,^from vee, prep, and bhoo, birth. 

Vidyadhurn, from vidyaj learning, and dhree, to hofii. 

Vidwunmodu-Turuiigitiee, from vidwut^ a legrned man, mod j, pleasure, and turiingu, 
a wave. 

Vidhoonjpodu, from wdhoo, the moon^ and tood, to bite. 

V'idya-Piltee, from vidya, learning, and putee, lord. 

Vijnya, from v«e, prepi^and jee^ to o^eroiMne. 

V^ikram-Adityo, from vikramn, power, and adityiv a name given to the sun, 

V^ikurtUinn, from vee, prep, and kurtapn, to cut. . 

V'ilwa-Roepa, from ^ilwii, a friut, aifd loupn, form. 
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Vimuln, fr<>m vee, prep, and mnln, filtlit ^ 

‘Vindlip-Vasinee ; vindbyn, the iiSme of a mountain^ and vnsn, to reside. 

Viratn, great, from vee, prep, and raj, light. 

Vishnoo, from vish, to overspread.* • 

Vis)i\vri-Knrma,*from vishvvij, theworW, and kiirnin, work. 

Visliw iiksenn, from vislioo, on four sides, iiiich, to go, and s4nai, soldier. « 

Vislnvnmbhnrn, from visliwn, the world, and bhree, to cherish. 

Vislnvn-Milr6,*from\isliwiT, the world, and uinitrn, not ^ friend. 

\ 

Vishwn-Jatn, from visfiwh, the woild, and jatu, born. * 

VishosniuT, from'vec, prep, and shns, to dtfstroy. 

Vitrnha, ^’*oni Vitrtt, a giant, and hun, to destroy. 

Vivekn, discrimination. 

Voidyn, from vid, kifbwledge. , 

Voidyu-Vatee ; vatee signifies a house. 

‘Voiragee, from vee, prep, and ragfi, passion. 

Voishakhn, from llie planet vishakhu. 

Voishiuivu, disciples ofVishnoo, « 

Voisliiiuvncluiree, from voishnuva and acharin. 

Voiturdnee, from vee, prep, and tree, to cross over.^ 

Vriddhee-Shruddhn, from vriddhee, great. 

Vriddhee, great. • 

^ • • 

Vrihuspiitee, from^vrihnt, great, and pntee, lord. 

V rihudbhanoo, fr#m vriliuj, great, ^nd bhunoo, glory. 

Vrlhuddluirniii pooraiin, fronrvriluit, great, and dharmu, religion. 

Vrihnn-NarndeeyTi, from viihut, great. • • 

Vrinda-Vftnr?, from vrinda, thick, and vanii, a forest. 

Vrishu-Dwnjn, from vrishu, a bidl, and dwnju, a flag.* 

Viisha, from vrishmi, to cause the rain to fall. ^ 

♦ 

Vnjree, from vfijrn, a weapon. 

Vnjnukwtr?, from vnjru, a weapon, and kectS, ‘a*worm. * 

VnJrfNKuutukfi-Shalmnlee, ft;om vnjrfi/a Weapon, kuntfik^^ a thorn, and shalmulee, a 
tree. 
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Y^fikreshwtirn, fieom VDkra^ crooked, and eeslfwurp, a god. 

|Vrjiifi-D«vee, from vuiiii, a forest, q|id devee, a godded. 
Vyuktava-Dboota, froin^yuktu, known, 'ovii, jprqp. and dhoo, to renounce. 


Y. 

Yadusang-p9tce, from yados, a water animal, and pntee, lord. 

• • • 

YoOdlMifliirn, from yooddli, war, and st’hku, firm. 

Yogacharu, £i’o^^ acharo^ practice. 

Yoogadya, from yoog'i, and adjja, the first. 

Yogee, a peisoi^ practising the duties called y«gii.. 

t § * Ji. V * 

Yogeshwiirn, from jfgn, and ecshwuru, a god. 

‘ YogiijSe, a fe;4ialc yog^. t 
"V^ogn, the practice of abstraction of mind. ^ 

Yogd-Bhogu-Vudee, from yoga, abstractioti, bhogri, enjoyment, a i vjd(); to utter. 
Yogg-Nidrn, froni'yogn^* abstraction, and iiidra, sleep. 

Yonee, the pUce, or .element of birth. , 

Yorn-Bangala, from yorn, a pair. 

Yngnn, from yjijn, worship with bumt-sacrtfices. 

Yuinaluyu, from Yiun f, and aluyn, a dwelling. 

Yumoona-Blirata, from Yoinoona, river, and hlirata, a brother# 

Vomn, he who is free from the influence of tlic passions, 

Yumfi-Rat, from yftfrin, and raj. 

Yungnmn, u^oer. 





